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INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS 


J H-j‘j 


• DELIVERED AT THE OPENING 

OF THE 

CALCUTTA MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


MARCH 17, 1830, 
ax 

M. J. BRAMLEY, ESQ., PRINCIPAL OF THE COLLEGE. 


My Loud, and Gentlemen, —I cannot look around me on this occasion in the pre¬ 
sence of so large and respectable an audience, without feeling that I have a task to 
perform to which I am unequal. 1 would fain express the mingled emotions of diffidence 
and exultation with which I rcllect upon my present position—upon what has already 
been done—and upon what, if life and health he spared me, I yet hope to see accom¬ 
plished. But to express exactly what 1 foci, would hafllc iny past endeavours even were 
I blest with u command of language to which I make no pretension. 

• 

" 1 am fortunately, however, saved from the necessity of^lxciting in other breasts 

an interest in the cause in which I am embarked, by a minute explanation of iny own 

feelings, because they are not peculiar or unshared, for the oljjcct now in view is 

not a private or personal, but a public one. Eveiifthose who are not directly concerned 

in this institution for the instruction of our native fellow subjects in a most useful and 

• 

important department oPtlic knowledge of the \\ est, will look with nearly the same emo¬ 
tion on these newly erected walls, when they consider the noble purpose for which they ate 
designed. When, therefore, 1 congratulate myself upon the completion of this building, 
and bgiiohl so many native students on those benches which I trust wifTbe soon and loug 
familiar to a still greater number of their youthful fellow contrymen, the consciousness 
that the exultation which I am unable to express is shared and understood by those 
around me, lessens iny embarrassment, and makes me fcc>more easy and confident than 
I should have done had my causc^scen a private one and my enthusiasm uuparticipated. 

• 

loathe very nature of things, an introductory lecture like this cannot cpter into details-. 
All that it should or can do, is to touch lightly on the borders of matters possessed of a 
general and comprehensive interest. Even to do to these full justice requires more time 
than can, on such an occasion, be conveniently commanded. • * 

It appears to me that the great importance of the healing art, naturally, first suggests 
itself to the mind. • 

• • 

Where, in the’whole round of human pursuits, is there a nohlei one than that which ' 
wiihin itS'Comprehensive circle embraces* the alleviation of suffering, the cure of diseasif, 
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and the prolonging of life ? The good practilioncr ( may be regarded as the cheercr of the 
dejected, the friend of the wretched, and the sublunary hope of the despairing. Is it 
surprising then that in all ages the individual should be looked up to with respect and 
admiration, who, through close and attentive observation, and careful study of his pro¬ 
fession, restores Hope to the bosoms of a weeping and despairing family, rescues some 
beloved object from the very jaws of death, or where hopes of life can no longer be 
given, soothes the dying agony, and reconciles the relatives to the event, by showing 
on pathological grounds how it ought to be hailed as a nfcrciful relief, rather than 
mourned for as a bereavement 1 
' » 

No wonder, then, that in every part of the world the healing art should, in the legends 
of mythology and the traditions of poetry, have been represented as of divine origin. 
You, my young friends, have amongst yourselves, I doubt not, similar legends that con¬ 
nect medicine with the gods, and some of you may have heard elsewhere, that the 
Greeks and Homans viewed it in a similar light. One of the most imaginative and elegant 
of the Latin poets (Ovid) puts these words in the mouth of Apollo—which passage you 
will understand heller as rendered into English by Dryden. 

“ Medicine is mine, what lierbcs and simples grow 
In fields and forests, all tlicir powers 1 knew 
And am the Great Physician call'd below.” 

But the origin of our art has a much remoter source of antiquity than can be 
trnccd for it iu the annuls of either Greece or Rome. Our profession, indeed, may be 
said to be coeval witb human suffering, and to have originated from the date of the 
appearance of disease in the world. 

The first approach to a certainty that we have in the history of medicine, refers to 
Esculapius and his sons. For many generations the descendants of the Cod of Phy*L 
(for such was Esculapius considered) under the title of Asclcpaia:, might be called an 
hereditary College of Physicians. In many respects these Aselepaidiu resembled your 
own Vidjas. They were, so to speak, the medical caste of Greece. 

* As respects more particularly the purpoit of our present inquiry, the interval be¬ 
tween the death of Esculapius and the rise of Hippocrates may be considered a blank 
in medical history. This venerable person, who has justly bccivcalled the Father of 
Physic, was borar about 460 years before the Christian era, and acquired a replication, 
which, even at the present day, commands our admiration and respect because it was 
founded on philosophical observation, associated with the highest character for worth, 
integrity, and disinterestedness. He was the lirst to produce a great revolution in medi¬ 
cine by altogether detaching it from theology, emancipating it from the trammels of 
priest-craft and superstition, and elevating it to the dignity of a science. He combatted 
the mischievous doctrine of disease having a celestial origin, and demonstrated that 
every uilment acknowledged its own natural and obvious cause; and ascribed ?ill the 
phenomena of life and health to the operations of nature as a fundamental principle. 

H'or the next most complete and masterly compendium of the medical and surgical 
knowledge of ancient times, we are to look to Celsus, who lived in the first century of 
the Christian era. There can be no doubt from his writings thut lie practised human 
dissection ; c for his account of the bbnes, and lys description of injuries of the head, 
, are singularly accurate. He also describes certain operations which’-'arc practised with 
^ery little modification, by surgeons of the present daj. Omitting othci names, the 
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mention of which would take up toe* much of our present time, I pass on to tiulen, who 
lived about 150 years after Celsus. He was a man of great genius and learning, and 
even now, it can scarcely be denied, that his vjriting? exert a certain influence with the 
well informed medical inquirer. Having perfected himself in anatomy, he commenced 
practice in Rome and entered on the delivery of a coarse of public lectures on anatomy, 
lie never accepted any thing on credit, but searched and ascertained for himself, and 
throughout his life continued a keen anatomist. 

But notwithstanding the high degree of improvement to which our science was brought 
by these renowned men, its progress towards its present comparative state mf perfection 
was slow. This, in a great measure, is ascribable to the universal disposition to theo¬ 
ries. Hence sprung np numerous useless systems and hypothesis, most of \vhich have 
sunk into well deserved oblivion. Anatomy was impeded ill its progress by this dispo¬ 
sition and prostration of the mind to the authority of ancient names. Accordingly it 
was handed down from age to age in the condition that Galen left it, till the illustrious 
Vesalius arose in the Kith century, who, with his knife in his hand, owned no authority 
but nature, and appealed from the dogiyatism of books to the objects demonstrated iiu 
dissection. 

We are fortunately placed 4n such favourable circumstances that much which was hid¬ 
den from the ancients and onr fore-fathers, lies revealed to iis. They can communicate 
nothing to us, that we do not know much better than they did, for they had not the same 
opportunities of acquiring knowledge. But, nevertheless, my young friends, the example 
of the ancient fathers of physic, ought to come peculiarly home to you, since, like you, they 
were surrounded by ignorance and superstition, but yet they uobly rose above both. They 
found medicine cueunibered with superstitious observances, tedious frivolities, and mis¬ 
chievous anomalies. From these they boldly dissevered it, and it became a majestic 
science. • 

% 

In the course of your professional studies, however, I would most earnestly impress on 
on your ininds, the fact, that a due and profitable knowledge of this science, or rather 
circle round of sciences, is ndt to be acqtiiredi by tits*aud starts—or by listening to 
lectures—or by poring over books. No! You must reflect for yourselves. You must 
ask the question of ydursclvcs “what arc we expected to accomplish!" Here is the 
answer. Your great object is to acquire a sufficient stock of knowledge, to make it 
sale that you should be allowed to practise in the great school of experienceyou must 
retain facts in our remembrance, and examine for yourselves, and deduct general princi¬ 
ples of action from them; you must take nothing on mere hearsay and assertion ; you 
must strenuously avail yourselves of the opportunities you now have of laying up trea¬ 
sures of knowledge, since you may not perhaps enjoy such again, and even if you 
should, you cannot, as life advices, spare the time for the consideration of them. Bear 
in the mind that ours is not a fixed, bitf a progressive science. The axiom of yesterday 
may become the fallacy of the morrow: so, that he who would distinguish himself in 
the annals of onr profession, must be a student to the last. But let not this damp your 
ardour; Native, be assured, is inexhaustible in her resources, and in her works and 
modifications, there is always to be found.somcthing new and something striking. « "* 

I apprehend that you, my young friends, cannot have failed to observe the times 
in which we live—you cannot but have remarked^md shared the excitement of that zeal 
and eagerness with which knowledge In sought for by the rising generation of your coun¬ 
trymen. 1 will venture to assert that the whole aspect and temper of Native Society“\ 
(at lea,st.in Calcutta) is changing; and may we not say it is changing for the best? If 
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the troth of this is admitted, ! say to you, let it beoar constant endeavour not to fall 
back in the raoe of improvement. Let not the students of this College, now or hereafter, 
be pointed to, as second to those of the Ijlindoo College—or any other institution, among 
ns. But I have no fears on that head. No; I am confident from what I have witnessed 
and experienced of your conduct hitherto (and I say it with mingled pride and satis¬ 
faction) that you will continue to evince a constant spirit of generous emulation. In 
becoming students of medicine, always remember, that you have placed yourselves in a 
situation of great responsibility ; but rely on it, your respectability will encrease with 
the augmentation of your respect for yourselves, and in proportion to your vigorous 
application *o study. 

You are already aware that tlio very basis of all medical knowledge is anatomy. 
This, upwards of 2000 years ago, Hypocrates taught, and we confirm the saying. To 
have a thorough knowledge of anatomy the professional man should know every process 
of a bone, muscle, ligament, artery, vein, tissue, nerve, and viscus, as familiarly as does the 
sailor every rope, spar, and beam of a ship. To a mind that rests not contented with the 
. coniines of the visible around him, but soars to trace up second causes to the great invisi¬ 
ble, the single branch of anatomy reveals to us results, which set all approach from 
human art and ingenuity at defiance. Independent of the utility of this branch, the won¬ 
ders of organization cannot fail, to afford the highest gratification to the mind. The most 
splendid exertions ofhninan art fade into insignificance when contrasted with the won¬ 
derful fabric of the human frame, where the instruments are not only perfect in their 
kind, but endowed with a self-acting, self-controuling and self-sustaining power. When 
we remove layer after layer of this extraordinary structure,—when we dcvelope tissue 
after tissue;—when we trace canal after canal, and vessel after vessel, and find a mysterious 
vitality in each and all, down to the hard invisible bones, that are, as it were, the rafters 
—the very walls of this palace of the soul; the senses and life ; of the will and the appe¬ 
tites. When we trace the growth of the most solid of them even to a period when they were 
but central points of animal jelly, and follow their progress till they are formed and 
fashioned into maturity ;—when we see system within system, and organ within organ, differ¬ 
ing from one another, k and yet harmoniously sympathizing and working together, all tend¬ 
ing to the perfection of one function, say digestion. When we behold all this, well may 

we exclaim with the great English dramatist, 

‘ • .» 

" What a piece of work is Man V' 

In the mere idauhinery of the human body we find ample demonstration of superhu¬ 
man wisdom, contrivance and power. We may say with truth that a steam engine is a 
stupendous product of human ingenuity ! Wliat is it, however, compared with the me¬ 
chanism and agency of the humin body ? In it we find self-acting, self-contronling, and 
self-sustaining powers, that falter not, that fail not, for years and years together. 
Let me ask what movements of wheels—of springs and lexers, or any work of art,can equal 
those of that most astonishing of ail hydraulic reservoirs, the heart—which fills and emp¬ 
ties itself sixty times a minute for three score years and ten without pausing for a mo¬ 
ment 1 Wliat human contrivance could bear such wear and tear as this ? Neither springs 
of steel, nor plates of brass, nor bolts of adamant, could stand the attrition of such work! 
In all this too, there is apparently a law, which seems independent of the common laws of 
nature. Attempts have been made, indeed, to explain organization and life, on mechani¬ 
cal, chemical, and hydraulio principles, but such attempts are ridiculous, for although 
it be true th&t we find the proof of a° profound .combination of sucb principles in the 
human structure, yet is there that something, which for want of a belief name we call the 
*ii*l prineiph, wbiob compels and bends all these to its own purposes, until the appointed 
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period when it must yield, and man is then delivered over to the common forces of nature, 
and the great chemist Death, dissolves him in the laboratory of the grave! 

To practise medicine alone, to say nothing o^f surgery, without a knowledge of an ato¬ 
my, would be os if a mariner were to attempt to circumnavigate the world without either 
chart or compass. Would you not think it strange, were my watch to get out of order, if 
1 handed it for the purpose of being mended to a bricklayer? This absurdity, however, 
you will constantly see analogically exemplified around you, for the love of quackery 
seems inherent to man everywhere, and many foolishly entrust their lives to the grossest 
and most ignorant pretenders, who systematically turn away from the regularly educated 
practitioner. 

1 shall not dwell on the present occasion, on the routine of professional s:ddy, which 
yon will be required to undergo in this College, further than observe, that after having 
acquired the necessary knowledge of the structure and the uses of each part, and the 
dependence of each on all, or in other words, the elements of anatomy and physiology; 
your attention will be directed to materia mcdica and pharmacy, or a knowledge of the 
remedies to be administered and applied i*i disease and their mode of preparation. Pre-* 
vious, however, to entering on this branch you must study the Independent and relative 
powers, effects and qualities* of certain things on each other, or the principles and 
science of chemical combination. 


This science offers to our use the noblest, and most mysterious agents by which we are 
surrounded. By it we are enabled to separate the constituents of compound bodies, and 
recombine them in new forms; and to acquire such a knowledge of their peculiar proper¬ 
ties as to be capable of foretelling the result of their combination in various proportions. 
In my friend and colleague, Dr. O’Sliauglincssy, you will find an able and accomplished 
guide to this most delightful, and most extensively useful fielt^of enquiry ; of the endless 
•varieties and results of which you can, at present scarcely froi%a notion. You will next, 
under my own, and my talented friend Dr. Goodeve’s instruction, enter upon the study 
of pathology and the practise of physic, which beginning in the dissecting room can only 
be completed at the bed-side of the sick. 


Even this brief abstract of what remains for us to do, I doubt not, will impress upon 
you the necessity of each performing Ins part assiduously and unweariedly. Masters and 
pupils must each and all bring zeal, energy, patience, and perseverance to our mutual task. 
Yon«also (visitors) as representing that public of which you are a pVltion, must perform 
your duty, for the surest incentive to proper exertion in every department always is, that 
the public take a lively interest in what is doing. And here I would fain address myself 
most particularly to well-informed, wealthy, and influential members of the native com¬ 
munity. I would entreat of then to consider what lamentable consequences arise to thou-* 
sands of their poor countrymen from the want of proper medical aid altogether, orthe irre¬ 
parable mischiefs to health and life that are yearly, daily, I may say hourly, committed by 
unprincipled quacks. 


But this is not confined to the poor. It affects all classes more or less. It is no exag¬ 
geration to say that during the prevalence of epidemic diseases, thousands are swept off 
for want of the proper appliances and means. There is for instance the small-pox ; in¬ 
stead of oudeavouriflg to eradicate it entirely, and substituting for it a mild and benefi¬ 
cent antidote,it is kept up by the forc^of prejudicS and iguorance. In many Scute diseases, 
the routine of practice usually followed, is almost sure to end in the disorganization 
of a pajt, or the destrnction of life; the number of people who lose their eyesight in India 
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through mismanagement and quackery, is absolutely inconceivable. Look at the filthy 
and frightful ulcers that we see so frequently in natives, aggravated even to death by inert 
or injudicious treatment! Look at the ^ast department of surgery, occupied by whom? 
By ignorant beings who know not a vein from an artery, and who could not secure a com¬ 
paratively small blood-vessel, however alarming the hemorrhage might be. 

I wouldbegto remind respectable and wealthy natives that in serious illness they have 
themselves recourse to European skill. I would entreat of theiVi to extend its benefits to 
their poorer countrymen, and make this skill their own in very deed for ever by now 
cnconragingjnevery possible way the study of medicine on European principles among the 
youth of the country, disposed to cultivate it. I would beg of them to patronize as much 
as lies in their power this institution which they owe to the philanthropy of Government. 
I would beseech of them, each in his circle, to neutralize as much as lie may, by precept 
and example, the force of silly and unfavourable prejudices against the cultivation of a 
glorious and beneficent science; and l w ould most earnestly beseech of them, not only to 
take an interest, in the progress and welfare of their young countnmen while students 
within the walls of this College, hut to substantially patronize them when they leave it qua¬ 
lified by a careful course of education to practise their profession 

Finally, I would fain say no loss to you, my young friends, than to natives of every deno¬ 
mination ; you may believe me when I assert, if ever there was a truly wise and liberal 
measure adopted, by authority, for your good, it is that which has called into existence 
amongst you an institution for instructing you in Medical Science. 

Far be it in me to disparage whatever may he really nseful in your indigenous prac¬ 
tise, for I believe that there is no country where the Omnipotent has not meicil'iilly per¬ 
mitted a modicum of medical knowledge to spring up. You have, I believe, more especi¬ 
ally in the vegetable kingdom, some valuable articles in your materia medico. I doubt 
not too, that you may have among you some remarks or observations on medical topogra¬ 
phy, and meteorology which would be an acquisition to the note book of the European 
pathologist. You must, also, I presume, have had always on the lists of the piofession 
(such as it is) shrewd and intcILigcut native observers who (however w'rong they might be 
in strict physiological and pathological theory) have noted the phenomena of sonic diseases 
judiciously and well, and have been in the habit of treating them with practical skill. 
On the other hand, there can he no question that your materia rncdica contains many 
articles of a fantastic, useless, or destructive character, of which further advance in Euro¬ 
pean Science will point out to you the mischief and the danger. 

A celebrated writer has asserted, in substance, that were the British to-morrow to 
quit India forever, they would Istive behind them no lasting monument of good,—no fea- 
• tures of general improvement on the face of the country,-«na durable effect of beneficent 
power. In his day that assertion might have been correct; but 1 deny its applicability 
to ours, in which, strange to say, it has been repeated with equal confidence, though by 
men lcs» eminent. 

C 

Can it be maintained, I ask, that if we were now to quit India, we should indeed leave 
behind us no durable monuments of good Government,—no lasting effects of philanthro¬ 
pic exertion,—no features of general improvement in the country? No 1 I will ven- 
-tOTe to say, that were there no other fact to which we could appeal* in contradiction of 
.such an unqualified assertion, the Hindoo and Medical Colleges would alone go far to 
upply an ample refutation of it. You may rely upon it, that, with whatever other faults 
ouy tenure of this country may he chargeable, that prostcrity will gratefully 
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acknowledge the noblest of all our act* :—The enfranchisement of native intellect from 
the darkness of ignorance, and the yoke of superstition which is ever its concomitant. 

I 

Even yourselves, ftiy young friends, with the comparatively scanty knowledge which 
you have had time or opportunity as yet to acquire, will I am sure readily allow that you 
have derived the liveliest satisfaction from it, and that by its light you view several 
things very differently to w hat you previously did. What is the reason that in the un¬ 
educated we generally fincf an extraordinary apathy of character, and a total inaptitude 
to the higher mental incentives ? For the same reason that stagnant waters putrify, 
docs the uneducated mind become barren and brutiGed. As the waters keep fresh 
must ran, or be fed from the great depths of nature, so must the mind have the nevercea- 
ting stimulus of various knowledge and science to keep its faculties in motion. The un¬ 
educated man is confined to a few animal gratifications, and his supreme delight is list¬ 
less quietude. Not so the educated mart; his soul ranges beyond the limits of mere phy¬ 
sical enjoyments into the regions of science. He finds that the mind like the body has its 
appetites—and that the intellectual appetite, unlike the animal appetite, “ grows by what 
it feeds on.” He never can be said to he j}Ione,—to he without entertainment, or a pleas- . 
ing companion. All nature is the theatre of his recreations ; in her empire is the reward 
of his toils. If displeased, of wearied with the frivolity or tediousness of tlio living, he 
can in a moment, by that talisltian which education has placed in his hand, commence on 
high and interesting themes with the dead ! 

Much remains yet to he done, gentlemen, hut believe him not, who shall invidiously 
assert, that our Government has done nothing for India. W’e can point with exultation, 
not to proud piles of useless ostentation, hut to temples dedicated to the beneficent dei¬ 
ties of knowledge and morality, where disciples of all creeds and complexions may do 
homage without scruple, and perform their devotions without fear. We can cite as the 
founders and supportcis of these beneficent institutions the most distinguished members 
of our Anglo-Indian Society : hut it is a just cause of congraHfeation that the great work 
of educating the people of India, no longer left to the precarious exercise of individual 
philanthropy, is now recognized by the Government, as a duty imposed on it by the high¬ 
est considerations of policy, justice, and humanity. * 

It can scarcely be "expected of me in this place, or on this occasion to appeal to any 
specific evidence of the cheering fact I have now stated. If any were required indeed — 
Ibis institution, established by Government in a spirit of liberality, worthy of*the noble 
eamlh to which it is devoted, might supply it; while the presonecTIcrc this day of the 
distinguished nobleman now at the head of this administration, may he justly regarded 
as an indication of his recognition of this enlightened policy; and as a proof of the in¬ 
terest he takes in your improvement,—a mark of condescension, which should stimulate 
you, as I sincerely hope it may^lo renewed and unceasing exertions in your important and* 
most interesting studies. . 

Let me not conclude this address without paying a just tribute to those, to whom 
India is indebted for the instilulion—to Lord W. Bentinck aud Sir C. Metcalfe. Their 
names already belong to history in whose page their memories will live; hut tl^cy will 
he more effectually handed down to posterity, by the moral effects of those philanthropic 
measures by which they paved the way for your ascent to the highest degree on the scale 
of civilization. 
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GENERAL CHEMISTRY AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


DELIVEKRD AT THE MEDICAL COLLEGE, CALCUTTA. 
BY W. B. O’SHAUGHNESSY, ESQ., M. D. 


INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 

* v« 

In the commencement of my second coarse of Lectures on Chemistry for the pupils 
of this institution, I cannot but experience the highest satisfaction when I contrast the 
circumstances of the present occasion with those of the first day on which I had the honor 
of addressing the classes of the Medical College. Qn the opening of that preliminary 
series of lectures, many and seemingly insuperable obstacles opposed the success ofiny 
undertaking. In ignorance of the amount of capacity of my pupils, uncertain as to the 
a feelings with which they might regard the science I was called on to teach them, 
destitute, too, of the apparatus requisite for the illustration of my lectures, I commenced 
my duties under the most painful apprehensions. But the experience I have acquired, 
and the events which have occurred during the past three months, have been amply suffi¬ 
cient to dispel all these forebodings. In the brief course I gave during that period, I 
found my pupils not only apt and industrious, but literally enthusiastic in the pursuit on 
which I was leading them. I found them conscious of no difficulty cither in the nomen¬ 
clature or the purposes or manipulation of tbc science, in short, I found them possessed 
of every requisite a teacher could desire. The deficiencies of apparatus and materials 
again were but-of very brief duration, the Government with its characteristic liberality 
and zeal for the great cause of education, leading the way in supplying every article 
at its disposal, an example, followed in a corresponding spirit by the managers of the 
Hindu College, and by many private individuals. Under all these circumstances I' 
should be totally destitute of the zealous and warm feelings essential to my situation 
did I not regard wilh t the utmost gratification the occasion for which we are this day 
assembled. « «> 

Reflecting for a moment on the nature of the audience, I now have tbc honor of 
addressing, composed as it is of many distinguished patrons of the cause of native 
education,* of the foundation pupils of the Medical College, and of pupils of the 
Hindu College, notdestined for the medical profession, I cannot but feel that I nilk.hot 
discharge my duty to the entire by explaining the nature, objects and useful application 
of the science I am appointed to teach, and submitting at the same time to the judgment 
of my hearers the system of i«struction it is rny intention to adopt. In explaining the 
‘nature of the science, I will perhaps be obliged at first to enter into a few details of an 
abstract and perhaps abstruse character, but I shall endeavour by experimental illustra¬ 
tions to facilitate the general comprehension of any difficult parts of the subject, and I 
shall pass from these as rapidly as possible to topics of more general interest. 

• 

As the stndy of Chemistry is but a subordinate branch of the mighty system of 
science to which the term Natural Philosophy has been applied, it will facilitate the 
object I hold in view, if we occupy a few moments in considering the proper import of 
these terms. * 

i « 

f- Natural Philosophy in ordinary language, means nothing more than the science or 
knowledge of natural truths. It embraces thus every fact in the phenomena of the 



universe, which our intellect is capable of comprehending and of arranging in similar 
groupes, refcrrable to the same or to analogous causes. These causes may be unknown, 
but their effects are obvious, so much so indeed nthat a clue to their proper classification 
may be found in the indisputable proposition—that all the material masses in nature 
are composed of indestructible particles or atoms, combined or held together by attjpetion 
of various kinds, and these particles being in themselves inert or incapable of changing 
their state of motion or q f rest. These few great truths, as that popular and elegant 
writer, Dr. Arnott, observes, lead to a ready comprehension of the nature or constitution 
of the masses of the universe and of the movements occurring among them and the laws 
by which they are governed. And even when we leave the comparatively nari'fJw circle to 
which a contemplation of mere material and terrestrial phenomena would restrict us, 
when for iuslance we investigate the nature of heat and light and elctricity and magne¬ 
tism, and when we ascend to the sublimest of all studies, that of the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, these truths still point to the readiest path by which our investigations 
may be persued with facility and success. 

As it is under the head of attraction that Chemistry becomes a department of Natural 
Philosophy, or of the knowledge of natural truths, I may so far anticipate a subsequent 
lecture as to enumerate the vrfHeties which tlic natural force of attraction present. We 
have thus the attraction of gravitation which causes all bodies to move towards each 
other in proportion to their mass, as substances fall towads the earth, as the tides obey 
the approach of the moon, and by which the heavenly bodies are balanced in their per¬ 
petual career through space. Again, there is the attraction of cohesion by which two 
smooth and uniform substances, such as polished metals or glass, or cut Indian rubber, 
adhere together, and lastly you have the electric attraction to which, as it embraces thfe 
magnetic and the chemical, I shall advert in more detail. 

• Without entering into minutiae which to the majority oV my hearers would prove 
utterly unintelligible, a few remarks will sufficiently explain what is meant by the words 
electric attraction. When a piece of glass or wax, or many other substances are rubbed 
by silk, it is found that the glass acquires the jiower of ( attracting or drawing towards 
it various light bodies in its vicinity. This is simply illustrated by the action of the 
electrical machine before you, in which friction excites this property to a remarkable 
degree.* 

Nqw you will observe that in these experiments the attracted substances undergo 
no change of properties. Their oolor, form, &c. remain as they were before in every 
respect. To this then the specific name of common electric attraction is given to distinguish 
it from the next which may be called the polar or magnetic, because under its influence 
bodies are disposed to place tlicn^elvcs in a determinate position with regard to the car¬ 
dinal points of the earth, pointinf N. S. E. or W. and while so effected have the addi¬ 
tional property of attracting iron and a*few other substances with great power. With 
the common magnet or compass needle, almost all my auditors are familfar. You kno# 
how it points nearly to the North and South, and how powerfully it attracts iron. The 
cause of this polarity and attraction remained for ages one of nature’s mosf 
mysterious secrets, but the splendid discoveries recently made by Faradaf and 
Oersted unequivocally prove that the magnetic is but a species of electric attrac¬ 
tion. The minute and detailed accounts of these discoveries I must reserve for ano¬ 
ther occasion. The proof I will shev^you now.* Whenever an electrical current is 
established in a Certain direction in any substance, that substance tends to -place „ 

* Hen Dr. O'S. illiutratcd tb remark* by an experiment with paper Dsn ret, ball*, be- 
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itself in tho same direction as tlte magnetic needle or mariner’s compass, and it at¬ 
tracts masses of iron in tbe same manner.. An electric current being thus excited in 
two minnte plates of zinc and copper, ”«nd made to circulate round a piece of com¬ 
mon iron, converts it instantaneously into a magnet of extraordinary power.* 

Such are two of tlie varieties of electric attraction. The third is the chemical which 
differs remarkably from the other species enumerated. It only acts at insensible dis¬ 
tances; it changes tlie secondary properties of the bodies between which it operates, 
and thus gives rise to the endless and beauteous variety of color, form and fabric, which 
by means a£ a few simple substances, only 54 in number, renders tbe constituents of this 
globe the inexhaustible sources of happiness and delight to mankind. 

The names of these 64 substances I have written on the list before you.f They are 
called simple or elementary', because they have not been decomposed or converted into 
more than one distinct substance. With the names of many of them, even the young¬ 
est of my hearers is familiar. There is gold for instance and copper and silver and 
lead and iron well known to every one, and called simple, because we cannot from gold 
or iron, &c. make any substance of different properties unless some other substance be 
present. These simple substances arc arranged under the heads of airs or gases, of 
metals and of solid non-metallic bodies. Now combined with each other in various pro¬ 
portions and numbers under the extraordinary power of the last or chemical variety of 
electrical attraction, these 54 substances constitute the whole material form of our globe, 
and its inhabitants themselves. Tbe air we breathe, the waters wc drink, the 
soil that yields us food, our food itself, in all its varieties, the fabrics of our 
attire, of our dwellings, our machinery, of the implements of war, of husbandry, 
of all the pursuits of life, are thus simply and thus the more wonderfully constructed. 
You may contemplate all the objects which surround j*ou in this room, and however 
great their variety, their ingredients are enumerated on that list. It is their association 
by electric attraction or affinity that gives rise to the variety you behold. The science of 
chemistry is that then, which examines the relations this species of attraction or affinity 
establishes, which ascertains the nature and constitution of the compounds thus pro¬ 
duced, and which determines the laws by which its action is guided. 

A few readily intelligible experiments will illustrate what I have stated regarding 
the distinguishing properties of simple substances and the peculiarities of the chemical 
electric attraction. ^.These experiments will further impress on the minds of the student 
this distinguishing feature of chemical attraction, namely, the changes which it effects 
in the form, color, smell, and other secondary properties of the bodies between which it 
operates.^ 

v 

Tbe domain of the science may thus appear to be* what in truth it is of vast and 
almost infinite extent, nevertheless its study presents facilities which soon enable us to 
master its detailsv Between Chemistry and the study of a language previously unknown 
to us, a striking analogy may be traced. The words of the language, however numerous, 
are composed of but a few letters. We learn the forms and sounds of these letters to 
associate them in words, and these words again we can analyze and divide into their 
original elementary constituents. Thus it is with the materials of this world, we look 
around us, are amazed at its grandeur and diversity, and our senses are confused as 
when we open a volume in an unknown tongue. But experiment and analysis effect for 

P • Dr. O'S. performed tlie experiment with the temporary magnet, end De la lUve'i apparatus. 

# * Theee were written on the 'board in front of the auditor*. 

I Here the professor explained by experiment tho change of properties caused Uy the chemical union of various poses, 
t 
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the chemical philosopher what gramnrars and dictionaries accomplish for the linguist. 
The difficulties of both pursuits soon vanish, anjl the original chaos irf marshalled iuto 
a system of perfect simplicity and order. 

• 

Having thus endeavoured to explain and illustrate the abstract nature of chemistry, 

1 shall next attempt to point out the practical applications of the science, its importance 
as a branch of general edtvalion, especially Tor the natives of this country, and above 
all, its essential, its vital necessity to the medical student. 

As a department of the general student's education, the knowledge of tbc^rroperties 
of these simple substances and their compounds, is fraught witli manifold advantages ; 
of these, one of the most valuable, is its peculiar tendency to the formation of, habits of 
sober and philosophical reasoning. Its very essence being the discovery of the qualities 
which distinguish one material substance from another, it trains the student by an 
insensible l>ut irresistible power in the discrimination of truth from error in all its 
relations whether metaphysical or material. It is, in fact, one of the best systems of 
practical logic a youth can Icaru. It teadlies him how to observe and appreciate the • 
minutest shades of difference as well as the widest generalization of facts, and it does 
this, not by an appeal to our (Rental faculties alone, not by the dry comparisons of the 
sides of trinngles or diameters of spheres, but through the channels of ail our percep¬ 
tions by what we see and hoar and feel and taste and smell. On the first occasion of my 
addressing the classes of the Medical College, I quoted in support of these opinions a 
passage from an essay by Mr. Parkcs, which seems to me to bear so appropriately on 
the subject that I may perhaps be pardoned for referring to it again ; in alluding to the 
use of chemistry as a syllogistic system alone, Mr. Parkes emphatically says. “ It may 
be remarked that it is the necessary consequence of this study that it gives the habit of 
investigation and lays the foundation of an ardent and enquiring mind. If a youth has 
•been taught to receive nothing as true, but what is the result of experiment, bo will be 
in little danger of being led away by the insidious arts of sophistry, or having liis mind 
bewildered by fanaticism or superstition. The knowledge of facts is what he has beeq 
taught to csleem, and no reasoning, however specious, will ever induce him to receive as 
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true wliat appears to be incongruous or cannot be recommended by demonstration or 
analogy.” • 

Such was the opinion of Mr. Parkcs, one of the most elaborate and highly informed 
writers on this subject. But it is not mcicly on these moral grounds^hat I would seek 
to establish the importance of the study to the general native student, otlieY and perhaps 
more persuasive reasons may be laid before him. By becoming proficient in this science, 
bo learns the certain means of obtaining lucrative employment and considerable dis¬ 
tinction. We are in India situq^cd in llie vicinity of many territories to which Europeaus s 
are denied access, and which 9 scientific eye has never yet explored. These are open 
to the ingress of our native fellow subjects, but they know not how to make the observa¬ 
tions which chiefly render travels of scientific interest or utility. But If possessed of due 
knowledge o/ chemistry and natural philosophy, the native traveller would enter these 
unstudied regions and view them as he would a book in a familiar tongue. He could 
ascertain the heights of their mountains, the nature of their soils, the character and 
value of their mineral riches, the composition of their drugs and dye studs, and all this 
with an apparatus rfbt worth one hundred rupees. But not to stop beyond the limits of 
our own possessions, we might poiut^o climates %nd localities where a Kuropean dare 
not venture, but where a native may reside with impunity, where rich mines of the 
precious metals, as well as of copper, iron, tin, and lead have been discovered, sources’ 
of inexhaustible national and individual wealth, bat now utterly profitless through the 
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extreme ignorance of the natives of the mode ofCworking the ores. In illustration of 
what can be effected in this department, { may mention that in a series of specimens 
sent to me from a native copper mine in^Kemaon, the mere slags (or the part considered 
as waste by the workmen) were richer in copper than many ores which are turned to 
great profit in the hands of educated men. Under such a system native .mining must bo 
indeed a very useless calling, while if prosecuted by persons trained in chemistry for a 
few months, it would become a fertile source of national and individual emolument. 
Analogous cases are so numerous that they would occupy a long lecture to detail them. 
Possessed of many of the finest dye stuffs in the world, India is forced to export them 
to a mdre enlightened land, where the cottons also exported from India receive their 
colors and return to the place of their original production. I might adduce the instance 
of the Turkey red and of the permanent shawl green in proof of what India loses by her 
ignorance of the chemistry of the arts. The Turkey red cottons are well known in the 
markets of Bengal for their fine and permanent color, and their high price, yet though 
all the materials used in the process are of Indian growth, the skill to apply them does 
not exist, and the consumer is consequently forced to pay the expenses of their exporta¬ 
tion to Europe and their return to India, as wall as the remuneration of the European 
dyer. It is an authenticated fact that the shawl weavers of Cashmere and upper India 
have on more than one occasion purchased up English green cloth at fifteen rupees a yard 
merely for the purpose of extracting the green dye with which it was colored. In the manu¬ 
facture of porcelain, glass and various kinds of pottery, in the production of saltpetre, 
the cultivation of opium, the growth and purification of drugs and dyestuffs, for the 
wholesale market, the same wide field exists, in which numbers of young men would find 
lucrative employment, and would, moreover, be the source of inestimable benefit to their 
countrymen by disseminating among them the knowledge of the improved process by 
which the value of the manufactures alluded to would be enhanced beyond calculation. 

Such are a few of the useful applications to which the general student may turn this 
captivating science. It is one, moreover, which the humblest mind can sufficiently compre¬ 
hend and avail itself of, while to the highest and most gifted it affords unbounded scope 
for the employment of all its endowments. Duly impressed with the necessity of dissemi¬ 
nating such valuable knowledge, our most patriotic and enlightened statesmen, and other 
individuals of high rank in England, have within the last few years lent all their influ¬ 
ence to the establishment of Mechanics’ Institutes throughout the manufacturing towns ; 
in these institutions regular leotures on chemistry are delivered and crowds of humble 
citizens receive gratuitous instruction. The result is already known—from the ranks of 
the workman and the mechanic have sprung up a multitude of men of genius, whose 
endowments would otherwise have been thoroughly lost to mankind. Every art 
and manufacture has already felt the impetus of this mighty power of education ; 
inventions are daily patented and their practicability proved which but a few years since 
were merely talked of and laughed at as idle chimerical sdreams. In short, the progress 
of improvements becomes so rapid and extraordinary, that it is difficult even to speculate 
on the limits wh)ch human ingenuity will ultimately find. 

But even here I cannot close the enumeration of the motives which should influence 
the general student in the proseention of this study. I am aware that among my native 
pnpils there are many young men whose affluent circumstances will place them beyond 
the necessity of turning chemistry to purposes of emolument, and who perhaps may 
reasonably feel no ambition for distinction in this or any other science. But even to this 
section of native pnpils I can hold forth inducements enongh in the mental gratification 
‘ very rational being mast derive from the views this study communicates of the beauty, 
the simplicity, and the design which pervade allthe natural phenomena around us. A 
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lecture I once attended at the Royal'institution of London, may well illustrate this 
position. The lecturer treatod of the nature and properties of the air,—off the atmosphere 
we breathe. 

fie took a portion of the air of the room in which the audience was assembled. He 
analysed it and shewed that in that invisible, impalpable fluid there were two different 
gases; theso gases aeain ^e extricated from other substances, and imitating nature’s 
own processes he made atmospheric air. By appropriate experiments he caused mists 
and clouds to form, and miniature lightning to play through the air bo thus created. 
He cansed iron to burn like tinder in one of its elements and by the combustfon of lime 
produced a light as intolerable to the eye, as the rays of a noon-day sun. Water, he 
shewed congealed in a few moments as if by winter, he then separated its .elements 
and made them re-unite with an explosion like the thunder, and such heat that flint and 
agate melted before it like wax before an ordinary fire ; and to crown the demonstration, 
he lastly exhibited the same elements in another form, impelling a steam engine with the 
power of an elephant but obedient to the finger of a child. The audience on that occa¬ 
sion were composed of many distinguished fioblemcn, jurists, military officers, divines and 
other individuals of general education, and all seemed equally delighted with what they 
had witnessed. If then this science discloses snob attractions, that it is followed with 
avidity by these distinguished classes of society, the native general student may with con¬ 
fidence become their imitator in this as in many other pursuits. 

But if chemistry be thus profitable and gratifying to the general student, the medical 
student derives from it such inestimable benefit that I feel bound to point out in some 
detail the leading applications of the science to medicine and its tributary or dependent 
pursuits. 

> Though the nature of life is yet utterly unknown, and perha^ altogether inscrutable, 
we find that in the living body there arc constantly taking place numerous chemical ac¬ 
tions essential to life’s continuation. Of these one of the most important, is respiration or 
breathing. Chemistry has long since pointed out that the air we breathe is not as the 
ancients thought, and as the uneducated still believe, an elementary or simple substance 
but enmposod of oxygqn and nitrogen gases, with small quantities of an air called 
carbonic acid, and it has further proved the extraordinary fact that it is the oxygen 
alone which supports our breathing and thus maintains our lives. The nitrogen lends no 
assistance to the function; but most strange of all, the carbonic aci£ which exists in 
the air we are at this moment respiring, is a poison of such power that if it was present 
in the proportion of but one to four parts of air, every individual in this room would 
instantaneously perish. By various natural and artificial pr ocesse s this poison is produced 
abundantly on the snrfacc of the jjlobe. In many places {^accumulates rapidly to the 
[ imminent danger of those whoap^oach incautiously. A moderate knowledge of chemis¬ 
try, however, enables us not ouly to ascertain when its proportion becomes too great, but 
when this has happened to render it perfectly harmless. It leads us too, by our knowledge 
of the cause of the accident, to efficient means of treatment and cure. Many of the pupils 
now present recollect the experiment I showed them in demonstration of these facts, and 
how a bird apparently killed by carbonic acid, on the application of the proper treaftnent, 
instantaneously recovered and flew from the table. 

• 

The applications of chemistry to the study of respiration, and the understanding and 
treatment of manytither accidents, and of some diseases in which our breathing is con¬ 
cerned, would in itself oeonpy more than one lecture, I shall consequently turn to other 
and equally important applications of the science in medical pursuits. In the digestion 
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of our food, it has revealed the elements which most contribute to the nutriment of ani¬ 
mals, explained many of the wonderful (Changes by which our food is converted into blood 
and flesh and bone identical with our own. It lias taught us liow to relievo many painful 
and dangerous diseases of the digestive organs by strictly chemical means, and it has 
shewn mankiud how to extract wholesome, palatable and nutritious food from many sub¬ 
stances long supposed to be utterly destitute of utility. 

In diseases of the urinary organs again, in stone and gravel for instance, a knowledge 
of chemistry is indispensable. The stones formed are of different kinds, in fact of op¬ 
posite constitution. Some of them are dissolved or their formation prevented and the 
patients cured by means of remedies, which would to a certainty have the effect of ag¬ 
gravating the disease were the stone of a different chemical constitution. In short, if we 
understand chemistry, wo can cure many cases of stone, and thereby spare our patients 
a dangerous and awful operation ; but if we are ignorant of that science, our remedies 
will in all probability make the disease infinitely worse than before. 

Again, the blood and its secretions arc only understood by the chemist, and he applies 
his knowledge of their composition to practical uses of the utmost importance; in some 
diseases, for example, the blood undergoes changes whieh'chcmistry alone can explain, 
and by this explanation w-e are guided in our research for appropriate systems of cure. 
Since the sera when medicine was first cultivated, no more rcmarkablo event has occur¬ 
red, no more extraordinary proof of the power of well directed science over disease has 
been exhibited than the one to which I am now about to call your attention. As soon 
as the pestilential cholera reached England, experiments were undertaken by the desire 
of the Central Board of Health, with a view to ascertain whether the blood or other fluids 
of the body underwent any change in llie disease. I liad tlic good fortune to have been 
employed for this purpose. Simple experiments, so simple that I have already taught 
many of this class how to pcrfonn them correctly, shewed that the blood was already in 
a remarkable degree—that it bad lost a great quantity of the water it naturally contains, 
and the saline matter in which it also abounds. The inference seemed to me obvious, 
that whatever might be our ignorance of the cause of tlic disease, this at least was one of 
its cfTects which we should obviate before a cure could be accomplished. To effect this 
I proposed that at least in the desperate cases, abandoned by ail other systems, an at¬ 
tempt should be made to restore the fluidity of the blood by injecting the substances it had 
lost dire,oily into the veins. The suggestion was immediately adopted, and on the 10th of 
May, 1832, the first trial of the operation was made in Leith, by Dr. Latta of that, p’acc, 
and was attended with results perhaps the most wonderful of auy recorded in the history 
of practipgl medicine. I quote Dr. Latla’s words. 

“ The first subject of experiment was an aged female^ on whom all the usual remedies 
had been fully tried without producing one good symptom. She had apparently reached 
the last moments of her earthly existence, aud now nothing could injure her; indeed, so 
entirely was slie'reduced that l feared (Dr. Latta says) I should be unable to get my ap¬ 
paratus ready ere she expired. Having inserted a tube into the baslic v t ein cautiously, 
I twci ougly watclicd the effects. Ounce after ounce was injected, but no visible 
change was produced; still persevering, I thought she began to breathe less laboriously ; 
now the sharpened features and sunken eye and fallen jaw, pale and cold, boaring the 
manifest impress of death’s signet, began to glow with returning 'animation, the pulso 
which had long ceased returned to th£'wrist; at flrst small, weak, by degrees it became 
more and more distinct, fuller, slower, and firmer, and in tbe short space of half an hour, 
when six pints had been injected, she expressed in a firm voice that she was free from all 
uneasiness, actually ^ecame jocular, and fancied all she fieeded was a little sleep." 
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Such were the immediate effects of ftie operation. It was immediately repeated ort n 
fifteen abandoned cases, cases of individuals apparently beyond all hhroan relief. ■ In 
every case the same respite was given, and five of these moribund dying patients com¬ 
pletely recovered. Dr. Girdwood, of London, next came forward and oat of seven coses 
obtained five perfect cures. In one of these, blood drawn from the patient one day before 
and three days after the operation, were given to me for chemical analysis. In the first, the 
blood was thirteen per cent. a thicker than it naturally should be; in the second, after the 
operation, it had completely regained its natural density. 

The instantaneous benefits invariably derived from this operation, and^lie num¬ 
ber of cures obtained almost miraculously by its use, prove, at all events, the 
correctness of the principles on which it was founded. It is said to have failed in 
many cases. This is not surprising for many reasons; the patients on whom it has been 
performed hitherto have, in avast majority of esses, been either dying or actually dead. 
We could not pretend to work miracles by this or any other method. But independently 
of this, the thoughtlessness or ignorance of many practitioners in performing the operation 
with common instead of distilled water, is quite sufficient to account for many of the 
reputed failures, and for this reason, common water invariably contains atmospheric acid. 
Now the injection of a minute portion of air into the veins is so rapidly fatal that this is 
the mode now adopted for killing horses ut the tanneries of Paris.* 

I might dwell at great length on this as on many other causes of the reported failure of 
this operation did my time permit, I now content myself with quoting from the most 
eminent medical periodical of that day, its Editor's observations on one of these extraordi¬ 
nary cases. 

“ The case thus alluded to, we think, is one of the most interesting recorded in the annals 
of our profession. It entitles us to presume that as organic (^ministry improves, as our 
knowledge of the relation between the blood and remedies of different kinds increases, the 
art of treating diseases in general will he placed on a more certain and rational founda¬ 
tion. It teaches us how boldly we may proceed when certain antP scientific data are 
before us, and it thus dispells the all but cowardly timidity w hich has hitherto prevented 
the principles of the treatment in question from being carried into effect." 

These remarks are from a lending article *n the Lancet Yol. 1. 1832, wlieic fuU official 
rcport^will be found on all the particulars of this interesting subject. w 

I feel that I have now trifled so long with your patience that I must pass over very 
briefly some other departments of medicine, in which chemistry is equally essential and 
valuable. a , 

Among the foremost of these, especially in this country, is the study of the chemical 
composition of the medicines used in surgical and medical practice. * 

Some of the most powerful medicines we possess, such as calomel and the other £on^ 
pounds of mercury, lead, antimony, copper, iron, &e. are exclusively artificial prepara¬ 
tions, all easily and cheaply and well made by those who understand chemistry, but only 
obtainable at enormous expense by persons uninformed in that science. In every bazar 

- • ---- 

* I may odd too, that distilled taster at it it eommotSp prepared, contain* a considerable quantity of air also. For this impor¬ 
tant operation the water should be distilled so that air could not come in contact with it, and heated whea required to the * 
due temperature in the receiving bottles, Instead of using the rude mixture of hot and cold water generally employed—Afo«« tju 
Lecturer. • 
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in India the raw material is to be found from which all these valuable remedies, from the 
use of which your countrymen are now debarred, can be prepared. But you must be prac¬ 
tical chemists to accomplish this national object, mere book chemistry will not do. In 
proof of this I need not adduce more than one solitary fact. The substance called 
toormah or sulphuret of antimony, which is cheap and abundant in every bazar, is the 
source from which ail the invaluable preparations of antimony, for instance tartar emetic, 
are prepared. Now, on referring to Dr Ainslie’s work on Indian materia medica, you will 
find that author asserting that what is sold for toormah is always sulphuret of lead not of 
antimony. The practical chemist alone could decide this question, and on analyzing 
the soormati of the bazar, I found not only real sulphuret of antimony but the best and 
purest I ever met. 

Again there are many valuable medicines, such as Peruvian bark, composed of a small 
quantity of an active remedial principle, mixed up with much useless or even prejudicial 
matter. From this bark the chemist has extracted quinine, by which we now can master 
most of the fevers of this country, rendering it to the wealthy and the great, practically 

* on a par in salubrity with many more favofed climates. But this Peruvian bark and 
quinine and other similar valuable remedies are only obtainable from Europo or other 
countries at an expense which renders them unattainable? by the poor inhabitants of this 
country. But I have too firm a faith in the providence of nature not to believe that she 
has been as bountiful to India as to Peru. Though our jungles and forests exhale miasmata 
they aro doubtless productive of febrifuge vegetables too. I look with confidence to 
the indigenous materia medica for a substitute even for the inestimable quinine. The 
enquiry is already proceeding under the most favorable circumstauces, and ere long I 
trust the discovery will he established which would be fraught with inappreciable good to 
millions of our poor Indian fellow subjects. This once accomplished, we will in India, if 
a class of native practical chemists be brought into existence, be almost independent of 
any other country. I have taken the trouble of counting the number of medicines now 
imported from Europe. They amount to several hundreds, all of which, except about 80, 
may be prepared or grown in this country. For these 80 many efficient substitutes exist 
in known indigenous productions. ^ 

It is almost unnecessary for me to pursue any further the uses of chemistry to the 
medical student. I will only allude to one topic more. There are numerous and very 
powerful t poisons, rapidly proving fatal when taken in a certain quantity. I may mention 
prussic acid, basytes, oxalic acid, corrossive sublimate, caustic potash, oil of \jtriol, 
&c. as instances; these and many others chemistry renders perfectly harmless by point¬ 
ing out antidotes, which if administered in proper time, are the certain means of saving 
life. To chemistry agaii^weturn in cases of murder by poisoning, to enable us to 
, detect the substance used, and bring the murderer to^justice. The nicety with which 
in many cases this science enables us to accomplish thfi important end will be judged 
of when I tell you that a very little practice in the'laboratory will enable you to detect the 
100th part of a gfain of arsenic, corrosive sublimate, &c. in any mixture that can be pre¬ 
sented J|ky oa ’ And perhaps it will be equally pleasing to you to know that this science 
will very often enable you to protect persons labouring under false accusations. 

4 

I shall now conclude by giving a summary account of the mode in which the classes 
shall be conducted. * 

«. t 

«• 

* I propose in the first place to bring the pupils through the list of simple snbstances 
before yo£ and their compounds, minutely investigating their properties as we proceed. 
The history of chemistry, one of the the most pleasing departments of my duties, I will 
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take op seriatim as I examine each simple substance. Thus, when we come to the metals, 
their history will bring us back to the days of Gobcr and the alchemists, to their dreams 
on transmutation and on the philosopher’s stone? When the air is to be described the 
labors of Priestly, Cavendish, and Lavoisier will find their most appropriate, because 
most intelligible, record, Having gone through the simple substances, I shall shew how 
they are a fleeted by heat and light, and in this department the steam engine, and subse¬ 
quently the recent magnificent discoveries in electricity and magnetism will bo fully 
considered. In this system I may add, I imitate with slight modifications the plan 
[ pursued in the Schools of Chemistry of the Universities of Edinburgh and London. 

I say with slight modifications, for I am aware that it is usual in most schoA to com¬ 
mence with heat and light, and thence to proceed at once to electricity and magnetism, 
and last of all, to the simple substances. The plan seems to me open to so m^ny objec¬ 
tions, that 1 have decided on adopting the different course I have described. From the - 
difficulties I myself encountered while a student in comprehending the laws of heat before 
I was taught the properties of the substances on which the operation of these laws was 
pointed out, I cannot but be convinced of the advantages of the method l now propose. 
How, for instance, can the speeiji' lieat of the yases, an important and most useful but most 
elaborate .subject, be possibly studied with advantage by those who are ignorant of the 
other physical and chemical properties of the gases in question. On this point I appeal 
with confidence to more tliaif one of the eminent scientific gentlemen now present. 
Again, as to licat, the recent researches of Nobili and Mulloni on radiant heat would 
alike defy the intelligence of any student who did net possess extensive and accurate 
knowledge of the chemistry of the simple substances ; in proof of this I may mention 
that the new and beautiful results they have obtained, can only be demonstrated by 
an instrument called the thermo-multiplier, they have constructed, and which is now 
preparing in this laboratory, so delicate in its indications that the heat of a common 
ily or of a budding flower, even of the moon’s rays, is distinctly shewn by it. It 
would be idle, I repeal, to attempt to teach my pupils the usef of this instrument at the 
commencement of the course, and it would be equally idle to Attempt to teach the laws 
of beat without its assistance. These remarks coterie paribus applycd to galvanism and 
electricity, also sciences which Faraday has within the last few completely months revo¬ 
lutionized. It would be equivalent to the teaching of life Ptolcmcian instead of tho 
Copcrnican astronomy, if 1 were to follow in this school any doctrines but those which 
Faraday has established, and which will mark this century with distinction in all future 
scientific chronicles. I might as vtfcll give lectures on astronomy to men destitute 
of all knowledge of the rudiments of mathematics as persevere in the usual routine of the 
schools, as to the order of the lectures on galvanism and electricity. 

Lastly, on the alternate days whenever the subject admits of it, the medical pupils will 
be instructed iu tho laboratory in the practical details of chfflRStry, especially in the mak¬ 
ing of medical prcpaiations and«esting of poisons and analysis of ores and minerals. In 
this section I shall follow the system adopted in the Ecole Praque'o f Paris, tho bene¬ 
ficial workings of which I have myself witnessed. These courses will qccupy about five 
months, and next year will, 1 trust, he followed by one for general students and trades¬ 
men exclusively on the chemistry of the.arts, and in which they have tho benefit of visit¬ 
ing the many manufactories about Calcutta ; and another for the most distinguished of tfie 
medical pupils on the minute details of analysis on the peculiar plan followed by Rose, the 
professor of chemistry at Berlin. 

* * 

The only serious difficulty I anticipate in carrying these designs is in the impossibility 
of providing all the pupils with tho admirable class books of Europe. The only remedy 
I can devise for this deficiency, is the publication next year of the notes of my lectures 
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in the form of a Manual. This will be of use to tbfe elementary students, while those who 
distinguish themselves shall not want boo^s to promote their exertions. Of course the 
success of the plan depends chiefly on tie zeal and capacity of the pupils. Of their capa¬ 
city no one who looks at their foreheads can doubt for a moment; of their zeal, too, I have 
had already ample proof, and why should they not be zealous. They have every inducement 
before them to make them enthusiastic. Emolument, honor, and distinction must rouse 
them from the apathy alleged to be their national curse. In fine, I would bid them to look 
forward with the feelings of patriotic men to the benefits they can thus spread among their 
fellow subjects. Every pupil wo teach here may go forth in his turn and teach a hundred 
more, tlimtocattering in every direction the seeds of useful knowledge we now arc im¬ 
planting, among themselves. They will thus become the true reformers of their sera, and 
though some among them may not live to see the gathering in of the harvest they have 
sown, their memory will at least be honored as the first who guided the plough over a field 
which for ages had been a fruitless, because an uncultivated, waste. 


I feel it necessary to correct a misapprehension relative to the publicity of these lec¬ 
tures. They cannot be called strictly public. In the first place I am not aware how far 
that might be sanctioned by the Principal of the Collcgc*or the Committee of Public In¬ 
struction. The lectures, moreover, will scarcely be of the description calculated for a 
general audience, being solely intended for the elementary instruction of the Hindu Col¬ 
lege and Medical pupils. Next cold season I hope to give a course of popular lectures in 
Calcutta. Meanwhile any gentlemen who may feel interested in our progress, and satis¬ 
fied with mere rudimental instruction, are of course perfectly welcome to attend. 



INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, May 3, 1836. 
BY H. II. GOODEVE, ESQ. 


We are now about to commence upon another and a very different branch of study 
from that to which you have hitherto devoted your attention. 

• 

A large portion of the foundation of your future medical knowledge has, I trust, 
been securely laid by the attention you have paid to the Science of Anatomy and her 
twin-sister Physiology. You arc now ready to apply with advantage the information 
you have already acquired, and to prosecute with profit the more practical part of your 
profession. Without that previous knowledge you would have labored in vain. As you 
have already been frequently told, you can know nothing of the nature of disease until 
you have made yourselves masters of the«structurc and uses of the parts which are the* 
subject of that disease. I need not, on this occasion, therefore, enlarge upon the important 
character of the studies in vfhich you have heretofore been engaged, and their intimate 
connexion with those to which you are about to devote your attention. Their value must 
be self-evident even to the tyro, how much more is it then to you who have already made 
so much progress in your studies—a progress, I may add without flattery, which has been 
made within so short a period of time, that it is equally creditable to yourselves and gra¬ 
tifying to your instructors. Strict, however, as the connection between healthy ami 
morbid anatomy may be, and much as the progress you may hope to make in the latter, 
will depend upon your knowledge of the former, you will find that the subject of your 
present studies differs materially in its nature from that in which you have hitherto 
• been engaged. In the study of anatomy you, for most part, require the 
exercise of memory only; now, still retaining in your minds the knowledge you have al¬ 
ready obtained, you must call reflection and judgment to your aid, and be assured, gen¬ 
tlemen, these qualities must be of no inferior character, or you wi^ never become skilful 
physicians, or accomplished surgeons. In place of acquiring a long list of bard names, 
with an account of the;relative position of arteries, nerves and muscles, you must now 
learn to distinguish between the various alterations in structure and functions which occur 
in the machine whose separate parts you have bceu studying, and you must seek to deviso 
appropriate plans of treatment for the cure of these derangements. 

When we consider the nature of these duties, how much depends upon your future 
knowledge and ability; how largo a portion of happiness you may produce by the skil- 
fuluess of your treatment, or ou.the other hand how mucIP'misery, mental and bodily, „ 
you may inflict by the mistake? of your ignorance, you w'ill not, I am sure, require to be 
told that all your energy, all your attdbtion, must be employed to accomplish the task 
before you, and that the same praise-worthy diligence you have hitherto displayed, must 
now be exercised with renewed ardour; that your zeal must be unwearying, your labor 
unremitting. t 

To this you arc more especially bchoven when you consider the miserable state of 
tho healing art amongst your countrymen. When you contemplate the frightful mis¬ 
chiefs of quackery, the fatal effects ^f ignorance*daily manifested around you, you must 
see ample causc'to strain every nerve to remove these crying evils. Remember the prou<^’ 
position in which you are placed. Recollect that if you avail yourselves of the opportu¬ 
nities now offered you, to you Vill belong the high honor of first introducing amongst your 
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brethren a radical improvement in the medical art. # For, when the superiority of your 
knowledge over that of the common native practitioner shall become conspicuous, as needs 
it must be, your countrymen will gladly avail themselves of it, as the richer portion of 
them now do of the superior science of the European surgeons and physicians. 

The hope of emulating your success will then induce others to follow your example; 
it will serve as an incitement to those who are now content with,ignorance to make them¬ 
selves masters of the same knowledge which will have renderod you so conspicuous. 
The trade of the quack will fail; he will be compelled to educate himself rationally and 
study his profession as a science, or starve; he will no longer bo able to fool away men’s 
lives with his ignorance and chicanery. 

Be assured that the formation of this noble institution, (for the establishment of which 
we cannot be sufficiently grateful to the enlightened founders) will be a death-blow to 
the reign of erupirccisin in India ; every syllable of Instruction conveyed within these 
walls, saps the foundation of the empire of qnackery which has so long triumphed in 
' this country. 

It is true, that many of the native physicians pretend to^rcat learning, and no doubt 
they have spent much time and labor in pouring over the precepts of the shastras, and 
the aphorisms of the Arabian'philosophers; but in approching the study of medicine us a 
science, you will find that from your own medical works of the highest repute, or from the 
experience even of the best informed of your practitioners, you will derive but little assist¬ 
ance or instruction. How can it possibly be otherwise. The medical art in India, such as 
it is, is founded upon no knowledge of anatony, no principles of physiology. It is utterly 
devoid of all pathological research—objects which must necessarily form the basis of all 
scientific enquiries upon the subject. On the contrary, it consists of a set of dogmas, gene¬ 
rally as ridiculous and injurious, as they arc unintelligible, stating for example'thatall dc- • 
scascs are either of a hot or cold nature, or that they arc produced by humours in the brain or 
in the liver—opinions formed without any reference whatever to the actual condition of the 
organs or of their functions, either in a healthy or a diseased state. Resting upon such un¬ 
sound foundations, upon such opinions, with regard to the cause and nature of diseases, 
how can wc expect the plan of treatment to he more valuable. If possible, it is still worse, 
more ridiculous, and far more mischievous. The hot and cold diseases require anta¬ 
gonizing cold and hot remedies to counteract them, and such a collection of drugs and 
useless compounds as the unfortunate patients are compelled to swallow, can scqjecly 
be conceived by one educated in a rational manner. But they are worse than useless. 
There are too many of them positively injurious in tho highest degree—many of them so 
dangerous that it is horrible lo reflect upon.the miserable effects which are sometimes pro- 
» duced by them. Death itself would he a mercy in comparison with the consequences which 
1 have sometimes seen to ensue from the administration of some of the native poisons. 
Amongst the rest, I may mention mercury, which in the hands of the native practitioners 
;-J>iays sad havoc wulh the miserable victims of syphilis; arsenic also and aconite under tho 
same of his-booric, is used to an extent, which frequently induces the mojt lamentable 
results^ for example, madness, epilepsy, and a host of others which I have not time now 
to allude to, but which wo shall hereafter have too many opportunities to observe. When 
^.speaking of the state of native medicine in this country, there is one subject to 
which I cannot avoid referring: I allude to the destitute stale of the sick poor. 
Tho better cfasscs when attacked wh.li illness gan obtain some sort of assistance, 
•apd those who are rich enough can get European doctors. But, alas! "the poor are for 
tie most part totally helpless; they have no where to look for aid of any kind; they die 
Hj^lpusands for want the commonest relief. It is indeed a sad stigma upon their 
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wealthier fellow-countrymen that onl} one native hospital exists In this enormous city, 
and even that in a great measure is supported by Government. It is true that it has 
for some years becu proposed to establish another one; but the attempt has hitherto 
proved abortive. Some few of the more enlightened natives have, in a most laudable 
manner, lent their support to its establishment; but their example has not been followed 
by others, and amongst a population rolling in riches, thirty thousand rupees alone 
have been scraped togcthcr^wilh no small difficulty. A very small portion of the enor¬ 
mous wealth possessed by some of the rich Baboos—wealth either hoarded by them 
in large iron chests, where it lies useless alike to themselves or their neighbours, or 
squandered in ihe pomp and foolery of a religious procession or a marriag^cercmony 
—would erect hospitals and dispensaries through every town in India, where the poor 
' might iind relief from disease and a refuge from the horrors of a lingering death. But 
I would fain hope that better times are not far distant. To return, however, to the 
more immediate subject of the lecture. 

The practical part of the science to which you are devoted, is divided into two portions. 
Surgery and the Practice of Physic. The former comprehends all the maladies which , 
appear externally, including the accidents to which the body is liable, such as fractures, 
dislocations, M-ounds and the various manual operations which it may be necessary to per¬ 
form for the care of diseases; in*fact, all diseases which udmit of the remedy being applied 
directly to the part affected. 

On the other hand, the practice of physic treats of the diseases which affect the inter¬ 
nal organs of the body—those parts to which wc have no direct access—diseases whose pro¬ 
gress we cannot witness—of whose nature wc can only judge l>y the effects which they 
produce upon the system generally, such for example as diseases of the viscera, distur¬ 
bance of the great function of circulation, respiration, digestion, and of the nervous 
•system. There is, however, one class of diseases which h^vc been placed within the 
limits of physic, which, according to all established rules, wc should expect to liud 
within the precincts of surgery. The diseases of the shin have lrom lime immemorial 
formed a part of the study of physio. If it is possible for any one set of diseases to be 
more clearly a part of stnoul side division than another, it is these ; they are the most 
superficial of ail, the jnost conspicuous externally, aud the most readily treated from 
without. 

the divisionbclwccn these two branches of the profession, it is manifest tlial surgery 
has the most advantageous share of the work. The surgeon can sec his way clearly before 
him ; he may watch from hour to hour the changes which arc taking place in the organ which 
he has to treat, and he sees at once the direct effect of the remedies which he applies. On 
the other hand, in the practice of physic all is comparalifCTJr dark and uncertain. The 
physician, for the most part, stes nothing of the disorder he is treating, but the general 
symptoms; he cannot observe its frequency or ascertain distinctly the operation of his re¬ 
medies. His practice in surgery is in the dark. His situation resembles that of the surgeon 
w ho may he called on to treat adiscase of the arm or leg, while the affected part is studiously 
concealed from him behind a curtain, and he is only permitted to see his patient’s tongue 
or feel his pulse. Wc should expect then that surgery would be considered the more 
perfect art of the two, or at least that it would have held an equal rank with physic; but 
it has not, until lately', been so regarded. 

• 

la former dffys physic was deemed a noble science, while surgery was considered 
mere mechanical drudgery. 
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The physician was looked upon as a superior ‘being, while the surgeon was treated 
as a common artisan. The physician yanked with the learned and the great, while the 
surgeon was associated in the same ignoble trade with the barber. This ill-assorted 
union of shaving and surgery continues up to the present day in some parts of Europe, 
and in the East there are still no other surgeons than the barbers. In the more enlightened 
countries of Europe, and America, however, in consequence of the great progress which 
has been made in the department of surgery, that science has-been raised to a level with 
physic, and the practitioners of both classes are placed upon an equality; indeed, they 
are now constantly united in one person. In England, however, more especially in Lon¬ 
don, the separation still exists to a great extent. The surgeon and the physician are 
often distinct individuals. This distinction, however, for all practical purposes, is 
extremely absurd and inconvenient. The two branches of the profession blend no insen¬ 
sibly into each other, that no fair line of distinction can possibly be drawn between them. 

There is yot another and an important division of medicine, the study of which forms 
a separate branch of education. One relief, however, at present you cannot study; hereafter 
you may perhaps have an opportunity of doing so. I allude to the department of midwifery, 
and the diseases peculiar to women. Tt is a department which the prejudices of the East 
will not admit the male part of the community to practise, add it is consequently at present 
in the hands of women of the most ignorant description, who daily commit mischief still 
more dire than those perpetVatcd by the quacks of the other sex. I do hope, however, that 
the time will come even in our day, when your country women will participate in the benefit 
which an improved state of medical knowledge will produce in this land; and if men 
are not allowed to practise this branch of our profession, that well-instructed female 
practitioners in midwifery, like those of France, will ere long occupy the place of the 
wretched old women who now perform the offices of midwifery and female physician. 

These distinctions of physic and surgery, foolish as they may be In a practical point of 
view, arc however extremely useful to the student, and universally adopted in nil medi¬ 
cal schools, the two branches forming, properly enough, separate portions of education. 

« 

In furtherance of this plan, therefore, the present course of lectures will be devoted 
to the study of physic alone. Surgery you will learn in due time under the guidance 
of my talented colleague Principal Bramley. 

In studying physic yon will soon find that yon aro not engaged in fathoming the 
depths of any exact science. So far from it, medicine is unhappily the most uncertain 
of the whole. The nature of the subject frequently renders the investigation of its 
phenomena highly unsatisfactory; and our conclusions on the subject too often nn- 
, certain. Much as our knowledge of disease has advanced within the last few years, we aro 
still comparatively ignorant upon many points connected with it. Evon up to the present day 
we are at times compelled to wander in the land of speculation without a compass to guide 
our way; or at lire best with one so imperfect that it often directs us in the wrong track. 
Although the present advanced state of medical knowledge may enable ns to ascertain 
for the most part the nature of the various complaints to which the human frame is liable, 
and tqjlfl&tinguisb them from each other, you will find yourselves frequently at fault, 
an$you will often liavo reason to know that you have formed a wrong judgment upon 
tlie disease you have been treating. There are cases perpetually brought before us which 
ptffie the utmost ingenuity of our art to (discover th^ir true seat, and still more completely 
.Aothey set at defiance all our efforts to relieve them. This is perhaps" more especially 
idhp case with the nervous system than with any other. The impenetrable mystery which 
envelopes the functions of this system in a state of health, Extends itself too frequently 
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over the changes which are produced it by disease rendering them utterly unintelli¬ 
gible and too often incurable. But above all c th}ngs be not disappointed if you find that 
your curative intentiont do not always answer the purpose you wish them to fulfil. How* 
ever correct may be the judgment you form upon the disease before you, and howsoever 
well-adapted your remedies may be theoretically, you will constantly fail in your efforts to 
obtain a cure, and you will be compelled to witness the complaint rapidly advancing to a 
fatal termination in spite of all your efforts to arrest its progress. But console yourselves 
under such circumstances with the reflection that the patient is not immortal, nor is the 
physician all-wise. Our art is yet comparatively so backward that the most talented and 
the most learned must frequently fail for want of moro accurate and extended informa¬ 
tion ; but under any circumstances we cannot always succeed. Mortality is the lot of all 
living things. It is appointed unto all men once to die, and the wliolo power of our art 
cannot diminish the natural mortality of mankind. The utmost we can hope to accom¬ 
plish is to relieve the sufferings of our fellow creatures and to prolong lives which but for 
our exertions, might sink into an early grave. As it is true that the philosopher’s stone is 
yet hidden in the bowels of the earth, so is the elixir of life hitherto undiscovered. Do 
not, however, deem from this tliatour profession is one of little moment and that because it • 
is not all perfect, it is not worthy of the most profound attention; you will soon find, I trust, 
that it is one of the highest value ; that its effects are perhaps more important than those 
of any other. The success v?hich attends the efforts of the skilful physician, are at 
times almost miraculous. The relief which he affords to the agonized patient, the signal 
triumphs which he is able to obtain over disease, and the many blessings which he is 
thereby enabled to confer upon mankind, renders the science which is capablo of 
endowing its votaries with such power, one of the grandest and most enobling which 
you can pursue. 

While pursuing the study of disease, you will, I trust, soon perceive the import¬ 
ance of paying strict attention to a morbid anatomy, or pathology as it is sometimes impro¬ 
perly termed. Pathology, in truth, signifies the whole history of disease; its causes and 
symptoms, modes of action, and the rational of it, as well as the mere morbid changes, 
which take place in the various textures of the body in the courswof disease. It is not 
merely morbid anatomy, it is morbid anatomy anfi morbid physiology together. That you 
cannot hope to understand any thing of disease without a knowledge of this art, I 
need scarcely tell you; you cannot treat rationally that malady the nature of which you 
do not understand, 

■? r ou must study morbid anatomy deeply before you can hope to make yourselves mas¬ 
ters of the medical art. It is to the cultivation of this department of our profession, the 
theoretical department, properly speaking, that we may attribute the great improvements 
which have taken place in the practice of medicine witliinTEe last few years. When we, 
come to speak of the history of lacdicine, a subject which I shall for the present defer, you 
will be amused with the ridiculous theories which were prevalent before the study of 
pathology was pursued as it now is. * 

It is only within the last last forty or fifty years that this branch of the science mgy 
he said to have made any satisfactory progress. Previous to the latter end of tRo 13th 
century, medical men troubled themselves but little with the condition of tlio organs they 
were endeavouring to cure, and the speculations they did form upon the subject were 

vague and often highly absurd. * 

• * 

m 

The change which has been since wrought in the practice of physic, has been rapst 
striking. In place of administering a long list of empirical remedies, a vile farrago of 
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drugs and nastiness, we are able to pursue clear and simple methods of treatment, founded 
upon our knowledge of the morbid changes which take place in the various organs of 
the body. Never, I pray you, neglect any opportunity of examining the bodies of those who 
may unfortunately die in your charge; and in the course of your professional carrier, but 
too many opportunities of so doing will occur to you. By so doing, and comparing the mor¬ 
bid appearances with the symptoms you have been watching, you will acquire information 
which nothing else can possibly afford you. t 

In seeking to cure tbc diseases wbich arc brought before you, you will find that the 
great remedial agent, the power upon whose aid alone you can depend for assistance in 
the time of need, whose laws must be the basis of all your principles, and the guide of 
your actions, is nature. You have already seen her working in our bodies in the time of 
health, regulating nil our functions and directing the various processes which constitute 
life. Be assured she does not neglect us in the hour of sickness. When we arc attacked 
with disease we find her striving to drive off the enemy, inventing plans to eject him 
from our bodies. The disposition thus cv,inccd by the power within us, called by the an- 
, dents the vismcdicatrix nature, or in plain English, the curative power of nature, is con¬ 
stantly acting for our advantage, and pointing out to us the path, wc as physicians 
should pursue. By watching the operation of this power, wc learn to proceed upon 
rational principles, and to employ our remedies towards the right object. We find, for 
example, that cases of fever often terminate spontaneously by the bursting forth of a pro¬ 
fuse perspiration or tlic occurrence of wliat is called a critical discharge of some kind ; a 
smart diarrhoea for instance. Observation of these processes, at once suggests to us 
the employment of medicines which have a similar effect. Following in nature’s footsteps, 
then, we administer to our fever patients diaphoretics or medicines which have a tendency 
to produce perspiration, and emetics, cathartics or purgatives which create a free dis¬ 
charge from the alimentary canal. Again wo find that the sudden suppression of certain 
cutaneous eruptions tends to produce a disease in some internal organ, whilst on the other 
hand internal disease are frequently relieved by the spontaneous occurrence of an eruption 
on the skin. From these we learn the employment of counter irritants, or in other words, 
the irritation of some part of the body distant from the seat of disease, which by setting 
np a new process in a remote spot causes the original irritation to subside. Indeed we 
have reason to believe that many of the diseases which wo behold, are merely the efforts 
of nature to get rid of some offending matter; then the presence of certain indigestible 
substances in the alimentary canal induces a violent purging. This is nature’s effort to 
remove the annoying matter. What can we do under such circumstances? We can but 
follow the manifest indications before us. We mast aid the effort of nature by giving a 
more powerful stimulus to the pcristalic action of the bowels and by thus cncreasing the 
diorrhora temporarily, we remove the disease permanently. Many similar instances 
e might be adduced, if we bad time to refer to them. Let me therefore repeat to you, that 
nature is the great physician, and that we are merely her'assistants; that our business is 
to watch her motions closely, obey her dictates and aid her efforts. The most successful 
medical practitioner is he who contents himself with obedience to those laws of nature, 
who follows her counsels most implicitly. 

• Y«n will soon learn that the more simple your remedies are, the better it will bo for 
the patient, and the easier will be the treatment of the disease, and that by an unneces¬ 
sary interference with the medicatrix naturae you not only retain the progress of the 
case, but yon may proclaim a new disease equally formidable with the one you are anxi¬ 
ous to relieve. 1 

With regard to the employment of remedies, I need not say much at present; 
as in this coarse of lectures, I do not propose to enter intouny minute details upon the 
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subject. Hitherto you are ignorant of the sefenpe of materia medica } you know not the 
names, muoh less the properties of the various drugs which you are to employ in the cure 
of disease; it would he premature, therefore,, to speak at length of the employment of these 
articles. Indeed in the ensuing lectures I shall seek rather to lay before you the theory 
and principles of the science than the practise of physic. Strictly speaking, I shall en¬ 
deavour to point out to yoi%the general history and arrangement of the symptoms and' 
the various conditions of the affected organs which they indicate,—the judgment you 
may form from thence upon the probable termination of the disease, and occasionally 
give you an outline of the general plan of the treatment to be pursued. Next year the 
lectures will be formed upon a more extended scale and partake more of a practical cha¬ 
racter, while clinical lectures will from time to time be delivered to you upon inch cases 
of interest as you may meet with in the hospitals. Principal Bramley will then assist me 
with the benefit of his extensive experience in illustrating the practical part of the subject. 

Ere you enter upon the branch of study now before you, let me warn you that 
attendance upon lectures, however assidudus, or the most attentive perusal of medioal 
works, will never make you skilful physicians while you confine yourselves to them alone. 

# 

There is but one school wherein you can hope to succeed in your studies to any 
great purpose. In the school of experience. It is only at the bed side of the sick, by 
observing closely the symptoms and progress of disease, watching the effect of remedies, 
and,—should the termination of the malady prove a fatal one, and the death of your pati¬ 
ent afford you an opportunity to inspect the body,—carefully noting the changes which 
have taken place in the various organs : it is only by these means that you can hope to 
render yourselves worthy and useful members of the profession you hare chosen. 

• 

• The character of disease alters so completely under various circumstances, that we 
can scarcely hope to find the same complaint exactly alike in any two individuals. 
It requires the study and experience of years to form a skilful medical practitioner. 
Up to the latest hour of your lives you will find tligt you hawe yet much to learn, and each 
day will bring with it a lesson of more or loss consequence. Do not on this account 
however undervalue the*instruction conveyed to you in lectures and books. Whilst you 
studiously avoid a servile adherence to any peculiar doctrines, merely because they carry 
with them the weight of a great name, do not flatter yourselves that you are above in¬ 
struction, or that your own labor and ingenuity, however great, can entitle you to des¬ 
pise the performance of others. As beginners this is more especially applicable to you. 
Until you have made yourselves masters of the rationale of disease and the principles of 
treatment, your visits to the sick will be a complete waste o&Aime. Let me beg of you, 
therefore, to peruse with care ^he admirable medical works with which our library 
abounds and to pay close attention tp the lectures you may have an opportunity of 
hearing. 

• 

By following the plan of study which will be marked out for you, yon will, I trust, 
find yourselves insensibly acquiring an intimate knowledge of your profession, a know* 
ledgo which will never desert you in the time of need,—the great advantages of which 
you will daily experience when you go forth into the world to practise for yourselves. 
If on the other hand you neglect those opportunities—opportunities never again to be 
recalled, you will soon have cause deeply to lament your idleness. No situation is more 
pityable than that of the medical practitioner, who finds himself at the bed side of a patient 
affected with some dangerous malady, while conscious of his own ignorance and utterly 
at a loss to determine upon wha't plan of treatment to pursue, he beholds the unfortunate 
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victim of his incapacity hourly growing wbrse and gradually linking to the grave from 
which he baa no power to rescue him—unless indeed some lucky chance occurs, which 
this ignoramus has the degredatiop to know is the effect of some. unforseen good fortune, 
and can in no wise be attributed to his skillful management. 

’ >••*; !:■ *. • . ■ 

;,'Bow different are the sensations of the studeous and skitful practitioner under the 
libs, circumstance. He is confident that as far as human art. will permit, he is 
Capable ^assisting to the uttermost the suffering individual before him. He has no legi¬ 
timate source ofjpgrot for ill-spent time; no stings of conscience to upbraid Aim 
that the fatal result is owing to his ignorance or inattention. He' has done all 
that lies in jhis power; he has performed his duty aud is satisfied. He feels on 
the other hand a proportionate degree of satisfaction if his efforts are crowned with 
success. If the termination of the case be favorable, the knowledge that his power and 
well-directed skill have contributed to produce it, amply reward him for the labor he has 
expended in acquiring the requisite knowledge of bo profession. Let me hope 
that you will take part with the latter, and that you will strive to emulate his 
Course. Let me repeat that the science of medicine is one of the most interesting 
studies to pursue, one of the noblest arts to practise' to which an intelligent and 
well-educated man can possibly devote himself. The physician wields a power 
. Which is capable of affording the purest happiness, the most valued of all blessings to his 
fellow creatures. By the skilful exercise of his art, he saves mankind from torture, 
misery and death. Pie restores peace to the wretched, he administrates consolation to 
the unhappy—he gives life to the dying. By the timely interposition of his aid he is 
enabled to rescue from the fangs of disease, from the jaws of death, the most valuable 
members of society, the benefactors of the human race, the great—the learned—the vir¬ 
tuous ; and in the humbler walks of private life, his labors are equally valuable. 
While he affords to the suffering individual himself corporeal ease and mental tranquil- 
ltty, by restoring fo the bosom of an afflicted family some loved member of their circle, 
the support of their'pxistenoe, or the joy of their hearts, who is about to be snatched from 
them by some terrible disease, what happiness does he confer! What frightful misery 
does he remove 1 

The practice of our profession, gentlemen, may occasionally be embittered with dis¬ 
appointment and annoyance,—and where shall we find one that is not; but these drawbacks 
are more than counter-balanced by tbe unalloyed satisfaction, tlic unspeakable pieasuio 
which sueb deeds as these produce. 
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During the last thirty years, the earnest endeavours of the Supreme Government have 
been unceasingly exerted to induce the Rulers of Oude to reform the administration of 
that misgoverned and oppressed country. It is unnecessary to say that these endeavours 
have been uniformly and entirely unavailing; and it may not be too much to add, that, 
as long as it shall be held to be inconsistent with a rigid adherence to existing treaties to 
push our interference beyond the limits of friendly counsel, or of measures of a merely 
negative character, the task, for the present at least, must be utterly hopeless. Indeed, it 
may be asked, what better prospect does the future hold out, when the experiment has been 
under trial during the reigns of three successive Princes of entirely different characters, 
and has been accompanied with the same results and the same failure 1 

4s this state of misgovernment continues to prevail in a greater and more aggravated 
degree than in any former period, as will be presently shewn, it becomes necessary to con¬ 
sider whether, under all the circumstances of our position in relation to the state of Oude, 
any justification is to be found, either in the letter or the spirit <ff our engagements, for the 
forbearance to apply a remedy to evils which by no possibilitfbcould have existed for so 
long a period, and to such an extent, except under the safeguard of our protection and 
power. It is true that the honorable and much more able persons who have preceded me 
in the government, with the concurrence also of their council, hav^'deemed themselves 
forbidden, by a strict interpretation of existing treaties, forcibly to compel the fulfilment 
of that stipulation by which the Vizier and his successors have bound themselves to in¬ 
troduce “such as system of administration as should be conducive to the prosperity of his 
subjects, and calculated fo secure the lives and properties of the inhabitants, as well as to 
act according to the advice of the Supreme Government.” If I presume to differ from these 
high authorities, and to recommend a course of decided and peremptory iuterpos/tion, as 
more consonant to the high obligations imposed upon us, it is right that 1 should disclaim 
all idearnr desire of promoting any separate British interest at the expense of the dignity 
and comfort of the reigning Sovereign of Oude. The policy, on the contrary, which I think 
ought to be pursued to all the dependent chiefs subject to our paramount power, is mainly 
an abstinence from interference; a forbearance from all display of our real power, except 
in extreme cases, where the peace of neighbouring states may«be disturbed from the effects 
of anarchy and disorder which the ruler may be unable or unwilling to suppress, or where 
a system of internal administration prevails marked by such extraordinary cruelty and 
oppression as to call down universal reprobation. But these sentiments will be farther 
explained in considering the decision of former governments upon the same question. 

I shall now record a memoir submitted to me by the Resident at Lucknow, on my 
march to the Upper Provinces, in whioh is depicted the actual state of that country. \ 

Referring to the misrule that had prevailed during the life of the preceding -sovereign, 
the. Resident observes, “ but with the present reign the administration has become still more 
vicious; the country has been going to ruin ; and, from want of order, arrangement, or 
stability in the government, oppression and anarchy universally prevail; the people have 
in consequence no faith or reliance in their government, and constant desertion is going: 
on from tha capita^and the rest of the kingdom.” No revenue system on equitable prin¬ 
ciples can be ever effected by the unaided effort of the Oude Government: constant oppres¬ 
sion, and the habitual breach of all contracts, have so completely destroyed their cetr- 
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ffdenoe in their rulers, thattltoy cannot be expeofed to -.trust them again; while, as they 
themselves declare, theywould agree to Day much higher rents than, at present, iftbey 
'toere assured the# tbe contracts made Wifi them would not be infringed. A minUter of 
Oude knows, withthedisad vantages belabours under from this feeling of distrust and 
insecurity, that, however honest be may personally be, it is impossible for him to prevent 
those employed in tbe collection of the re venues under him from folio wiug the rack-renting 
oppressive system which can alone render their appointments profitable to themselves, or 
enable them to meet tbe probable exactions to which they may themselves be subjected, 
during the late cold , season hardly a day elapsed that be could not hear at Lucknow the 
fiwof artillery at places which the King's troops were besidging, or in engagements be¬ 
tween them and the tsemindars. Now again that the season for operations has arrived we 
have hostilities carrying on in the immediate vicinity of tbe capital." “ Tbe inefficiency of 
the policcSwas never so glaring as at present." “ The capital and its environs are the scenes 
of nightly robberies and murders, and the roads in the vicinity are so beset by thieves and 
desperate characters that no one thinks of passing by day or night without protection." 
‘‘The military force maintained bythe King of Oude is prcposterousjy large, and a consi¬ 
derable portion of it, exceeding in number 40,000 men with guns, is scattered over the 
country to strengthen the hands of the local officers, and to sccore the collection of the 
revenue, yet they are not found sufficient for the duty they have to perform." 

These extracts wRl suffice to rIiow the disorder prevailing in every department of tbe 
administration of the courttry. Being aware of the indisposition of the Resident towards 
the minister of the King of Onde, and of the inclination which he had shown to receive 
too easily every complaint and representation that his numerous enemies would eagerly 
pour into the ear of a hostile British functionary, I thought it possible that this memoir and 
report might have received a somewhat exaggerated coloring from the prejudiced feel¬ 
ings upder which it was written ; but all tbe British officers, both those in civil situations 
at Cawftpore as well a6 those belonging to the regiments cantoned in different parts of 
Oude, gave complete confirmation to the statement. The desolate and deserted state of 
lone of the finest portions of Oude, and I may say of India, in respect to fertility of soil 
and goodness of climate, through which, during several days, 1 myself marched from 
Lucknow to Rohilkund, afforded a melancholy proof of the oppression occasioned by 
toe farming system. Our own collectors and magistrates in the district contiguous to 
toe Oude frontier have made such frequent reports of the incursions of plunderers und 
decoits that we have been forced to entertain additional bodies of horse to preserve 
tranquility, and have required the King of Oude to defray the expense. Indeed, in 
tbe conference I bad with the King and bis Minister, the existence of these disorders 
was not denied; but it is but fair to say that this admission might not Have been so rea¬ 
dily made if the Minister had not been desirous of heaping as much blame as possible 
upon the administration of his predecessors in office, one of whom, Moatumud Dowlah, was 
his great rival. He might %ot have been unwilling to exhibit, to their utmost extent, the 
difficulties be had to encounter, by way of excusing his future failure, or enhancing his 
fiature success. * * 


In his memoir the object of the Resident is to show that it is to the suspension of that 
rigid interference and control over the affairs of Oude which was stipulated for in the treaty 
of 1801, made by Lord Wellesley, that all this mismanagement is to be attributed; and 
from no other measure short of the actual' assumption of the government, either directly 
in tbe substitution of oar own authority, or’indirectly in tbe nomination of a Minister, who, 
whs formerly at Hyderabad, shall be solely dependent upon the government, and the agent 
id fact of the Resident, that any change can be expected. The consideration of subsequent 
measures will be hereafter examined. It will be necessary previously to review tbe causes 
Assigned by the Resident for this long continued failure; and with respect to the failure 
lie argues, and in my opinioif justly argues, that the same effect must continue as long as 
Our guarantee is allowed to neutralize all those principles of self-correction existing in 
every other independent state. If, while we secure the sovereign from all insurrection aud 
aggression from his subjects, however great be bis tyranny and oppression, and with¬ 
hold at tbe same time the only remaining remedy in the efficacious interposition of our own - 
power, tonnage of the Oude people is desperate indeed. Is it possible that construction of 
our oblip&ions can be right which makes our protection instrumental to eyil alone, and to 
jeatiqftpach enormous magnitude? 


tom the character of the King—the fiiain source of all hopes and fears in a despotic 
©thing good is to be expected. Mr. Maddnok says of him, and I believe with pe'r- 
hj “ His present Mqjesty was bred up among women, and all bis ideas are effemi- 
ao sound talents, and lev balptude for business, and toe government of his 
devolve uponnther hands; but he is^xtrUvagant and wasteful in his expenses, 
be satisfied with hay administration that attempts to limit his income." 
utooettaialy to be found reports from toe former resident of nets of great 
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cruelty and revenge committed under Hjs Majesty’s orders, bat when atLackndw Iwas not 
satisfied that depravity of this nature could be justly charged to him. Of his extreme,^ eak- 
ness tbere can be no doubt; he must ever be a cipfler as to the importariCduties belonging 
to a sovereign. He must always be a tool in the hands of those who have possession of his 
mind, and this influence has hitherto been gained by the vilest snbservienoy to all bis bad 
passions. , 

The Minister is described by the Resident as being “ in his heart more decidely inimical 
to us than could possibly be |xpeoted in a person who has so long enjoyed the benefits of OUr 
protection, and who owes, if not his existence, the preservation of an immense fortune which 
he amassed in this country, to the asylum which has been afforded to him in tbc British 
Territory." 0 

Honestly, no doHbt, entertaining this conviction, the Resident, without any authority 
from the government, showed himself extremely adverse to the Hukeem’s elevation, and, 
deeply prejudiced, thought be saw in every act and measnre of the Minister a'systematic 
design to oppose the wishes of the British Government; and in one instance, indeed, the 
removal of the ex-minister, he indulged the extravagant belief that the Hukeem entertain¬ 
ed the idea of resisting by military force the execution of this order of the Supreme author¬ 
ity. 1 believe in no such hostility on the part of the Minister. He is indisputably one of 
the ablest men in India, and is not surpassed by any other individual, whether European or 
native, as a revenue administrator. He saw/rom the beginning that nothing would satisfy 
the Resident bat the becoming, to use bis own words, the King of Oude, and to this inferior 
position it suited neither his ambition nor his interests to submit. My hope has always 
been and is, that, able as he certainly is beyond all other men to reform the administration, 
so cordially assisted by a Residefit, whose advice, however firm and decided, shall never be 
wanting in conciliation and respect, he will be equally willing to accomplish this - great 
object; and it must always be moreover recollected, that to a remedy to all the political 
evils of the state, he has the additional and more difficult task of governing an imbecile, 
childish, and capricious monarch. 

Speaking of the effects of our guarantee, the resident makes these very judicious re¬ 
marks:—“ ll' the people were assured that the king would rccoive no military aid from os, 
the probability is that his own attempts to coerce his subjects would be defied and every 
where resisted." The very arrears into which the army and other establishments had in the 
meantime fallen would, under ordinary circumstances, in any government, have brought 
alp)ut a revolution or a change of system; and here also the sovereign of Oude is by his 
connexion with ns placed in a different situation from that of otmlr princes, for it cannot be 
imagined that an army of 60,000 men would have quietly submitted to remain, some a year, 
some two years and upwards, without pay, but from a fear that Ve should protect the king 
against any serious and general mutiny of the troops to enforce payment of their arrears. 
The most powerful aumils, from the same feeling,^evince if degree of subordination and 
obedience to the government, even to the relinquishment of the offices and the almost certain 
consequences, loss of liberty, honor, and property, which could not be expected from them 
if they had no other fear but that of their own government. If the statq of Oude had no 
right to our protection, these officers would resist its power with every prospect of success; 
and not only could not the government pursue its present system of misrule without the 
understood sanction of our government, it would shortly crumble to pieces, and the aumils 
or the leaders of the army, would portion “ out the kingdom among themselves. The alli- 
anoe with us alone enable it to exist, and to pursue a system decidedly detrimental to the 
prosperity of its subjects." “ Yet hitherto we have discharged no one of our duties, and 
while maintaining and augmenting the power and dignity of the prince, and securing him 
from all aggression, we have neglected the claims of the people, and have been instrumental 
to rivetting the chains by which tl^y are kept down and prevented from asserting their own 
rights, and securing by resistance a better government for themselves." 

Snch are, snob have been, and ever will be the evils as long as the system of double 
government prevailing in Oude continues to be administered upon the present principle; 
the story of to-dgy is the exact counterpart of that of thirty years ago. In 1789, Sir Thomas 
Munro, that able and long-sighted politician, in a letter to the Governor-General, strongly 
objecting (and how just have his objections proved) to the establishment of the Retail of 
Mysore, to whose family no attachment remained on the part of the natives, " for it has 
been long despised and forgotten,” and urging in preference the partition of Tippoo’s domi¬ 
nions between the Company, and the Nixam, observes, “ There is, perhaps, none of then -, 
(natives) who would not prefer a strong government like that of the Company*to one 
that of the Rajah, which must necessarily be composed' of different interests, mostruf: 
weakened and perplexed by intrigue, and must carry with itself, like, the double geftiw* 
naents of Oude and Tanjore, the destruction of the resources of the country." ‘ y . 

B a 
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„„.. I cannot refrain from introducing die opinion oC the same great nun upanthe. effect of. 
a subsidiary force, or in other words, of our interference to proteot die sovereign, and of 
oar Bon-interferenge toprctect the people. * It is peculiarly applicable to the preseaicUse 
m Onde, while the existing state of Mysore fulfils to the very letter the prediction of the 
future consequences of die Rajah’s administration. This letter was written totheGovertior- 
General in 1817. “ There are many Weighty objections to the employment of a subsidiary 
force; it has a natural tendency to render the government of every country in which it 
exists weak and oppressive, to extinguish all honourable spirit among the higher classes of 
society, and to degrade and impoverish the whole people. The usual remedy for a bad 
government in India is a quiet revolution in the palace or a violent one by rebellion, or by 
Foreign conquests; but the presence of a British force cats off. every chance of remedy, by 
supporting the prince on the throne against every foreign and domestic enemy. It renders 
him indolqgt, by teaching him to trust to strangers for his security; and cruel and avarici¬ 
ous, by Showing him that he has nothing to fear from the hatred of his subjects. Wherever 
the subsidiary system is introduced, unless the reigning prince be a man of great abilities 
the country will soon bear the marks of it, in decaying villages and decreasing population. 
This hm long been observed in the dominions of the Peishwa and the Nieam, and is now 
Beginning to be seen in Mysore. The talents of Purneah, while he aoted as dewan, saved 
that couutry from the usual effects of that system, but the Rajah is likely to let them have 
their full operation. He is indolent and prodigal, and has already besides his current 
revenue, dissipated about sixty lakhs of pagodas of the treasure laid up by the late dewan. 
Ho is mean, artful, revengeful and cruel; he does not take away life, but he inflicts the 
most disgraceful and crnel punishments on men of every rank, at a distance from his capital, 
where he thinks it will remain unknown to Europeans; and though young, he is already 
detested by his subjects.” 

ft 

Although Lord Wellesley did not unfortunately adbpt the opinion of Sir Thomas 
Monro, as expressed in his.letter of June 1709, respecting the partition of Mysore, he at 
least endeavoured to provide against the mischiefs of the double government. In his letter 
to the Honourable Court, dated the 3d of August 1700, he observes, “With this view I have 
undertaken the protection of his country, in consideration of an annual subsidy of seven 
lakhs of star pagodas; but recollecting the inconvenience and embarrassments which have 
arisen to all parties concerned under the doable government and conflicting authorities 
unfortunately established in Oude, the Carnatic, and Tanjore, I resolved to restore to the 
Company the most extensive and indisputable powers of interposition in the internal affairs 
of Mysore, as well as an unlimited right of assuming the direct management of the 
country,” &c. 

r 

Two years subsequently, in 1801, the Marquess Wellesley proceeded to reform the abuses 
in' the^ administration of Onde, the description of which, as given in his lordship’s letter to 
the Vizier, dated the 5th of April, will be found to correspond in every particular, with 
what contained in the report of the present resident at Lucknow. “ I now declare to yoar 
Excellency, in the most explicit tenns, that I consider it to be my positive duty to resort to 
any extremity .rather than to suffer the progress of that rnin to which the interests of yoar 
Excellency and the Honorable Company are exposed by the continual operation of the evils 
and abases actually existing in the civil and military administration of the province of 
Ondeand it is added, “ But I must recall to your Excellency’s recollection the fact, which 
yon have so emphatically acknowledged upon former occasions, that the principal source 
Of. all your difficulties is to be found in the state of the country. I have repeatedly repre¬ 
sented to yonr Excellency the effects of the rninous expedient of anticipating the collec¬ 
tions.,; the destructive practice of realizing them by force of arras; the annual diminution 
of the jumma of the country; the precarious tenure by which the annuls and fanners hold 
their possessions; the misery of the lower classes of the people, absolutely excluded from 
the protection of the government; and the utter insecurity of life and property throughout 
► the province of Oude.” . 

: And in a letter to the Resident, dated 27th May, 1801, it is deoiared, “ His Lordship can¬ 
not permit the Vizier to maintain an independent power with a considerable force within 
the territories regaining in His Excellency’s possession." 

: With reference to all these evils the Governor-General declared his coavictiontiiat.no 

1 security could he provided against the rain of the province of Oude, until the 
ve management of the civil ami military government of that country should bo 
'^red ie.'the Company, under suitable provisions for the jpaintenanoe of his Excellency 
Such was His Lordship's view of the only remedy that could effect any 
, mtent; jilfat the Vizier making , the most determined opposition to the plan. His 
w^ impelled-to relinquish ft, but substituted what he probably considered 4o be 
qtihdirH&e stipulation, “ That%hile the British Government guaranteed 
to the Vizier, fib Ipfo «nd successors, tjte possession of the territories which will remain 
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to Hia Excellency after the territorial sfcaskm, together with the exercise of his sad their 
authority” [the force of the latter expression I. do not exactly understand} “ within the said 
dominions, his Excellency on the other hand engages to establish snob a%»tena of adminis¬ 
tration, 8co., and will always advise with, and act in conformity to, the counsel of theoffleers 
of the Honorable Company." 

The historian, Mr. Mills, justly enough remarks, “ No dominion can be more complete 
than that which provides for a perpetual conformity to one's counsel, that is, one's will." I 
have not the means of referring to Lord Wellesley's despatches, to know precisely in w]b*t 
relation His Lordship intended that the Vizier and the Resident should stand for the future 
to each other, but the inference is clear, that the whole power of the state was to be trans- 
feted to the Resident, toe nominal sovereignty only being left with the Vizier. 

An opinion of Sir Thomas Munro’s, written in 1817 upon this kind of arrangement, is 
worthy of being transcribed. “ A subsidiary force would be a most useful establishment, 
if it could be directed to toe support of our ascendancy, without nourishing pll the vices 
of a bad government; but this seems to be almost impossible. The only way in which thi s 
object has ever in any degree been attained is by the appointment of a Dewan; this mea¬ 
sure is no doubt liable to numerous objections, but still it is toe only one by which amends 
can be made to the people of too country for the miseries brought upon them by the subsi¬ 
diary force, in giving stability to a vicious government. The great difficulty [Sir Thomas 
would better have said toe impossibility] is to prevent the Prince from counteracting the 
Dewan, and the Resident from meddling toe much; but when this is avoided, toe Dewan 
may be made a most useful instrument of government.” 

During the remainder of Lord Wellesley’s government, it does not appear that much 
progress was made in the work of Improvement. 1 perceive that in 1802, plans were brought 
forward for a better judicial administration and revenue system, but the Governor-General’s 
attention being drawn to toe more important subjects of a war with Scindiah and the Maha- 
rattahs, and not wholly unoccupied, perhaps, with the discussions of England upon his 
various political measures, all minor questions seemed to have been overlooked, ft may, 
however, be right to remark, that in November, 1803, the home authorities declared their 
ontire approbation of the late transactions with the Vizier; “the stipulation of toe treaty 
being calculated to improve and secure the interests of the Vizier as well as those of the 
Company, and to provide more effectually hereafter for toe good government of Onde, and 
consequently for the happiness of its inhabitants.” 

It is impossible to suppose, that it could be any part of thec&mprehensive and decisive 
policy of the Marquess Wellesley, or of the home authorities,ttftillow one of the principal 
parts of this treaty to remain a dead letter; that they merely cared for the pecuniary benefit 
which they derived; and that for the rest,—“ the good government of Oude and the happi¬ 
ness of the inhabitants,”—these were nothing more than professions of* philanthropy intro¬ 
duced to give a kind and beneficent colouring to transactions that might be characterized 
as ungust and oppressive. I entertain, however, that high opinion of the Noble Lord’s de¬ 
cision and firmness as to he perfectly satisfied that, had he remained in India, the govern¬ 
ment of Oude would not have remained for twenty-eight years the ourse of its own people 
and the disgrace of the British councils. 

• 

But to those of Lord Wellesley succeeded other polioy and other measures; the re- 
nunciatiSn of conquests, the abandonment of influence and power, the maintenance of a 
system strictly neutral, defensive, non-interfering, pacific, according to the full spirit of 
that enactment declaring that “ to pursue” schemes of conquest and extension of dominion 
in India, are measures repugnant to the wish, the honour, and toe policy of toe nation.” 
The impossibility of adhering to this beautiful theofy was seon manifested, even in the 
government of Lord Minto, than whom there coaid not be a man more desirons of noting 
up to the letter of his instructionsror less disposed to entertain projects of ambition or ag¬ 
grandizement. Subsequent evonts have Ml shown that, however moderate our views, how¬ 
ever oontented we may be with our commanding position, however determined not to ex¬ 
tend oar limits, it has been utterly out of our power to stand still; sur a have been toe 
restless, plundering habits which belong to this great Indian society, such its very natural 
jealousy and apprehension of our power, and such its disregard of all rules and maxims of 
common prndence or safe conduct, that, after a series of unprovoked aggressions, aLora 
Hastings at last, in 1817, brought to a completion that system of policy which toe great 
genius and foresight of Lord Wellesley had originally planned, and would have-probably 
accomplished five aud twenty years before, had ho remained in India. Lord Hastings thus 
established the pre-eminenco of our power, and a new era of civilization, happiness, and of. 
blessing to this great Indian world, to be effected by British hands; but blots relbain on this 
fair surface, and one of too greatest is Oude, and ibis I hope may still be washed out, tO 
the ultimate advantage of both toe rulers and the people. 
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IsbalJ pursue, with as much brevity as possible, the history of our negotiations with 
Ottde, for the reformation of its administration; and this result will clearly appear, that. 
Id proportion si He hate receded fronS the vigorous line of policy laid down in Lord 
Wellesley's treaty, so "as the migrate of Oade became greater ana greater; while duriugalt 
- this time we have been admitting that this impunity to commit every species of extortion 
and oppression has been solely saffered to exist in conseqaenoe of our support. 

Daring the four first years of Lord Miato's administration nothing eould be more active 
and unceasing than his endeavours on this question of reform, and the task eould not have - 
been confided to abler bands than to those of the resident at Ilhcknow at that period; but 
in 1611 the Governor-General having met with nothing but opposition from the Vizier, and 
being satisfied of the impracticability of obtaining his concurrence except by measures of 
absolute compulsion, finally relinquished all further effort; his Lordship did not even feel 
himself justified to adopt that negative measure recommended to him by the resident, and 
disapproved the threat of it which .had been held oat by the latter to the Vizier; viz.,* 4 of 
refusing hereafter the aid of the British troops in the suppression of the disorders in Oude, 
although occasioned by the oppressions or misconduct of the Vizier's officers." 

The dispatch from the Secretary to Government to the Resident dated the fith of July 
1811, communicating this resolution, contains a very able expose of the law and principles 
by which the interpretation of the treaty should be regulated, according to which, in his 
Lordship's opinion, we were not authorized, even if the stipulations might have been 
violated, unless indeed the Vizier had placed himself in the condition of a public enemy, 
to enforce them by an exercise of oar power. I need not state in further detail a train of 
reasoning so well known to those by whom this question will have to be decided, and in 
accordance with which the home authorities appear in a g$at measure to have acted; 

The subject, however, of reform was not abandoned by Lord Minto. On the 3d of July, 
1613, a letter was addressed by his lordship to the Vizier, in which expostulation is expressed 
in the strongest terms opon the neglect shown by the Vizier to all the representations made 
to him upon the state of bis country, and in which are described, also, the obligations 
imposed by the treaty of 1801 upon the two Governments; but then, as now, these remon¬ 
strances consisting of vain and empty words, and followed by no ulterior measures, the 
stipulations of the treaty and the voice of the British Government were and always have 
been held at nought. It is impossible to have stated these stipulations and obligations 
more strongly than liis Lordship did in the following, passages:—“ But it is necessary to draw 
yoar attention to those questions upon which your Excellency has continued to withold your 
consent to the just and reasonable demands and expectations urged by the British Govern¬ 
ment, under the clear and unequivocal sanction of existing treaties and engagements. 
The most prominent of these, in point of interest and general importance, is the reform of 
your Excellency’s administration, fee. It can hardly be necessary to recal to your Excel¬ 
lency’s recollection the tenor of my letter of the 28th December, 1810 (five years before) 
in which the right of this gofernuienPto propose to your Excellency the introduction of a 
reform, and the obligation imposed npon yon by treaty to adopt that advice, were proved 
beyond the reach of contradiction." 44 Entertaining the most deliberate conviction of the 
advantage, nay necessity, of the proposed reform of the right possessed by this govern¬ 
ment to urge your Excellency to introduce it, and of the obligation which the treaty 
imposes upon you to attend to Ibe advice and opinion of the British Government in car- 
rying into effect that B&lutary arrangement, the British Government would haye been 
entitled, and was perhaps acquired, to insist upon your Excellency proceeding without 
delay to carry it into effect;* and the letter concludes with these words: 44 but while your 
Excellency shall persist in disregarding that advice, and resisting those demands, in matters 
deemed essential to the welfare of your Government and the welfare of yonr subjects, and 
in your compliance with whfch the British Government is entitled and required to insist, 
s your Excellency must not expect that the British Government, by whatever hands admi¬ 
nistered, will shrink from the performance of its duty, however painful it may be to dis- 
charge it." 

' Lord Hastings succeeded to the Supreme Government in October, 1813. The measare 
of reform continued to be urged on the Vizier, but with the same unavailing success. In 
tiki totter to die Resident dated 33th of March, 1814, the Governor-General laments 
|§fovfcrse and unenlightened policy which induces the Vizier to reject that system 
ciipfimimstration recommended to his adoption by the British Government; but it 
Apj^iiot appear to your Exoellency in council, that, under a just and fair cou- 
(rtpBoi»«»n of foe 44 obligations of the alliance, we'are entitled to proceed to the only 
measure of a/ompulsive nature whichas ever suggested, namely, a renewed and direct 
demand, founded on the Stipulations of the treaty, Accompanied by a menace ofwitbhold- 
r ing the add Of foe British troops in support of his ‘Excellency's autborityTn case of refusal." 
Lqrd Hastings then expresses Us concurrence in the arguments of Lord Minto upon u like 
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occasion, in 1811, and adds, ° the conchiiion appears to the Goveroor^General in Council to 
be inevitable, namely, that the specific plan of .reform proposed {o the Vizier hy Lord 
Mlntn must be relinquished, or insisted on "as the ♦alternative of a resolution on our part 
which would amount to a dissolution of the existing regulations between the two states." 

The Vizier Saadut Alee died on the 11th of July 1814, , 

His successor, soon after his accession, promised to comply with the so often repeated 
advice of the Supreme Government; but at no very great distance of time the hopes, held 
out proved entirely delusive; and though; during the reign of that monarch, as well as of 
his present Majesty, the same remonstrances and demands have been continually renewed, 
not the slightest improvement has taken place in any branch of the administration. 

Lord Hastings visited Lucknow in 1815. The war with Nepaul and the Mafcrattas was 
then going on, and very serious embarrasment was experienced in raising the funds to meet 
the heavy demands of military operations. Recourse was had to loans from our different 
allies; and after muoh reluctance on his part, two mores were advanced by the Vjzier, in the 
hope, no doubt, of purchasing an exemption from all further importunity upon the Bubject 
of reform. After an act of such substantial service it would have been indeed difficult, 
and most ungracious at any rate, to have persevered in pressing a measure to which so much 
repugnance had been shown. I may, perhaps, be permitted in this place to remark, 
that to these loans from dependent states, or, as they might be more justly described, 
unwilling contributions, extorted by fear of our power, there is, in my judgment, 
the greatest objection, in the destruction of confidence which they necessarily occasion. 
When twenty lacks were borrowed from the Rajah of Puttcala, which that chief, 
as I learned from the late agent, never expected to be re-paid, Runjeet Sing laughed, 
and askod if this was the gratuitous protection that he and the other Sikh chiefs 
had obtained at the hands of ^be British Government. Nothing has given me greater 
satisfaction than the opportunity afforded by the state of our finances and credit to 
discharge this political loans, and thus to rescue from all doubt our honour, our promise, 
and our exact performance of our engagements. In the particular case of Oude it was to be 
regretted that for the sake of a pecuniary advantage to ourselves we should have weakened 
the right so often urged of insisting upon the cessation of the tyrannical and oppressive sys¬ 
tem prevailing in the Oude dominions. 

It is necessary that I should conclude this narrative of the various proceedings and 
transactions, together with the line of policy pursued by preceding governments, with the 
latest opinions of the Honorable Court respecting the state of Oude. 

* I have already said that thc Honourabie Court entirely appfc&ved of the principles upoa 
whidli both Lords Minto and Hastings considered themselves precluded from interfering 
authoritatively upon the subject of reform; and down to the present moment no sanction 
has been given to any measures of compulsion to attain this object. • 

• • 

But in the latter despatches of the Court, while, as is most j ust and becoming, the strong¬ 
est reluctance is expressed to Intrench in the smallest degree on the independence of the 
King of Oude, to interfere with his internal administration, or to commit any act which 
should have the semblance of taking advantage of his weakness, yet the utmost anxiety is 
expressed to put an end to this state of things, and a doubt escapes whether the principle so 
long acted upon had not failed. 

In a despatch from the Court to Bengal, dated the 28tli of November, 1821, in remarking 
an apparent contradiction in the policy observed by Lord Hastings towards the King of 
Oude and the Nizam, they state, in reference to the former system of forbearance and non¬ 
interference, “ but adverting to the frequent instances reported by the resident at Lucknow, 
of Company’s troops employed in coercing the Vizier’s refractory zemindars, &c., we cannot 
but doubt whether the Governor-General's other object has been obtained, namoly, that by 
allowing freedom of action to the legitimate power of the state, our ally might be taught to 
manage his territories with benefit to his people, and with an exoneration of the Br itish 
Government from the odium which attach to it as the source of the existing evils." 

In their delfcmtcb, dated 8th November, 1825, the Court observe (paragraph 163), «the 
correspondence before us presents a truely deplorable picture of the condition of the territo¬ 
ries under the government of the King of Oude, and gives us strong reason to apprehend 
that the services of our troops have been two frequently employed, not to suppress disorder, 
but to perpetuate it, by supporting oppression." 

The Court here ascribe the mischief ti> the employment heretofore of Brifish troops Jjt 
the collection of tbe*evenne, and in the destruction of the forts, the consequences of which 
were our direct support of the aumils in every species of extortion, and ail successful resist- 
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fence foT oppression was necessarily prevented. The Court specify a strong act of indivi¬ 
dual injustice committed under our protection, and notice the plunder and rapine which our 
own.provinces w#e suffering from the Bands of armed followers who took refuge within our 
frontiers. The Court remark upon the extreme difficulty in defining the line between the 
cases of extortion on the one hand and contumacy on the other, by which the employment 
of our troops should be regulated. To escape from this dilemma two measures only present 
themselves, either to withdraw altogether from the connexion with Oude, from which it is 
stated, “ we are debarred fay the provisions of the existing treaty," or to bring about a reform 
in the administration. ^ 

The latter measure the Court urged the Supreme Government to use .every means 
of parsnasion to engage the King of Oude to adopt ; but they at the same time discounte¬ 
nanced afty more decided course of proceeding which a passage in some instructions sent toj 
the Resident, Mr. Ricketts, seemed to indicate. An ulterior course of proceeding was 
adverted to in case the King of Oude should fall to act up to his professions, and combining 
this expression with the desire to prevail upon the King to allow the employment of British 
officers in the revenue administration, the Court observe; “ It has occured to us as possible 
that yon may have contemplated the authoritative interposition of the agency as the ulterior 
oonrse to be resorted to in the case supposed." They then say, that this would not be in 
accordance with the treaty, which stipulates that the reform shall be earied into effect 
by the King’s own officers; and they conclude: “ rather, however, than incur the hazard 
and odium of a rapture with the King of Oude, wo should greatly prefer your acquiescing 
in his propositions, however defective, and trtist to the zeal of the agent to point out any 
evils apparent in the practical application of the King’s plan.” 

c 

In the despatch of the Court, dated the 1st of October, 1828, the disorganized state of 
Oude, and the deep responsibility incurred by the British government in consequence of 
such sanctioned misrule', are again most strongly and truly stated: “ You have been appriz¬ 
ed in a former communication of the deep impression which had been made upon our minds 
by what we had learned from your correspondence, and from your proceedings with respect 
to the misgovemment and disorganized condition of the Oude territory, and the eonvielion 
we entertained of the necessity of a thorough reform in the administration of that country. 
On this subject it is scarcely necessary to assure you that our opinion continues unchanged. 
That the agency of British troops should be the means by which the zemindars and 
maigoozars, who are unable or unwilling to satisfy the undue demands of King’s aumils lor 
rovenue, should be subjugated by force, disabled from future resistance by the demolition 
of their forts, subjected ter all manner of extortion and oppression, and, finally in too many 
instances, expelled from their possessions, and driven by desperation to betake themselves 
to a predatory life, is a state of things so unworthy of the character of your government, 
and so discreditable to the British name, that there arc few sacrifices which we should not 
be willing to make gather than it should continue.” Again, in. paragraph 15: “We should 
delude ourselves were we to suppose tfiat for the state of things thus depicted the British 
Government is in no degree responsible, or that any one is more nearly concerned than that 
government in its being promptly and efficaciously remedied. Had it not been for our con¬ 
nexion with Oude,although misrule might have attained as great a height, it could not have 
been Of equal duration. The subversion of the government by which it was produced or 
tolerated, and the substitution of a more vigorous and probably more moderate rule, would 
have been the speedy result. If the British Government which, by a systematic suppres¬ 
sion of all attempts at resistance, has prolonged to the present time a state of disorganiza¬ 
tion which can no wh$re attain pre-eminence, except where the short-sightedness and rapa¬ 
city of a semi-barbarous government is armed with the military strength of a civilized 
one." 


The conclusion from these well-established and cqpsequent obligations is this (para¬ 
graph 15): “ It is therefore incumbent upon the British Government, not only to abstain 
from any further co-operation with the revenue agents of the King of Gnde while the pre- 
gent system shall continue, but to use its most earnest endeavours for remedying the evils 
which its co-operation has already occasioned; and if as appears too probable, there be no 
hope of introducing any substantial improvement with the voluntary consent of the King of 
Oude, it behoves us next to consider what means we possess, consistently with treaties, of 
obtaining that compliance from his necessities which he has refused to your friendly advice 
and remonstfanoe. 

The measure of which the Honorable Courtconsider the treaty to justify the adoption is 
a refusal of the British force either tp suppress the rebellion of the people or to enforce 
the realization of Ihe revenues. Unfortunately** the army of 40,000 1 men, maintained by 
the King of Oude, bus superseded the neeesity of recourse being had to our assistance. 
This measure, therefore, is wholly nugatory. 
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on the oentrary, fCAt Stmfsmed, as 1 ooa vouch by the ctroourreHt testimony of every native 
of Code, and of every SfWsb oloer in Oade, and in the still more damning proof—-the <Jf- 
eolation and deaertioij if the country, 1 ask, is not the extreme case arrived I nock m 1 
admire sued revere the two great men, Lords Mioto and Bastings, aqd much asl am dprfiop* 
of •eoneorting in every principle and sentiment upon which they acted, ftssd^uit they 
always were, and in this instance, in particular, upon feelings of generosity and forbearaitoe 
towards a dependent sovereign; still this so long oontinned hesitation to pat a sUgi to evils 
of which oar own protecting power is admitted by those great men themselves to fee toe 
source, and the cause, appears to my humble reason to be irreeonolleabie to botMtofm, i&» 
tice, and every obligation of public duty. It seems to have been the inoHnationtiMiew' 
Lord Wellesley's treaty as an arbitrary measure, and the condition by which the'vuw 
bound himself not to misgovern and oppress his people as having no validity, and notl»Nqfe> 
ded to have any, by the contracting parties. I know not wbat Lord Wellesley mayngvo 
said, or may have to say, in his own behalf, upon this point, but we have his recorded opi¬ 
nion that in his time the misruU^was so great as to be ineurable by any measure short of the 
assumption of the government ;«and if his opinion concurred with taut of other authority 
who has written upon this subject, that the Butish government was responsible for the con¬ 
sequence, 1 cannot imagine it not to have been his intention to have compelled the Vjsier to 
perform his engagement. Without such intention, why iatroduoe at all into the treaty a 
roost objectionable stipulation of this kind, which, with respect to the Viaier, lowevbd un¬ 
necessarily his dignity and independence in the eyes of the world, and placed the British 
Government in this awkward dilemma, that, they either must be considered as parties to dfe 
Visier’s bad government, or if opposing bis measures, to have it publiely appear that their 
counsel and authority had been treated with disregard and contempt! 

Lord Hastings adverts to the “ heavily reluctant assent” which Saadut Alee gave to the 
cession of a large portion of his territory, in commutation of tlmpecuniarv contribution tor 
ohr subsidiary fovee, and of the aasuianoe which he obtained ra return of the independent 
exeroise of his authority within his reserved dominio is. 


It would seem as if it was moaut to be said that, availing ourselfes of our power, we 
had taken more money then we ought, therefore, by tray of compensation, the Vimer, under 
protection of our subsidiary troops, was to be allowed to oppress his subjects as much 
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strong conviction confirmed by the experience of thirty years, that advice, remonstrances 
and measures merely negative, will.avail nothing, and that the arm of power forcibly it»te r- 
posed will alone effect this, object, J humbly advise tfttd recommend the, sanction ,0‘pthe 
home authorities may be given for this purpose, 

This being my decided opinion, I thought it my duty, - at a personal interview which I 
had with the King of Oniie at Lucknow, at which his Minister was present, to represent to 
bis Majesty the state of disorder which 4 1 had foundto prevail, and the -incompatibility of 
such a state of things with the welfare and prosperity of hit dominions, .with the order and 
tranquillity of our contiguous provinces, and with the provisions of the treaty of 1801, I 
represented the little hope of any improvement that I could be authorized to entertain after 
the total failure of the advice and remonstrances which had been made so repeatedly to his 
Majesty, by both my predecessor and myself. It was my duty to state to his Majesty my 
decided opinion, that the British Government could not permit this state 1 of anarchy to con¬ 
tinue, and teat misrule had reached that extremity of evil when the British government 
was bound, both from necessity and duty, to interpose its authority; and, that l thought it 
light to declare to His Majesty beforehand, that the opinion I should offer to. the home autho¬ 
rities would be, that unless a decided reform in the administration should take place, there 
would be no other remedy left except in the direct assumption of the management of the 
Oude territories by the British Government. 

I have the honour to lay before the Board copies of my conversation with the King, 
and of his written reply. • 


The grounds of my opinion rest upon the acknowledgd excessive misgovernment and 
oppression existing in the kingdom of Oude, and upon tbabroad principle, tltat as the para¬ 
mount power from which alone the.se evils have their source and their endurance, we are 
bound to put an end to them, I consider it unmanly to look fof minor facts in justification 
of this measure ; but if I wanted them, the amount of military force kept np by his Majesty 
Is a direct infraction of the treaty. From this force we have nothing at present to 
fear; but should circumstances, either of internal or external commotion, occupy our 
troops elsewhere, it is quite evident that very serious inconvenience, and even danger, 
might be apprehended from this large armed multitude, consisting of the finest men in 
India, and little controllable by their own Government if the check of our power were re¬ 
moved. It most not be forgotten that the warlike Rohiilas, ever ready to join any standard 
of revolt, are immediately contiguous to the Oude frontier. 

• 

It may be asked of me,—And when you have assumed the management, how is it to be 
conducted, and how long retained ? 1 should answer,—That acting in the charaoter of guar¬ 
dian and trustee, we ought to frame an administration entirely native ; an administration 
sovcoilapcsed as to individuals, and so established upon the best principles, revenue aud 
-judicial, as should best serve for immediate improvement, and as a model for future imita¬ 
tion 1 ; the only European part of it should be the functionary by whom it shonld be superin- 
- tended, and it should only be retained, 'till a complete reform inu'ht be brought about, and 
• guarantee for its continuance obtained, either in the improved charaoter of the reigning 
’ prince, or, if incorrigible, in the substitution of his immediate heir, or, in default of such 
substituted from nonage or incapacity, by the nomination of one of tho family as regent, the 
whole of tee revenue being paid into the Oude treasury. # 

■’ Although I have presumed to differ with two of my distinguished' predecessors upon 
the question of right and obligation to force the ruler of Oude to desist from his arbitrary 
and tyrannical sway, I beg to express my entire concurrence in the description given by 
Lhcd Hastings of tne conduct and demeanor that ought to be observed by a British Resident 
towards tee King of Oude, and to tee chiefs of all dependent states. In -proportion as-our 
povrer is notoriously overwhelming and irresistible, so should the display of it be care¬ 
fully suppressed, and, if possible, invisible; tee* utmost delicacy should be used -on All 
Occasions of intercourse, whether of ceremony or business, to uphold the rank and dignity 
qOhe native prince, and to treat him with the utmost consideration aud attention. The 
errors oJfljwr policy in this respect JOem to have been two-fold: first, to interfere a great 
deal tocPnroh in all the petty, details Of the administration, aud id the private and personal 
%ffW%em»ntyof the sovereign, making in fact the Resident more thaa the King, clothing 
B6U With a degree of state equal to that of royalty itself; and allowing him to ant the part 
rather of a school-master ana dictator than of tee Minister of a friendly.power professing to 
' recdgnice the independence of its ally. The immense extent of- jurisdiction exercised by 
the Reside^ at Lucknow within the' pvg itself, the actual residence, of the sovereign, is 
totally incompatible with the royal dignity an&authority,is often the occasion of much 
complaint and inconvenience, and is strongtyopposed to a considerate and. liberal policy. 
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And secondly, not to interfere with sufficient promptitude and dj^ftion, as the para¬ 
mount power, When the vital interests.of both states, the eaufce of gb$l’|#rerMs&Bt^idof 
humanity imperatively demanded it. It is to fhe’flrsi description of meddling and* inter¬ 
ference, and the mischiefs of the doable Governments, which nave been so often described, 
that 1 feel so muqb advene. , If the political agents for . the most part were altogether 
removed, I betipVe It would be for the comfort of the Sovereign, for the advantage of good 
government, ’'hod' for the real interests of both states. This ’measure is of course not possi¬ 
ble where we have our subsidiary forces, and where dim’d areiarge collections of European 
Officers, whose conduct it is neitssary to control. Botkin the minor states, in whioh tltis 
measure has been.carried into dffhct, the best consequences appear to me to have accrued. 
It is impossible th at'fhis' febpoit u m in imperia can ever be successful; It is directly opposed 
to every feeling and passion of human nature. If the Dewan is the creature of the Resi¬ 
dent, the prince; as Sir Thomas Monro observes, will necessaiily counteract hls^wn mtm*- 
ter. If, on the other band, as it has frequently happened, the Minister is supported by the 
Resident, the infloence of the latter is immediately courted by the faction in opposition, and 
his intentions and conduct are, contrary to his own will, often misrepresented for party 
purposes. Again, it often happens that an administration offensive to the people 
draws, or pretends to draw, a sanction to its proceedings from the support of the British 
authority. 


I have now stated the only measure which, or the threat of which, will, in my judgment, 
be effectual in compelling, T may say, any ruler of Oude to govern bis country without op¬ 
pression. It is a sad reflection, that few of*these native princes, more especially among the * 
Mussulmans, have that high moral feeling, which should teach them to consider the welfare 
and happiness of the people an their paramount duty; they have no education; they are 
surrounded from their infancy by flatterers and self-interested counsellors, who are always 
exalting their consequence and dignity, and endoavouring to maintain the favour of the 
prince by administering to hll bis bad passions. The security afforded by our power removes 
the only real restraint upon a despot, in his fear of insurrection and of. the revenge of his peo¬ 
ple. But the threatened assumption of the Government brings into action a countervailing 
power, that will much better supply the place of insurrectionary movement, the immediate 
consequences of which must be bloodshed, and the final result by no means certain of 
effecting a remedy. But by a direct assumption the life of the sovereign and the continu¬ 
ance of hisdynasty is not endangered, while all the oppressed find immediate redress, the 
whole community have a better prospect of future prosperity under their own institutions, 
and the guilty prinee himself, and all his successors, will have an exudiple before their 
eyes of the certain effects of their own misrale; they, as well* as all those who surround 
them always feci the heavy responsibility by which they are ffigrrounded, and will discover 
that their interest as well as their security is to govern well. 


But I am sanguine in hoping, that upon the present occasion«this extreme treasure 
may be avoided ; and nobody can more ardently* desire shell a result than I do. .Iaxa as 
anxious as it is possible to be that no abuse of power, to the degradation of onr dependent 
chiefs, should be chargeable to the administration of which I have the honour to form a 
part. But at the same time I fear not the charge when I know it not to be well-founded, 
and when, as in this case, my most deliberate opinion and feelings are, that the present 
state of things, so long allowed to exist in Oude, is equally injurious to the Sovereign and 
to the people, and is most discreditable to the British paramount power. But 1 am sanguine 
in a. great present amelioration, from my belief in the capacity and willingness of the pre¬ 
sent Minister to effect it, and from entire possession he has of the wonfidence of the King. 
That part of Oude through which we passed had formerly been under the Minister's man¬ 
agement, and though now a desert, the superiority of his management, recognized also by 
Lord Hastings at the time, has left traces of his enlightened system Which are scarcely to be 
seen in any- part of the Company’s dominions; and his memory, as I was assured by the • 
officers stationed in that district, was still held in reverence by the ryots. To the charge of 
hostility to British Government, made against him long ago, and lately repeated, I pay no.re¬ 
gard whatever; as are his interest so will be his conduct. It is his iusterest Iqgovern welt, 
and to receive the support of the British Government, without which he cannot stand. He 
knows, and I gather think is confident, that unless he does effect a reform he will not have the 
support. This support is necessary, as weil to secure him against the King’s former advisers 
and minions, as to enable him to subdue the great rebellious feudatories in opposition to the 
Government. The work of reform has'hitberto been retarded by untoward circumstances,' 
botl hope the time is at band when it will make satisfactory progress, under the direction’ 
of tite talents and experience of the Minister, supported when right, and controlled when 
wrong,by the friendly counsel of a judicious Resident. , . v.’ . V 
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NOTE OF A'CONFERENCE 

• . IbSWeEN THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND THE KINO OF OUDE, AT A] PRIVATE 

1 .INTERVIEWTHE LUCKNOW RESIDENCY, ON THURSDAY, THE 20rft JANU- 
' , ary; 1831. PRESENT: Ma. PRINSEP, Mb. MADDOCK AND Captain BENSON. 

After being seated in a retired apartment, tbe King was asked by^the Governor-General 
whether or not he desired the presence of his Minister Mehdtte Alice Khan. The answer 
being in tbe affirmative, tbe Minister was summoned from tbe antechamber. 

The Governor-General then, addressing the King, observed, that in seeking the present 
meeting he had in view, as be concluded his Majesty had been given to understand,to explaiu 
bis sentiments respecting the administration ofOude. He trusted his Majesty was sensible 
that the intentions of the Honorable Company towards himself were most friendly, earnestly 
desiring that he should continue to enjoy his exalted station, and that his true happiness 
and the prosperity of the people of his dominions should be promoted. _ For his own part, 
tbe Govenor-General assured the King that no man could be more solicitous than himself 
to maintain the honour, independence, and dignity of all the native princes and chiefs sub¬ 
ject to the paramount authority of the'British Government, and to support the integrity of 
subsisting engagements; and he could give no stronger proof of his sincerity upon this 
4 point, and of his desire to increase rather than diminish their consequence, mid to extend 
their rights, than by the voluntary transfer to the Rajah of Nagpore of two-thirds of his 
territory, the perpetual administration of which had been vested in the British Government'. 
The character of the prince, and his attention to business, gStablished the security that this 
confidence could be safely given. How much more interest must the Governor-General feel 
in his Majesty, to whom he was personally known. It was, therefore, with proportionate 
and sincere regret be was compelled to declare to the King, that the revenue and judicial 
administration of his territories was reported to be shamefully defective. 

‘The King here interposing, begged to know if the Governor-General would permit a 
reply to his observations. 

Tbe Governor-General answered that he would be glad to attend to the Kings reply 
when be had finished his communication; and proceeded to remark, that the conduct of 
th’o King’s revenue officers, was everywhere denounced as oppressive and unjust, their 
rapacity being exercised with such baneful success as to have brought ruin upon many of 
his subjects, to have caused the general decline of agriculture, and to have exposed to 
danger the tranquillity of the country. The Governor-General said he feared the current 
reports of great mismanagement in both financial and other concerns could not be refuted, 
for they were confirmed by the complaints of actual sufferers, by the statements of all the 
Ondadomioions, by the eonditibn of the ( ’districts he had passed through, and by the fact 
titliff tlmoit every direction might be heard the sound of cannon for the purpose of repres¬ 
sing tlfe insurrection of zemindars, or for enforcing the payment ofi revenue. 

Here the King and the Minister both intimated a wish to offer explanation as the 
Governor-General might finish each part of his discourse, urging as a reason for such wish 

• the.difficulty of recurring with precision at the conclusion of the whole of the several heads 
'of animadversion; or, if it would be acceptable, the Minister suggested that a written an¬ 
swer sbonld be received* This proposal was acceded to. 

In continuation the Governor-General said he considered it his duty to impress forcibly 
upon the King’s mind that the British Government could not, with any regard to the en- 
• gagexneats contained in the treaty of 1801, to justice or policy, or to its own reputation, 
longer allow a system of administration which abandoned a whole people to cruelty and 
4 . extortion, nor could it longer connteoanoe a state or things which might immediately affect 
the national interest, - ■ ' 


. The Governor-General then adverted to the numerical strength of the King s troops, 
stating he had. reason to apprehend that the King maintained fifty or sixty thousand men, a 
larger military force than die stipulations of the treaty of 1801 sanctioned. By that 
treaty the head off the Oude Government agreed to retain in his pay only ft*r Battalions of 
. Infentary, 2,000Cava lry, and 300 Artillery, with such details of Snbandeesin the Mofussu as 
the realization of revenue might require. The Oude territories, the Gover nor-Ge neral ob¬ 
served, being protected from external enemies, wore its internal peace preserved by a sys¬ 
tem of beneficient administration thefisree fixed bytfhe treaty of 1801 would be Mn-plc- He 
therefore expected the stipulations of the treaty would Hi this respect be observed : and be 
‘ pressed the early but gradual reduction of the force bn the further grounds of the misma- 
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nagembivt .of the King's financial corcerns, aqdihe consequent irregularity which aitendod 
the payment of it. v . , , , / •* , 1 .... ■'*% 

'* ' '• . -*■>> «. •»’ 

; f 

Here followed a conversation, chiefly maintained by the Minister, with an occasional 
indication of: assent from .the King to the correctness of his statements. The Minister 
remarked, that since entering office/onlya few months before, he had discharged the arrears 
dao to the. troops, had arranged for regular periodical payments in future, and had'already 
disbanded 8,000 men. The Governor-General’s wish for farther reduction should be com¬ 
plied with; but he begged to assure the Governor-General he had received an exaggerated 
account of the numbers of the. King’s troops.- The Governor-General, at the conclusion of' 
the interview, requefted the King to allow the Minister to bring to him on the-following day 
an exact return of the army, the Governor-General expressing his further wish to commu¬ 
nicate with the Minister open the revenue administration generally. - ’ * 

The Governor-General now exhorted the King to introduce into his dominions an im¬ 
proved systora of administration in every respect, -especially in the revenue department. 
On tire King's promptly engaging so to do, the Governor-General reminded him, that for 
twenty years or more the British Government had endeavoured, without success, to improve 
the judicial and revenue management of Oude, and that daring that period repeated as¬ 
surances of amendment had been given, and that be might therefore, without so far derogat¬ 
ing from His Majesty’s character as to suppose him indifferent to the bringing about the 
reform recommended, be allowed to distrust hasty promises. However, he entertained 
hopes, that, under the orders of the King, the Minister, Mehdee Allee Khan, in whose ability 
and experience he placed great reliance, such an improved system of administration would 
have effect as should remove many interna) causes of irritation, exempt the inhabitants from 
oppression, bo creditable to the King himself, and consistent with the obligations of exist¬ 
ing treaties, and the attention due *to the wishes of the supreme power. The selection of 
Mchdoe Ailec Khan as his Minister had been the whole and sole act of his Majesty, and view¬ 
ing the ability and qualifications of that individual, the Governor-General considered the 
selection to be a good one; but the Governor-General urged the King to understand that 
the entire responsibility of the acts of the Oude Government must rest with his Majesty 
himself. The Governor-General, therefore, had abstained from interfering in this import¬ 
ant measure, and had declined confeiring upon the Minister the dress of investiture, 
according to his Majesty's request. 

Mehdee Allee Khan here observed, that his nomination was unsolicited ; that he had been 
summoned to Lucknow with a view to his appointment by the King, and with the sanction 
of JMr. Maddock. Some conversation which had comraencqff was terminated by the 
Governor-General's saying, that it was unnecessary to discuss theinanner of the nomination. 

The Governor-General, again addressing the King, said, that feeling as he did that 
the administration of Oude had reached that extremity of evil which imperiously called 
for interference, he deemed it his dnty frankly to communicate to his Majesty the intention 
of offering to the home authorities his advice, that iff disregarding the present representa¬ 
tion, his Majesty should still neglect to apply a remedy to the existing disorder and mis¬ 
rule, it would then become the bounden duty of the British Government to assume the direct 
management of the Oude dominions. 

The Minister here spoke confidently, but in general terms, of bringing about a better 
state of ttyngs, attributing the present confusion to the system followed for the last ten or 
twelve years, when he had no participation in the conduct of affairs. He hoped for the 
President’s countenance. 

The Governor-General urged the King seriously to reflect on the examples which 
the history of former neighbouring states presented/ They showed the consequences* 
as affecting rulere and their families, of regarding with indifference the vices of 
mal-administratiun, and the rapacity and oppression of unprincipled officers. On 
looking round he would pereeive that the descendaatgrOf those who had persisted in a pro¬ 
fligate course of misrule were mere pensioners, divested of power and of consequenoe. The 
Moorshedabad and Arcot families were adduced as instances. 

I 

The Governof-General assured the King of the perfect reliance he might place in 4 the 
good faith of the British Government, and of the great repugnance that would be folt in 
adopting any measure interfering with; his rights and privileges ; hot, as bis well-wisher 
and friend, he could.not refrain from placing before his Majesty the very.great advantages 
that would accrue to the paramount authority by the exercise of this right of assumption, 
and the extreme importance, therefore, of persevering a coarse which self-iniyest as well - 
as jutice might equally counsel. Were the Jlritith Government disposed to aggrandise itself, ■* 
the Gude territories, eqwiroled by its own, posaesaiflg a soil, climate, and population not"' 
equalled, perhaps, in any other part of India, and the birth-place of a great proportion of 



Ha army, would fojrm a most valuable acquisition ;tho British frontier diarists, would 
-no'longer be exposed to the excesses tjiat have been so often andso long' a subject 
of complaint, and the great revenues of this tioeoonntry be collected without the w»t*of 
any additional soldiers to its actual force. But his Majesty well knew that the British 
• Government would listen .to no. such tem^a^Oflkift.oipoeitipn to & engagement j and the 
Governor-General, in conclusion, urged his Majesty that hewoulduO longer be deceived 
by the forbearance already lamei&sted toward* .jam, buturgentlyand seriously following 
the advice now given, he would immediately introduce./*; general systeinof refbrm in his 
administration, which, while it conduced to his own honor aqd *ad vantage, would atbntje 
satisfy'every demand of the British Government. 

j, v % ■ / 

The Governor-General said he had concluded bis communication. He renewed bis 
assurance of-a friendly disposition towards the King dn the part of the Government, and of 
Msself promised, that what had passed during this private conference shoald be trans¬ 
mitted to the King in writing, when an answer might be returned. 


(A true copy,) 

• • . ■, 

(Signed) H. T. PHINSEP, 

•»' Secretary to the Governor-General. 



MINUTE BY SIR CHARLES METCALFE. 


POLITICAL DEPARTMENT, SEPTEMBER 17, 1831. 


According to the desire expressed by the Right Honorable the Governor-General, I 
offer my sentiments on the question discussed in his Lordship’s Minute, dated' the 30tU July, 
regarding the coarse to be pursued towards the state of Oude. 

There is a par^ of that question which is I consider free from any doubt, but there is 
also a part which seems to mp to be involved in considerable difficulty. 

I have no doubt that we are bound to prevent the abuse of the protection which we 
afford to the head of the state. « 

To give that kind of support to a Prince, which secures him from the natural effects of 
the indignation of oppressed subjects, without protecting them against tyranny on his part, 
is not toe non-interference which we profess as our system of policy; it is, on the. contrary, 
gross interference in the internal affairs of a foreign state. 


As far, therefore, as the presence of our troops in the country, or any other cause, 
venders us the sustainers of the Oude Government in acts of oppression, it seems clearly 
Incumbent on ns to remove the cause; or if that, for any sufficient reason, he impracticable, 
" to prevent Qf rectify its bad effects. t* 


So far toe principle by which toe protecting power ought to be guided appears to be 
Indisputable; but when we come to consider the means by which this desirable object is to 
be accomplished, then begins the difficulty. 

'■£*’ For if direct interference in toe management of toe. country be resorted to, it is impos- 
to' foresee to what lengths it may Dot proceed. Once introduced, most things tend to 
^t^busioh. A little interference will often fail; if it be not efficacious, it may produce 
tonn than good; to make interference efficacious it must bo extended af far as need 
_ ..le% far that can be no One can tell beforehand. Under a system of. active interfer- 
enoeotttlir part of a paramount pouter what remains to the Prince cannot be called **)ve- 
ridgutf^Thfe sovereignty ceases, and the purpose onhis part of the alliance is destroyed. 
Althoogh we must %0t countenance oppression, that we bays any fight to set agldc the 
> sovereignty of the Prince is at least questionable. 



What seemis to fie to be incumbent oo os in the present state of Onde, as described in 
the, fisfVrnt^^S'aneiiai’* Minnf^i Any be comprised under the following beads:— 

First, thatweare boundndt to foster oppression. 

.Second, ibafwe moat alter any arrangements which exist tending to encourage it : 

, ' ■ , r '' ' * J- 

Third, that if we cannot effectually remove the tendency to support oppression which 
arises out of our connexion with that state, we most either abolish the alliance altogether, 
or act so as to coanteract its effects in that respect. 

Fourth, that if we must interfere in the Government of the country we ought to take 
care to do so efficaciously, as far as regards the object of our interference. # 

Fifth, that we must, as much as possible, save the sovereignty of the Prince, and 
endeavour to Testore it to him unimpaired whenever we may be able to withdraw from onr 
interference. * 

With reference to these considerations, I proceed to describe the course which I would 
recommend to be pursued. 

The first experiment ought, 1 conceive, to be made with the Government as it stands at 
present. 

It consists of a King who takes little or no part in the management of public affairs, 
and of a Minister who i* invested by his master with absolute authority over the whole 
country. • 

It is evident that in this state of things every thing depends on tho Minister, with this 
drawback, that lie must keep the King in good humour, which may lead to many abases; 
but still the Minister is left entire manager of the revenue and police. 

The native mode of government is very simple; with sufficient energy on the part of 
the Minister to maintain a decent police, and while abstaining from extortion himself to 
to make his subordinates refrain also, the country can hardly fail to prosper. 

But extortion is the besotting sin of every bad native government; from the Prince 
and the Minister, down to the lowest functionary, it is the prevalent vice; and unless the 
head of the government, whether Prince or Minister, be himsel^evoid of it, he cannot be 
expected to be able to root it out of others. b 

As far as I can judge of the power of the present Minister at Luckpow, it seems to me 
thatthe reform of the worst of the evils existing unger the Qude Government depends on 
him. 


I would propose, therefore, that the Minister should have a fair trial: and that our 
Resident should be instructed to co-operate with him with cordiality, recommending acts 
of justice, and especially fairness and moderation in the assessment of the revenue, and re¬ 
monstrating against acts of oppression and extortion, without meddling for any other pur¬ 
pose in tie proceedings of the government. 

There is no want of ability on the part of the Minister. Native Ministers in general 
indeed, do not fail from want of mere ability adapted to the transaction of business. In 
this respect, and in the koowiedge of the people whom they have to govern, they are gene¬ 
rally superior to'Europeans, necessarily strangers in India; but they want the spirit which 
would prompt them to abstain from extortion on the principle, and the wisdom which would 
persuade them to do so from policy. * 

There is no reason to question either the ability or the energy of the present Minister; 
but of his publip virtue or disinterestedness I have no hope. There could not be a pore 
barefaced or a more shameful act of cupidity than his obtaining recently from his mastqp 
a deed granting to him and his heirs in perpetuity five per epnt. on the revenues of {hide. 
Fortunately such deeds, under such a native government, are as easily recalled as granted. 
The mischief, therefore, in this instance, may not be permanent; but the proceeding is a. 
lamentable symptom of the Minister’s character. Nevertheless, I should hope that his 
experience in revenue matters must have . taught him. that extortion from tha cultivators 
is the.Hruin of tee suite, and that therefore he may be disposed on that subject to listen 
to reason, and practice moderation, or at least abstain from intolerable extortion.: 
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toion, that if the Miuisterbas the will he has th,c power to 
‘ ft)*' of the. Ooge tentaft and^e failure ou*feia parf?toni 
e 'hod true wisdoro,..andooi from ne want of mere ability. 


f < * Th} 8 exbeiftni^ minister, might |A'jteiuUh&Ibe reference oftite general 

lestlon to Ae"lfon^? ‘ le Court of Directors, qi If waaltfc uotin. any respect violate the 
_ T |htifof the, Sovereign of Oude, or induoaany degree of iaterieronea so great even ,at has 
heen often exercised under the existing treaty. 

■ '■ - ■' ' ,j' , . . . W i ,P - ' I;*.' ' 

Iter should do, what I believe him tobei fall}' capable of,doing, as far as 
8 on ability and knowledge, ho future interference on out part, would-be re- 
*ahd ,lhe necessity of any interference, even in jtfce way of advice, soon would cease, 
behfl^of moderation^and justice would rapidly become manifest te as extent snffi- 
noaf tQ ensure their continuance on the ground of self-interests; .. <■ ’ ...s ■ ■ 

. , ' " ' ■ . • ' _ ' * 1 *) . •• f 

^ l If, .instead of this favourable result, the Minister should remaininaeasible to the duties 
q^his station, and, being deaf to the advice of the Resident, persist in a course of extortion 
#id misrule; then would come that part.of the question on which itnppears tome 4 to.be 
dSSgnwaastag to decide, on account of the difficulty of limiting interference in the; internal 
affairs of another state when once it has been introduced. , „ . 

, . * ’ -3* v ■ ■ 1 • 

Before having recourse to any system of direct interference, I.should bo strongly dis- 
xrased to recommend another experiment, consisting of a course of measures devoid of 
fnht character. “ r 

*■# ‘. j 1 * . 

W* 

’ 1 Continuing our protection to the state of Oude against foreign aggression, we might 
abrogate that part of the alliance which, on the condiiionq>f attention to our advice,-binds 
ns to defend the government against internal enemies. We might withdraw all onr troops 
ent stationed in Oude to Cawnpore and Futeghurh, or any one or more stations bor- 
sg on, Qude, where tbey would still be available for its defenoe against -foreign 
aggression. We might also withdraw onr Resident to Cawnpore, whence he might carry on 
speb communications as might still be necessary with the oourt of Lucknow. 

• The Oude Government would then stand more in awe of its subjects, and would find 
it .more difficult to exercise irresistible oppression, in which case the moderation which 
onr ad vice had totally failed to inculcate might be forced on tire court by tbe necessity of at- 
tending to the voice of the people. 

7 If this were the result of the measures suggested, our future relations with the Court 
of Lucknow would be on a more satisfactory footing than any that they have ever yet 
stood on. Entirely abstaining from interference in internal affairs, giving no countenance 
tp&bpression or misrule, our duty towards that court would be confined to protection against 
fiibVgti aggression. The qnly foreign Mate with which the Court of Lucknow can come 
idto collision is that of the Goorkbas. Three sides of the Oude territory are bounded by 
Our dominions, the fourth by those of tbe Goorkba state. Under the circumstances sup¬ 
posed, there would not be any greater danger of collision between those two powers than 
tHere is at present. Our mediation would be equally available in any incidental disputes 
oh their mutual frontier, and any positive intentional aggression on either part, it would be 
olir dttty to prevent or repel. „ ( 

' ^ ■ J ant not aware of any insurmountable impediment to tbe execution of the measure 
ted** It may certainly be said, that it would be an abandonment of those persons at 
--- and in the Oude territory who enjoy the protection of our Resident against their 
.’ It cannot, however, I conceive, be maintained, that we are bound to shapeour 
consideration for those individuals; such as ‘.would not continue to reside -se-t 
. , r ... Oude without our protection would havp to take up their abode -in our territory.'". 
[a / t tfai which has prevailed at Lucknow of giving our protection to subjects of. the 
er ofPude, appears io me to be highly objectionable. I know not how it commence#? 
ndr’.why ’ft has been so extensively continued; and whatever system of policy wc may 
qtwards the Court of Lucknow in other respects, this violation of the rights of the 
ofaforeign country ought, I conceive, to. cease, in every instance in which Rr is 
impossible, in f«»i faith, to get rid of tbe incongruity. In most eases k - 
>, d&sirt, be found, that toere it ho reasonable obligation on ns to oCntiiuie 
■With few exceptions, the boon most probably has been voluntary and 
T outiOf the pracuoe which haaprevailed at the residency at Lueknow'of 
lietiou in ctwupteraction of that of the ruler of the eenutty? or.** lento 
dnwaiyantable^ and wl^l g ^^i pl Iyi^ 'Bndto 

ft -4$. '*A Vt rUkt' ' S A* '* • » 
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The experiment of the withdrawing oar troops and oar resident, and all oognisanoe 
of internal affairs, might fail in one of two ways! the court might possibly continue pow¬ 
erful enough to oppress the people without restraint. Would it in that oase be incumbent 
on us to interfere again for the protection of the people? I am inclined to thinkit would 
not. Having manifestly withdrawn our countenance from the acts of the government, and 
left the people at liberty to resist oppression, I do not conceive that we should be more 
called on to interfere in Oude in consequence of acts of oppression than we should be in 
any other country in India under our general protection from external aggression. I do 
not, however, anticipate that this would be the effect of our withdrawing our countenance. 
The government would surely be, in the first instance, weakened by that proceeding: it 
would be compelled to have recourse to moderation; and if strong enough to assert its 
Tights, with a respect for the people sufficient to restrain it from oppression, nothing could 
be more desirable. A system of oppression cannot be carried on without an overwhelm¬ 
ing military force; a largo military force requires large resources; oppression tends in¬ 
evitably to diminish resources, and to prevent the regular payment of the army; aji ill-paid 
Army becomes mutinous, and is a source of weakness instead of strength ; the evil, there¬ 
fore, would cure itself, the government would not be strong enough to practice unresisted 
oppression. The possible weakness of the government presents another chance of bad 
consequences from withdrawing onr superintendence: anarchy might ensue. If it were 
partial, and did not affect our frontiers, I do not see that it would require us to alter our 
course: if it did affect our interests, wo should be at liberty to take measures to put down 
the evil effectually. It could not he universal without reducing the court of Oude to the 
necessity of imploring our protection on any terms, and we might then, with the entire con¬ 
sent of the court, which could never be obtained under any other circumstances, adopt any 
plan that we might ooncieve most effectual for the future government of the Oude terri¬ 
tories. • 

Regarding the question in every point of view in which it occurs to me, I see nothing 
so discouraging as necessarily to deter us from adopting the measure of withdrawing our 
troops and our resident, if it should be rendered expedient, by the perseverance of the 
Oude government in acts of oppression, notwithstanding our advice to the contrary. Tits 
objects of that measure would be to compel the court to moderation and tolerably good 
government, and to teach it to act in its internal administration without our interference 
and support; objects which it must he admitted to be very desirable to attain, and both of 
which will not, most probably, be accomplished in any other way, if our previous advice 
should fail to produce effect. 

■ Supposing this scheme of withdrawing not to be approved, #hat other methods offer 
themselves of bringing about a better administration of affairs in Oude? I would still ear¬ 
nestly recommend our abstaining from taking any share in the administration beyond what 
might be necessary to check extortion and oppression. With this view Wie native adminis¬ 
tration might remain, as at present, subject in all it*branches to the King and his Minis* 
ters. The lesident might have power to insist on redress in cases of extortion and oppres¬ 
sion. It would be necessary that lie should have assistants in the work of check; and 
none could be relied on but'European officers, who might be appointed to the several divi¬ 
sions of the Oude territory, one to each, visiting occasionally every part of his charge as 
might he advisable. The assistants ought to possess the power of obtaining the necessary 
knowledge to enable them to exercise their duty of check efficiently; they ought to know 
the just claims of the Government on the people, in order that they might be able to detect 
extortion. In cases of that character or of other oppression, they might have the power of 
advising and remonstrating with the local native authorities, and of reporting to the resi¬ 
dent, who, on his part, would use his influence with the government in order to obtain 
redress, if the local authorities did not, or would not, afford it. Neither the resident nor 
any of the European assistants under him, ought to issue any orders, or possess any direct 
authority, or take any part in the c/filection of the revenue, or in receipts or disbursements 
of any kind connected with the administration of the Oude dominions: their powers being 
limited to the degree of inspection and interference indispensable to make them efficient 
instruments of check, and all executive offices being held by the native officers under their 
^>wn native government. Whenever the time for removing our interference might return, 
the recal of the powers of check conferred on the resident and his assistants, would lehve 
the native administration in full operation, uninjured by our temporary intervention. J. do* 
aot recommend this system as being so efficacious for the right government of the country 
as one of more direct authority and participation in the administration, but I hold it to be 
the system which more than any other that could be adopted, combines an effectual check oa 
the worst abuses of misrule with the maintenance of the sovereignty of the native ruler 
unimpaired, and the preservation of national institutions unaltered. ^ These sfere the ob¬ 
jects of the interference which was organised in the Nizams' territories in 1821, and tbit 
was the system then introduced. It became a part of the duty of the officers of check 
,employed to aid, in conoert with native authorities, in settling the just demand of the * 
Affairs of Oude. * D _ 



S vernment on the landholders, because such was the want ofgood faith of the Minister of 
Ihftt country that'there was ho other c . way of ascertaining the proper limit of that 
demand, or of discovering whether complaints of extortion were true or unfounded. The 
same proceedings might be necessary in Oude, from the same cause, but it is a more direct 
jiarticipalion in the administration than I should be disposed to advocate, if the fair de¬ 
mand could be ascertained without it, which in Oude perhaps might be practicable. 

If neither of the schemes above suggested should he approved, it seems to me that 
nothing is left but the assumption of the superintendence and direction of the entire ad¬ 
ministration, and it remains to be considered in what mode this can most advisably be car¬ 
ried into effect. 

One method of exercising such interference is, that if a Minister should govern the 
oountry, subject to the control of the resident. This implies that the Minister would be se¬ 
lected or at least supported by the resident, and thus be made independent of bis sovereign. 
The authority of the sovereign would be set aside and the servant would be made to domi¬ 
neer over his master. This must be the most grating of all degradations. 1 do not conceive 
that we have any right thus to depose the sovereign, except in cases which would warrant 
actual war. But, waiving that question, it is evident that the success of this plan must 
depend on the goodness of the Minister. If the Minister were a good one.onr interference 
would be unnecessary, and if he were a bad one it must on this scheme fail. The Minister 
would profess to be guided by the injunction pf the resident, but would have the power of 
deceiving him: and the resident would have no means of detecting or cheeking number¬ 
less acts of mal-administration. Excepting only that by accident the British Government 
or the resident might hit on a better Minister than the Prince would select, which is by no 
means certain, this scheme would he totally ineilieient, While the virtual deposition of tho 
sovereign would make it in principle as objectionable as any that could be devised with a 
view to the most complete efficiency. The legitimate sovereign having been set aside by an 
act of paramount power, whether warrantable or otherwise, avowedly for the purpose of 
introducing an improved administration, there is no reason why one of the servants should 
be vested with authority to counteract the very purpose for which alone that questionable 
proceeding had been reluctantly adopted,—a proceeding which would at least require com¬ 
plete success for its justification. 

Another step in the progress of interference would be to place the whole administra¬ 
tion under the resident, not governing through a Minister, but exercising himself all tho 
powers of a Minister, with only native officers as his subordinate instruments. It is my 
opinion that this plan also would not be efficient alone, and without the aid of any but 
native officers the resident could not sufficiently check their proneness to corruption and 
extortion. If we are to set aside the power of the sovereign, and introduce our own, we 
are at least bound fo render the measure efficient for the good of the people; it is the only 
plea that we can have or the violence (bat we should thereby commit. 

If, therefore, our direct assumption of the administration of the Oude territory be 
deemed unavoidable, I should recommend its adoption in a shape which, judging from 
reason and experience, would ensure its efficiency. The resident might have the supreme 
control, with European superintendence under his orders in the several divisions of the 
country, selected from the civil or military servants of the British Govcrnmentjn India, 
the subordinate establishments under the superintendents consisting of native officers. 
This plan was fallowed with eminent success in the Nagponr territories during the minority 
of the Baja, and it is the one which would, I conceive, prove most efficient in Oude, if wo 
were compelled to interfere directly in the management of the internal affairs of that coun¬ 
try. At the same time all the native institutions being maintained unimpaired, the so¬ 
vereignty could be restored to the King whenever that treasure might be deemed advisable, 
by the mere withdrawing of the authority of the resident and the European superinten¬ 
dents, and by the substitution of a native Minister and native superintendents, the machi¬ 
nery of the government in other respects being unaltered by our intervention. 

In conclusion, I shall briefly recapitulate the substance of the opinions which I have 
offered in this minute. 

1. I conceive it to be an indispensable duty to prevent the conversion of our protec¬ 
tion to the Oude Government into the support of tyranny and oppression. 

•» « 

3. We ought therefore to endeavour strennously to induce the Government of Oqde 
to improve its administration, without direet interference on onr part"; and the Government 
• of Oude, if it does not want the will, has fully the power to effect that objeot. 
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9. If our endeavour* should fail, it would be desirable to withdraw our troops and our 
resident.from Oude, leaving the government to manage its internal affairs without counte¬ 
nance or intervention on our part. 

4. If the plan of withdrawing shonld be rejected, a system of intervention and cheok 
aneh as was established in the Nizam’s territories in 1821, for the purpose of preventing 
extortion and oppression, without participation in the executive Government, would be 
preferable to the assumption of that direct authority in the administration by which the 
sovereignty of the Prince must be entirely set aside. 

5. If it be deemed warrantable and necessary to take the administration completely into 
oar own hands, and to supersede the sovereignty of the Princes, a system similar to that 
pursued at Nag poor during the minority of the Raja would be preferable to «ny one in 
which the representative of our Government would have to rely solely on the aid of native 
functionaries,in which case he could not he expected singly to exercise a sufficient cheek 
over the oxtortion and oppression which it would be the purpose of our interference to pro* 
vent; and if we are to go the length of virtually deposing the sovereign, and inducing oar 
own exclusive authority into the administration, we are bound to make our> interference effica- 
do u* for the the protection of the people. 


(Signed) C. T. METCALFE. 


P. S.—I had not seen the Governor-Generars instructions to the Resident at Lucknow 
of the 25th of August when thtaMinute was written. 


(Signed C. T. M. 


(True Copy,) 


(Signed GEO. SWINTON, 


Chiff Secretary to Government. 
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THE AGRA PRESIDENCY 


No. 1. 

Copy 0/a'Letter from the Governor-General of India in Council to the Court 
of Directore of the East India Company. 


(Political Department,) Ootacamund, Ilf A August, 1834. 

Bonooimblb Sirs,—I n our despatcli of the 16th of Jane last, we promised that we 
ehonld take an early opportunity of addressing your honourable Court with reference to 
the subjects noticed in the communications from the Vice-President in Council of the 8tb 
and 33d of May. We have since received a further communication, dated the 31st May, 
from the same authority in connexion with the funner letters, and we now propose to take 
this opportunity of noticing the subjects of all three communications. 

5. We have no hesitation in expressing our concurrence in the view which has been 
taken by the Vice-President in Council relative to the separation of the territories which 
are to form the Governments of Agra and Fort William respectively; and we are of opinion 
that all the territory which is now under the Sudder Court and Sudder Board at Allahabad, 
including Benares and Goruckpore, should be assigned to the Agra Presidency. 

' 3. Regarding the share to be taken by the Agra Government in the conduct of our 
political relations with the surrounding independent states, we confess that we feel con¬ 
siderable embarrassment. Your honourable Court has recognized us, who constitute the 
Supreme Government,- as the organ of the diplomatic functions of the slate, and we are 
sensible that we could not delegate to another authority any portion of the responsibility 
which attaches to the exercise of those important duties. 

4. The tract of country adjacent to the Agra Presidency is that in which are situated 
the states with whom we have the most important political relations ; and it has hitherto 
been the practice for the Governor-Genhral in Council to select such individuals for his re¬ 
presentatives and agents in that quarter as seemed best lilted by their abilities and ex¬ 
perience to perform with credit the confidential and arduous duties confided to them. 

6. Sir Charles Metcalfe is so peculiarly well qualified for the task, that our confi¬ 
dence in him would be unlimited, and we are decidedly of opinion, that to avail ourselves 
of the advice and assistance of that eminent officer, with regard to our diplomatic relations 
in the neighbourhood of the Agra Government, would be in the highest degree beneficial 
to the public service. 

0. But the nomination to the high office of Governor of Agra rests with the home 
authorities, and it is hardly necessary for us to observe, thojt it might so happen that the 
personage selected should not possess those qualifications' which, in the opinion of the 
Governor-General in Council, would be necessary to give weight to his suggestions in all 
matters connected with our various and complicated relations. It will immediately occur 
to your $fenourable Court, that however judicious the selection in all respects, some ex¬ 
perience of Indian politics would be required to enable the Governor, who had not pre¬ 
viously served in the country, to form a correct and satisfactory judgment t on the various 
and frequently embarrassing political questions which would be submitted to his decision. 
£ > 

. 7. We feel that to divest the Agra Governor of all political authority is in some mea¬ 
sure to detract from his official consequence; yet we are of opinion that this is a minor evil 
in comparison with that which would be experienced by the interposition between us and. 
the confidential representatives of the Governor-General, of a functionary who is not ap¬ 
pointed by us, whom, except in a case of the greatest emergency, we cquld not venture to 
suspend or remove; who on the other hand would have no share in the appointment of the 
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subordinate agents, rad who therefore, whatever were his other qualifications, might net 
always, in oar judgment, be a proper mediumtof communication between as and those 
agents. We think, moreover, that the official consequence of this functionary would be 
more apt to suffer diminution, were we compelled on any occasion to support the views of the 
subordinate political functionaries in opposition to his, than if all ground of collision were 
removed by our keeping the control over the diplomatic authorities entirely in our own 
bauds. 

8 . Being of opinion, for these reasons, that the Governor of Agra should be confined 
to duties of internal administration, we at the same time attach much weight to the obser¬ 
vation of the Vice-President in council, that in such case it would be highly inexpedient 
to fix the seat of Government at Agra, so “ prominently in the very centre, as it were, of 
foreign states.” We think that Allahabad will 09 every aocount be the most eligible 
position. 

9 . The Governor of Agra being unconnected with executive political duties.it would 
be a waste of time, and answer no useful purpose, to require that he should be the channel 
of the correspondence in this department with the Supreme Government; but it being ob¬ 
viously desirable that this high functionary should be made acquainted with all transac¬ 
tions of importance, we propose to direct that duplicates be transmitted to him of all des¬ 
patches of moment. We shall also furnish him with copies of our instructions in such 
cases. On the assumption by Sir Charles Metcalfe of the Government of Agra, we shall 
naturally solicit him to favour us with the benefit of his enlightened and experienced judg¬ 
ment in all oases which may thus be brought to his notice. 

10 . We have little to add td^hc judicious remarks and suggestions on the subject of 
establishments, contained in the 6 th paragraph of the letter from the Vice-President in 
Council, under date the 8 th of May. It is proposed to commence with one secretary only, 
although additional assistance may ultimately be required for the management of the secre¬ 
tariat, and especially for the conduct of the Revenue and Judicial business. We propose 
to remove Mr. Mucswccn to Agra, while the Revenue and Judicial department of the 
Bengal Presidency may be transferred to the secretary in the Political department with an 
additional under-secretary. 

• 

11. The question of the distribution of patronage between the two governments Is 
one which we look upon as pregnant with difficulty. We concur in the suggestions of the 
Vicc-Preiident in Council, so far as they go, which are contained in the 8 th paragraph of 
the letter already cited : and we fully agree with that authority in thinking that the sys¬ 
tem which prevailed in the Poonali territories would be entirely inapplicable to the esta¬ 
blishment of Officers, and the mode of their selection for the new Presidency. The transfer 
of individuals from one presidency to another should be determined by the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral in Council; but the preferment of the servants already cmploydtt within the Agra 
Presidency involves a consideration altogether distifict. 

12. Having viewed the question in all its bearings, we beg leave to submit to tho 
superior judgment of your honourable Court the following observations: 

13. To us it appears that either complete subordination or complete separation would 
probably be the system most conducive to harmony in the working of the machine of 
government. 

14. If the first principle obtain, the two Governors of Fort William and Agra will be 
merely the agents of tho Governor-General of India in Council, and all patronage will be 
disposed of as heretofore. 

15. If, on tbe other hand, the second principle be adopted, the civil servioe should at 
once be divided, and the due proportion or its members allotted to each presidency. New 
appointments for the particular presidencies should be made, and all patronage vested in 
tbc Governors of Fort William and Agra, as is now tbe oase with regard to the Govern¬ 
ments of Fort St. George and Bombay. 

18. To the adoption of the last-mentioned principle we confess that we perceive*very 
serious objections. It would transfer to a subordinate officer one half of the civil patron¬ 
age (as will be seen by the accompanying statement), and it would, so far as tbe general 
interests are concerned, make a separation and division where there now exists die elosest. 
union and connection, as regarding the agency by w(|ich the whole is to be governed, the 
army and the commercial and mercantile.business of all the north of India, the production 
of one continued line of country, earned ou one river, and entering and departing byeo* 
port . 

Tbb Aora Prbsidbhcy. 
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17. To the adoption of the first material principle there are objections perhaps equally 
serious, as they would affect the dignity and consequence of the Governor of Afire; and 
upon the whole, we are inclined to the opinion that it will be more expedient to adopt an 
Intermediate coarse* 

18. This coarse we propose to follow until furnished by your honourable Court with 
distinct instructions for our guidance, premising that we intend to retain in our own hands 
the entire and exclusive control over the political, military and financial concerns of both 
governments. 

.19. Desiring on the one hand, not to abridge too much patronage of the supreme 
anthorily*and on the other hand, to secure to the local government its due share of 
patronage, we-hare coma to the conclusion that the appointments to the Sadder Court and 
ilndder Board should be reserved to the Governor-General of India in Council, and that ail 
other offices should be filled up by the Governor of Agra, excepting in cases where political 
duties may be discharged by an officer holding a revenue or judicial situation, when 
the appointment of the officer to the united duties should rest with the Saprema 
Government. 

30. The question as to appointments to the secretariat is one which admits of somo 
doubt, and we wish therefore to reserve it for further consideration; but as the new arrange¬ 
ment with regard to the secretariat of the Supreme Government, adverted to in the 10th 
paragraph of this letter, will leave the services*of Mr. Macsween available, we think that, 
in the first instance, there can be no doubt as to the propriety of the resolution which we 
have formed to appoint that gentleman, who is so peculiarly qualified for the discharge of 
the Revenue and Judicial duties of the western province^' to the office of Secretary to the 
Agra Government. 

21. Whatever rules may ultimately be determined upon with reference to the autho¬ 
rity by whom the appointments to the Agra secretariat shall in future be made, as well as 
with regard to tlie patronage generally belonging to that Presidency, the same rules will of 
course be applicable to the Government of Fort William; but we have determined that 
the secretaries to the Government of India shall also be secretaries to the government of 
the Berfgal Presidency. 

33. We entirely concur in the opinion expressed by your honourable Court, that it is 
desirable we should conduct the correspondence with you on account of the Governments 
of Fort William and Agra; and we shall issue such instructions to those governments as 
may seem calculated to facilitate the punctual performance of this duty. 

23. With regard to the Governments of Fort St. George and Bombay, your honour¬ 
able Court has determined thqt their correspondence shall be conducted directly with your¬ 
selves. For the more efficient performance of our duty of general control and superintend¬ 
ence, we have requested tiiose governments to furnish us with an abstract of their pro¬ 
ceedings, as soon as it can be prepared, after each day’s council. * 

34. The political authorities who havo been heretofore subject to the Governments of 
Fort St. George and Bombay will be required to correspond with us directly, and to send 
duplicates of their communications on matters of importance to the Governor in Council of 
tiiose presidencies respectively to whom we also shall furnish copies of our instructions in 
such cases. 

25. On occasions of great and sudden emergency, where the delay of a previous refer¬ 
ence wonid be attended with danger to the interests of the State, orders will naturally be 
issued by those governments, and we shall instruct the pditical authorities who have been 
heretofore subject to their control, to pay implicit,obedience to the orders which they may 
receive under such circumstances. 

36. The resolution which we have formed of retaining in our own hands the general 
management of political affairs, will not of coarse operate to prevent ua from confiding to 
any of the subordinate governments the conduct of any part of our diplomatic relations, 
whenever special circumstances may indicate sueh an arrangement to be desirable. 

2?.' We shall furnish the honorable the Vice President in Council and the fight ho¬ 
nourable the Governors in Council of Fort St. George and Bombay, with copies of thifdet*. 
pateb, and it shall request these authorities to favour us with any observations or sug- 
gMtiona which in their judgment, may be conducive to the general efficiency of the system, 
x dur hottourSbie Codrt wiHbe famished as Soon as practicable'with bopies of the replies 
ve may receive. 
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38. If upon consulting with those authorities we should see uo reason to modify the 
resolulions which we have 'forme-1, as detailed jn this despatch, we shnpil proceed to (give 
effect to them by sacb orders and legislative enactments as may be required. 

29. The letter to our President’s address from the Vice-President in Council, dated 
the 22d of May last, conveyed the gratifying assurance that the course which it bad been 
resolved to adopt during the absence of the Governor General and Council from the Presi¬ 
dency, was concurred in by that high authority. The same despatch aprised us of the in¬ 
tention of Mr. Blunt to remain at the Council Board in Port William. 

SO. As No. 4 of the packets, we submit copy of a further communication to the address 
of our President from the Vice President in Council, dated the 3lst May last, expressing 
his doubts upon a point of law as construed in a previous letter from the Governo^Gcneral. 
Our President has since had the benefit of conferring with the fourth ordinary member oa 
the point in question, and he now concurs with the Vice President in Council in opinion, 
that the former construction was erroneous. The Governor-General is now satisfied that he 
mistook the intention of the Legislature upon the point, whether as Governor of the Presi¬ 
dency of Fort William, the Governor-General was or was not to have the assistance of a 
Council. 

31. But when the Governor-General assumed that the government of Fort William 
was to be administered by the Council of India, he had only seen the Act, and having ob¬ 
served it laid down by the Legislature as one of the leading principles of the new arrange¬ 
ment, that all the Presidencies should be governed by a governor and three councillors, he 
never supposed that in Bengal, where there was actually a council available for the purpose, 
the members of which could better spare their time for the purpose than the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral, any other plan could be trended. 

33. The instructions of your honourable Court dated the 27th December last, went to 
confirm this opinion, because the 12th paragraph of that despatch recognizes the Governor 
General in his double capacity and state that it is not thought necessary to appoint two 
council for his assistance in the performance of his two duties. The natural inference 
appeared to the Govenor-Gcneral to be, that one council sufficed for, and was intended to 
assist in both. 

33. There were some reasons of a powerful nature against this construction, when mi¬ 

nutely examined ; among others it may he urged, that a military man was uot eligible to be 
a member of the local government: still it must be remembered that when yoar honourable 
Court’s instructions were issued, Mr. Martin was considered as the third councillor. Those 
instructions appeared moreover to the Governor-General to havetbeen drawn up rather for 
the exigency of the occasion, providing temporarily for the duties, and requiring informa¬ 
tion upon which a permanent regulation of duties, jurisdictions, limits, patronage and other 
matters was hereafter to he framed. . 

34. The instructions certainly intimate a distillation between the Council of India and 
the Governors of Fort William and Agra; and though it would seem unmeaning to provide 
that the Council of India should control itself, as the Governor in Conncil of Fort William, 
yet that distinction seemed necessary as a matter of form with reference to the separation 
that might at any time take place by the removal of Council of India, or by the appoint¬ 
ment of one of the other members of Conncil as the Governor of Fort William ; but we beg 
permission to observe with reference to the objections above stated, that, practically speak¬ 
ing the control of the Governor-General in Council over the Governor-General, as Governor 
of the Presidency of Fort William, must in all probability be equally inoperative. 

35. In the concluding paragraph of his letter of the last-mentioned date, the Vice 
President in Conncil alludes to the necessity of a more formal legality being conferred for 
the performance of financial acta«n the part of the Supreme Government. When this sug¬ 
gestion however was made, the Vice President in Council was not in possession of the pro¬ 
clamation which we subsequently caused to be issued, and by which we provided that the 
Vice-President in Council should continue to discharge the same duties as heretofore. 
This provision superseded, in our opinion, the necessity of any new and separate authority 
for the discharge of a portion of those duties. 

_ 36. We take this opportunity of apprizing yonr honourable Court, that we pmposfc 
quitting this station towards the end of the ensuing month, and that the Governor-Gneral, 
and aueh part if the Council as accompany him, hope to reach Fort William early in the 
month of November. 

We have, &c. # 

, (Signed) W. C. BENTINCK. 

FREDERICK ADAM,, > 
W. MORRISON. 

T. B. MACAULAY. 
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No. 8, 

Copy of a Letter from the Vice-President in Council to His Excellency the 
Right Honorable Lord W. C. Bentinck, C. C. R. and O. C. H„ Cover- 
nor-General in Council. 


Fort William, 4th Sept. 1834. 

My Lord,—W e have the liononr to acknowledge the receipt of yoor Lordship’* dee- 
patch of thu Uth ultimo, received this day; and in obedience to your commands, we pro¬ 
ceed to Bubmit such observations and suggestions as occur to us with reference to the 
arrangements detailed in your Lordship’s letter to the Honourable the Court of Directors 
Of the same dale. 

2. The first measure that appears, on a perusal of the proposed plan, to require 
remark, is the entire exclusion of the Government of Agra from any share in the manage¬ 
ment of our political relations. 

3. When the creation of a fourth Presidency was announced, denominated the Pre¬ 
sidency of Agra, it was universally understood that the measure proceeded from a conviction 
on the part of the Legislature of the expediency of establishing an efficient Government 
in a quarter too remote for the exercise of sufficient superintendence on the part of the 
Government of Bengal, and the choice of Agra as the .site of the capital of the new 
government, indicated that the subordinate control of political relations was intended to*be 
a part of its duties. These purposes of the Legislature, we conceive, will be defeated by 
the arrangement which your Lordship contemplates. 

4. We are of opinion that no part of our administration in that quarter needs, a high 
local authority more than our political relations, and whatever may become of the Govern¬ 
ment of Agra, wc anticipate that it will be found nei-.essary to establish some such autho¬ 
rity. Wc conceive that a government at Agra would be well suited for that purpose, and 
that the Supreme Government, on excluding the proposed government from any concern in 
political relations, is throwing away an instrument already provided. 

5. If the instrumentality of a subordinate government in the management of political 
relations were likely to derange or interfere with the general scheme of policy directed 
by the Supreme Government, w r e should regard such instrumentality as highly objection¬ 
able ; but as all the presidencies are henceforth to be in strict subordination to the Su- 

r ireme Government, ( wc are not aware that the same objections exist to their employment 
R political aflairs which might justly have been urged to the exercise of anything like 
dependent or distinct power, such as was formally in some degree possessed by each pre¬ 
sidency separately. Viewing the Supreme Government as the general controlling power, 
and the several presidencies as subordinate local superintending agencies, we see no* rea¬ 
son why the Agra Government might not be as obedient and attentive as any inferior 
functionary. The Supreme Government would have the same power of correcting and re¬ 
vising its proceedings in political as in other affairs, and might at any time take any par¬ 
ticular matter into its own hands. With respect to the circumstances noticed ifcr the 7th 
paragraph of your Lordship’s letter to the Court, as likely to affect the consequence of 
the Governor of Agra, if he were entrusted with local control over political affairs, they 
appear to us to be such as every subordinate authority must be subject to that has any 
power above it, and other functionaries below it. 

6. Whether, however, it be better that the Sapreri^ Government should make use 
of the Government of Agra as an intermediate instrument in the local superintendence of 
political affairs, or retain that branch of administration entirely under its own direet ma¬ 
nagement! whether it be more expedient that the Supreme Govenment should be the 
universal controlling power, governing by the aid and instrumentality of the several 

a esidencies, or he itself, in political affairs, the every where pervading solo authority, re¬ 
sting, the presidencies as intermediate instruments ; whichever of these systems bo 
ft, It is quite clear that, with respect to foreign powers, the Government of Agra, ex* 
c faded from any connexion with political relations, must be utterly insignificant and use¬ 
less. If, in the creation of the Agra Presidency, it was any part of the plan that a govern¬ 
ment should be formed on our north-west frontier, which should command the respect 
of foreign (Jbwers, that object must %e entirely defeated by your Lordship’s arrangement. 
The Governor of Agra, the territories of whose £overmnent, except where they, joiii: these 
of Bengal, are surrounded by foreign states, will be no more to these states than the lowest 
functionary under his government, nor so mneli as many a functionary, who, although sub- 
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feat to to authority in matters of internal administration, will, according tb jronr Lord- 
■hip's ton, have political powers independent of him under the direct control of the Su¬ 
preme Government. While adverting to this part of your Lordship’s arrangement, in order 
that we may not have occasion to notice it again, we beg leave respectfully to reoommetfd 
that these functionaries, of the Agra Government, who, in addition to civil duties, may 
have political powers entrusted to them, should exercise these powers under the inter¬ 
mediate authority of that government, or, if this be deemed impracticable consistently 
with the general arrangement, that the civil functionaries of the Agra Government should 
be relieved from political duties, and distinct officers for these duties be appointed. It 
will be a great additional degradation to the Agra Government, if officers acting under it 
be only half subject to its authority and be selected for their appointments by another, 
power. 

7. The next point in the perusal of your Lordship’s despatch to the Court to which 
our intention is attracted, is the proposed substitution of Allahabad for Agra, as the seat 
of the new government. There is, we conceive, no doubt that if the new government is tb 
be excluded from any share in the management of political relations, Allahadad is better 
situated than Agra. The further the insignificance of the government be removed from the 
fight of foreign powers the better. In some respects Allahabad appears to be well situated 
for internal administration. In one, from the comparative celerity of communication with 
the bupreme Government; but in others, it must tend to increase the insignificance of tho 
new Presidency. There is nothing about Allahabad except its fortress to mark it as tho 
seat of a government. As it is one of the smallest military stations, the European commu- • 
nity will be very limited; the native population is, we believe, on the ordinary scale of 
places of some consideration. There will be no semblance of a presidency; the seat of 
government will be nothing move than a civil station. But while we offer these remarks, 
as showing that the site seleotedf will tend to co-operate with other parts of the proposed 
arrangement, in lowering the public estimation of the character of the new government, we 
are not aware that, under the restrictions which are to be imposed on its administration^ 
any site could be selected more free from objections of one kind or another. 

8. We could not recommend one of tho great military stations as the seat of the go¬ 
vernment, because that would only add further to its insignificance. All control over the 
army being reserved by the proposed arrangement to the Supreme Government of a presi¬ 
dency containing within its limits the greater portion of the Bengal army, will neither have 
the means of conciliating its affections, nor of securing its respect. A government declared 
by Act of Parliament to have the same powers as the other presidencies, will have no 
power whatever over the most essential part of its establishment A governor hearing a 
commission enjoining obedience to him from all within the limits of his government, will 
find that the obedience of the most important body in the territories of his presidency is 
claimed by another authority to his entire exclusion. The entire and exclusive control 
over the? military as well as the political concerns of the Agra Government is to be retained 
by the Supreme Government. The question unavoidably oodtars, What is the new govern¬ 
ment for 1 To call a machine so destitute of governing powers, a government, appears to 
us to be ft misnomer. . 


9. We are compelled next to advert to the proposed nomination of Mr. Macsweea 
to be secretary to the Government of Agra. We have no objection to urge against Mr. 
Mapsween personally; we have a high respect for that distinguished officer, and be¬ 
lieve thift a more efficient secretary could not be selected; but we are of opinion that 
tile assumption by tho Supreme Government of the nomination of the secretary to the 
Agra Government, is a degradation very unnecessarily put on the Governor of Agra. All 
the subordinate governors have hitherto had the nomination of their secretaries. We can 
only recollect one instance to the contrary, when the Court of Directors, owing to some 
feeling of displeasure, removed thpt eminent man, Mr. Webbe, and appointed Mr. Chamier 
to be chief secretary at Madras. Mr. Elphinstone, as commissioner at Poonah, had the nomi¬ 
nation of his own secretaries. Sir Charleft Metcalfe, in the subordinate situation of com¬ 
missioner at Delhi, was allowed to nominate bis own secretary. We know not why, or for 
Vhat purpose, this peculiar degradation has been inflicted on the Governor of Agra, but we 
%*» satisfied that it must tend greatly to complete his insignificance. A secretary to a 


ipe supreme upvernment, ana win nave more influence than tbe governor, who win often 
find himself counteracted by his secretary. The attention and respect of the latter, lifa 
hopes of approbation, and promotion, will be directed towards the Snpreme Government, 
Opt towards the insignificant governor under whom ho is placed. We conoeige that tjio 
sfpfaol qf the Supreme Government over the other governments is unlimited, but that the fair 
•nd lpgKmto exercise of that control is in directing measures from the above, not' IS 
topin g its ppm instruments pnder the subordinate governors. It would seem as it the. 

Th« Agra Presidency. E 
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Supreme Government, not satisfied with depriving the Agra Government of all superintend* 
•nee over every other branch of administration, had determined to manage all that is left 
to that government, the Revenue and Judicial departments, through a secretary nominated 
by itself. We trust that we are not guilty of any disrespect in offering these remarks. 
We are speaking of the sure tendency of such an arrangement, not of your Lordship’s ac- 
tual intentions, which we are convinced are directed solely towards the public good. Of 
a “ the appointments under a subordinate government, we conceive it to he most essential 
t V us B oven,or * shouldhave the nomination of their secretaries, and we hope that your 
Lordship will, on reconsideration, perceive the double injury inflicted by an opposite 
course; the injury to the personal respectability of the governor, and what is of more im¬ 
portance, the injury to the efficiency of bis government, which can never be promoted by 
a detraction from the respectability of his office. In the present instance, there is ap- 
parentlynsomething besides degradation to the office, there is a palpable indignity put on 
the individual appointed to that office; for while it is admitted (paragraph 20) that the 

? question as to appointments to the secretariat is doubtful, and is therefore reserved for 
urther consideration, there seems to be no hesitation in deciding that question with regard 
to the feelings of the governor, in a way that cannot be supposed to be according to bis 
wishes. The Legislature assigns to the subordinate governments even the nomination of 
councillors, on vacancies unprovided for, and it cannot be supposed to have intended 
that they should not have the nomination of their own secretaries. With respect to Mr. 
Macsween, we conclude, that if he bo allowed an option, he will not choose to be 
put down from being chief secretary to the Supreme Government, to be secretary to a go- 
vernment with such restricted powers, stationed at Allahabad. 

Adverting to the proposed junction of the Revenue and Judicial departments with 
tae Political under the Supreme Government, we apprehend that such an arrangement, as 
a permanent one, is impracticable. The experience required for the Political department 
is so different from that necessary for the other, that no person is likely to possess 
sufficient experience for both. The arrangement might succeed in Mr. Macsween’s hands; 
but it cannothardiy ever again occur, that a gentleman eminently qualified by experience 
as .well as abilities for the Judicial department of the secretariat, should, from bis distin¬ 
guished talents and rare, character, be deemed the fittest secretary for the Political 
department also, notwithstanding his want of practical experience in that branch of the 
service. A principal motive, therefore, for the double degradation of Mr. Macsween and 
the Governor of Agra, is a proposed union of incongruous offices, such as has never yet 
happened since secretaries were appointed to departments, and such as cannot be expected 
ever to happen again. ( 

11. If patronage were a possession solely for the gratification of the individual dis¬ 
tributing it, we should think that the portion assigned to the Agra Government, with 
respect to the Revenue and Judicial department, in which only any portion is as¬ 
signed, sufficientlydiberal as to those departments, considering that the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment, in every thing that it gives away, makes some sacrifice; but if the distribution of 
patronage be, as undoubtedly it is, for the good of the public service, we are bound to say, 
that the reservation of appointments to the Revenue Board and highest court of jus¬ 
tice in the handS'of the Supreme Government, besides being contrary to the practice 
at the other presidencies, must tend to impair the efficiency of the subordinate govern¬ 
ment, by leading those under its authority to look elsewere for promotion. It would, 
we conceive, be a better arrangement, if it be deemed impossible to follow the practice 
established at the other presidencies, that the Agra Government should recommend, 
rad the Supreme Government confirm, appointments to these high offices. The power 
of recommendation vested in the Agra Government would ensure the due attention to their 
duties of those looking to such appointments, while the control of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment would secure great care on the part of the subordinate government in Ihe selection. 

12. We see no objection to the arrangement by which the correspondence of the Agra 
Government is to be carried on with the Suprenfe Government, and not immediately with 
the Court of Directors. Combined with so many other arrangements which reduce the 
Agra Government to a nonentity, it will tend to lower that Government; but we regard it 
in itself as entirely unobjectionable. It is a token of subordination to the Supreme Go¬ 
vernment which is perfectly consistent with the spirit of the new constitution for the go- 
yermynt of India, and which we have no wish that the Agra Government should in any 
C^rtofDirecti! i * r0In, even *° ,^ ie **tent implied by direot correspondence with the 
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13. The arrangement by which ityte proposed to exclude the Governments of Madras 
and Bombay froth their former share in political affairs, will eventually, although it may 
apt for some tune, have the same effect on those powers that the «am€ thing mnst at onoe 
fate oa the Agra Government. The question seems to be, whether the Supreme Govern- 
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incut can moat effectually conduct our foreign relations with or without the local agency 
of the subordinate governments. Your Lordship has decided this question against the 
subordinate presidencies; and if this judgment be oorrect, the effect oh the respectability 
of these presidencies is of minor importance. 

14. Wehave not thought it necessary to offer any remarks with respect to the powers 

P roposed to be conferred on the Governor of Bengal, in common with the Governor of Agra. 

he Governor-General being cx-officio Governor of Bengal, it is obvious that whatever he 
takes from the Governor of Bengal, be assumes to himself as Governor-General or Govern¬ 
or-General in Council, and that whatever he relinquishes as Governor of Bengal, and 
that consequently there is no resemblance between the Governor of Bengal and the Govern¬ 
or of Agra, and that the latter alone is injuriously affected by restrictions and privations 
which may nominally be common to both. » 

15. If we have argued the question of the restrictions to be put upon the Government 
of Agra with any undue anxiety, we trust that your Lordship will make allowances for the 
Governor elect and the provisional Governor, who may not perhaps be able to divest them¬ 
selves entirely of a personal interest in the respectability of that Presidency. We have 
not, however, dwelt on the insignificance to which it will be reduced merely for the purpose 
of giving expression to our sentiments, but more with a view to suggest what appears to us 
to be a most desirable arrangement for the good of the public service. 

16. Your Lordship’s plan deprives the Government of Agra of all power except in a 
the Revenue and Judicial departments. We are not disposed to undervalue the import- * 
ance of those departments, on the right superintendence of which, the happiness of millions 
depends ; but it is not merely f«r the control of these departments that a separate govern¬ 
ment has been deemed necessary. The duty may be performed with equal efficiency and 
with greater economy by a single officer, under an arrangement similar in design to that* 
which existed during a period of the administration of the Marquis Wellesley. Such an 
office would be highly respectable on account of Its duties, and free from ridicule, 
bepause its duties would correspond with its character. By your Lordship’s arrange¬ 
ment nothing is left to the Government of Agra but the expense; and this, which was 
formerly considered a just and great, but the only objection to the formation of a new 
government, however efficient that government might be, is now in an immeasurable degree 
more objectionable, since the government is made useless, and will probably become an 
object of derision, from the ill accordance of its powers with its designation. 

17. If therefore the honourable Court should adopt youi^iordship’s arrangement; if 
the formation of an efficient and respectable government for all tMe purposes of government 
be deemed impracticable; if the separation of power and patronage from the Supreme 
Government be held to constitute an insurmountable difficulty, we would earnestly recom¬ 
mend that the Government of Agra be abolished, that the Prcsideucie%of Bengal and Agra 
be re-united, and that an officer of the Bengal Civil Service lie appointed by tbe honourable 
Court, with any designation and salary deemed most proper, to relieve tiic Supreme Go¬ 
vernment from these details of revenue and judicial administration which are assigned by 
your Lordship's arrangement to the proposed Government at Allahabad. This proposition 
we respectfully submit for your Lordship's consideration, and that of the honourable Court 
of Directors. 

18.* Sir Charles Metcalfe, on bis own part, begs leave to entreat, that if the aboli¬ 
tion of tlic Government of Agra be contemplated by your honourable Court, _ there 
may not be any hesitation or scruple on his account in the instantaneous adoption of 
that measure. It would be presumptuous to suppose that there could be, but he 
nevertheless thinks it right to state, that he does not consider himself as possessing any 
claim that ought for a momqjttto retard an arrangement which in the case supposed 
would be so desirable, and toaeclare explicitly that he shall not consider himself as 
injured by the abolition of his office,* nor in the slightest degree entitled to compen¬ 
sation or consideration, of any kind. He feels that he has already been rewarded be¬ 
yond his deserts. He has been induced during late years, not by any wish to in¬ 
increase his pecuniary means, nor any expectation of personal advantage, but by at¬ 
tachment to the servico in which his life has been passed from the earliest age; pride 
in the approbation bestowed on his humble exertions, and a desire to perfosm thl 
duties entrusted to him so as to promote the welfare of his country, and the happiness of 
the people subject to its dominion. He will be- as willing to retire when bis removal 
may be deemed beneficial to the state as he has been to embrace the opportunities gra¬ 
ciously granted to him of continuing to devote himself to the publio service. 

19. With reference to the 2d paragraph of the letter from your Lordship ifiGf(HjO&.to 
our address* we-are not aware that any legislative enactments will be necessary to jibe. Jest 
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instance to give effect to (he provisions of the system which you design to establish* - The 
Jnsarev* of the subordinate governments are in some measure determined by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, and no legislative enactments in this country can alter the provisions of that Act. 
Bat the Supreme Government has complete contronl over the presidencies, and your orders 
will be implicitly obeyed by'all. We conceive, therefore, that your Lordship's instructions 
to the parties concerned will ensure attention to your commands, and that for whatever 
may require general publicity, notification in the Gazette will suffice. 


20. If in tbe coarse of argament into which wc have been led, in obeying your Lord- 
ship s call for our opinions, any unguarded expression may have escaped ns which mpy 
seein more free than is becoming in an address from an inferior to a superior Board, we 
solicit your Lordship’s indulgence to errors which can only have proceeded from oversight; 
we need not, we trust, assure you that we have had no intention of conveying our senti¬ 
ments otherwise than with the perfect respect and deference which are due to your Lord¬ 
ship and the Supreme Government of India. 


(Signed) 


We have, &c. 


C. T. METCALFE. 
W. BLUNT. 


(True copy.) 

(Signed C. E. TREVELYAN, 

Dep. Secretary to Government. 


No. 3. 

Copy of a Letter from' P. Auber, Esq., Secretary to the Court of Directors, to 
Winihrop M. Praed, Esq., Secretary to the Commissioners for the Affairs 
of India. 


East India-house, 12th March, 1835. 

Sir, — I am commanded by the Court of Directors to submit through you to the Board 
of Commissioners for the affai's of India, the reflections which have been suggested by the 
perusal of tbe letter addressed by thcVice- President in Council to the Governor-General 
under date the 4th September last, respecting tbe proposed arrangements for the Govern¬ 
ment of Agra. 

The letter of the Vice-Prqsident hjs led tbe Court of Directors to consider very care¬ 
fully, the difficulties which are likely to be experienced in endeavouring to carry on the 
government of Bengal in its two divisions, according to the plan prescrided by the Act 3 
and 4 Will. 4, c. 85, s. 38. 

The expense of constituting the Government of Agra on the same scale as the Govern¬ 
ments of Madras and Bombay, with a Council and the requisite establishments, especially 
in the present state of the finances of India, has strongly attracted the attention of the 
Court, and ought not, in their opinion, to be incurred unless it clearly appears to be neces¬ 
sary for the attainment of some very important end. 

The Court are also forcibly impressed with the consideration so strenuously urged by 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, that if the superintendence of the political relation with the neigh¬ 
bouring states be retained in the hands of the Supreme' Government, tbe Government of 
Agra will not only be deprived of some of its meet important functions, but will remain 
eharged with scarcely any duties, except those which may be performed by functionaries of 
a secondary rank. 

The matters which have already occurred to excite discussion have lad the Court to a 
cleaT and strong conviction of tbe practical difficulties which will be experienced in pro¬ 
viding servants for two separate governments from one undivided service, and in determin¬ 
ing the proportion of patronage to be allotted to each. The Court regard with much appro- 
lietttton the differences between the two governments, and the dissatisfaction among indi¬ 
viduals which may arise from this source. ■ 

It appears to the Court, upon mature consideration, that (here is a .simple and effectual 
mode of obviating those difficulties without incurring the danger of any concomitant evil. 
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The object in constituting tire Upper Provinces of Bengal a separate gomnieat_ 

to relieve^toe Governor-General in Council from ( the management „ofsuch a mass of details 
as it was impossible for him to attend to without neglecting the more important concerns 
of the general government of India. 

It appears to the > Court that this inconvenience maybe avoided, and the conduct of 
details be satisfactorily provided for if the whole of Bengal, including the Upper Provin¬ 
ces, were continued immediately under the Supreme Government as formerly. There 
would then bo no question about patronage and powers; the inclinations of individuals 
regarding places of service would be consulted in the same satisfactory manner as hereto¬ 
fore. And all that would he required, in order to relieve the Supreme Government from 
the burthen of details, would be to appoint a Lieutenant-Governor for Agra, by whom the 
business of the internal government might be carried on under the general superintendence 
and control of the Governor-General in Council. 

As the Lieutenant-Governor would discharge such functions as it might seem expedi¬ 
ent to the Supreme Government to confide to him, such patronage and powers would be 
placed in his hands as might appear to be conducive to the execution of the trust with which 
lie would be invested, and between the superior and subordinate authorities there could be 
no contention. 

This plan appears to the Court so fully to meet the exigencies of the case, that they 
anxiously recommend it in the strongest manner to the consideration of the Board of Commis¬ 
sioners, and should the Board concur with them in the view which they have taken of the 
subject, the Court would solicit the attention of the President to the best mode of obtain¬ 
ing the powers which are necessary to carry the plan into execution, whether by direct 
enactment or by authorizing the Chart to suspend the execution of that part of the present 
law which relates to the establishment of two local governments for Bengal and Agra: 
leaving the whole country as heretofore under the Governor-General in Council, with 
power to the Court to relieve him of part of the details, by the appointment of a Liente¬ 
nant-Governor in Agra. 


I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) P. AUBER, Secretary. 


No. 4. % 

Copy of a letter from the Honorable Sidney Herbert, Secretary to the Com¬ 
missioners for the affairs of Jndia^ to P. Auber, E&q. 


India Board, 16/A March, 1835. 

Sir,—lam directed by the Commissioners for the alTairs of India to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter, dated the 12th instant in which you state the view taken by the Court 
of the difficulties attending the division of tire Bengal Presidency into two distinct go¬ 
vernments, and suggest that the object of relieving the Governor General in Council from 
the mass of details connected with the administration of the Upper Provinces, might be 
effected by the appointment by the Coart of a Lieutenant Governor, subject to tbo con¬ 
trol of the Governor General in Council. 

The letter of the Vice-President in Council, dated the 4th September last, has already 
engaged the serious attention of the Board? 

The Legislature has provided that, notwithstanding the division of that Presidency, 
*there shall he no division of its civil service or of its army ; and this was a necessary pro¬ 
vision, for not onty would it have been impossible to apportion the civil and military # 
establishments between the two governments with satisfaction to the persona interested, 
hut the division would have created much practical difficulty in the distribution of the 
army, and have impaired the general efficiency of the administration by narrowing the 
| selection of fit men for important trusts. 

• • 

The new government, placed in immediate contact with the states of Rajpootam, will 
! nndoubtedly obtain little of their respeot if interdicted from the exercise of diplomatic 
, functions; yet it would evidently be inexpedient that the Governor-General in Cowudl . 
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•honld divest himself of the direct control over oar relations with the most important 
foreign states. , 

Without a separate army, and without a separate civil establishment, the Presidency of 
Agra would want what seems to be the essential attributes of a separate government, while 
its position within Bengal, accessible only by the river which traverse it the Lower Pro¬ 
vinces, seems of necessity to deprive of all direct and independent communication with 
the home authorities. 

Thus mutilated and imperfect, with nothing of a government but the name, the new 
Presidency of Agra will, if constituted, as it must be, like the other presidencies, with a 
council and a secretariat, produce further embarrassment to our finances, while, by sever¬ 
ing frocfr the Governor-General in Council one half of the civil appointments, it will very 
materially impairing means of giving a good administration to the people. 

In the opinion of the Board, the chief obstacle to good government in India arises 
from the limited number of persons from amongst whom the selection must be made for 
offices of high authority; and no measure would be so injurious as one which would diminish 
the means the Governor-General now possesses, of placing in every situation of importance 
within Bengal the m«n he may consider best qualified to serve the State. 

With these impressions as to the unavoidable consequences of dividing the Presidency 
of Bengal, the Board cannot receive unfavourably the suggestion offered by the Court, and 
they are the more disposed to desire a revision of the law, when they advert to the many cir¬ 
cumstances which may arise tending to produce differences and collision between the 
Supreme Government and that of Agra, and thus to impair the authority of both. 

The Board further acquiesce in the opinion of the Court, tjmt the Governor-General in 
Council might be relieved from much of the oppressive detail of business by the appoint¬ 
ment of a Lieutenant-Governor in the Upper Provinces, and that thus one of the alleged 
objects of the division of the Bengal Presidency might be easily and cheaply attained. 

They are however, of opinion, that the desired relief of the Governor-General in 
Council from the oppressive weight of details would be much better effected by arrange¬ 
ments which he is competent to make in the distribution of business, than by allotting to 
a new officer all the details of the administration of that portion of the British dominions 
in India, which it is mosj important to govern well and most difficult to govern at all. 

The Supreme Government cannot be well administered unless those to whom it is 
entrusted occasionally descend to the most minute details of expenditure and revenue, anil 
make themselves conversant with matters apparently subordinate, which nevertheless 
directly influence the welfare of the people. 

• • 

When the Board take into their consideration the distance of the Upper Provinces from 
the seat of government, their respect to foreign states, and the character of their population, 
they cannot but concur in the opinion which has bceu almost generally expressed, that there 
should be stationed in those provinces an officer of authority, paramount to that of com¬ 
missioners, collectors and magistrates, who, enjoying the full confidence of the Governor- 
General, might exercise whatever power it might from time to time be deemed expedient by 
the Governor-General to delegate to him. • 

That this officer should have the entire confidence of the Governor-General and be his 
immediate representative, seeins to be essential to the useful cxereise of his anthority, and 
with the view of obtaining this object, it appears to the Board to be necessary that he 
should derive his appointment from the Governor-Geqpral in Council, and not from the 
Court. 

A Lieutenant-Governor appointed by the Court, but with powers to he from time to time 
limited and declared by the Governor-General in Council, would be in a position yet more 
disparaging than that of the Governor of Agra. Independent in his appointment, but de-« 
pendent in his authority, perhaps wanting that which ennobles dependence, the entire con- 
fidfince of his superior, he would be but an expensive pageant, if divested of power, and 
practically a governor without a council if he were entrusted with power. But to the crea¬ 
tion of an officer exercising the authority of a governor without the restraint of a council, 
there are in the opinion of the Board the strongest constitutional objections. 

An officer exercising power during the pleasure of the Governor General in Council 
would aet under the feeling of immediate responsibility subsequent upon his measures. 

A Governor in Counoil has imposed npon him the necessity of deliberation before he acts, ■ 
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and be must record the reasons of his measures where they may exist a difference of 
opinion. • 1 

The means of judging of his conduct are thus secured to the home authorities, and he 
knows we will be ultimately responsible to them. 

A Lieutenant-Governor appointed by, and only removeable by the Court, would be un¬ 
restrained in liis actions, either by the knowledge of his immediate responsibility or the 
necessity of previous deliberation. 

He would exercise great power without any of the moral restrictions which the policy 
of the Legislature has hitherto placed upon it in India. ^ 

The Governor-General in Council might indeed divest him of power which he might 
have abused, hut upon the first abuse there would be no restraint; and under what circum¬ 
stances of disparagement would our Government be exhibited, if oue of its highest'oflicers 
should for the long period of time required for communication with England, remain 
divested of power, but enjoying all the emoluments and all the honours of an independent 
appointment ? 

It may be doubted whether the Legislature, which has so recently constituted the Go¬ 
vernment of Agra, would be prepared at once to sanction its abolition ; but it is not unrea-' 
sonahle to expect that, on having placed before it the great differences of opinion which 
appear to exist between persons of the highest authority as to the extent of power which 
should be entrusted to the new Presidency, and on taking into consideration the heavy 
additional charge which would be'Jirought upon the embarrassed finances of India by tbe 
creation at the present moment of members of council for the Government of Agra, and of 
all the establishments which appertain to a presidency, it may be willing to entrust to the 
Court, under the control of the Crown, the power of suspending the execution of sucb pro¬ 
visions of the late Act as relate to the division of the Presidency of Bengal. 

If this were done, the Governor- General in Council has already the requisite power of 
naming a Lieutenant Governor for the Upper Provinces, and of delegating to that officer 
such a measure of authority as he may from time to time deem expedient, without tbe further 
aid of Parliament. 

I am, &c. 

SIDNEY HERBERT. 




E G Y P T. 


[We have been favored with tlic perusal of the accompanying notes from a journal of 
an overland trip through Egypt, conveyed in a private letter, and which we are permitted 
to make public as containing much useful information relative to travelling in that coun¬ 
try.] 

After a tedious passage of 50 days from Bombay, I landed at Cosseir on the 28th April; 
hired a house for a few days, to make preparations Tor crossing the Desert; hired a Bedowin 
to assist my servant in cooking and general purposes at 3 drs. to Keneh or 5 to Alex¬ 
andria; engaged 10 camels with their owners at 13 krus each, they finding their own water 
and provisions. These Bo lowins will assist in pitching the bechoba or tents, for which 
they expect a present—“ buckskeeth.” I purchased a few fowls, charcoal and fuel for four 
days’ cooking, some white porous goglets and flour for hoppers or cakes. Horses and 
asses are to be hired, 20 drs. for %the latter to Keneh. These animals (like all money 
transactions) are very cheap. If ladies or children are in the party, avoid travelling in a 
skubrir, a kind of kratc to bo lashed across the back of the camel. It is 4 feet by 2£, but 
lotrf of bedding, pillows did not keep my bones from the violent double motion of 
the animal. If a toohtarowan, a large wooden palankeen or box, is not to be had, 
one may be sent for from Keneh. On the 1st of May 1 started ; but as the heat of the day 
was intense, I only travelled at night: the route as follows;— 


1st May 6 p. m. started at It r. m. halted at Bir English (well*),.. 13 hours 12 miles 


2d 

»* 

5 ditto 

• i 

M 

6 

A. M. 

• * 

3d 

»» 

6 ditto 


1* 

2 

A. M. 

7* 

4th 

>y 

6 A . M. 


n 

1 

P. M. 

11 

»> 

9* 

6 P. M. 

*• 

M 

1 

A. M . 

11 

5th 


7 A. M. 

>> 

ri 

4 

P. M. 

»» 

6th 

H 

2 a. M 


M 

6 

A. M. 

• V 


Briggs’ well. 

.H 13 ditto 

26 

ditto. 

on a plane. 

.. 8 ditto 

16 

ditto. 

ditto. 

. 7 .ditto 

14 

ditto. 

at Egheiba Veils.*. .*. 

.. 7 ditto 

14 

ditto. 

at Biremba Tillage... 

.. 9 ditto 

18 

ditto. 

at Kenneh.... 

.. 4 ditto 

8 

ditto. 


53 ditto 

108 

ditto. 


Caution.—W hen engaging the camels, let the owners understand they are to halt and 
start at what hoar your please, and that they must carry plenty of water for the voyage. 

Always on your own riding animal, have with you goglets of water, a commodity much 
required in so dry an atmosphere. The thermometer was from 64 to 110 in the tents, 
a generally not higher than 100. * 

j • 

I The line of roatt for 20 miles, hard sand and stone* among low isolated hills. After 
passing this distance from Cosseir, you enter between two low perpendicular mountains. 

I This defile is long and narrow, not wider than from 200 yard* to $ of a mile, and the sides of 
the rocks an slatey, crumbling between the fingers. They resemble thebutt-endsof large timbers 
Rat have petrified after being burnt. Amongst the hills on the first day’s march, I found rock- 


* Leghett* by the Bedowin*. 
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salt and asbestos. The bills are composed of black rock, slate, quarts, and greenstone. I did 
not observe any agate, so common in Egypt, nor clirystals. The water at Brigg’s wells is fo be 
bad in small quantities, sufficient for a party and may be used for cooking. Four hours from 
hence we arrived at a pool of water (good) oozing through the rocks. Here were several dry 
water courses formed by the heavy rains which occasionally fall all over Egypt and the Desert. 
At this plane, called Hammamet, on the side of the mountain, are some hieroglyphics, 
nut and chalked out, 49 miles from Cosseir; from hence we descended towards the plain through 
which the Nile flows. The rise from the sea was gradual and the wells appeared to be on 
the mqst elevated part. Before reaching Engheiba you quit the narrow pass of the moun¬ 
tains, and for'the first time travel over soft sand. The country is hilly. Here is a dilapidated 
caravanserai. Near all the wells you are likely to meet with wandering Bedowin* under wretched 
shelter of tattered mats, and coarse woollen blankets: their garments are old, in rags, full of 
dirt and vermin. Occasionally milk and eggs are to be purchased from them. Within a mile 
of Biremba, the land is flat and cultivated, which reaches to the Nile. The sand mounds 
and deserts form a well-defined line with the cultivated laud. Keneh is a decent market 
town, and of some importance, being the thotoughfarn for Egyptians, and western African 
pilgrims to and from Mecca. Said Ilassain, the English Agent by firman, is civil and atten¬ 
tive, but like all his countrymen (Arabs in Kgypt) and thoBedowins, a great beggar. Before 
I had been under his roof six hours, he attacked me for my bechoba, and some gunpowder. 
The first consideration on reaching Keneh, is t«» go to a kummum. Although from the crowd 
you meet at it, it is unsightly and tepulsive to delicate feeling, the ablution is not on that 
account to be despised, as it is a real luxury, being a relief to the pains and stiffness in the 
joints after a tedious journey. At this place hire your canjak; the one I engaged was 54 feet 
by 10, with two cabins—low. My agreement was to visit Luxor and the ruins on the banks 
of the river to Cairo, for which 1 paid 25 drs. She was manned by a rais and 10 oars. 
It is well to make a written agreement. When settled let your servants superintend the 
boat being sunk under water for a few hours, then raised and cleaned out; afterwards let 
lots of boiling water be sousod over the poop and cabin decks to destroy the bugs, 
otherwise these insects are enough to drive a person out of his senses. It is well 
hereto icmark that the Arabs on shore and afloat lie with as little compunction of con¬ 
science as Sir John F-iIlstuiT, when making a bargain, and will laugh at any person's credu¬ 
lity in believing their word. They, like the Bedowins of the Desert, arc constantly teasing 
for buehtkeeth, which on all occasions must be disregarded. If you are disposed to indulge 
them, they are easily satisfied with a few paras, y^th part of a dollar. This small coin it is 
useful to have in your pocket. Keneh is famous for its manufactory of porous water-jars 
of all sizes. Here purchase a good supply; let 2 or 4 be large; perforate a whole in the 
bottom < f one, in which insert a piece of spuugc, over the spungo place a quantity of clear 
sand, through this filter the Nile water into the lower jars for drinking and cooking. These 
jars are easily secured outside the fore bulkhead of ihc cabin. Lay in your supplies of flour, 
coffee, butter, and vegetables, for you cannot always depend on replenishing your wants 
at the towns nr village* on the river. If the traveller intends visiting tbe*e, let bint 
proceed first to Luxor; its temple is a few yards from the river. This will occupy one day 
to examine the ruins. From lienee on the long-eared nags ride to Carna«% 4 miles distant. 
Let the boat drop down the river to be in readiness to convey him across to Gouraa. 
Carnac rbins are the moBt extensive and magnificent iu the world. When curiosity is satis¬ 
fied, leave for the tombs of the kings on the western side. These excavations are more 
wonderful than the Pyramids of Giza. To reach them on donkeys, the visiter rides over ' 
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broken pieces of agate, rook and pebbles, between two narrow mountains, gradually ascend¬ 
ing. They are situated four or five miles from tile Hirer. Be rareful to have plenty of 
water and refreshments with you, so as to pass the whole day in examining the largest opened 
by Beleoni. Nos. 7, 9, 11, 14, are the best. At all the temples and ruins, lots 
of candles or flambeaut are required. 4 or f> miles south of the touibs on the plain, 
are the statues of Memnon and temple of Medinet Ahoo. Between the tombs and the hoat 
are some mummy pits inhabited by Arabs. The entrance to the tombs and pits 
are over rubbish and hollows dug by the searchers after antiquities. Thirteen miles from 
Carnae, on the same side of the river, is Kous, where there- is a Pmpylon and moae ruins ; 

8 miles from hence is ancient Coptos: 8 miles further on is Keneh. Opposite this town, 
northern side, are the splendid ruins of Tentyra, 9 miles inland. This temple is considered 
the most perfcclin Egypt, and is worth the trouble of visiting. 21 miles otfKench,oa the western 
shore, is llaon, near which town are the ruins of Diospnlis Parva. On the opposite side of 
the river is Kasres Said —more ruins. At Haon I could not procure any refreshinents or even 
milk. 3 miles further on is Farshnut, formerly a place of importance. 30 mib-s from Haon 
is Girgah, with 7 minarets, a Coptic village, aifd church ; it is a large town falling fast into 
decay; bazar well supplied, and some public baths. On the hills on the opposite side of the 
river is one of the many c >plic moUpsteries to he found in this country. Near Girgah nre 
the ruins of Abydos. 10 miles from hence is Mensyah, a small tillage, the xcite of Ploloniais 
Hcrrnii. 8 miles further on is the Town of Ekmoun. On the eastern bank arc the ruins of a 
large temple of Pannuth with Greek inscriptions. 

Scite op Chemsis.— Here is a poor bazar. I purchased a few inferior apples—all 
fruit and good vegetables, excepting cucumbers, were out of season. Gave my boat’s 
crew a present of a sheep to encourage them to work hard at the oars; they more 
delight in facetious songs, antic ribaldry and fun, than work. 9 mHhg from Gkmoun. eastern 
side, is the mountain of Shaik Erady, perpendicular: the friction of the water at its base forms 
cavities which give forth echoes to the songs and hollos of the people in ihe boats: half way 
up are excavations, some containing hieroglyphics, wltjch induces antiquarians to suppose 
tliem to he the places of interment' f the ancient Egyptians, fn the early age of Christianity they 
were the residence of Monksand Anchorites. Fifteen miles from Ektnoun, I past the large town 
of Tahbat on the western sh >re ; hero a brisk trade is carried on. 7 miles further is the village 
of Tcnah. At both places arc ruins ; and opposite the latter is Gatnel-kcbr, on the eastern bank, 
where there are ruins of % temple and portico. Seventeen miles from Ten ah is Siout, on the 
.western hank,thecapila)ofUppcr Egypt. The l<anks here were 20 feet steep. This city is two 
miles inland and has 8 mosques, and a palace belonging to Ibraham Pasha, more like a country 
house fora gentleman. Among thesis are crocodilc-mummy-pits and ruins of temples. This 
city is worth visiting: a good market at 3 p. m. The land is irrigated and b-mked, with bridges 
to admit the water from field to field Poppies, tobacco, and plenty of vegetables are culti¬ 
vated here. 20 miles further on is the small town of Manfalnut, ou the ircstern side. On the 
eastern mountain* is a uoptio monastery. Near Manfalout, close to the water, are many 
caves. The eastern mountains continue to form the boundary of the river : its quarries snflply 
excellent line and stone for building. A few miles further on is the mountain of El Harabee, 
famous for its innumerable excavations, extending many miles along the face of the steep 
declivities. It is so steep in some places that it is surmising they could be the rSaidem-e of 
man, who mast have derived his support from the charity of boat people passing up and 
k down the river. These caves are of mean appearance, not more than four feet entrance. ’ 
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16 miles from Manfalout is Tarout-es-Shereof, where the Yussouf Bahir or Joseph’s Canal 
commences. This splendid work, which formerly supplied the province of Tacoun and the 
country to the Delta with water, is now filling up and its hanks falling into mins. Four or 
five miles more south is another entrance to this Canal, nearly choked with mud. On the 
eastern hills is a tomb dedicated to Shaik Said ; here the boatmen make it an excuse to de¬ 
mand bvchtheeih in honor of this saint. SO miles from Manfalout is the city of Melroui. The 
houses were hid in the groves of date trees. On the eastern shore are ruins of wells and cata¬ 
combs. 16 miles above Melroui on the eastern shore, is Beni Hussain, where are the grottos 
of the temple of Diana. Thus far I did not meet four boats each day, and no fishermen 
off any of the villages or towns, although the river appeared well supplied with fish. About all 
the large towns there were at anchor many large cargo boats, some building and others 
undergoing repairs. The carpenters and blacksmiths of Egypt are the poorest workmen 
I ever met with. At many places there are regular ferries: each individual pays his fare 
according to his station in life. The banks of the river are well stocked with oxen, sheep, 
goats, buffaloes, camels, and asses. There is very little cultivation on the eastern shore, 
as the mountains reach in many places to the water. This side is exposed to high sand 
drifts and mounds of fine sand; however every spot that can be cultivated is n»t allowed 
to lay fallow. The Nile has more serpentine turnings and sharp angles than any river f 
ever visited; its general breadth from 800 to 1,000 yards. It has many islands, several of which 
are covered with water during the innndation. As we descended, the towns and groves of date 
and acacia trees increased. The groups of old men, women and children washing, bathing, 
carrying water, form interesting objects when sailing past them. They are friendly and obliging. 
Miuyefa, on the western side, is 35 miles from Tarout-es-Shereef, a flourishing town, with a large 
spinning cotton manufactory. These massy European-like buildings are to he found in all the 
arge towns from Keneh to Cairo. They are the misapplied ambition r.f the tyrant of Egypt, 
who distresses the agrioulture of the country, by seizing as serfs all the able men of the villages to 
work them, and to man his likewise useless navy and his army, which latter is however well dis¬ 
ciplined, and liis troops do him credit. The machinery in the manufactories must always be in 
disorder, for the impalpable d,ust will get into the works and injure them. The native artificers 
cannot repair, or at least the repairs by them are clumsy, so as nearly to render the whole 
unfit for use. Do wliat Mahomed Aly will, he can never equal the English either for good¬ 
ness of materials or cheapness in his own market". But this is digressing from my subject; 
as I intend this letter more as an itinerary than a sketch of the Government. Minyeli is 
populous: here are the remains of temples and columns. To the north and soutlf are other 
ruins; in fact Egypt is full of them—catacombs and excavations. Opposite Mmyeh the 
mountains decrease in altitude. Proceeding down ihe river, a copt ftom his monastry among 
the eastern hills, swam off to the boat Tor charity; on receiving a trifle he returned to the shore 
and with the agility and rapidity of a baboon ascended the perpendicular cliffs and soon dis¬ 
appeared from sight. 60 miles from the north of Minyeh is the large town of Feshn, on tlie 
western side. It is two miles inland and has from the boat a gay appearance. The domes of the 
mosques and four handsome minarets were white washed. On the opposite foank at Bel Modn, 
are tuins. 17 miles further on is the populous large town of Henesouf. It is well here to ob¬ 
serve that all towns, villages, &c are built on mounds of rnbbish, (the refuse of more ancient 
ones). Round each is a grove or copse of the tame-looking date and acacia tree; few other 
trees are seen above Cairo. From their sameness they have a sombre appearance; still in 
sailing down this river, descrying ihe minarets and black mud houses, as you flit past 
them, they have an interesting effect, when contrasted with thef burnt op earth and the 
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glaring, craggy, broken cliffk, at no great distance from the river. Here we purchased 
fresh supplies. Outside the town are barracks fqr 1,000 cavalry, bnilt in a square. Several 
of the horses were pioketed under a range of trees along the banka of the river. Approach* 
ing the capital, population increases; and there is a greater bustle afloat and on shore. 
The towns are large, built of the black sun-dried bricks of the country. The banks of the 
river are cultivated with melons, cucumbers, pumpkin* and other vegetables. At Benesouf, 
there are the remains of a brick quay. On the opposite side the rush of the water is so 
great, that it has worn the rocks away, which gives them the appearance of massy stone 
quays in rains. 24 miles north «f Benesouf, on the western side, is the first Pyramid seen 
from the boat, opposite which are the ruins of Aphroditopolis. 15 miles further on are the 
Pyramids of Dasher, two in number, and appear the southern continuation of those of Sakara. 
Many of them resemble mounds of rubbish thrown in heaps on a rocky desert. One was dif¬ 
ferent from the rest, having six ridges or ateps; the top flat. All are differently constructed, 
and inferior in grandeur to the large ones at Giza:—the latter are opposite Cairo, Matr —the 
great. 

• 

Lions in and near Cairo. On Rhode Island visit the Nileometer on the north 
end of the island abreast of 01^ Cairo, where you take boat. The garden of Ibraham 
Pasha, under the superintendance of Mr. Thrale, Botanist. Cross the water for the 
Pyramids of Giza, 11 miles from the river. Chicken’s Ovens and Cavalry School at Giza; 
the Artillery College at Thoora, under Col. Liquera, a Spaniard, who is very attentive to 
the English, so is Mr. Gliddon, American Vice-Consul, and Mr. Galloway, Engineer to 
the Pasha. The English merchants, Consul-General, and his subordinates are backward 
in their civilities. At Old Cairo, the Roman wall, Greek aud Coptic monasteries, where 
you are shown the Grotto, the holy family lived in when they fled into Egypt; the mosque 
of Amru, containing several hundred marble pillars, Corinthian^ order, forming cloisters 
round an open area; Joseph’s granary, near Cairo; Mahomed Ally’s Palaoe and garden 
at Subra: a palace and stables belonging to Ibraham Pasha; a College for the instruction 
of the children of Turks and Arabs, at the expense of 11 is Highness, "who feeds, clothes 
and finds pocket money to the scholars: a Dervcsh monastery : a telegraph near the 
northern entrance of ihc city, from whence a splendid panoramic view of the city ami 
country is to be seen: the tombs of the Mamaluke Beys. Inside the city, the citadel, 
the Arsenal, Joseph’s Well, of considerable depth in two section*: some of the mosques, one 
of which «s an Insane Hospital, which you are permitted to enter—no admission inside a 
mosque: the bazars. 

On reaching Cairo oblige the rais to take the boat to Boulac, the port of Cairo. Do 
not go to a tavern, but hire a hoiflb or some spare rooms which may be had for a trifle; 
your servants to cook. By writing a note to the Vice-Consul, ho will send a Janissary to 
clear the baggage of the custom house—the same at Alexandria When tired of Cairo 
* hire a boat for Alexandria. Bo careful not to bo imposed on by examining several and 
beating down the* price. 70 piasters is the full price to Matuoodic, the entrance of the Carnal, 4 
where you change boats and soon reach Alexandria. The Golden Eagle, the best of bad inns. 
Private boarding houses 1 dollar per diem each person. Sorvant allowed 2 piasters, and, 
he will find himself. See Pompey’s Pillar, Cleopatr^s Needle—the dock yard, and a line 
of battle ship; take ypur passage on a vessel to either Malta, where the shortest quarantine 
is, and excellent quarters—or embark for France, or Italy, according to fancy. All the. 
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Levantine craft are disgustingly dirty, and their commanders care little for a person’s com¬ 
fort. Servants for the voyage are to be hired for moderate wages or for the run. Lay in 
your own mess, for an Englishman cannot mess with comfort with the master of the 
vessel. Do not part with your camp table and chairs, for they will be useful on board and 
quarantine. Allow 20 days to Malta, 40 to Marseilles. 

Currency of Egypt. Arabia. Gold. 


Fractional parts. 


iSr 

.. I 

dollar. 

18 to 20 krus* Arbeen Fuddah 

1 Venetian from 42 to 46 

krus. 

Y*ir 

•-* 1 

krus, .... 

2 half do. — Isbreen, 

do. 

^ do. ■«i 

... 22J 

do. 

•ft 

.. l 

,, $ do.'.. 

1 qart. do. — Usbrah 

do. 

1 coin 

.... 9 

do. 

rl« 

.. 1 

v i i • • 

2 Cumsah— Cumsah 

do. 

1 do. 

.. .. 4 

do. 

ri o 

.. l 

( Curnsnh 
l Fuddah. 

5 Paras — Meyrie 

do. 





Note. —The value of the dollar and Venetian'are very fluctuating, therefore in every town 
it is requisite to ascertain their value. At Cosseir the dollar was 18 krus Alexandria, 22 krus 

do. Venetian do. .. 40 do do. 45 do. 

The Venetian loses from t to 3 krus in weight if perfomted. 

German crown the best coin to Cairo—afterward gold. At Alexandria, if you have a 
surplus of these coins, change them for sovereigns, as English money is only used at Malta. 
At that port you part with dollars to disadvantage. Change is only to be bad at large towns 
along the Nile. 

1 was in Egypt in all June, the worst month in the year for travelling ; the heat violent, 
the insects and vermin very irritating. The most preferable period f-r travelling is from Sep¬ 
tember to the end of March. Daring the summer months, May, June, July and August, the 
ground is burnt up, and like the Desert unsightly and uninteresting. Throughout the coun¬ 
try, all classes of inhabitants, particularly the Turks, were attentive and particularly honest. 

Supply yourself with a good servant that can speak Arabic. A man of that descrip¬ 
tion may occasionally he “had at Malta or Cossier, always at Cairo and Alexandria. A 
bechoba preferable to a single pole tent—useful in crossing the Desert—in the boat the walls 
make good awnings. Have two well prepared large mussueki, nr 20 gallon casks. "Take care 
that either have been well used, otherwise new ones will spoil the water. Lots of hooztu at 
Cossier; stirrup irons and leathers; broad brim hat, if procurable; wire goggles; a thin 
gause veil tied round the hat, and fastened at the back of the neck; this will keep off the 
myriads of flies whose stings are painful; besides they are constantly passing from 
the sore eyes of tbe inhabitants, thus conveying the virus to more healthy ones—the 
cause in my opinion of the opthalinia, and blindness so common in this country. 
Every traveller must be guided liy his own wants for supplies of coffee, su;ar, (both 
procurable in Egypt,) tea, salted meats, pickles, vinegar—all very useful. 

Bottles of chillies, curry stuff, liquor, beer, wine, See Sec., keeping in mind the less cook¬ 
ing the better. Common arrack for tiro boat’s crew, a small quantity if you like to give 


' The netiTri celt (hli coin krui, et Alcxandrin I’imlro- 
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it them, bat this is not absolutely requisite: a strong chair; one lantern in a staffed basket; 
candles—plenty for the ruins; a few cooking pots, rice—(Egyptian rice not good)—preserved 
meat, fowling pieces and ammunition. Cotton rope to lash your baggage on the camels, two 
camel bags for smaller packages, and a uttrvmgee .* The Bedowins will pilfer the rope if possi¬ 
ble. A donkey from Cossier to Keneh, 2 drs. each person ought to take two water goglets 
with him on his donkey or camel, as the dry air of the Desert causes great thirst. 2 lea¬ 
thern bottles to hold bottles of wine or brandy with straps, useful. In the hot weather 
travel at night; cold weather during the day. During winter the nights are very 
cold. At Cairo many travellers engage Osman Effendi, n Scotch musselinan, as # Cicerone. 
The rooms he lets are not the most comfortable, and your servant can engage you better apart¬ 
ments in many houses by the day. Donkeys stand in every large street. At first .choose a 
good strong animal to be in daily attendance. 3 krus per diem. 

Along the Nile the villages are not worth visiting excepting where there are some ruins 
of temples. Most of the mosques in them are in a dilapidated state, affording shelter for beg¬ 
gars, asses and cattle. If servants or boatmen are obstinate and difficult to manage, you can 
get them punished by reporting their conduct to the Governor of any of the towns. Generally 
speaking, travelling in the countrjiu less annoying from the natives than in most others They 
unceasingly ask for buchsktesh, buektheeth, reply maufith —(no) to which they good humonredly 
laugh and say “ hue allah ”—(God's pleasure) : a few minutes after the buektheeth is repeated. 
They are poorly fed and clothed, therefore dirty and covered with vermin ; and they are 
thankful for any kind of food from your table, fa the bazaar the coarse bread is cheap, and the 
poor are thankful to get it as a present when you are passing through. Foreigners are res¬ 
pected and protected all over the country, particularly the English. European dress brings 
respect. 

Heads of Expense— Houses at Cosseir, bazar and buektheeth 3 days, drs. 6. 2 Coolie 

r Bedowins to Keneh, 6 drs. Note. —My head servant was ill and incapable to work ; and he was an 
Arab hired at Bombay, bat did not let the Doctor knrjjw he was.unfit to travel until we passed 
Mocha: I had eventually to discharge him at Keneh aod hire a dirty, ignorant Goozerattee, a 
resident of that place upwards of twenty years. 10 camels, including buektheeth 10 drs. At 
Keneh house three days, drs 2. Jaun Mahomed, the Goozerattee to Alexandria, a great cheat, 
dr*. 15. Cook to Alexandria 5 drs. Provisions and incidental expenses on the river for self, 
and servants drs. 15. Six days’ house rent and provision at Cairo 8. Boats to Mamooddee, 
entrance of the Alexandria Canel 10 drs.—an exorbitant charge in consequence of the press by 
the Pasha for men for the navy. Further boat hire to Alexandria 5 drs. Nine days board and 
lodging, including wine, 14 dra. Donkey hire 3 drs. Passage to Malta and purchase of provi¬ 
sions, &c. 65 drs. Surplus provisoes answered for the lazaretto. Andrew, servant for the trip, 12 
drs. and lesidenee inMalta. This man eooked for me on board and at the lazaretto 20days. 10 
days’ residence inMalta in lodgings, including trip to Goza 24 drs. Boat hire from Keneh to. 
Cosseir, including extra expenses 26 drs. Total drs. 222. Passage by the steamer, £ 36. * 
. . ...a..—,. 


* Small Carpet mads of Cotton. 




ACCOUNT OF THE BURMESE MISSION 

WHICH RESIDED IN BENGAL FROM DECEMBER 1830 TO JULY 1833, 


Compiled from the Reportt made bp the Envoys to the Court of Ava, and other 

Burmese Documents ; 


BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL H. BURNEY, RESIDENT IN AVA. 


Some time ago tbe Burmese Ministers obligingly gave me a copy of a journal, which 
had been drawn up and presented to them*by the Junior of the two Envoys, who were 
deputed to Bengal in the year 1830, and who returned to Ava in September, 1833. This 
journal, which was examined \arcfully by the Senior Envoy before a copy of it was 
delivered to me, does not touch on any of the objects for which the Burmese Mission 
was deputed, nor does it contain any political information; on all which points the 
Envoys, during tlicir absence from Ava, addressed separate minute reports to their 
Government. But having succeeded in procuring, through other means, copies also of 
most of these separate reports, I propose to draw up some account of these curious docu¬ 
ments, extracting and translating a few of the more interesting passages, from which, I 
think, a much better opinion may be formed of the feelings, views, and character of the 
Burmese Court and Officers, than what could be derived from 4be most elaborate state- 
meats of a foreigner. The correspondence of the Envoys is too^voluminous for me to 
attempt more than to give a translation of a few of the more interesting letters, and an 
abstract of the rest. Nothing could exceed the diligence of, the Envoys in examining 
individuals, gathering and recording intelligence, afid forwarding it for the information 
of their Sovereign and Government. No less than 105 different reports and statements 
wore transmitted by them to Ava, during the first 18 months after their arrival at Cal¬ 
cutta ; and the portion which 1 possess of their correspondence, having selected only 
the more important and curious papers, fills 7 volumes of the Burmese black paper 
books. Unfortunately, however, tho tenor of all their letters, and of all the intelligence 
which they forwarded to their Government, is of the same character, consisting of absurd 
reports of serious embarrassments or fatal disasters, caused to the British Government 
by Runjcet Sing, chief of the Punjab, who is styled by the Envoys Yanzidatshein, King 
of Peenja Laho, and is made tjyi hero of every tale which promises the approaching 
downfall of the English power in India. The Envoys seem to have become acquainted 
with, or listened to obscure and needy adventurers only, who, discovering tbe kind of 
intelligence that the Burmese most wished to hear, made no seruple of fabricating the 
most extraordinary talcs, adverse to the power and character of the English. Some idea 
of the feelings *and secret wishes of the King and Court of Ava may be formed,*by 
observing the peculiar kind of intelligence which their agents so diligently collected 
and forwarded to them from Bengal; but I owe it to justice to declare, that several of the 
more intelligent Burmese Ministers gave no eredit to these tales, and one individual 
particularly, tbe late Woongyee of Rangoon, repeatedly wrote up to Ava, pointing out 
tho folly of their Envoys listening to the falsehoods that Hindoos and Musulmans of bad 
character were relating to them. 
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When I fiistsucceeded in persuading Alie Ministers of Ava to depute a Resident on 
their part to reside in Bengal, in pursuance of the 7th article of the Treaty of Yandaboo, 
I was in hopes that the measure would ensure at Ava much correct and useful infor¬ 
mation, regarding the power, resources and character of the English; and the Burmese 
Ministers themselves, in one of their last dispatches to the Envoys, dated 3rd August, 
1832, of which 1 have a copy, observed as follows: “ You have not visitod those places 
only which formor Envoys visited; you have bad an opportunity, through the royal 
favor, of seeing the whole of Hindoostan, and the extremity of the English territory. 
Major Burney, when he left Ava, took with him a picture of the royal palace, and complete 
representations of the equipage and dress and honorary distinctions of our diilerent 
Ministers and Officers. Both of you also must draw and prepare sketches of the routes 
by land and water above Bengal, and full representations of the customs, manners, and 
forms of eating, dressing, &c., in the various places you have visited.” But although no 
Burmese Officers ever possessed such opportunities of acquiring uew and useful infor¬ 
mation as the late Envoys, I fear their journal and correspondence will show that nono 
could have less availed themselves of such favourable moans. On enquiring, when F 
met them at Rangoon, on their return from Calcutta, whether in conformity with the 
advice which I had given them on their departure from Ava, they have kept a diary of 
all that they saw and heard in Bengal, for the information of their friends and men of 
rank in this country, they answered, “ we have not been able to write down more than a 
portion of what we saw and heard, but when we reach Ava, we shall write the 
remainder, which is in our belli/” the sent of memory with the Burmese. 

These two individuals are men of iniluenec or consideration at Ava, although the 
senior holds a higher rank in the Burmese Peerage, than any person who was ever before 
deputed to Bengal by a King of Ava. Among the Indo-Chinese states, it is well known, 
that Ambassadors are onjy considered as bearers of royal letters; and, no man of any real 
consideration in his own country is ever employed on such a service. At the time these 
Burmese Envoys were appointed, I openly expressed my fears to the Ministers, that the 
principal Envoy did not possess the necessary qualifications, and recommended them to 
select some individual, who had Ijved and associated with Europeans at Rangoon; 
which place may really be considered as the Burmese university ; for ail the most intel¬ 
ligent men you meet with in this country have resided there for some time, and have had 
their minds and views enlarged, by acquiring some knowledge of European countries, 
customs and manners. The Ministers could only assure me, that they would have the 
Envoy relieved, if after a short trial in Bengal he was unfit for the situation ; but the real 
fact was, they had nothing to do with the selection, which was made within the palace, 
where, it is believed, a handsome present had, as usual, been received for tbc appoint¬ 
ment by the highest female in the kingdom. As one instance of the ignorance which this 
Envoy displayed regarding the country and people to which he was going, 1 recollect 
bis coming to me one day just before he left Ava for Bengal, to ask me, whether carrying 
with him a supply of Chinese needles would not enable him to make acceptable presents 
to our public officers ! 

^fTbe family name of the principal Envoy is Monng Shwe, and his title Mengyee Malta 
Tsee-thoQ Mengyee, or great chief, being the title held by Woongyees and first Ministers of 
state also. He held several offices during the late King of Ava's reign, such as Mye-dnin, 
or land jneasurer, and Myeet-ye-woon, or superintendent of a special river police; 
and before his appointment as iinvoy, be was employed within the palace as a 
Twen-thenwoon, or superintendent of certain inhabitants who serve periodically, and 
by rotation as attendants and workmen within the precints of the palace. Among bis 
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own countrymen he bears the character of a clan of reading, and one particularly con¬ 
versant with Burmese history and geography. He is often called at Ava by his former 
title of Tscini-gyauden. 

The family name of the junior Envoy is Moung Bigos and his title Mm Lha Nandn- 
gyauden. He was formerly omployed as a Tseet-ke, or military lieutenant and superin¬ 
tendent of police, at Martaban and Tavoy, and as an Ahouk-uioon, or collector of customs, 
at Yamby6 or Ramree. Before he proceeded to Bengal, he held the office of a Tsare-dau- 
yyee, or clerk to the Ministers, an office which he still holds. To do him justice, however, 
ho always appeared to me more intelligent, acute and inquisitive than the principal 
Envoy, although the latter would not allow him to display his talents daring their resi¬ 
dence in Bengal. Among his own countrymen this junior Envoy also has the character 
of being well read in Burmese history, and he is said, moreover, to be a great adapt in 
alchymy, a science which is in great vogue at Ava. The Burmese gave these Envoys 
the same designation in their own language, as that by which the British Resident is 
known, Aye-baing , which moans “ possessing authoiity in some public business,” and 
corresponds perhaps nearest to our word “ Commissioner/' 

At the time these Envoys weffc to leave Ava, I was very anxious to have the overland 
route from the Erawadi to Arracan cleared and re-established, and I persuaded the Bur¬ 
mese Ministers, therefore, to depute their Envoys to Bengal by that route, offering to 
appoint my assistant, Captain George Burney,* to escort the Mission to Bengal, and 
promising, that a steam vessel should convey it from Akyabto Calcutta. 

The official instructions furnished to the Envoys on their departure from Ava, are by 
no means so curious as might have been expected, probably, because, for six weeks or 
two months before they left Ava, they were in daily coiniuuniqption with the Burmese 
Ministers. One of the principal objects of the Mission, to obtailPfrom the British Go¬ 
vernment a retrocession of Arracan and the Tcniiassarim provinces, appears to have been 
only verbally communicated to the Envoys, who, however, had ample means of knowing, 
that such au object was very much desired by their Sj>vereigo„aml that it it were attained 
by their means, they would be sure of receiving the highest degree of credit and royal 
favor. The following is a translation of the official instructions : 

“ Summary of instructions given, agreeably to His Majesty’s orders, to Maha Tsoc- 
tlioo, by tjje Atwen-woons of the Byedaik and the Lords of the Lhwot.f 

“ On your arrival in Bengal, you must make the usual enquiries of civility agreeably 
to the rules of friendship. If they make any enquiries in the same manner as we did on 
the arrival of Major Burney at ^a, you must answer that through the grace of God, your 
master, the sun-descended King, is well and happy. 

“ If they enquire any thing regarding Major Burney’s first arrival, you must answer, 

that when a report was received from the Rangoon Woongyee, of letters having arrived 

■ 

• 

» This Officer executed the troublesome duties annexed to the oharge of these Burmese Vakeels, for a period of three 
years, with remarkable prudence, temper und ability; and it ia much to be regretted, limi the regulations of lli« sendee, 
limiting the number of Captains to be absent from a Corps on staff employ, now deprives the Government of the services of this 
Officer in the Political Department. m " 

t The Byedaik is an apartment of the palace, and llie office of the inner Ministers or Atwen wouns. The lihwot or 
Lliwnttaw is a separate handsome building, where the principal Ministers or Woongyccs, dullj assemble, to hear appeals as 
well ns to confer on matters of state. 
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with the intelligence that Major Burned wu coining to the capital with presents, the 
Ministers transmitted-orders to the Woongyee, directing him, as the two countries were 
on terms of friendship, to receive and forward Major Barney in a suitable manner, gup* 
plying him with boats, men and conductors to convey him to the capital. The Woon- 
gyecs also deputed a Woondouk and Tsaredangyee to meet and receive him before he 
reached Ava. 

“ Major Burney and the people with him were granted a brick house and provisions 

on their arrival, and were comfortably settled and accommodated, from the beginning of 

the month of Kalshown 1191, (23rd April 1830.) 

% 

“ You must explain, that on Major Burney’s arrival, a report having been received 
from tbe governor of Khambat, and chief of Kendat, (a fortified chokey on the Khyend- 
wen, the Genduh of Dr. Buchannan's map) of the English officers in Munipore having 
issued orders, and sent a letter, directing all the inhabitants residing within the jurisdic* 
tion of the ancient royal territory of Thoungthwot, to cross over and remove from thence 
to the eastern bank of the Khyendwen, the Ministers represented to Major Burney, that 
as the two parties had not before come to a settlement, and the discussion had to be 
continued, some collision and dispute would occur witlv.fhe Cassayers, if they exceeded 
their present limits. Major Barney replied, that he would send to prevent dispute and 
collision, and to invite to Ava one of the English officers residing in Munipore, and also 
to see, whether there is such a river as that called the Nantwee. The Woongyees deputed 
two royal pages, with two persons appointed by Major Burney, who went and saw the 
Nantwee river, and brought Captain Pemberton to Ava. On his arrival, the Woongyees, 
Atwen-woons and Major Burney, discussed all points relating to the territory, when the 
^records of the different kings, the historical works, and extracts from stone inscriptions 
and old writings, were displayed. A note made by both parties as to what .is called the 
Nantwee river is also in the possession of both. 

“ Tou must state, that on the 26th June, 1830, were forwarded by the way of Arracan 
as well as of Rangoon, extracts from the examinations, which were made in the year 1146 
(1783) and lodged in the royal archives, of the chiefs of the different towns and villages 
situate along tbe eastern side of tbe Yoma-toung range of mountains, and to the eastward 
of the Nantwee or Kbyoung-magyee river, proving that the boundary line extends to the 
westward as far as the Yoma-toung range. You must examine repeatedly the copy which 
you have of the letter forwarded vi& Arracan on the 25th of June, and impress its contents 
on your minds, so that you may be better able to speak in conformity with them. 

“ Again, when Captain Pemberton arrived from Munipore, the above mentioned ex¬ 
tracts, and others from the histories and records of different kings, from stone inscrip¬ 
tions, from the account of the building of Ava, and from various other old writings, wero 
examined and discussed, and translations of the whole were made into English, in order 
that they might be better understood. It was also clearly explained to Major Burney 
and Captain Pemberton, that with a view to keep the Cassayers quiet, and to prevent the 
friendship between the Burmese and English from being broken, the Yoma-toung range 
of mountains to the westward of the Khyoung-magyec, ought to be fixed as the boundary 
lino; all to the westward of that range forming the territory of tbe Cassayers and Mweyetu, 
and all where the streams flow down towards the eastward, forming a part of the Burmese 
kingdomf and that when this is done, the territory of the Cassayers will be correctly marked, 
and the friendship between the Burmese and English will increase-^ and beoouie perma¬ 
nent, Letters from the Ministers and from the resident, Major Burney, were delivered on 
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the 13th Sept. 1830, to Captain Pemberton, wbo^was allowed to proceed to Bengal by the? 
route of Arracan, and famished with horses and eseort as far as the territory of Arracan. 
You must state, that this subject will be understood If the letter and extracts from old 
writings and stone inscriptions delivered to Captain Pemberton, are thoroughly examined. 
You must repeatedly look at the same documents, of which you have a copy, as well as 
at all your other instructions, to fix them in your memory, so that you may be better able 
to speak in conformity with them. 

“ Further, if the English Woongyees now again state, that we did not discuss the 
Munipore question in the year 1190 (1829), agreeably to the agreement originally made, 
but broke that agreement, and that much delay lias occurred, you must observe, Jhat no 
delay has occurred, and that we have made representations regularly every year, in 
1189. 1190, 1191, and 1192, and that we were proposing to depute an Envoy to the English 
Chief on this very subject, when we heard that Major Burney was coming, which intel¬ 
ligence alone induced us to wait. 

“ If they say, that the agreement made id 1190 to meet was broken, and an incorrect 
map sent to them, and that in conseq uence of our breach of promise, the boundary line was 
marked as far as the Thanlawadfif or Khyendwen in the sketch forwarded to us; you 
must say that this sketch was not prepared by both parties in concert, and that we did 
not break the agreement. A letter was sent to the English Officer, Captain Pemberton, 
observing that we should be able to discuss in 1191, the matter which we bad not been 
able to discuss in 1190. The Woongyees also sent a letter to the English Chief, for the 
English Officers in Munipore to forward, and no answer to that has been received. The 
Officers in Munipore returned an answer, that the discussion must positively take place at 
the expiration of 318 days from the 7th day of the waning moon of Taboung, 1190, This 
reply has been shown to Major Burney and Captain Pemberton.* You must also say, that 
with respect to the map, there was a mistake in preparing it oniyjHmt that the real ques¬ 
tion is, whether the original subject matter is true or not. 

“ When the specified period of 318 days expire^in 1191,^the Woondouk Maha Men- 
gyau yaza and a Tliandanzen, were appointed and deputed to the frontiers of Munipore, 
but at the conference with Major Grant and Captain Pemberton, they were not allowed 
to say any thing ; they were told that the English chief had fixed the boundary in tho 
sketch forwarded to us, that no discussion could be atteuded to, and that they (the English 
Officers) Jjad only to mark the boundary and return, which they did. The Ministers con¬ 
sidering that if the English Officers were then told not to mark the boundary, and were 
prevented and driven away, a misunderstanding might occur between men of rank and 
great countries, through the conduct of inferior persons, sent orders therefore to with¬ 
draw, and recalled those whom tyey had deputed. 

“ You must accordingly repeat, that when this Munipore question is settled, in such 
a manner as the Woongyees and Atwen-woons have folly explained to Major Burney, 
so that good ma^ attend tbe future as well as the past, and the Cassaycrs kept in peace 
and quiet, then the two countries will be able to inerease in friendship. • 

“ Further, you must explain, so that the English Chief may fully understand, that wc 
have numerous histories, showing that the Burmese Kings who have roigiyd at Ava, 
have successively occupied the country of Munipore Kathec, which has always been 
subject to them ; buTthat now, in tbe Treaty of Peace between tho English and Burmeso 
Chiefs, which was made at Yandaboo by their respective Officers of rank, it is stated, if 
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Gumbheer Sing desire to remain in hit o(rn country and govern It, he shall be allowed 
to do so, without being molested by the Burmese King. It is not stated there, however, 
that Gumbheer Sing shall be independent and distinct. Let him remain in peace and 
quiet, and for having obtained so much, he must be thankful to the English Chief. But 
if, notwithstanding this favor, he does not remain quiet, but proposes to molest the anci¬ 
ent empire of Ava, his object must be to destroy the friendship which has been esta¬ 
blished between the English and Burmese Chiefs, and between their two countries. 

“ The Burmese and English Chiefs have become friends, and the English Chief 
knows what the territory of the Cassayers is (how insignificant). If they remain in 
peaoo and quiet, the Woongyees and Atwen-woons have determined to allow them 
to remain so, in consideration of the friendship which subsists with tho English. 
But if they do not remain quiet, and if the English Chief will consider, as it would 
be proper to consider, that the English and Burmese are friends, and that with res¬ 
pect to Munipore and Gumbheer Sing, tho Burmese aud Cassayers may do as 
they like, the Yandaboo Treaty having stipulated that Gumbheer Sing shall remain in his 
own country if he desires it, and not that hfl shall he independent, or that bis territory 
shall bo divided off, we shall feel obliged to the English Chief. 

• 

“ If he replies, let it be «o; request that this may be stated intelligibly in a letter, so 
that you may be able to report the same distinctly to Ava. 

“ With respect to the territory of Martaban, it is stated in the 3rd article of the Treaty 
of Yandaboo, that if hereafter there shall be a dispute about the boundary, let men ap¬ 
pointed by tbe Burmese aud English Chiefs decide correctly, according to the ancient 
limits. 

M In the 4th article, it is stated, let the Saineen river lie the boundary: if hereafter thcro 
shall be a dispute about the boundary, let it be settled as above specified. This being 
mentioned, we desire to have the boundary between the territory of Martaban and Ye 
marked off. r 

“ Yon have been furnished, in order that you may examine and consider the same, 
with tbc examinations made in the year 1145 (1783), in the reign of his Majesty’s grand¬ 
father, respecting the territory of Martaban and the boundary marks of the Province of Y6. 

“ There are 32 districts in the Province of Martaban, and tbe map you have, shows 
how far to the northward of Ye town, the Province of Y6 extends, and what places join 
with the town of Lamain belonging to Martaban. 

“ Not only tho four provinces of Ye, Tavoy, Morgui and Tcnnasserim, with their de¬ 
pendencies have been taken possession of, but all the towns and villages belonging to tho 
province of Martaban, lying to the eastward of the Saineen river, as well as Bltilugy won 
(P (woo Joon) situate to the westward. 

. c 

“ The meaning of tho concluding portions of the 3rd and 4th articles of tbe Treaty of 
Yandaboo, stipulating that, if hereafter there shall be a dispute about the boundary, let 
men appointed by the Burmese and English Chiefs decide correctly, according to the anci¬ 
ent limits*was this: at the time peffee was concluded at Yandaboo, some of the bounda¬ 
ries then fixed were correct, and some incorrect, and, therefore, considering that hereafter 
more or less, and not according to the true boundary might be taken, and require to bo 
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pointed out as not right; it was with reference t| what might thus happen in future, that 
this clause directing the matter to be decided according to the ancient limits, was introdu¬ 
ced. By examining thoroughly the conclusion of the 3rd and 4th articles, this snbjeot 
will he understood. 

“ With reference to the various parts of your instructions, you must apply them when¬ 
ever they may be applicable. And if any thing appear or he said, to which these instruc¬ 
tions do not apply, you must examine, and reflect on the whole of your instructions, on ait 
that has been said to you, and on all that is contained in the copies of the papers you 
have, and speak with care and attention, without saying too little or too much. When¬ 
ever an opportunity for conversing pleasantly arrives, you must say, that the two coun- 
tries have become friends ; there is no cause for either distrusting the other, and every 
thing is right and quite; but by stationing people in the English country great expense is 
incurred in maintaining them, and the English Chief also cannot station people in the 
Burmese country .without incurring much outlay in money and necessaries. Thetwocoun- 
trics have no cause for distrusting each other, and therefore it would be better for the 
English and Burmese Chiefs to withdraw tlffe men stationed by each, and to send royal 
arid friendly letters to each other, once in live years, and in this manner keep open the 
communication and intercourse between the two countries, and cultivate friendship." 

I now proceed to abstract from the journal of the Junior Envoy. 

The mission loft the city of Ava, by water, on Saturday the Dth of October, 1830, and 
arrived atMcmboo, a village on the right bank of the Erawadi on the 18th. The Envoys 
ought to have reached that place in fear days after leaving Ava, but the truth is, they 
stopped at every pagoda which they met with on their route down the river, in order to 
offer up their devotions, and pray lor a safo return, from wbat, they considered at the 
time a must hazardous service on which they are going. The wh#le of the baggage be¬ 
longing to the Envoys might then have been placed in one small boat, but when they re¬ 
turned to Rangoon from Bengal, five large sized boats cottld not contain the curious as¬ 
sortment of goods and baggage they brought hack jvitli thcpi. At Mcmboo the mission 
stopped two nights, waiting for the arrival of an officer from the principal town in that 
quarter, Tsalen, and on his arrival with the horses and carts necessary for the conveyance 
of the Envoys and suite, they landed and marched to Tsa-goo, another village lying inland, 
about 3 miles distant fromMemboo. Here the mission appears again to have stopped, in 
order, as the journal states, “ to complete the provisions and number of horses and coo¬ 
lies." But it appears from several reports transmitted at the time to Ava, that on their 
arrival at Tm-goo, Captain Barney expressed a desire to striko off from the direct road to 
the Aeng pass, and pay a visit to Mendoun, the principal city on the Arracan frontier. 
The Envoy states, “ we opposed Captain Burney as ranch as we could, but unwilling to 
have a quarrel, and desirous also of knowing what his real purpose was, we consented, 
arranging that his baggage and interpreter, and half the number of his sepoys, should be 
left with us, in order that we might examine them ; that our interpreters should accom¬ 
pany him, and notice all that occurred, and that we should all meet again at the town of 
Maptr6 on the 28tb of October." Captain Burney’s interpreter was a lad of Armenian 
extraction, who had been engaged near Rangoon a few months before, when Captain Bur¬ 
ney was on his way np to Ava, and the Envoys boast of having won this lad after his mas¬ 
ter’s departure, and persuaded him to give them very important information, which they 
embodied in long statements in writing, and forwarded to the Ministers at Ava. On the 
day the mission leftUva, a boat manned by Bengal lascars had brought me some dis¬ 
patches from Rangoon, and to a question put by the Envoys, as to the nature of these 
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dispatches, Captain Burney’s interpreter informed them, that lie had not learned their exact 
purport, but that be believed them to bo of the most unpleasant nature, as I had looked 
exceedingly grave and sorrowful after perusing them. Two or three days after the Envoys 
left Ava, a war boat had been sent to overtake them, and convey to Captain Burney 
a packet from me, containing a watch which the King of Ava had requested me 
to forward to Calcutta, for the purpose of having it repaired ; and to a question 
from the Envoys as to the contents of the letter which Captain Burney had then 
received from me, the interpreter answered, that I had directed Captain Burney not 
to conyey tjie Envoys to Bengal, or to let them see or converse with any one in Arracan, 
but to ship them off at once from Kyouk-pliyoo for England, to the king of which country, 
I had said, these Burmese Envoys would be great presents from Captain Burney and my¬ 
self! Mr. Maingy’s interpreter, Mr. Cotton, who had been serving under mo at Ava, 
left it a few days after the Envoys, and overtook them at Memboo, and to a question put 
to Captain Burney’s interpreter as to what bad passed between Captain Burney and Mr. 
Cotton when they met at Memboo, he replied, that he saw them whispering earnestly to¬ 
gether, and appearing highly delighted, and heard Mr. Cotton cry out, “ we have got hold 
of a Burmese Woongyec and Woondouk.” The interpreter further said, that Captain 
Burney had gone to Mendoun, in pursuance of orders which he had received from me, 
directing him to visit that town, and survey and make a. sketch of the routes to it and of 
the country in that quarter, and to endeavour to form a good understanding with some 
people who had fled from under the Burmese rule, and were living at a place called Kyw6 • 
loo-taza. Captain Burney’s interpreter communicated to the Envoys many more details 
of an equally absurd but alarming character as the above, but in consequence of the ex¬ 
planation which he gave of the real objects of Captain Burney’s proposed visit to Men¬ 
doun, the Envoys determined on patting a stop to that measure, and taking advantage of 
a letter which they had just received from the Ministers at Ava, written at my suggestion, 
to urge the Envoys to make more expedition in their journey, they sent an express horse¬ 
man to recall Captain Burney, who, the Envoys report, was found 4 miles to the south¬ 
ward of Maph6 at the village of Pyan-gyee, and brought to Maph6, where the Envoys 
and he met again. 

On the 20th October the Envoys lift Tta-goo, and after crossing the Man river 10 times, 
under 15 different names, arrived at Maph4-myo, which is the Burmese frontier town 
towards Arracan. Trant, in his “ Two years in Ava,” gives an account of Tsalen, Man 
river and Maph6, under names of Chalen, Mine and Naph6. The journal of the 
Envoys does not state in bow many marches from Tsa-goo they reached Maph6, proba¬ 
bly in two or three, nor does it mention having stopped at the celebrated place of worship 
called Shwo-zet-tan, (Trant’s Shoechatoh), from which point the route of the mission lay 
exactly over the same road as that by which Major Ross’s detachment marched into Arra¬ 
can at the close of the late war. Shwe~zet~tan, meaning the impress of Gaudama’s foot, is 
considered by the Burmese as the only spot besides Ceylon, which contains a genuine 
impression of Gaudama’s foot, and here are two impressions, one on each side of the Man 
river. It would take up too much space were I to attempt here to describe the 108 marks 
which are said to have existed on the soles of Gaudama’s feet, and which are 
represented on these impressions at Shwe-zet-ian, as well as on imitations of them 
in/various parts ofBarmah, and in reference to which number the Burmese rosary 
•ontains 108 beads. 

Maphe is close to tbe foot of the-highest range of the Arraean mountainous frontier, 
and is considered by all Burmese as one of the most unhealthy spotfrtn their kingdom, yet 
the Envoys, with that dilatoriness and ignorance as to the value of time so characteristic 
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of • Bamnoae, remained hero Ore or six dayl, “ preparing and arrangiuf,'’ ns this 
Journal states, “ letters, hones, doolies and provisions for croaaing the Yoma-testng, or great 
line or mountains.'’ The Mission left Mapbe on the 3rd of November, and after passing 
through the Tillage of Doo, and crossing a stream hearing the same name, as well as the 
Man river again 34 times, and the Kheng rivulet close to the foot of the Yoma-tonng, 
stopped for the night at a halting place called Kheng. Before day-break on the follow¬ 
ing morning, the Mission commenced to asoettd the Toma-tottng with torches, and at noon 
arrived at the summit, at a spot called Nht-ye-gan (Fairy Tank, Trent’s Nairigain), and a 
little before sunset, it reached the western foot of the range, and stopped for the night at' 
a halting place called Ro-gye, probably Trent's Kohrosekrie. The next day the Mission 
marched to a halting plaee called Ngket-tsa, and the day after stopped at a choky palled 
Tharwot-wa-ken, Tract's Sarowah, on the banks of thoAeng river. Here Capt. Burney 
left the Envoys, and proeeeded by himself down the Aeng stream to Aeng, in order to 
make arrangements there for the conveyance and accommodation of the Envoys. The 
Mission remained three or four nights at Tharwbt-wa-ken, when a party of about 60 men 
art ived from Aeng, and constructed bamboo rafts, on which the Envoys and suite were 
floated down to Aeng, which plaee the Burmfcse, however, call An. The Mission arrived 
at An on the 10th November, having been no less than a month and seven days from Ava. 
Captain Pemberton, who had left^va to travel by the same route in the month of Sep¬ 
tember, of the same year, and before the rainy season was over, reached Au in 16 days. 

At An the Mission stopped two nights, and on the 18tb November, embarking in seve¬ 
ral row- boats, and Arraeanese boats, which bad been sent for its acoommodatiott frota 
Afcyab, by Captain Dickenson, the Superintendent of Arracan, arrived on the 31st of the 
same month at the principal civil station in Arracan, Ahgab, called by the Burmese, how¬ 
ever, Tseet-twe Ky won, or Tseet-twe island. The Envoys waited at Alcyab 12 days. Their 
Journal gives no acoountof the place or people; but the following is a curious report on 
these points, transmitted at the time to Ava in a separate letter. * * 

“Memorandum of intelligonee collected regarding the affairs of the four Provinces 
of Arracan, and of England and Bengal. , , 

“ On the 6th of November, 1830, when we arrived at Rogye, in the territory of Arracan, 
beyond Nat-ye-gan, a great many paddy-birds flew oier the village of An, from tile 
eastward to the westward. On the6tb, when we reached Nghet-tsa, a great many crows 
passed in gie same direction. On the 7th, when we reached the chokey of Tbarawot, a 
great many kites crossed in the same direction. The thannadar of An, in consequence of 
such extraordinary flights of birds, having examined old books and astrological works, 
observed, m English here not long to remain in this plaee; it will be conquered kg the Bur¬ 
mese King from the eastward. The thannadar's interpieter, who heard him say this, 
repeated it to us, and Othoogyee Nga Ban (a well known ehief of Shan Caravans) came 
and told us the same thing. The head of the thannadarVipeopfe also, ealied Zemaha 
(jemadar) came aad said to us: Pray, renumber my face end assist me hereafter if ekg 
thing happens. On enquiring from the men and women of An, whether all this was true, 
or only said in compliment to us, and the whole of them confirming it, we went ourselves 
and solicited information from a priest residing in tbp village of An, who is 60 years 
of age, of whiob he has been a priest 30 years, and he replied, that what we had 
heard was true. , 

“ Further, three IVtge hills, which had always stood in the island of Myebonn, id the 
eastward of Geetsapa nuddse, near Tseet-twe island (Akyab), having sponta n e ously 
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broken to pieces and become a complete hand voIcano,we learnt, on enquiring the cause 
of this extraordinary phenomenon, froj&i menVeraed In prophecies, and from old and 
learned men in Arraoan, that in tie Arracio records there have always been two dra¬ 
gons, an Arraoanea'e and a Burmese dragon, and that the result of astrologio&l ealoula- 
tions shows, that the Burmese dragon having now moved, was the cause of the hills 
falling. As it is further predicted, that thus Arraean will become the kingdom of the 
Burmese Sovereign, the Prince Nga Shwe Ban informs us, that the Myo-ihoogyee of Arra- 
can, the Tkoogyee of Akyab, and all Arraoanese who have oome from Panwa (Cox’s 
Basar,). are alarmed, and say we shall haw once again to quit thii country. The Burmese 
Nga Phbo, with many other men and women, have severally told us the same as 
Nga Shwe Ban. 


“ Further, the Myowoon’* interpreter has repeated to us exactly as the assistant to 
the Myowoon, a man called Teanla-that (Mr. Charles Patou, Junior), distinctly mentioned, 
that the King of England died two months ago, and having no son to succeed him, an un- 
married daughter of 24 years of age has become the sovereign, whilst a younger brother 
of the late King, with the office of Goombhauee gyee, (great Company) transacts all pub¬ 
lic affairs. On considering what Teanla-that thus states, and what appeared in the exa¬ 
minations iormerly made of the interpreter Nga Shwe Monny (Captain Barney’s interpre¬ 
ter) that on the 8th of October, the day on which we left Ava, Major Burney’s and Captain 
Bufuey’s countenances were downcast, and fall of thought, after reading the letters which 
had been brought by the boat that came up from Moulmein, it may be supposed, that the 
death of the King of England was the cause of their countenances appearing sorrowful. 


“-Further, about the time we left Ava, the Myowoon called Patton-that (Mr. Patton) 
being extremely unwell, placed Deeshein-that (Captain Dickenson) as liis substilnte at 
Akyab, and died on his way back to Bengal. In Bengal also all the Hindoo sepoys 
inform ns, that the person called Goombhanee (Governor-General) has proceeded to the 
westward, in consequence ol the Moung Kwot (Sliiks) having assembled a large force, and 
we hear from the Captain and officers of the steam vessel which has come to convey us, 
that they have bVought letters staling, that this vessel will return here quickly, to remove 
to Bengal all the sepoys fit for service, among the Hindoo sepoys who are stationed to 
guard the four Provinces of Arraean. 

Further, on enquiring particularly what assessments and duties are annually paid 
by the Arracanese and Burmese residing in these four Provinces of Arraean, we discover, 
that every married couple pays 6 rupees, and 2 rupees for each child, male'or female, 
that has attained the age of puberty ; a widow 2 rupees; 1 rupee for every four heads of 
cattle oi buflaloes, whether fit for the plough or not; 8 rupees for every boat; l rupee 
for every "pay (560 cubits square) of garden land ; 8 rupees for every piece of paddy 
land which can be cultivated by one pair of cattle ; 2 rupees for every small shop ; 5 
rupees for every large shop ; l.rupee for every loom ; 1 rupee for every small fishing net; 
4 rupees for every large sweep net; 3 rupees by each Nat-wen (dancing girl, 
a sacrifice to a Nat); 3 rupees by each medical man; 3 rupees by each 
; 1 rupee for each cart; 6 rupees for each pair of bellows belonging to 
a gold or silversmith ; 4 rupees for each pair of bellows belonging to a black¬ 
smith ; and 6 rupees for each married couple of slaves* - As various duties have thus 
to be paid on different accounts, besides the original 6 rupees on each married eoaple, 
the minds of the poor people tare not easy.* The amount of rupees collected 

** rtgW 10 * t#t ® ,b * 11 *“ nrea ’ thftt the Buimete Vakeel* were mtdnformed on tone poiota, end that the tyatem of 
*■*"*•* lo Arr *** n J “* undergone cooeide fable Improvement, aiaeethr date at their visit t» Unt teiNtdry.' 
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in the different places, is as follows1,90,000 in Arracan Provinces; 1,60,000 in 
Ramree; 70,000 in Sandoway, and 60,000 in Chetidoba', leaking altogether 4,70,000. 
All this money is expended in paying the monthly .salaries and amount' of hire 
to the different principal officers, the chiefs of the islands, the town and village 
head men, the thannadar, saraada, ahanda (haviidar) amanda (amildar or naicl?), 
the sepoys and pyadat, and there has been nothing to remit to Bengal in any one year. 

“ Farther, at the time the hills in the island of My e-bo un broke down, a party of 
Arracanese, who were alarmed, went to the spot with two candles, calling one the Bur¬ 
mese and the other the Kula candle, and made an appeal to fate, saying, if the Burmese 
are to conquer, let the Burmese candle burn, and if the Kulat are to conquer, let the Kula 
candle burn. The Burmese light continued, but the Kula light went out. 

“ Farther, the Arracan Prince Uga Shwe-wao says, that the following taboung* has 
appeared.— 

KulA KuU mizein tt& . Kula Kula, eater of raw flesh. 

Pi ben det ga kga thee, dalan gy&. Has fallen heels over head from the P6 tree (Pi is 


*• any leguminous plant.) 

Kula lee thie . The Kul6 is dead. 

Pi lee Kyi ... And the Pe tree is withered. 


“ The learned men in Arracan say, that the meaning of this taboung is, that P6 is the 
Pegu and Burmese tree, the Kulas have before overcome the Burmese, but as now 
,the Burmese will conquer, the Kulas, it is said, will fall heels over head" from 
the Pi tree. 

• 

“ Further, on enquiring what sepoys there are in the Provinoe'^of Arracan, we learn, 
that there are 830 at Akyab, 500 at Kyouk Phyoo, in the jurisdiction of Ramree, 100 at 
Sandoway, SO at the Chokey of Tharawot, 20 at the Chokey of Oaiet (Talak), and 90 

in Cheduba, making a total of 1,500 sepoys.” * 

• ■ 

Before leaving Akyab, the Envoys addressed the following lettter to the Lhwot-tau 
or Council of Ministers at Ava. 

“Your slaves (we)MangyeeMahaTsee-thooand Tsare-gyeeMen-lha-nanda-gyau-den 
receive yqpr orders (submit). Taking into consideration the affairs of Arracan and the 
proceedings of the English officers, we are of opinion that his Majesty’s wishes 
respecting Arracan will be fulfilled, but that it will take a long time if we propose to 
obtain this point for nothing. If the English propose to negotiate (the retroces¬ 
sion of those Provinces) for money, we might, like throwing stones found in the 
jungle at jungle fruitf, calculate how many years of the Arracan revenue, levied 
in the same manner as the English are levying it, would be sufficient to settle the 
business, and accomplish his Majesty's wishes. Should his Majesty approve of 
this plan, send back instructions to us by Shwe-doong Nanratha to enable us to 
negotiate the matter. It appears to us, that it would be proper for the King to mid- 
mate, and take into consideration in the same manner, the annual revenue of Maulamy- 
aio, Tavoy, Mergui, Y6 and Tinnasserim, and to negotiate that point also with reference 


* A taboung con data of certain word*, generally * kind of dogfrel vene, mppoaed to be aopernatunlly prompted by o not, 
to lome penonin thi* world, Site* too child. 

t Tan ikttt tkttgo too <w* hjituhtn pMttkee. Thi* I* « Baimeee prororb, «omet>in« like oar phraoe of fighting * m— with 
hi* own weapon*. 
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to the revenue realised; If hie Majesty decide, tout it would Hot Improper to talk oboat 
money, bat that wo' mast attain there object*fbroothing.we shall carerullyplaoe bis 
Majesty's orders and instruetioDs upon onrbtifcds, aid akertoarselves to accomplish tow 
royal service/' ? ' ; 

The Honorable Company’s steam vessel iH-womddi), Captain West, was sent from Cal- 
entla to receive the Mission, which embarked on board the vessel, and left Akyab on the 
Bd of December, and arrived off Baloo-ghant at Calcutta on the. 6th. The journal attempts 
Ho description of the steam vessel, nor of the impression which the first sight of Calcutta 
most have made on the Envoys, On the following day the mission disembarked, and took 
possession of “ a three storied boose at Bbaleegan (Ballygnnge) to the southward of 
Calcutta, which, was allotted for its accommodation, whilst Captain G. Burney occupied 
a two storied house to the south east, close to the other house, and superintended and 
watched. Shortly after Captain Barney came to the house of the Envoys and said, that 
sepoys and a gate keeper must be placed to guard the house and gate, in order to do 
honor to the Burmese chiefs, and placed 12 sepoys and a darawoon (durwan) to guard, so 
that little people might not go out without orders, or permission. Twenty days after, two 
English carriages, with two horses each, and with drivers, and a ale tree guards (taeetei), 
complete, came daily to the bouse, in order that the Burmese chiefs might take gentle 
air (take an airing.)” 

On the arrival of the Envoys at Calcutta, they presented the following letter from, the 
Burmese Ministers to George Swinton, Esq., Chief Secretary to Government. 

Their Exoellenoies the great Ministers, who transact all affairs of fho kingdom, bear¬ 
ing continually on their heads the two golden feet, resembling the pollen of the lotus, 
of his most glorious and'excellent Majesty, who rules over Thnnaparauta; Tampadipa 
and other great kingdoms to the eastward, and over many umbrella wearing chiefs. Lord 
of the Tahaddon elephant and proprietor of many white elephants, Lord of life and great 
chief of righteousness, address George Swinton, the Minister of the English chief who 
rules over India, and great-kingdoms to the westward. 

Letters from the Ministers were forwarded to the Minister George Swinton, by Arra- 
can and Rangoon on the 6th day of the increasing moon Wazo U92 (25th June, 1830), ap¬ 
prising him of all the discussions relating to the boundary of Munipore, and that Major 
Henry Bnrney, whom the -English chief had deputed as resident in pursuance *:>of the 7th 
article of the Treaty of Yandaboo, stipulating that in order to perpetuate friendship be¬ 
tween the two countries, the English and Burmese chief* should appoint and send offi- 
eers to reside, had arrived at Gatanapoora, the golden city of Ava, in the month of 
• Ratshoun 1192 (April 1830); that he had been met and reoeived in a proper manner, 
suitably to the friendship subsisting between the two great countries 5 that a brick house 
tor Ms residence, and daily rations had been granted to him, and that he, together with 
the pnblie presents, had been introduced into the palace on the 12th day of the increasing 
moon of Nayon 1192 (17th June 1830). Subsequently the Resident, M^jor^Burney, h as been 
introduced into the royal presence, and allowed to pay his respects. 

h - . 4 

For the purpose of residing in toe western country, his Majesty has appointed and 
Vested wtyh suitable powers, the Tyen-then Woon Mengyee Maha Tsee-thoo, a man of 
sense add prudence and of various talents, who proceeds with a royal letter and pre¬ 
sents, on the 1st day of the decreasing moon Tha-den-gywot (2n3 Gotober 1830). The 
Tsare-dan-gyee^ffaihilLhaNaada-ffyee^den, slio a man of vafioos talents, accompanies 
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the fwMMkMi Wood, to upfaft lM consnlt with him. The Twen-then Warn will repre¬ 
sent all that be baa been instructed to do on the subject of prolonging an<j perpetuating 
friendship between the two countries. He will record minutely, and submit here wfce*« 
ever may be the wishes of the English Chief and the answers of the Engish Ministers, 
thus has he been instructed. With an officer of rank, possessing talents which render him 
capable of supporting responsibility, and settling every thing pending between th» two 
countries, great advantages will be derived. Let the Minister George Swinton, after tak¬ 
ing into consideration every thing that is calculated to promote the future advantage of 
both countries, and to prolong friendship, submit the same to the English Chief. «|ln the 
same proper manner as the Resident, Major H. Burney, has been received and treated,-let 
the Twen-then Wood and the Tsare-dan-gyee be received and treated. This is wfoat we 
have to state." 

Dispatched from Ava on 9th October, 1830. # 

The following are translations of the first reports addressed from Calcutta by the 
Envoys, to the King and court of Ava. 

TO THE KING OF AVA. 

“ Your slaves Mengyee Maha Tsee-thoo and Tsare-gyee Men lha Nanda gyan-den, 
make obeisance from under the excellent golden feet, and place the royal voice or man¬ 
date upon their heads (most hambly and respectfully submit). 

«* Leaving Akyab in the steam vessel on the 2nd of December, 1830, we arrived in 
Bengal on the 6th. In consequence of the Goombhance (Governor-General) not being in 
Bengal, having gone to Hindostan, we have not been able to sap any thing regarding our 
business, or to deliver the royal letter. The officers who are in eh^rge of Bengal having 
mentioned, that they possess no power, we expressed our desire of following the Goom- 
bhanee to where he is in Hindostan; but wo have been told that a report must be first sent 
up to him, and that on the receipt of his orders, granting or not granting permission, we 
can be informed, whether it will be proper or not for us to proceed to Hindostan, and 
that the men who maybe sent to the Goonibbanee with the report, will return in the month 
of Tabonng (March or April). Daring the eleven days we have been waiting here, we have 
met with Ye-thoo Nanda and Nga Tsan-thoo, whom the Governor of Tsalen had sent here 
to make seme purchases, in oompany with the Muuipore officer, Pemberton, and we deli¬ 
ver our petition to be eonveyed by them.” 

TO THE KING OF AVA. 

“ On arriving in Bengal and making enquiries respecting the different public affairs, 
we learn, that the English believed that it would be disadvantageous, if, whilst they were 
engaged in hostilities with Peenja Laho (Rnnjeet Singh,) the Burmese advanced with an 
army from another quarter, bat that ail would be right if they sent an Ambassador to ce¬ 
ment a proper friendship with us, and to have some Burmese officers of rank placed »*> 
their hands in Bengal, agreeably to the treaty of Yandabo. The English, therefore, deputed 
Major Henry Barney to Ava, and in conformity with their wishes, have now obtained posses¬ 
sion of Buaneseofficers of rank. Tkis intelligence corresponds with the statement formerly 
made by Captain Burney's interpreter,asto CaptaiS Barney and the interpreter, Cotton, 
bkving talked and whispered whilst we were at Memboo, expressing the joy and satisfac¬ 
tion of the English at having attained thek wishes Accordingly, now that we hayf arrived 
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In Bengal, tfie English are to keep ns waiting and to talk to na on Irrelevant topics, 
in order to pane away the time. If they conquer Ranjeet Sing, they will give us a strong 
and peremptory refusal, when we mention the business regarding the countries desired 
by the King. If Ranjeet Sing be successful, and the Goombhanee be obliged to retreat, 
they will say thattbey dare not remain in Bengal, and that they will require the four Pro- 
vinoes of Arracan and Moulamyaio, Tavoy,_Mergui and Tinnasserim to take shelter in. 
If neither Ranjeet Sing nor the Goombhanee can prevail, and they are equal in battle, 
and a long delay occurs, the English will propose to restore those countries to us for 
moneyf’whieh they will much require for their disbursements. This is our opinion ; and 
whether it be well or ill founded, we shall enquire and report In two or three months, for 
tbe purpose of enabling his Majesty to form a judgment with more certainty. Whilst 
enquiring and examining also, we shall consider how the royal service may be best accom¬ 
plished, and communicate to the officers in eliarge of Bengal such portions of our orders 
as may appear proper, and may tend to facilitate the completion of our business. Ful¬ 
filling bis Majesty’s gracioas confidence, that we could accomplish his service, and true 
to the obligation which wc owe to bis Majesty, and to our bonnden doty, we shall submit 
without concealment or reserve every thing which we see and bear, in order that his 
Majesty may be better enabled to form a judgment.” 

TO THE LHWOT-TAU. 

“We hear that tlieMunipore officer, Pemberton, haring proceeded to Hindoostan, 
where the Goombhanee was, and discussed the matters entrusted to him relating to Muni- 
pore, will not visit Bengal, but return to Munipore across the country via Dacca. We 
have not been able, in oonsequence of tbe Goombhanee’a not being here, to discuss either 
tbe Munipore or any other business, on which we are commissioned. We are speaking 
on the subject of proceeding to the spot where the Goombhanee is ; bnt Captain Burney 
is throwing obstacles on every point. Persuade Major Burney to recall Captain Barney 
quickly, agreeably to what was formerly said at Ava as to his returning thither. We 
have to send and make enquiries on various points ; hut tho language of this country 
being different, should find it castor to obtain information, were we to employ men, 
who were acquainted with the language than any of the Burmese who are with us. To 
enable ns to enquire and send men in different directions, we beg yon will have the 
kindness to give us one or two more interpreters from Rangoon, men who have before 
visited Bengal." 

Memorandum of intelligence collected by enquiries in Bengal. 

“ It being reported to the Goombhanee, that Yansidatsheim, King of Penja Laho, who 

• is Of the Monng Kwot* raee, and governs tbe countries of Peenjalereet and Labo, and bis 
son Kharat Sbein (Curruck Sing) were going to plant tbeir standards within tbe English 
territory, and that on being opposed, they had killed, with a single exception, every one 
t)f tbe Eng^jih who opposed them, the Goombhanee deputed thirty men to go and disease 

Hffiw matter. Ranjeet Sing and his son would not negotiate, but put to death every man 

* sent to them,. Ranjeet Sing then advanced, boastfully saying, I mill not stop until I and my 
army fume planted our ttandarde in Bengal; on bearing which the Bengal Goombhanee pro¬ 
ceeded with 60,000 soldiers and 2,000 cavalry by land and water, be himself going by land. 
The two forces met and faught, and the Goombbanee's being repulsed, a great man y 
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men were killtd/xo many, that the silver belt* taken from the dead weighed nine moons 
(monads) ; and the Goombanee’s army not being able to resist, retreated three 
days'journey. He then sent orders to Bengal, that 80,000 additional troops should join 
liim. As many men as could be hired in Bengal were sent without delay, in bodies of 
ii and 3,000 one after another, and men were sent to Belat (England) also, to submit the 
matter. The reply brought by these men, when they returned from Belat, contained cen¬ 
sure, stating, have you been engaging in hostilities in which it woe not proper to engage ? and no 
soldiers were sent to assist. Peenja Lalio also having a large force, it became necessary 
to retreat, but fearful that he would follow, the Goombhanee waB unable to retreat or to 
advance. In collecting soldiers also in Bengal, there was not money sufficient to dis¬ 
burse their pay. The rich men in Bengal, fearing that instead of being repaid the money 
which they had before advanced to assist in the prosecution of the war with Ava, addi¬ 
tional loans would be demanded, fled, some to Belat, and some to the city of Thalampo 
(Serampore.) The ancient custom of that city is said to be, that if men who are in debt 
or in difficulty fly thither from any other place, they are released aud freed from tronble. 
The above intelligence has not been communicated by one man only, but it is what we 
have heard from many people of various tribes residing in Bengal, who concur in mention¬ 
ing it. Happening to go to the plat o where the sepoy’s coats are made in Bengal, we 
asked the tailors, who told us that they were making all haste in preparing coats to be worn 
by the sepoys who are to march against Peenja Laho as a reinforcement. With respect to 
the news from England, we find all here say exaotly what we reported from Akyab, as to 
the death of the king, the accession of his daughter of 24 years of age, and as to his bro¬ 
ther’s superintending the affairs of the kingdom, with the offioo of Goombhanee. To learn 
the above intelligence was a business of secret enquiry and difficulty, as no people are 
allowed to come in or go out of the house we occupy, and as Captain Burney himself 
watches us, and all the four gateways are kept eiosed ; but we secretly associate with 
suitable men, and enquire and learn by means of bribes and p^psents, and then select 
and record that in which they all agree. * a 

“ The following information was collected by the interpreter Tbeeri Gounnarat, when 
we sent him out to acquire intelligence regarding the views and proceedings of the 
English. 

* j 

“ At a counsel held by the Governor-General’s representative, Matkalat, (Sir Charles 
Metcalfe) and the Wongyee ZanTsweintoun (Mr. George Swinton) with some other Eng¬ 
lish office^*, it was said, we know by letters from Major Burney , that these Burmese Commis¬ 
sioners are come for the purpose of asking for the countries of Mergui, Yk, Tavoy, Tinnasserim, 
Moulmeit t, Arraean, Munipore and Assam. If when they ash for those countries, we were to 
say we will not restore them, a war would ensue. • If we were ■‘to restore them, the Burmese 
would not be satisfied, but would have something mope yet to ash us for. This being the case, 
what will it be best for us to say ? The Woongyee George Swinton observed '.—It would be 
a difficult business, tfnow, whilst we are engaged in a war with Peenja Laho, the Burmese were 
to advance against us from another quarter. Therefore, in order to render it difficult for the 
Burmese Commissioners to ash for those countries by letter. In t nr say that we possess no autho¬ 
rity. This recommendation was approved of by the whole of the English officers, god 
accordingly, when we tendered a letter on the Munipore and money questions to them,' 
they replied we possess no authority." 

X return to the journal of the Junior Envoy. 

am 

The Envoys go one day to see the seven tanks, and are most struck with the model of 



• strain vessel complete, and with figures of yellow, green, and red shell fish eneased in 
hallow glass globes, and u these have no holm or openings* the Envoys cannot dissever 
how the models and figures were introduced into them. - 

The following Is an account of a ball at Calcutta, to whioh the Bannese Envoys were 
invited. It was the subscription ball given by the inhabitants uf Calcutta in commemo* 
ration of the French revolution of July 18309* 

“ About,a month after, Matkalat (Sir C. Metcalfe) whom the Ooombbanee, as wo 
before said, when he went to Theemala(Simle) mountain to take an airing, bad appointed 
as bis substitute to take -care of the oity of Kalakatta (Calcutta,) and who was living 
in the Goombbanee’s house, requested Kappitan Theeri Yeze Naurath* (Captain G. Bur¬ 
ney’s Burmese title) to say, that as the Burmese chiefs have just arrived, he wished to show 
them an English dancing entertainment. The Kappitan eame and said, Matkalat wither 
to let you tee an entertainment, go to-morrow end tee it. On the 11th of December, about the 
7th hour of the Kv.hu (foreigners,) after snnset, the carriage and palakgeet having arrived 
to convey os, three of us, the Aye-baing, the Tsaregyee and the Kappitan went into the 
carriage with two horses, and the clerk, interpreter, and dootor followed In separate 
palakgeet, and on arriving at a four storied large house,-near the Goombhanee's house in 
which Matkalat is living, the great and little people with us, were not allowed to aseend, 
bat only we three. Having ascended, we sat down in chairs, which were laid out, and 
looked on. With regard to the entertainment and arrangements, there were many glass 
pe de-tha tree lanterns (chandeliers) lighted and hong up, and between eaoh of them 
there was a large punkah, from which air was being received. Along and around the 
walls of the house, a great many large mirrors, 4 or b cubits high, were arranged in lines 
perpendicularly. With the exception of Matkalat and Zan Tsweentoun, the English 
great funetionaries and military officers, and noble men, and noble women, holding and 
pulling each others hands, and resting on their toes, were agitating their bodies, and jump* 
ingand dancing. Whilst jumping and dancing thus, the English women had on the 
elothes worn by them called gown patigwot, and himgeet, gold and silver laee, and gold and 
silver flowers, and as they were jumping and dancing, dressed in extremely rare dresses, 
and with ear-rings and ear-drops made of fine diamonds and other stones, the glitter 
of the lights, of the precious stones, and of the gold, made them very beautifa! to the 
sight, like women in the Burmese country when dressed and jumping and daneing In the 
dance with soft music. About an hour did we thus look on at the entertainment, which 
Matkalat showed us of English men and women, jumping and dancing, and then we 
returned home." 

Hr 

The Envoys next visit thp cotton mills at Fort Gloucester, and describe the different 
operations of cleaning the cotton, spicing the thread, weaving the cloth, &c. as.being per¬ 
formed by means of a itei or engine. Of the principle of the machinery, however, of the 
cause of motion and modb of regulating it, the Envoys appear to have formed no notion. 
They observed on their first landing from the steam vessel which conveyed them, to Fort 
Gloucester, a bell placed nndo£ a cover at the top of the boose, and on hearing this beH 
sound without any man striking it, but by means of some engine, they asked the cause, 
afdf were told that, a salute was sounded by the bell on the occasion of the arrival of the 
Burmese chiefs, who had never eome there before. . , 

The johrnal then goes forward t& the month of October, MSI, when the Envoys em- 
barked in bo*t*for the purpose of proceeding up the country to* wait on the Gover¬ 
nor-General. Before lea ring Calcutta, however, they land fnun their boats and pay 
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a vfttit to the new Mint, of which they give a short account. They notice particularly 
the mill for making soorkey, and the mode of coining pice. “ With a pair of bellows and 
fire (steam) engine, the copper is melted into slabs, and whilst hot, the slabs are passed 
between a machine like that in use in Ava, for cleaning cotton, in order to convert them 
into regular thin plates, which, after they are cool, placed between an engine that has two 
sharp edges like a pair of scissars, and are cut into pieces of about a cubit long, and five 
fingers breath. They arc then put into another engine and Cut into round pieces of the 
form and size of a rupee, and these little round pieces are rubbed so as to be smooth and 
shining, by an engine with some brick dust from the before mentioned mill for making 
soorkey , and are again put into a gunny bag, and rubbed by a machine, so that no little 
sharp edges or asperities should remain. They are them inserted into the engine for stamp¬ 
ing the impressions and stamped. Thus every thing until the coin is completed, is per¬ 
formed by engines; in one day 40 or 60,000 pieces of money are obtained.” 

The Envoys arc then shown in another room “ a large punkah moving by means of an 
engine without being pulled by any man. Some gold and silver were then mixed 
together, and put into a phial, in wnich tlicrf was some liquid tshe" (medicine, colour or 
any chemical agent so called by the Burmese,) “ and the phial inserted into some hot 
sand. In about 30 mineet (mini^cs) the liquid began to boil, when, it was said, the silver 
mixed with the gold has now bccomc'scpurated , and the glass vessel was then taken up, and 
we were shown the silver at the bottom, and the gold on the top. In the same manner, 
gold mixed with copper was separated before us by the elements dividing tshe. Next we 
were shown a way of converting silver into gold. A small plate of silver was cut into 
0 or 10 little pieces and put into some liquid take, and after being boiled about a naree 
(Burmese hour of about 23 minutes,) with fire and a pair ofbeliows, it has now become gold 
was said (by Mr. Prinsep,) and it was then taken up, and shown to us, and a piece wa9 
given to each of us in order, as was said, for us to examine whether what had been 
thus boiled in the liquid tshe was not real gold. On examinfnx and considering this 
gold, wc believed that some real gold had been made into a thin plate and rubbed 
over with quicksilver, and plated and polished, and when this was boiled with the 

tshe, the quicksilver and coats of silver disappeared, and the gold o«ly remained.” 

• • 

The Envoys were detained off Calcutta in their boats for seven days, m consequence 
of all the boats for their followers not being ready, and they left Calcutta at last on the 
11th of October, 1831. On their arrival at Barrackpore, called by them Ajanat, from the 
Bengalee name Aclianok, they were again “ detained 13 days in consequence of 
the Kappitan having some business there.” “ At Ajanat,” the journal states, “ many 
great and subordinate military English officers dwell, and 4,800 black hula tsipayee 
guard the town. In the same manner as among the Burmese there are Bos, Tseetkcs, Nak- 
bans and Tat-ye, here are Kappitan, Letpatan, Sshoomeda, Zamada, Ahawada, Amhanda, 
Boggces,Tat-ouk, Tat-mhoo, Thwe-thouth-kyec and Akyat complete, appointed to dwell 
and gnard.” The Mission leaves Barrackpore on the 25th of October, and the journal 
records little besides the name of each village and stage at which the boats stop for the 
night; bat as the Burmese cannot express in writing many sounds unknown to their 
language, and moreover, from an imperfect car, make sad havoc with foreign words, 
many of the names set down in the journal, cannot be traced. Cliinsurah is styled 
Tsect-tsoo-la, and Moorshedabad, which is described as the seat of extensive silk manu¬ 
factures, is written Monk-thoozabat. The Mission leaves Moorshedabad on tlic 7tb of 
November, and in 3 or 4 days reaches the confluence of the Bhagiralty and Gaijgcs rivers, 
and 14 days after meet with a branch of the river wfiich devaricates towards the village 
of Gandat and city o"f Ynthengyee, the residence of a race of people having only one 
leg. The Mission then arrives at Moongareet (Mongbyr), “ where many muskets with 
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twisted barrels are manufactured,'' ami the Envoys visit tlie Seetarond hot spring and 
three other eold springs. On the 27lU November, the Mission leaves Monghyr, and in 10 
days, on the 6th December, arrives “ at the city called by the Burmese Pataleepont and 
by the kulas Patna,” where the Mission stops 7 days. “On asking Moolawees and 
learned men well versed in hula history, astrology and old books, why Pataleepont city 
is now called Patna, they said, that they had found in books, that 750 years ago, when 
there was a Musnlman King, Shah Zan, the old city was rebuilt and called Patna, and 
that the old city, before it was rebuilt by King Shah Zan, was called Pataleepont.” The 
Envoys«desiied to go from Patna to Gyali and see the peepul tree under which Gau- 
dama was perfected into a Booddh, but they were told to postpone this pilgrimage until 
after they had seen the Governor-General and obtained his permission. They left Patna 
on the I3ih December, and “ in ten days arrived at the city of Gauzeopore (Ghaziporc), 
where much oil of roses is boiled and made, and where there are 400 gora tsipagee 
(European soldiers), and other troops posted as a guard with officers complete, in the 
same manner as was "before described at Ajanttt.” In five days from Ghazipore, on the 
27th December, the Mission reached “ a city which the Burmese call Baranathce and 
the kulas Bnhrut Nattier (Benares).” Here 'ibe Envoys stopped upwards of a month 
waiting for the arrival of Some messengers whom they had sent to Ava from Calcutta, 
and who they heard by the diik, had returned and were yu their way to join the Envoys, 
with money and other necessaries, for which they had applied to the Court of Ava. These 
messengers joined the Envoys on the 8th of February, 1833. The journal states, that at 
Benares a large quantity of gold and silver brocade, kliin-khab , and cloths of all descrip¬ 
tions, are manufactured, and bought and sold with diamonds, cats-eyes andpcails; that 
tliero are 24 market-places in the city, and brick built houses of 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 stories 
high ; that “ the Goambhavee pays 3,000 sicca rupees monthly pay to a Nabat Raja, who 
was the King of Benares before the English obtained it, and allows him to live comforta¬ 
bly,” and that “ the city, is guarded by 200 gora tsipagee, 200 horsemen and 2,400 hula net 
tsipagee (black kula Sepahees) with officers complete, in the same manner as at Ajanat,” 
and that “ an English Myouoon (Governor or Judge and Magistrate) and Ahhoon-woon 
(Collector) are stationed here.” 

» « 

Here it may be mentioned, that the Envoys and the whole of their followers received 
a regular monthly salary from their own Government, in addition to the monthly allow¬ 
ance which our Government disbursed on their account, namely 250 rupees for house 
rent, 200 for a carriage, and 300 for their bazar expenses. From Benares the Envoys 
acknowledge the receipt by the messengers from Ava of a sum of 7,470 ticqls or Sa. 
rupees 8,964, being the amount of salary due for six months to the Mission after deduct¬ 
ing 480 ticals advanced on its account at Ava. Before quitting Ava, the Mission 
appears to have received an advance of 12 months’ pay, and during the two years and a 
half that they were in Bengal, they received two different remittances of six months’ pay 
each time. On receiving the first remittance at Benares, the Envoys address a letter to 
the Burmese Ministers, who appear to have estimated the whole number of the Mission at 
only 69 people, pointing out that it consisted of upwards of 80 men ; that the sum then 
received was insufficient to pay all; and that it was 450 ticals less even than what had 
beep fixed at tbo palace on their leaving Ava. The Envoys again, on another occasion, 
point out that they bad been put to much expense, and that they had considered it ne¬ 
cessary, in order to do credit to the dignity and grandeur of their Sovereign among 
foreigners,! to keep up a proper number of followers, and to make a good appearance 
at the^ audience of the Governor-General; but the Ministers at Ava do not appear to 
have been moved by these representations into increasing the allowances of tbe Envoys. 
The following statement of their pay appears in their letter from Benares. 
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LIST COPIED FROM THE INTERIOR (TIIE PALACE). 


Mengyee Maha Tsee thoo (Principal Envoy) . 

His son Sltwe donng Nawratta 

His followers and servants. 

Total 

iTlie clerk Rhwe doung Nara lha with his follower , 

The doctor with his follower. 

The interpreter Theeri Zcdarat with his follower 
;The interpreter Theeri Gonnnart with his follower 

Total 

ITlie Secretary Men lha Nanda gyauden (Junior Envoy) 

|His followers and servants. 

His clerk Yana Sliwe doung with his follower. 

Painter with his follower ....... 

Total 


Shwo Pyce tha (or Soldiers from a Regiment so named, forming ) 
the Escort of the Envoys). S 

Total of the four . . 

For six months . . . 

Now received. 

Advanced at Ava to the wives of Mengyee Maha Tsee thoo ) 
and Tsarc dan gyec . . . . . . *... . I 

Do. do. in payment for clothes provided for the Soldiers of flie } 
Escort.• . . . . $ 

Total . 

Rum wanting to complete wlint is due for six months 


Men . 

Ticals 

1 1 

2,520 

• | 

360 

23 

4,140 

25 

7,020 

2 

<640 

2 

420 

2 

540 

2 

640 

8 

2,040 

i 

1,680 

15 

2,700 

2 

540 

2 

420 

20 

5,340 

1 53 
» 

14,400 

1 20 

2,400 

| 73 

: 16,800 

; 

8,400 

i 

7,470 

! 

300 

1 

180 

• 

j 7,950 


1 450 


From the preceding statement it appears that the Mission cost the court of Ava about 
16,800 ticals or Sa. Rs. 20,160 per annum, and that the salary of the two Envoys, exclu¬ 
sive of the large sums paid for the whole of their personal servants and followers, was 
210 ticals or 250 Rs. a month for the Principal Envoy, and 140 ticals or 168 Rs. for the 
Junior Envoy. 

It was the practice of the Envoys to prepare letters and reports as often as they felt 
inclined to write, and whenever any good opportunity offered, to dispatch at once all 
that they might have ready at the time, dating, however, not each letter, but the last only 
or the envelope containing the whole. From a little above Benares they delivered to the 
Burmese messengers who returned from thence to Ava, seven different letters. One 
related, as above shown, to the allowances of the Mission, and another was as follows. 
After acknowlcging the receipt of several letters from Ava, and the arrival of the faes- 
sengers, it proceeds:— 

“ On asking the Captain who is with ns (Captgin Barney) where we shall meet the 
Goombhanec, he replied I cannot tell positively ; I was directed to go to Benares, and I have 
since received orders to proceed above that city , to Pharahabat (Pnrruchabad). If we do not meet 
the Goomlhance at Furruchabad, wc shall go on to Myeerat (Meerut). The city of Furruckabad 

D 2 
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is 46 day*’ journey distant from Benares, and Meerut is 2 months? journey distant from Furruck- 
abad. I find from letters that the Goombhanee will pass the hot season this year at Meerut 
This is what we learn from the Captain; bat when we meet with the Goombhanee we shall 
be able to believe it true. Whatever enquiries we have made in the different towns and 
villages through which we have passed, tend to confirm exactly all that we had so often 
reported whilst residing at Calcutta, respecting the Goombhanee and the war with the 
King of Peenja Laho. Snbseqnently to our leaving Calcutta, in the month of November, 
a new Goombhanee arrived there from Bilat, and after remaining at Calcutta about 2 
monthsjwottlMig all affairs there, came up with all haste to where we were at Benares, arriv¬ 
ing there on tiie 4th January, 1832. He did not give us a meeting, but on tho 16th of the 
same month set off secretly by land for Puchan (Puch-hun, the western country). On 
asking the Captain, he said, that this was not the Goombhanee Lat-yyee (great Lord), but 
one who had come from Bilat to hold the office of Zamong * (General) under the Goombhanee 
Lat-gyee. But on enquiring from the hulas on hoard the steam vessel, and from thoso 
at Benares, they all said that this was the Goombhanee Lat-gyee. Many persons tell us, 
that the person said to be residing at Thecmla mountain enjoying fine air, is not there of 
his own accord, but that he is treating with the King of Peenja Laho by means of presents 
and money, in order to effect tho release of the Goombhanee whom that chief has seized. 
Others say, that the business lias been settled with money? and that the Goombhanee has 
returned by land round by Kampwot (Cawnpore), which is a city 15 days' journey above 
Benares. Of two such contradictory statements, that which mentions the Goombhanee 
having returned by u circuitous land route, corresponds correctly with the information 
which wchad before heard of a sum of nine lacs having been paid to the King of Peenja 
Laho. However, whether these statements of the new and old Goombhanee be true or 
otherwise, as our meeting the Goombhanee who possesses authority is the only way of 
settling the royal business, and as he is now said to be at Furrackabad or Meerut, we 
are proceeding to Furraclabad or Meerut, wherever he is said to bc.~ If what Major 
Burney said that the Goombhanee is on Thecmala mountain near Ncpan (Nipaul) had 
been true, we should have bad no occasion to have gone as far as Banarat. The 
road strikes off to Nepan, 15 days’ journey below Banarat, from Patna, which is 
only 20 days distant from Ntyian. But we did not go to Nepan but to 
Banarat. If what we were also told by the Woongyce Zan Tsweintoun, that we 
should meet the Goombhanee at Banarat, had been true, we should have seen 
him there. When wc did not, the Captain with us again said, that we should meet 
the Goombhanee at Furruckabad, but as wc could not credit it, we asked him, shall we 
positively meet the Goombhanee at Pharakahat ? and he replied, if you do not see hint at Vha- 
rahabat you will at Mycerat; if not there, / cannot positively tell where. It is very hard 
to be obliged to believe as true all that the English officers may say. However, as in 
order to give themselves consequence, people may again say that our business has not 
been settled because we did not go where we were called, or did not go far enough, and 
that the Kin^s business could never be settled even if we remained at Calcutta ten years, 
without ptfi^seeing the person called the Goombhanee, to whoso place of residence we 
ought go, and believing as we do, that when we reach the towns forming the extremity 
of-ffre-English jurisdiction, one pretext will be destroyed, although wc put no trust in 
wlfcaf the English officers tell us, yet that there may be no ground hereafter for saying 
any tiling against us, we shall proceed upwards, and continue to attend to the King’s 
service without any reservation. 


This *■*» Siri Edward Barucu. 
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In another letter the Envoys acknowledge the receipt of some orders, which the Bur- 
mese Ministers had transmitted, directing them to make oertain representations to the Go¬ 
vernor-General respecting a little sandy island in the Salmeen, to which, although it bad 
always been subject to Moulmein, the Burmese had lately raised a claim. A great deal 
of discussion regarding this island had occurred between Mr. Maingy and the Burmese 
authorities at Martaban, and between the Ministers and myself at Ava. But the Envoys 
displayed unusual shrewdness and good sense in the way in which they viewed this 
discussion. They point out in their reply to the Ministers, that their original instruc¬ 
tions had directed them, to claim affthe territory lying to the northward ofthe*ncient 
boundary of Y6, and that if they now, in obedience to the orders from Ava, eutcred into 
a discussion with the Governor-General respecting the little island of Kautsein only, it 
would lie tantamount to relinquishing the claim which they had to advance, to the whole 
of the islands in the Salmeen, and to Moulmein itself, and all the territory to the north 
of Ye. The Envoys observe :— 

“ Wc have io discuss about Moulmein, the islands of Khilu and Daray, the towns 
of Kanbein, Atliran, and all the different lafge towns and villages lying to the eastward 
of the Salmeen, If we make a business of such a little island as as Kautsein only, and 
negotiate about it successfully acyl even obtain it, they (the English) will consider that 
they have a right to all the other islands and towns and villages, which were heretofore 
under the jurisdiction of Martaban, and that the Burmese claim only the island of Kaut- 
scin in the middle of the Salmeen. The head of our negotiation will thus, in a manner, 
be cut ofl', and we think it will be difficult to be able to say any thing further.” From 
this letter it appears also, that the Burmese Ministers had directed their Envoys to pro- 
pone to the Governor-General, to refer the points which were in dispute between the 
English and Burmese Governments, to the arbitration of Ilunjeet Sing as an umpire. 
The Envoys observe:— , 

4 

“ When speaking with the Goomhhunee on such subjects of aggression, if the King’s 
business cannot be settled because there is no proper person to decide between us, we 
shall say, agreeably to the orders from the golden feet, that we will sublhit it to the arbi¬ 
tration of the King of Pecnja Lalio. He being at war with the English, they will not be 
pleased to agree to this, and if taking into consideration their not being pleased, we refrain 
from saying this, the matter will not be settled. This being the case, whenever we meet 
and discuss the subject with the Goombhanee possessing authority, we shall hear all that 
he may saj, and propose the matter, without giving offence, but so as to ensure the com¬ 
pletion of the royal service. We however believe, that among all the different countries 
of Muniporc, Assam, Arracan, Y6, Mergui, Tavoy and Tinnasscrim, they (the English) 
are must pleased and delighted with Manlamgain, and that although they may present 
Munipore and Arracan to the King of Ava, they will not desire to present Manlamgain. 
In this matter, whether the whole, a half, or portion only of the royal wishes be accom¬ 
plished, we will, at the time of meeting, after weighing all points, speak arid act so that 
the King may easily understand the whole of the circumstances.” 

On the 15th February, 1832, the Mission left Benares; on the21st arrived atMirzappre, 
and 5 days after, came to the “city of lllabat”, (Allahabad) built at the confluence of 
the Ganges and Jumna rivers. “ To the eastward of lllabat city, at the point where the 
Ganges and Jumna rivers unite, at the great Ghaut of the Paraga bathing place^ there arc 
a greet many green, red, white and blue flags planted, and in the middle of upwards of 
300 of these small flags, there are about30 large English flags, each having about 
5 cubits of red cloth with the English emblem marked on it in white, of the form of a 
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fowl's foot. At the Paraga bathing place, princes, officers, Bramins, rich and noble- 
men and poor men from every part of Hindostan, bathe their bodies; as those who die 
after bathing in the water here, have the evil actions which they performed before, obli¬ 
terated. We were also told, that princes, when they desire to bathe in this spot, have to 
pay a doty of 3 or 400 rupees according to their rank and power before they can do so, 
and officers, Bramins, rich and noble men, and poor men also, after paying a doty, 
according to their means, are allowed to bathe. This duty is paid to the English Myawoon 
stationed at Iilabat by the Goomhhanee. On the parade ground to the west of Illabat, 
a greatwnany'small pots are pot out in the evening to catch the dew, and in the morning 
before sun rise, nil the dew thu:t obtained is poured into large pots called salA and shat 
np. On asking the object of this, we were told that they were catching quicksilver. 
There are 2,00 gora tscepayre and 1,200 hula net tscepayee, with officers complete, and a 
Myowoon and Akhwon-woon also at Illabat.” 

From Allahabad the Envoys address the following letter to their Sovereign at Ava. 

“ The English do not wish to bring on a war hut desire to cement friendship between 
the two countries, in consequence of the great fear which they have of your Majesty’s 
exalted power—and the person possessing authority (ific Governor-General) avoids us 
and dares not show himself, because he fears to meet and discuss the subject of the 
countries which your Majesty wants; to grant or refuse which, if demnnded, is equally 
difficult. Your Majesty having considered this matter in your royal wisdom, the effect 
of virtues of the most extraordinary excellence and magnitude, directed us, in order to 
render it difficult for the Goombhanee to avoid us, to say, that wc would go to Hindos- 
tan wherever he was stated to be. In obedience to your Majesty’s orders, we communi¬ 
cated to Matkalet and Zan Tsweintouu our desire of proceeding to Hindostan, and it 
becoming difficult to evade the matter, they told us falsely, and in order to raise 
theit own importance, that we should meet with the Goombhanee at the city of Benares, 
and furnished us with boats and men, and ordered Captain Burney to escort and convey 
us. On arriving^at Benares, we did not find the Goombhanee there, and after waiting 
upwards of a month, a new .Goombhanee arrived from England at Calcutta, and front 
thence came up to Benares, but he would not give us a meeting, and when he had set 
off again by land for the westward, we were told by Captain Burney, that the person 
who had just arrived from Bilat is not the great Lai Goombhanee, but holds only the 
office of Zanoung-tliat (General Sahib Commander-in-Chief,and that the Goombhanee 
possessing authority is at Furruckabad. Although we are aware of the English mode 
of proceeding, still, seeing that if wc decline to follow when we arc summoned, Major 
Burney will again make an affair of it at Ava, and say, that the King’s business is nut 
completed, only because we do not go on far enough, we will follow to whatever town 
or place the Goombhanee is said to be at, trusting that when we reach the extremity of 
the English territory, they must own that the Goombhanee was avoiding us, and the 
royal business must then certainly be accomplished. When we meet the Goombhanee, 
depd*ding on the great favor of his Majesty, we will perform the royal service in such 
a manner as to secure a realization of this Majesty’s wishes.” 

• 

On the 24th of February, 1832, the Mission left Allahabad, “ and in 18 stages arrived 
at the city of Kam-poo (Cawnporc), where there are more troops than at any other place 
in Hindostan, 1,200 gora tteepayee^ 2,400 hula net tteepayee, 600 European horse-men, 
1,200 native horse-men, altogether 5,400 men, together with Xamung-that (General Sahib) 
Kavoung-that (Colonel Sahib) Kattan-ihut (Captain Sahib) Azcetan-lhat (Adjutant 
Sahib) ike.” 
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« On the 24th of March the Mission left Cawnporc, and on the 31st arrived at the cily 
of Furrnckabad, where we were requested to wait, as the Goombhanee would come 
down from the Themala hill in November, and give us a meeting, and we were told that 
the Ganges river above Furruckabad was so very small, that large boats could not ascend 
higher. This being the case, we stopped and remained at Furruckabad, and the Kappi- 
tan said, that he would dispatch letters by the dal (dak) to obtain the orders of the Goom¬ 
bhanee, and ascertain exactly in what month and day, and at what place, he would give 
us a meeting. About a month afterwards the Kappitan having told us that we should not 
meet with t'ie Goombhanee before the rainy season was over, that the stormy weather 
had already commenced, and that the rainy weather was not distant, and that we had 
better go on shore and occupy a brick house near the river side in the city of Furruck¬ 
abad, we removed from our boats on the 7th of May, and went up and occupied 
a brick bouse." 

The only matter recorded in the journal of the Envoys during their residence of 7 
months at Furruckabad, is an account of the route to the sources of the Ganges (Genga- 
tari Gan-mont) cow’s mouth at Gangotri, sfnd some geographical information regarding 
the relative situation of the piincipo* towns around Furruckabad, derived by the Envoys 
from “ Zan-yifce Thaleet Kara *a Jogcc named Salick-ram. But during this period 
the Envoys addressed several long reports to Ava. They appear to have been very 
unwilling to wait at Furruckabad until the close of tlie rainy scuson, when the Governor- 
General was to descend again to the plains from Simla, and in consequence of 
their urgent request to he taken to Simla not having been complied with, they believed, 
more than ever, that the Governor-General had no intention of granting them an andi- 
ciicc. This belief they communicated to the Ministers of Ava, who sent orders to them 
to return to Calcutta. The Envoys also distrusting all that was told them of the Gover¬ 
nor-General being on the bills, contrived to send a secret Minion, consisting of one of 
their interpreters Thceri Gounnarat-gyan, a Burmese soldier NgATsa,—both dressed as 
natives of India,—and a Mussulman styled Thadarccla, whom they hired as a guide at 
Furrackabad, to go and visit Sabalhoo, and ascertain positively the fact whether the 
Governor-General was residing on the hills or not. ^The poor interpreter caught a jungle 
fever during his journey at such an inclement season of the year, and died shortly after 
his return from the hills, with intelligence, which removed the doubts of tlio Envoys, and 
induced them to defer complying with the orders from Ava directing them to return to 
Calcutta. The intelligence was to this purport: “that the Goombhanee Ooleeyan Ben- 
teit had been released from captivity, and that preparations were being made along the 
road for that Goombhanee and the Goombhanee Lat Bau) (Sir E. Barnes), who were 
coming to Agra together in the month of October." 

In one of their letters the Envoys take alarm at being informed in a letter from the 
Ministers of Ava, that a dispatch from the Envoys had been received at Ava through Mr. 
Blundell, who was then in charge of the residency, and that the reply from the Ministers 
bad also been delivered to that gentleman to forward. The Envoys observe that this 
mode of forwarding their correspondence, gave the English officers an opportunity of 
opening and inspecting every letter which might be delivered to them, and therefore 
recommend the Ministers to write in cypher, and in the transmission of letters, to follow 
the plan which the Envoys and Captain Burney had arranged on their overland journey 
from Ava to Arracan, that is, the packets from Bengal to he delivered by English subjects 
at the first small village of Doo on the Burmese frontier, and thence taken np to Ava by 
Burmese subjects ; and the packets from Ava to be delivered by Burmese subjects at the 
English station of Aeug and thence conveyed by English subjects to Bengal. “ This 
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mode," the Envoys say, “ will give os ao opportunity also of deceiving, if the English 
deceive ns.” In consequence propably of this remark, the Ministers, in one of their letters 
to the Envoys, write a sentence in the Pali language, which the Envoys repeat in their 
answer, showing that they understood it, and in another letter, dispatched from Calcutta 
afterwards in June, 1339, the Envoys write a whole passage in cypher. The sentence 
in Pali as explained to me, is a curious proof of the pride and vanity of the Burmese 
Court. The Ministers observe to the Envoys, should the Governor-General agree to our 
proposition of withdrawing the residency from Ava, and settling that public Missions 
shall pass onrfce in A or 6 years between the two countries, take care to stipulate, that En¬ 
voys shall always come first from Bengal, so that the desire of friendly intercourse may 
always appear to originate with, or be sought by the English. 

The passage written in cypher, in the letter from the Envoys, was easily discovered, in 
consequence of the cypher being so very simple, and the passage relating to a subject 
with which I was familiar. The cypher consists chiefly in substituting numerals for the 
different vowel marks, and as the consonants arc left, it is not difficult to discover each 
word. The passage related to the circumstance of the Tsa-ubwa or hereditary chief of 
Thoungth-wot having fled from the Burmese to the protection of Gmnbheer Sing, the late 
chief of Muuiporc, and of the Ministers of Ava having gent a priest to try and induce 
the refugee to return. Thd Envoys observe that the English Government at Calcutta 
appeared, up to the date of their letter, to have heard nothing about this matter. 

Yu one letter from Furruckabad the Envoys refer to a letter which they addressed Mr. 
Secretary Macuaghten on the 21st June, 1832, and in which they endeavour to obtain a 
more speedy decision from the Governor-General on the Muuiporc question. They ob¬ 
serve, that as they know not when they may have an audience of the Governor-General, 
they were trying to lca4his Lordship's Secretary into a discussion by letter with them 
on all points connected with their Mission, beginning first with the Munipore question, 
and they point ont the advantage which would attend their experiment if successful. 

Mr. Macnughtcn’s short reply of the 22nd of July, however, defeated their scheme. 

« 

• S> 

The following report, which is the longest the Envoys addressed to the Ministers of 
Ava, contains a fall account of all that these individuals had learned of the political 
state of India, and of the forms of our constitution in England, and government of Bri¬ 
tish India. The report is very absurd, and makes one regret extremely that the Envoys 
could not secure more correct or useful information. They appear to liavo picked up 
some old Bengal Directory, from which they copied the names of the members of the 
King of England’s Government and of tiie East India direction, disfiguring these names 
however in such a way as to render it difficult to trace some of them ; but it is impossi¬ 
ble to write many of our names in the Burmese character, particularly those having 
double consonants. 

“ In order to enable his Majesty to form a judgment, we sclec and transmit such por¬ 
tions of what we saw and heard and recorded during our journey np to Hindustan, ns 
hawe reference to the enquiries which we made, and opinions which we formed and sub¬ 
mitted to his Majesty, whilst residing in Calcutta. 

“ On the 3rd of October, 1331, we embarked in boats from our house at Calcutta, and 
on the 11th we proceeded up the country by the Bhagiratee and Gunga rivers. On the 
6th December we reached Patna, where we stopped 6 days, whilst the Captain asked 
from the Myowoon money to pay the wages of the boats crews and our expenses. On the 
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13th, when wc departed from Patna, we saw 4 ships surrounded by upwards of 40 boats, 
coming down tho river, and on enquiry, were told by the Captain’s interpreter and the 
sepoys with us, that the great Goombhanee Lat-that Dalako (Lord Sahib Dalhousie) was 
returning from Peenja Laho’s country. Ho had been made prisoner by the Pcenja Laho 
chief, but had been released and was returning, in consequence the King of fiilut hav¬ 
ing sent a beautiful carriage having 6 wheels and 6 horses harnessed to it, with gold 
and silver and oilier presents, and a royal letter requesting him to be released. There 
are two Goombhances, one superintending the general affairs of the couutry, and tho 
other superintending the aiTairs of war. Dalaho is the latter officer. On making^nqai- 
ries respecting the Goombhanee superintending the general affairs of the country, called 
Ooiecyan Benteit (William Bcntinck) the black hula people (natives of this epuntry) 
said, that so far back as the 1st of December, be had travelled by land round Katipoo 
(Cawnpore) a city 33 days above Baranat, and gone back to Simla, but tbe Captain with 
us said, we shall see the Goombhanee chief at Baranat. 

“ Wc arrived at Baranat on the 27th December, when the Captain said, agreeably to the 
orders which / received from the Kyce Woongyee Zan Tsweintoun to come to Baranat, I have 
now arrived here and done my duty, 1 must send a letter by dtih to Calcutta to learn whether 
we must return, or goon. Whilst wo were waiting on a sand bank off Baranat, on 
the 21st January, 1832, a Goombhanee arrived in a steam vessel, and on sending the 
interpreter to question the crew of the vessel, they said, that it was a Goombhanee who 
bad just arrived from England. The Captain, however, without our even asking him, 
said, that it was not the great Lord Goombhanee himself, but a Zanoug~that who was under 
the great lord, and who had just arrived from England. On asking the black people of 
the town, they said that it was the great Lord Goombhanee. This Goombhanee, after 
waiting at Baranat live days, proceeded by land to Ptichhiin. His state and equipage 
were very grand. Whilst we remained at Baranat, many hovsc and foot soldiers were 
marched from llicnee and from various other contiguous towrfti, against tho people 
residing between Benares and Calcutta, in the Birabwon forests, who had revolted and 
attacked and seized nine lacs of rupees of revenue collections, which were being for¬ 
warded to Calcutta, and had killed two English gwierals and 500 sepoys, and had taken 
many guns and muskets. 

“ Proceeding up the country, we left Banarat on Ihe 15th February, 1632, and arrived 
at the city of Kanpoo (Cawnpore) on the 18th of March. We found what was formerly 
mcntionml in the examinations of Shot Keroola to be true, that a Woongyee of Luk- 
khnoung (Lucknow) named Amee Khan, having been placed in irons for acting conform¬ 
ably to the wishes of the English, the Goombhanee himself rescued that Woongyee by a 
stratagem, and placed him at Kanpoo. The Captain's interpreter came and said, that a 
younger brother Aka-myee-de of the Luk-khnoung Woongyee Amee Khan, desired 
to see Mcngyce Malm Tsce tlioo, who, considering that this person would have come at 
once, if iiis desire of seeing him had been spontaneous, and that liis employing the Cap¬ 
tain’s interpreter to introduce him, indicated that it was not bis own wish, hut that he 
had been taught by the English, in order that he might raise their character, and pre¬ 
tend that they possess the whole couutry ol' Luk-khnoung, determined therefore to 
examine the interpreter, and upon ascertaining the correctness of his previous impres¬ 
sions, declined the interview, observing, although this man was formerly a Woongyee of the 
King of Luh-khnoung, he is not so now, and, therefore ^ what advantage will attending meeting 
him ? The man went to the Tsare-dangyee’s boat, and hud an interview with him, in 
which he said, that he was a Woongyee of the King of Luk-khnoung and a good soldier, 
that that king bad 40,000 horsemen, that liis empire and force were very great, and that 
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be himself possessed great military skill, stretching out and displaying at the same time 
his arm and hand. He also spoke of the great magnitude of the English empire, of their 
strength and their ability, and of the King of Luk-khnoung paying them revenue, and 
after praising the English and exalting their character, asked whether the empire and 
strength of the Burmese were great ? The Tsare-dangyee replied, my King being the king 
of men, the king of elephants, and the king of Horses, his elephants, horses, arms and soldiers are 
innumerable, and his empire is exceeding great, and thus held forth in praise of the royal 
power and goodness. 

m. ' 

“ Luk-khnoung is twelve days journey by land from Baranat, and the Gnnga forms the 
line of boundary ; the territory to the east and north of that river belongs to the King of 
Luk-khnoung, and all to the south and west belongs to the English. By Gunga you 
cannot go to Luk-khnoung, but to the south and west of it. On examining the inhabitants 
of Kanpoo, they told us, that when Ihe Goombhanee came up to Hindostan, in the year 
1831, he did not visit the city of L::k-khnoung but went round by Dceli, in consequence 
of which the King of Luk-khnoung advanced, as far as Kanpoo, and invested it, and a 
great scarcity prevailed in that city. Subsequently, however, a negotiation look place, 
and peace being made, the King of Luk-khnoung returned home. This intelligence cor¬ 
responds with that comprised in our former examination^. 

“ From the day of our leaving Baranat, the Captain desired that our Burmese should 
not be allowed to visit any of the towns or villages on our route, without being accom¬ 
panied by sepoys,.and he always sent notice one or two stages in advance, to the different 
governors of towns, to request that no answers should be given to any Burmese, who 
might make enquiries regarding the affairs of the country. 

“ On thc3lst of Marc If, 1832, we arrived at the city of Pharakabat situated on the con¬ 
fines of the Luk-khnonng territory, on the western bank of the Gnnga, and heard positively, 
that the detachment of 1,500 horse and foot soldiers, which had marched against Birab- 
won whilst wc t^ere at Baranat, had been defeated and driven back with the loss of 
several English generals. This intelligence also corresponded with what we had before 
learned on enqairy. 

“ With respect to Nepan, conformably to what the interpreter Theeri- zeya-dyan-den 
had learned, whilst we were at Baranat, from the nobleman sent there by the King of 
Nepan, for the purpose of building a bathing ghaut, that the King of Nepan haii entered 
into an alliance with Runjeet Sing, and was on bad terms with the English. On our 
arrival at Pharakabat wc heard the English subordinates talking of the English going to 
war with Nepan, and preparing a force to invade that country. 

“ On the 20lh of April, 1832, the Nabat (Nabob) of Peetsheen (Pusheng) called Byeet 
yaja Mahanmat byeet came to Mengyce MahaTsee thoo, offering some presents, consisting 
of a good double barrelled gun, a good horse pistol with a bayonet, and a good sword, and 
begging for some assistance to enable him to proceed to Calcutta, whither be desired to go, 
but lad not money to pay his expenses. On enquiry, he said, that Yanzidatshein, King 
of Peenja Laho, and his son Kbarat Tsliein, had attacked and taken his town in the year 
1830, and put him in prison ; that on his soliciting to be released, the King of Peenja Laho 
said, we htftre taken his town—if he qpshes to go away, let him do so, and that on being 
released, he had come so far on his way to Calcutta, whither he desired to go to some 
opulent merchants who are under obligations to him. On asking him the names of tho 
different towns which the King of Peenja Laho had attacked and taken, he mentioned 
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the following 13: Peetshen, Kasheemyeree (Cashmere) Mwontan (Moultan) Alat(Attook) 
&c. On asking for more details, lie replied, I dare not speak as lam in their hands (the 
hands of the English). Mengyee Maha Tsee thoo did not accept the nabats (presents,) but 
only gave him some money for his expenses, and dismissed him. The above intelligence 
corresponds with that which we had before learned on enquiry. 

“ On asking Captain Barney afterwards where the Goombhanee Zaranen-lat-that whom 
we had seen at Benares then was, he replied at Hadawa (Hurd war). That town is 3 days 
journey distant from Sabathoo mountain, and on the banks of the Gunga, and* it is a 
bathing place like that at Paraga (Allahabad) where sins are washed away. It is gene¬ 
rally reported, that in consequence of apprehensions being entertained that the King of 
Pecnja Lalio’s son Kharat-Tshein is coming to bathe at this place, all the sepoys and 
Europeans, horse and foot, have been collected from different quarters and kept ready in 
a state of defence. The force thus collected is said to amount to 400,000 men, but we do 
not think this can be true. 

“ When the Nabat of Pharakahat visited Mengyee Maha Tsee thoo with presents of 
eatables and other things, we asked him quietly, without exciting his suspicion, about 
the Goombhanee who is residin|«t Ilurdwar. He said that this Goombhanee was formerly 
the Goombhanee of Bounbain (Bombay). We desired to question him more minutely, 
but seeing that he was a man who feared the English, and that our enquiries would be 
fruitless, we refrained from asking him any thing further. It is the constant custom to 
appoint a Goombhanee to superintend the general affairs of the country, and another to 
superintend military affairs ; and as the latter Goombhanee, Dalaiio, has returned, we 
must suppose that the Goombhanee at Hadawa is his substitute. 

“ On arriving at Pharakahat the Captain said, that we could not see the Goomboanee 
because lie had gone to Oeeli, but ^s that city is not far from rtiarakabat, only 6 days 
journey by dftk, we desired to proceed thither. The Captain said, I must first write to the 
Goombhanee by dak, and when his answer telling us to come or hot to come arrives, I shall be able 
to speak to you. After stopping in our boats at Phasakabat fur a period of 27 days, on the 
27th of April, 1832, the Captain said, the Goombhanee s letter has arrived this day, and shew¬ 
ing us a letter written on English paper, had it translated to us from English into Bur¬ 
mese by the interpreter Peter Newman. The contents of the letter were as follows. Let¬ 
ters and men have been sent to Matkalat and Zan Tsweintoun desiring that the 900 men 
and upwards who are at Tscelamazce with the Burmese Nga Tha Naing may not be de¬ 
tained but allowed to return home,—and further, the Goombhanee being unwell, is going 
to reside on Thahatoo mountain during the 4 hot months and 4 rainy months, in order to 
enjoy the cool air and recover. The Burmese Envoys must be accommodated with a 
brick house at Pharakahat and detained there. On hearing this interpreted to us, we 
said, the Burmese King who rules over the great countries to the eastward, having de¬ 
puted us to the English Chief with an affectionate royal letter, we remained upwards of a 
year at Calcutta, without seeing the English Chief, and being then told, that we should 
see him if we proceeded to Baranat, we undertook a distant journey with great inconve¬ 
nience and fatigue; but we found him not at Baranat, nor at Pharakahat, whore we * 
were afterwards told that we should see him. Being told that he was at Deeli, we de¬ 
sired to proceed thither, but we were not permitted, and ever since the 5th of April last, 
when we were told that he had gone to Thahatoo, to enjoy the cool air, we have been de¬ 
tained in boats, suffering much inconvenience from the stormy winds and high waves. 
But on having the Goombhanee’s letter now interpreted to us, we do not learn in what 
month or on what day wc shall see him, but only that as he is unwell, he is going to 
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reside onThabatoo mountain, daring the 4 hot months and 4 rainy months in order to en¬ 
joy the cool air. The cause of our coming to Hindostan was not in order to learn that 
the Goombhanee was enjoying the cool air, but we came to meet him, because we had 
matters to discuss for improving and prolonging the friendship between our two coun¬ 
tries. If we do not see the Goombhanee, we shall not believe in our hearts that there is 
a Goombhanee, which idea has not occurred to us only just now, but we entertained it 
whilst residing at Calcutta, and therefore did not wish to come up to Hindostan. We 
came, however, because if we had refused, the Captain and his elder brother would have 
made ^business about it. As to what is said about our remaining nt Pharakabat until 
the expiration of the 4 hut months and 4 rainy months, we believe that even if we remain 
here a whole year, we shall not see the Goombhanee, and therefore we desire to return 
to Calcutta. To these observations the Captain replied, even if you desire to return, the 
Goombhanee will not permit yon, and I think you will see him when he comes down from 
Thabatoo mountain, after having passed the 4 hot months aud 4 rainy months there. 
But this is only my opinion, for there is nothing about it in the letter. The Goombhanee 
is still on the mountain, and at the close of the rains he will go to Bilat round by 
Bounbain. We rejoined with respect to remaining during tlie hot rainy months at Phara¬ 
kabat doing nothing, we did not come to remain here—wo came to see the Goombhanee. 
Pharakabat also is in the jungles—food is very scarce,—Burmese cannot eat the caluunncc* 
which the kulas cat—4 pyecsonly (one quaiter of a basket or 141 lbs.) of rice which the 
Burmese use, can he had for one rupee. Firewood also is very scarce, and we cannot eat 
bread baked with tire made of cow dung, aud witheied dirty grass. Wc do not desire U> 
remain a single day at Pharakabat, but we will go wherever the Goombhanee is. The 
Captain then observed, even if you wish to go just now, yon cannot lock up the rain with 
a kev, for in a month and 11 days from this date, the rainy season will set in, and then 
it will be impossible for you to go to Timbal-,o. Wc replied, if the Guoinb'iance can re¬ 
main on Thabatoo mountain with a large body of troops, we do not think it will be impos¬ 
sible for us to get there. We shall leave our baggage aud sick here, and travel so that wc 
may reach the spot. In performing our to*, al master's service, we have no choice as to 
whether it rains, jtr is hot, or whether the road is difficult, we have only to act so as to 
reach the spot. The Captaim then said, the Goombhanee is my chief and has ordered 
me to remain at Pharakabat, I dare not say any thing in opposition to liis orders. We 
replied, if the Captain durst not, we will write, only tell us to whom we should address 
our letter, and what beading we must put to it. The Captain said, I dare not tell you ; 
and I dare not also forward any letter from you. We then observed, we desire to obtain 
some correct information, will Captain George Burney answer us, if we put a«qucstion 
to him regarding the customs of the English, of which we are ignorant ? lie replied, ask 
and I will answer. We asked, are reports still made to Europe of all aifairs and public 
business occuring iu Bengal? The Captain appeared astonished for two or three mo¬ 
ments, and then replied. Do not believe what the black kulas, who are disaffected, may 
tell you. At Pharakabat there is an old Nabnt of Doelie, who was removed from his 
office in consequence of his being a bad man and bis younger brother placed in his room. 
This man is disaffected, and has been speaking to you. The Captain turned ihg conver¬ 
sation to other subjects, and then got up and went away. The reason why the Captain 
was hstonished and could not immediately answer the question was, because Ire has always 
talked of the Goombhanee of Bengal as if he were a king, and seeing that the Burmese 
appeared to have learned the real truth, he became thoughtful. With respect to the 
office stylechGoombhanee, we have be^n making enquiries for a whole year, believing that 
when we knew the real truth, we should be able to negotiate with more case. A paper 
book containing upwards of 1,000 sheets has fallen into our hands, describing the affairs 
of the island of Bilat, the name of the English King, and after him the names of the 
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Princes of the blood, the names of the Woongyees and Woongay, (principal and subordt- 
nate Ministers,) the names of the other officers, the names of the twenty-four great Goom¬ 
bhanees, the names of the different Goombhanees and officers appointed by the twenty-four 
Goombhanees residing in Oilat, as their representatives, the kingdoms and the boundaries 
of the territories possessed by the English King,all the different orders,appointments and 
proceedings, arranged for greater convenience under one form, and delivered to each of 
the different Goombhanees. To enable his Majesty to form a judgment, we submit an 
abridgment of appropriate portions, which we have selected and had translated. 

“With respect, to the Goombhanee. In the year 1192 the Bilat King Zantha-whot 
(George the fourth) having died, Wilen-tha-whot (William the 4th) became king, ajid the 
territories possessed by that king, are the kingdom called Greit Barcelcn, the kingdom 
called Alan (Ireland), the kingdom called Hanneewoon (Hanover) and the kingdom called 
Antsaweit (Isle of Wight), being four great kingdoms. On the Zaboo-island (the southern 
continent of the Burmese system of the universe) in the kingdom of India, tbero is a 
Goombhanee in Calcutta, another it Madarat, another at Bomhain, another at Maratna 
(Malacca) besides one at Tbeebo (Ceylon),*another at Kyect-phouk-ywot hout (Cape of 
Good Hope) and another at Tshein helina (St. Helena). The word India translated from 
English into the Burmese language, means the country or place of residence of black 
people. In Bhiiat island, the Princes of the blood under the English king are, the Prince 
Eater (Loid) of the city Lulanbo(£ail of Liverpool), the Prince Lord of Enladcn 
(Lord Eldon), the Prince Lord of Wctslnmoleu (Earl of Westmoreland), the Prince 
Lord of Hareubain (Earl of Ilarrowby), being four great Princes and Lords of Towns. 
Under them are Zwe Rankenzcn (Right Hon’bie J. F. Robinson) Wail-tshee Konug 
Metlcewenle (Viscount Melville,) Wilcn Wain (Right Ilou’ble William Wynne), Lnu 
Boukzali-c (Lord Bexley), Luu Merccbarat (Lord Maryborough). Under these, are the 
names of great and inferior officers bolding various situations* Respecting the office of 
Goombhanee in Bhiiat, men of wealth and property and great m Ac bants petitioned the 
king to allow them to trade and govern with the office of Goombhanee, and the king 
granted them permission and the rank of Goombhanee. There are twenty-four men holding 
the rank of Goombhanee, and their names arc: Wi^jn Waitgran Ecltsheet kwe, (William 
Wigram, Esq.) Wilen Ashteli Eetlslicet kwe, (William Astell, Esq.) Zekat Bozen kywot, 
(Jacob Bosanquet) Annaraban Lccphee-tshatwou, (Hon’bie Mr. Elphinstonc) Kyalectsha 
Garanlha Ecttshcet kwe, (Charles Grant, Esq.) Ezwet Perce Ectlshect kwe, (Edward 
Parry, Esq.) Zun Tshameet Eetlslieet kwe, (George Smith, Esq.) Zwiui taune Eetlsheet 
kwe, (Swioey Toowe, Esq.) Reet-zcc Palouuden Eetlsheet kwe, (Richard Plowdcn, Esq.) 
Tautnat Ree Eettshcet kwe, (Thomas Reid, Esq.) Zwon Boe Eettshcet kwe, (John Bebb, 
Esq.) Zwon Yoodalcc-tshatwou Eettshcet kwe, (John Huddleston, Esq.) Zun Ranbun- 
teng Eettshcet kwe, (George Robinson, Esq.) Zemcct Denne urcc Eettshcet kwe, (J-uues 
Daniel, Esq.) Wilen Kalat Eettshcet kwe, (Wjllimn Clarke, Esq.) ZwonToundet l.cttsheet 
kwe, (John Thornhill, Esq.) Zan Rce Eettshcet kwe, (George Raikes, Esq.) Wilen Maine 
Eettshcet kwe, (William Money, Esq.) Tsaleet Paid tshukwot Eetlslieet kwe, (Charles 
Prescott, Igsq.) Zwon Loup Eettshcet kwe, (John Loch, Esq.) Tsalect-lsba Mectlect tslia 
Eettsheet kwe, (CharlesMills, Esq.) Zwon Bcleo Eettshect kwe, (John Baillie, Esq.) mak¬ 
ing altogether twenty-four* persons holding the rank of great Goombhanees. These twesity- 
four great Goombhanees govern the above mentioned towns, and hire with a monthly pay 
and appoint different Goombhanees under them, and the English king grants different 
titles and names to the Goombhanees, and to the great, middle, and infeijpr officers. 


Twenty-two name* only giien. 
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With respeot to tbe Goombhanee and officers in the different towns, there are at Calcutta Lai 
gawon zanan (Lord Governor-General), the Goombhanee great Lat that (Lord Sahib), who 
exercises control over all the affairs of the country,and the Goombhanee to whom appertains 
all matters relating to war, styled in English, Kamansat Uee (Commander in Chief,) mak¬ 
ing two great Goombhanees. The officer styled in English Wait parazaden (Vice Presi¬ 
dent), the subordinate Goombhanee Lat-that, who governs all affairs at the capital, and 
the officor styled in English Zarazan, the subordinate Goombhanee Lat-that , who rules all 
matters relating to war, making two subordinate Goombhanees. Under these on one side 
are th^ifficers concerned in superintending the general affairs of the country, the officers 
who are in English styled Kantsalan (Councillor) that is, the officers who join in consulta¬ 
tions with the Goombhanee, the Kyee tshee taree (Chief Secretary.) and the clerks of the 
Kyee tsheet-taree, to whom appertain the charge of the accounts and issuing of orders, 
the Kameesharee (Commissioners), the Myowoons (Governors) of different places, besides 
other officers, middle and inferior men or judges. On the other side are the officers to 
whom appertain matters regarding war, and are called in English Zanoung-that, (General 
Sahib) the Boggouh , and under them the inferior Bos (officers), the Atshalen who disburses 
the pay of the sepoys ; Maytsay (Major) who numbers them, Kappitan, who superintends 
them, together with other officers of war, middle and inferior men. In the same manner 
at Madarat, Bounbain, Theehoand all the (ive places, offiebrs are appointed at each place; 
but they are not permanent; at the expiration of certain periods they are changed and 
new ones appointed. Among these different Goombhanees, the Goombhanee great Lat- 
that called Wilen Pcet (Lord Amherst), who formerly engaged in war with the Burmese, 
and the Goombhanee subordinate Lat-that called El yowot pa-zay (Sir Edward Paget), 
returned to Bilat 6 years ago. Subsequently, a person called Ooleeyan Bentcit, with the 
office of Goombhanee great Lat-that over all the affairs of the country, and under him a 
person called Slatkalat, with the office of Goombhanee subordinate Lat-that, have been 
governing. In the war department a person styled Dalaho is the Goombhanee Lat-that, 
and under him a Zarancn Goombhanee subordinate Lat-that who have been governing, 
making altogether four Goombhanees. Besides them, the Kyee tsheet keebarcc Zan 
Tsweintoun (George Swinton)the Tsakyeetaree who has charge of all accounts and orders, 
the Tsakyataree who has charge of judicial affairs, the Tsakyatarce who has charge of the 
Mint, Opium and Trade affairs, the Tsakyataree who has charge of the affairs of the 
army, together with the Tsaky amanlahi, who has charge of shipping affairs, and various 
other officers, who are all appointed by the great Goombhanee in Bilat. There are eight 
great men who are joined with Wilen Balen (William Blunt) in deliberating. Besides 
these, there aro a great many officers of the different cities and military oflicem, middle 
and subordinate men, who possess situations, attendants, and titles. The Goom¬ 
bhanees of the different places, submit reports to the great Goombhanees in England 
of all public affairs and of every thing that occurs. These great Goombhanees 
submit the same to the Woongyees, the Woongyecs to the fonr great Princes, and when 
these last cannot settle the matter, it is submitted to the king of Bilat. The Goombhanees 
cannot act of their own authority, or depart from the different established rules of proce¬ 
dure, or go beyond their instructions in a single point, and all that is proper/or them to 
do, is fully contained in the book above mentioned. 

" On the 21st May, 1832, the following information was given ns by a Braniin named 
Gttnga Parathat Pundit, residing at Pharakabat. With respect to the Goombhanee, 
10 months*bgo, in what the Burmese call the month of Tazoun-monn 1192, the Goom- 
bbanee Ooleeyan Bentcit came forth with 1,000 European cavalry and 4,000 sepoys in order 
to make a circuit and inspection of the different towns in Hindoostan Puch-han. On 
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arriving at Mycerut, he remained there a month, and then going to the city of Khoza, 
14 taings (28 miles) distant from Thabatoo mountain, he addressed a letter to the King of 
Peenja Laho, expressing a wish to associate affectionately and have a meeting with him. 
The King of Peenja Laho replied by letter, “ with respect to your desire of 
associating affectionately, and having a meeting with me, what kind of au¬ 
thority have you, and is there or is there not any man possessing authority 
above you?” The Goombhanee answered, “the King of Bilat and the great Goombha- 
nees of Bilat are above me. I am the chief who governs the city of Calcutta, and all 
the towns and villages of Hindostan Pach-han.” He (Runjeet Sing) then wrote As 
you are a little Goombhanee under great Goombhanees, it is not proper for you to say that 
you desire to associate affectionately and to have a meeting with me. I am a King who 
has an umbrella and palace, together with cities and kingdoms ; if you desire to have a 
meeting, you must meet a person like yourself, and one whom I have made a man of 
rank, and a little Goombhanee under me.” For upwards of a month, nearly two months, 
no further letters were sent. The Civil Goombhanee Ooleyan Benteit called the Mili¬ 
tary Goombhanee Dalaho, and on h.s arrival transmittted another letter to the King of 
Peenja Laho, saying, “ our King, the Lord ofBilat, has arrived, let the two Kings of equal 
rank associate affectionately and have a meeting; and our Lord the King also desires to 
meet you." The King of PeenjaLaho sent baek a letter saying, “ being a King of equal 
rank I will meet him, and will come myself and give him a meeting.” Afterwards, the 
Goombhanee desired that a Wakee (Vakeel) should be appointed on each side as a mark 
of friendship, and one was accordingly appointed on each side. About a month after, 
the King of Peenja Laho thought, “ 1 have 12 men like myself, blind of the right eye, if 
1 select from among them a suitable person and make him represent my person, and 
meet the Goombhanee, it will be a good plan,” and having published in a newspaper 
that the King of Peenja Laho and the King of Bilat were going to have a meeting at the 
spot where the Goombhanees were, he caused a subordinate *n;^n, blind of the right 
eye, to be furnished with the dress and equipage of a king, and sent with 15,000 sepoys, 
and presents consisting of an elephant and five horses. The Goombhanee hearing that 
the King of Peenja Laho was coming with a large military force, went^o meet him, and 
requested that he would come with a reasonable •number Of soldiers, and that he, the 
Goombhanee, also would come to the meeting with a reasonable number. The person 
acting as the King of Peenja Laho, placed 14,000 men of his force about one taing dis¬ 
tant, and with 1,000 men and the t elephant and 5 horses, met the Goombhanee, when 
each of them treated tlio other with the utmost respect and affection. The person aeting 
as King df Peenja Laho gave as presents l elephant and 5 horses. The Goombhanee 
gave 5 elephants and 50 horses, and then the person acting as King of Peenja Laho 
returned. The Goombhanee having formed a friendship with the chief of the city of 
Patarara, situated in the dominions of Peenja Laho, 5 days’ journey to the southward of 
Theemala mountain, that chief observed, the man who came just now was not Yanzidalt- 
stein King of Peenja Laho, but a subordinate man. The Goombhanee called the King 
of Peenja Laho’s Vakeel, and asked him if this were true or not, and on his replying 
that it was the King of Peenja Laho, the Goombhanee informed him, that the chief of 
Patarara said otherwise. The Yakccl again declared, that it was really the King of 
Peenja Laho. Afterwards, the Vakeel wrote to the King of Peenja Laho, stating that 
the chief of Patarara had joined the Goombhanee, and said so and so. The King 
of Peenja Laho attacked and destroyed the city of Patarara and 5 villages, and took pos¬ 
session of and carried away all the property, men, lyiffaloei and cows. The Gbombhanee 
hearing this called the chief of Patarara and said do not be uneasy, I will see how I can 
retaliate on the King of Peenja Laho. The Goombhanee then went from Khoza city to 
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Theemala mountain, which is at the extremity of the English possessions and 30 taings 
or 3 days* journey from the city of Peenja Laho. 

“ The Goombhanee then leaving on Theemala mountain 1,000 out of the 3/100 sepoys 
that were there, and with upwards of 120 white hulas, groat and middle men, and 3,000 
sepoys, stopped at a place about 4 or 5 taings from that mountain, and dispatched a letter 
to the King of Peenja Laho. The contents of theletter were as follows :—“ l am going 
to return to Bilat, and if I turn hack and go by the route behind me, the sea is in my way 
and III? road is excessively difficult, being full of high hills and mountains. If I cut 
across the territory of the King of Peenja Lab >, and return by that route, the road is 
near and easy, therefore, I beg you will give me permission to return". The King of 
Peenja Laho believing that the English were false, and meditated some treachery, sent 
orders to the Vakeel whom he had placed near the Goombhanee, saying, make your 
escape secretly and cotne hack, and I will attack and seize the Goombhanee. The 
Vakeel accordingly escaped, and on his arrival, the King of Peenja Laho dispatched 
13,000 sepoys to go and seize, and they captured the Goombhanee, together with the 
120 whit e hulas, great and middle men, and upwards of 3,000 sepoys. The Goombhauee 
Dalaho, however, escaped and Red, and on arriving at Theemala mountain, he assembled 
as many as he could of the 1,000 men who had been leftWbere, and hastily came away to 
Mycerut. 

“ Of the people seized by Yanzidat-shein, as the sepoys were hired by the month and 
black hulas, he did not kill them, hut giving \hein the monthly pay, made them continue 
to serve as sepoys and as hi i soldiers, but he put to death the whole 120 white hulas, 
great and middle men, and it is not yet known whether he lias put the Goombhanee to 
death or kept him. The person who had run away, Dalaho, on arriving at Myeerut, 
sent intelligence to Calcutta, that the King of Peenja Laho had seized the Goombhanee 
great Lat, and upwards of 120 w hite hulas, a nd that ho himself had just escaped and 
arrived at Myeerut. A person called ifht Ban (Sir Edward Barnes) arrived as the great 
Goombhanee at Qilcutta from Bilat 7 months ago in the Burmese month Tazoun-moun 
1193, in order to relieve the ftoomkliawee whom the King of Peenja Laho had seized, and 
this person, to avoid notice, got into a palankeen and left Calcutta, and afterwards got on 
board a steam vessel and arrived at Benares, where he remained 4 or 5 days; and then, 
to avoid nolicc, got into a palankeen again and came up by land to Cawnpore. On arriv¬ 
ing there, he prepared 3 parties of 500 European soldiers, each under the command of a 
Goombhanee, two having cavalry and three having men armed with muskets, words and 
lances, together with 1,000 black hula sepoys, 30 elephants, 300 camels, war drums and 
gongs, and every other military arrangement, and after staying at Cawnpore 20 days, he 
left it, and when proceeding towards Lucknow, the King of that country sent a letter 
requesting to see Lat Ban, who replied, that he had first another journey to perform, and 
b£ggo«Mhe King would only grant bim 30 elephants, which the King gave him. On 
arriving at Pharakabat, Lat Ban stopped here about 4 days, and then went to Deeli 
where he remained 8 days. He then went to Myecrnt and waited there for the military 
Goombhanee, who had not arrived. The name of the military Goombhanee was Lat 
Tslet,* who came from Hedarabat by land along one side of the Jumna river, and on 
arriving at Deeli, stopped there 3 days, and then proceeded to Myeerut. On meeting the 
Goombhanee Lat Ban, the two consulted together and went to reside at Thabatoo moun¬ 
tain, stationing at Myeerut, Nimat (ftcerouch) and Karana (Kurnaul) 36,000 sepoys, who 
had been collected from different places. 


* Etrl Clare. 
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“ Letlers having arrived from Calcutta, directing the former military Goombhanefr 
Dalalio to return, lie did so before Lat Ban and Lat Tseet arrived. The civil Goombha- 
tiee Lat Ban and the aiilitary Goombhanee Lat Tseet, addressed a letter to the King 
of Peenja Laho, requesting him to release the groat Lat Goombhanee, whom ho had 
seised. He replied, if you desire to have the groat Lord released, 1 will liberate him 
on your doing the samo to the Bahat-da-poora Raja whom you before seized, and have 
now in confinement in the city of Bilabad. Tho Goombhanees Lat Ban and Lat Tseet, 
sent back a letter stating, our affairs will be injured if we give up that chief, never mind, 
if you do not grant our request. 


“ The following is an account of the affairs of the Bahat-da-poora (Bhrntpoor) Raja. 
The grandson or the King of Laho and the daughter of the Bahat-da-poora Raja, were go¬ 
ing to be married, when the English attacked the city of Bahat-da-poora, and seized tho 
Raja and confined him in the city of Bhcelabat at the Purnga ghaut, at the confluence 
of the Ganges and Juinna rivers. 


“The Goombhanees Lat BafW and Lat Tseet arc now proposing to go aid march 
ngainst the city of the King of Peenja Laho, and take possession of it, six months hence 
in the Burmese month of Tazonn-mbonn 1191, and are collecting sepoys and soldiers, 
and making preparations. The King of Peenja Laho also, has allowed the Chief of 
Patarara, who had before formed a friendship with the Goomhhance, to remain in peace 
and quiet, and lias arranged and settled as follows : that the chiefs of the five cities of 
Patarara, Zotapwot-maratta, Cota-boondec, Alatbaretboo, and Galcegat, should continue 
on good terms with the Goombhanees, hut hereafter when he and the Goombhanees com¬ 
mence hostilities, if tho five chiefs attack the English on one si(fc% and lie on the other, 
squeezing the English thus between tho two, and attacking tfi^m, they will never be 
able to resist. And they aro all ready with boctes of armed men. The intention of 
the King of Peenja Laho is, as I have heard, after Attacking and destroying the whole of 
tho sepoys on the Thecmala and Thabato mountain:* where the Goombhanees are, and in 
Myeeral, Ncctnuch and Kurnaul and other cities, to attack and take possession of all the 
country along tlic Jumna and Ganges rivers, and all cities and villages above, and then 
to descend as far as Calcutta and attack and take possession of that city also. 


“With respect to the cause of the arrival of the Burmese Chiefs, on enquiring front 
the English great writer Zen, and Captain licet, with whom I am acquainted, and to 
whom I communicate astrological information and administer medicine, whether the 
Burmese Chiefs who have now arrived at Pliarakabat, had been seized and brought 
here, or if not, why they had been brought; tho English Tsareggee Zen said, they have 
not been seized in battle and brought here. Our English King and the Burmese King 
have formed a friendly alliance, and the English Chief has stationed a resident in the 
Burmese country, and tho Burmese King a resident in the English country, but the 
Burmese chiefs have now been called up to Hindostan, Pucli-han, for one reason; in* 
order that it may intimidate and quiet the towns and villages in Hindostan, which are in 
a disturbed state, by letting them learn that although the Burmese country is of such 
immense extent, Burmese Chiefs have been seized and brought from thence; a*d for ano¬ 
ther reason, in order that their arrival may alarm the King of Peenja Laho, when 
he hears of it. Accordingly, these Burmese Chiefs have been called and carried 
round and shown to all the different towns and villages. Captain Hcct said: the Goom- 
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bhanee Lat Ban spread a report, in order that it might reach Peenja Labo, that these 
Burmese, who hare now been called, are able bj witchcraft to convert into water, when 
seadjr to engage in battle, all the charges of powder which may be pat into great gnns 
and mnskests, oven if their months are closed with pings, and are also able to kill by 
witoheraft and destroy a great many soldiers. Afterwards, when the Goorabfaanee beard 
that the King of Peenja Laho had prepared upwards of 100 gnns, he sent a letter to that 
Chief in order to frighten him, saying, that the Burmese who hare now been called and 
have reached Pharakabad, are able to convert into water the charges of powder pat into 
greatns and muskets, and when they arrive, I will make them convert into water the 
charges which yon may put into the gnns yon have ready. The King of Peenja Laho 
replied, when the Burmese Chiefs arrive, I will conciliate them in order that they may 
join with me in destroying yon only. It is now bat one month since this reply has arrived, 
so Captain Heet said, Gnnga Parathat Pandit declares." 


It has been seen that most of the reports from the Burmese Envoys contain extra¬ 
vagant details of a war said to be waging between Runjeet Sing and the British Govern¬ 
ment, a circumstance which appeared to give great satisfaction to the principal Envoy, 
who, farther, in one of his letters, quoted a well known purmese saying, which is often 
referred to in Burmese History, aud is founded on a story of a man seeing two wild fowls 
fighting whilst he was engaged in ploughing, and his defering seizing them, until be had 
finished his work, by which time both fowls bad completely exhausted themselves, and 
were easily caught. 


Tau kyet wheet koung pan ze oo, 
T,hwon ye l«fe ya ze oo. 


Let the two wild fowis first fatigue themselves whilst I complete some more 
furrows of my ploughing. < « 


This quotation, on the part of the Envoy, was a source of great amusement at Ava. 
His meaning was, let us Burmese attend to our own business, and let Runjeet Sing and 
the English exhaust themselves by fighting, when we may quietly take possession of 
both their countries. 


One of the letters addressed to the King of Ava by the Burmese Envoys, whilst 
residing at Furrackabad, contains the following list of the troops in the service of the 
British Government in India. 



Cala Catta city. 

Azan&t village (Barrack pore) . 

Aradanga village.. 

Naslieepoo city ... 

Bayaupoora city (Berliampore). 

Meueetpoo city (Midnapore). 

Danapoo city (Dinapore) .. 

Gazeepoo city (Ghazeepore).... 

Baranat city (Benares). 

Katet city (Cnttack ?). 

Myczapoo city (Mirzaporc). 

Tshota Kalaketta city.. 

Bheelabat city (Allahabad) 

Kanpoo city (Cawnporc).. 

Phnrakabat city (Furru^fcabad). 

Mctipooree city (MynpaArie) ........ 

Barclce city (Bareilly) . 

Kclee city. 

The-hazapoo city . 

Myeerat city (Meerut).. 

Lotsanyan Myo (Loodliiana?) ...... 

Niimycet city (Ncemuch). 

Tliabatoo Mountain (Sabathoo). 

Natsbcerabad city (Nusscerabad) .... 

Bahatapoo city (Bburtpore). 

Doelcc city (Delhi). 

Agara city (Agra). 

Thngra city (Saugur). 

Nabwot city (Nagpore). 

Pwona city (Poona) .. 

Byetoo city (Baitool).. 

Hatshnngabad (Hussingabad). 

Zabalapoo city (Jubbulpore) ... 

llantsee city (Ilansi).. 

Dawarce (Bewarrec). 


Lukkhnoung 


Manipoora city 


Athan (Assam).... 

Yakhain (Arracan) 

Maulamyain. 

Daway. 

Byeit city. 

Tanentharee. 
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Among the papers connected with the Burmese Mission lodged among the public 
records at Ava, I found the following copy of a private letter addressed by the Principal 
Envoy, whilst at Furruckabad, to bis wife at Ava. 

“ Aye baing Mengyee Malm Tsoe tlioo addresses my lady. Besides myself, my son 
Nemys Shwe doungzeya, my clerk Nara Shwo doung Nawratha, together with all the 
great and little people with me are well. Do not be uneasy about any thing. Be as¬ 
sured and always bear in mind, that if the favors which I have roceived from my royal 
mast^ and the doty which I owe him, are respectfully acknowledged and attended to, 
and not neglected when present or absent, and if I exert myself truly and diligently to 
fblfil his royal service,. I shall obtain greater honor and longlife, and be free from all 
evil. You must attend to your religious duties, incessantly worship only the three 
objects of adoration, (Boodh, his precepts and his inspired disciples) give charitable 
donations, and pray with good wishes in my favor. The medicines, which you before 
prepared and gave me, being exhausted, in consequence of iny having to assist and 
physic more than 80 men who are with me, prepare carefully and truly a quantity of the 
same kinds of medicines, and forward them Jo me by any person you may find about 
to be dispatched from tlic Golden Feet. If you find no persons, pack up tho medicines 
carefully in wax cloth, so that tbe rain may not wet tliern^ and deliver the parcel either 
to the Woongyees or Atwcnwoons, submitting your reqifest for it to Lo forwarded to me 
when letters arc scut by the dak, so that it may reach me expeditiously ; moreover, when 
you find any persons about to be sent from the Golden Feet, try and send me 10 borders 
for a woman's dress, such as are worn by people of rank. Instruct our son Mcngyco 
shwe dung thoo also, and make hint attend at the palace constantly. If he hears what 
his mother tells him, assist him, and see that he is not distressed for clothes or food. You 
must constantly send me information whenever ad&k is forwarded ; write on letter paper 
all matters relating to the family, and after sealing and addressing the letter carefully, 
deliver it to the Woongyees and Atwenwoons with a request that it may be sent. My 
lady, do not send the 10 vissof bctcluut for which I before wrote to yon ; my lady, we 
can get Ifetclnut to eat in Hindostan by searching for it." 

When the Envoys went apprised* at Furrackabad that the Governor-General had 
appointed to give them an audience at Agra in tlic month of November, they addressed 
a letter to the King of Avu, stating that they had learned that Lord Wm. Bentinck had 
been released from captivity, in consequence of the English having paid 15,00,000 rupees 
toEunjcet Sing ; that anew Governor-General Kainera-men-that (Lord Coinbcrmere) 
bad come out to Bombay from England in July, but that in consequence of letters hav¬ 
ing been sent out by dak recalling him, lie had gone back and another new Governor- 
General, Haradan-that (Mr. Harrington) had arrived at Bombay, appointed to superin¬ 
tend military as well as civil affairs. Tho Envoys further stato, that although Lord 
Wm. Bentinck had been relieved, yet, as lie was the person who bad addressed the letter, 
of tbe answer to which from the King of Ava they were the bearer, and as whichever 
Gov ernor-General gave them a meeting, he could only speak agreeably to the orders which 
bad been sent out by the King of England, it was settled that his Lordship should give 
them the meeting and afterwards proceed to England via Bombay, carrying with him tbe 
letters and presents sent by the King of Ava. The Envoys add, that no doubt, whenever 
tbe King of England learns what the Envoys have to communicate, all tho wishes of his 
Burmese Majesty must be realized, the fame of the power, splendour, and glory of the 
Burmese Kingdom commanding constant respect *The following passage also appears 
In this letter. “ But although Major Burney exalts and speaks of the Goombhanee as 
a King, we have clearly ascertained that ho is like a Myowoon, possessing authority 
to decide only upon matters of small importance. 
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On the 4th of Novomber, 1832, the Envoys left Furrnokabad to march to Agra, which was 
the place appointed by the Governor-General for granting them an aadienoe. “At noon, 
on Friday the 16th of November (wo) arrived on a plain and parade ground tot he southward 
of the city of Agra, where, together with the Kappitan, we pitched Kula Tea (tents) and 
stopped, and in front of the tents, a Burmese flag, with the figure of a peacock was set 
npon a post 15 cubits high. On the same plain, along the southern side were pitched 
the tents of the Zeya-poo, Gwalee-yet, Kanee, Maratha, Gwahowot-poo, and other chiefs, 
and the dresses of the Rajahs, as they are called, of those places, were as follows: jackets 
with large sleeves, and pantaloons, both withhold lace edgings, and turbands qj# more 
than 20 cubits length, dyed of a pale red colour, and embroidered with gold sprigs. 
On the )Slh of November the Goombhance’s force arrived, and occupied upwards of 100 
tents, which they pitched to the north east of the plain and parade ground. On tho 
night of the 22nd of November the Kappitan came to our tent and said, at 10 o’clock to-mor¬ 
row you will have to go to the Goombhanee’s tent, I wish to convey before-hand and arrange 
the royal presents, deliver them to me. We counted and delivered the whole of the presents 
and said, that when we were admitted ourselves, we would convey in a proper manner, 
and present the royal letter of mandate. The royal presents were then taken away. On 
Friday morning, the 23rd November, when the English hour of 10 arrived, the Aye-bain 
and Tsarcgyee mounted on horses with gilded bridles and saddles, and dressed in our 
complete court dresses, left the tent, but we placed before us on an elophant completely 
caparisoned, the Aye-baing’s son, bearing in a respectful manner the royal letter of man¬ 
date, 20 Burmese soldiers with muskets, as well as some of our attendants with muskets and 
swords and lancos were regularly arranged on the right and left, and behind us, came 
the more respectable men, the writer, interpreter, painter, doctor, together with about 
30 of the subordinate servants, the betel box and water goblet bearers. The Goombhanee 
had arranged 500 Tsipayees on each side, they were dressed in white jackets and panta¬ 
loons, and had cock's feathers in their caps, and were standing jiprighl, holding muskets. 
On arriving at the beginning of the Tsipayee line, those of our ^ferty who had muskets, 
swords and lances were stopped, and wc, dismounting from our elephant and horses, and 
accompanied only by our betel box and water goblet carriers, and the more respectable 
attendants, advanced. The Kappitan came and met us, aud^told us liotfr to proceed, and 
wc proceeded in the manner he pointed out. On arriving close to the Goombhanee’s 
tont, we were told to leave the more respectable attendants and betel box and water 
goblet bearers, and for us two chiefs, and the man bearing the royal letter only, to enter. 
We entered as we were told, and in the inside of the tent there was a very handsome 
large tab^, about 3 cubits high, and upon it were placed in a suitable manner, all the 
royal presents which we had before delivered. In the middle of the table we placed the 
royal letter in aspot pointed out to us. On the eastern and western sides of the table, the 
English ministers and officers were seated on chairs, and on the southern side we took 
our seats on two chairs which were placed there. In about 30 mincet, (30 minutes) after 
some fine English music had sounded, the Goombhanee appeared from the inner apart¬ 
ment, towards tho northern end of the table, having chowrics borne to the right and left 
of him, and seated himself on a chair which had been placed at that end of the table. 
The Goombhanee was not dressed in the same kind of coat and hat as the other English 
ministers and officers. On the left side of the coat there was a gold mark like the figure 
of a lion, and his hat, which was black, was long before and behind, and tapered to the 
top, and on the left side of it also, there was a gold mark like the figure of a lion, and 
at both ends of the hat there was a gold tassel. About a Burmese hour after (Jie arrival 
of the Goombhanee, a translation into English of flie royal letter of mandate, was read 
out by the Kappitan. The Goombhanee then said, the royal letter contains matters relat¬ 
ing to the affairs of the country, and after considering the same, an answer shall be given 
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ob my arrival at Calcutta. Let the Burmese Chiefs also return thither, which order hav¬ 
ing been explained to us by the Kappitan, we returned home. 

“ On the same night the Kappitan came and told us to go and see an entertainment 
which the Goombhanee wished to show us. We went accordingly to a briok built house 
in which the entertainment was held. The appearance and arrangements of the enter¬ 
tainment did not differ from those which Matkalat had formerly shown us at Calcutta. 
Englishmen and women were jumping and dancing. At the entertainment the Chiefs 
of Zej'ipoo, Zedapoo, Kanee, Gwaleeyat, Maratta and Gwahapwot were assembled with 
the Goombhanee. After looking at the entertainment for about a naree we returned 
home.*' 

The above is taken from the Envoy’s journal; but the following letter, addressed by 
them to the King of Ava,- gives another version of their audience of the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral, as well as a characteristic report of some circumstances which preceded and fol¬ 
lowed that interview. 

“ After having clearly settled that we should meet the Goombhanee at the eity of 
Agra in the month of November, 1832, a different language was used in order to alter the 
time, but as the period for discussing our business liad arrived, wo spoke strongly, disre¬ 
garding all personal considerations, on which the Captain pretended that he was not 
well, and had a fever, and said, I am unable to go to Agra, and if the Burmese Chiefs 
will not wait, lettliem go by themselves. We replied, if the Captain cannot accompany 
us, let him remain, wo shall go to Thabatoo mountain, or Agra, or to whatever place the 
Goombhanee is said to be at. Our enquiries and retlcctions as to their views and inten¬ 
tions induce us to believe, that the Captain must have received a letter, directing him to 
propose to the Burmese Chiefs to have the time altered, and that when it was -clearly 
found by the Captain’s report, that the Burmese Chiefs, on his speaking to them, refused 
to wait, and were preparing to go at once to Agra, an answer was sent to the Captain, 
stating, if the Burmese Chiefs will not wait, let them leave Pharakabat so as to arrive 
at Agra by the 2(Hh November. We t set out from Pharakabat, together wiih the Cap¬ 
tain, conveying the royal letter and properly and respectfully upon an elephant, and in' 
eleven stages by land. On the 16th November, 1832, we arrived at the city of Agra on one 
side of the Yoomana river, and occupied a spot which was pointed out to us on the pa¬ 
rade ground, to the southward of the city. Here we put up our KulaTet (tents) in an 
extended and handsome manner, and without any deficiency in appearance, and consi¬ 
dering Agra as a part of the royal kingdom, we set up a flagstaff 15 cubits bigb with the 
peacock ensign. Two days after, the Goombhanee arrived, and put up on the same 
parade ground in Kula Tet. After him arrived several Nabat (Nabobs) and Lords of 
towns, each with a body of troops. On the 22nd November we delivered to the Captain 
all the presents, which were taken beforehand early in the morning, and after 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon, we went to the Goombhanee’s tent, conveying the royal letter on an' 
elephant, in such a manner as to exalt and extend the splendour of his Majesty more than 
ever. On meeting the Goombhanee, Mengyee Maha Tsee thoo, bearing the royal letter, 
mysel| delivered it into the hand of the Goombhanee, who bowing his bead and making 
a thalam to the royal letter, respectfully reached out his hand and received it. To us 
Mengyee Maha Tsee thoo, the Tsaregyee Menlah Nanda gyah den and Nemgo Shwe 
denng seyg, chairs were given about 4 cubits distant from the Goombhanee, where we 
sat down in a proper manner. After enquiring and speaking on agreeable snbjeets for 
about 3 a arses (each naree is abont 23 minutes) we returned to our own tents. Before 
our arrival at Agra, the Captain with os said, that if we dosired to oonverse on any state- - 
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affairs, we must do so with tbe Woongyees only, and not with the Godihbbanee, who 
would remain at Agra for two days only. Considering on what was told us, and think* 
iog that if the Goombkanee only gave us a meeting, and after performing the duty of 
receiving tbe royal letter and presents, went away, before we could speak on any state 
affairs, when we desired to converse with the Woongyees, they would say that they pos¬ 
sessed no authority, and that they durst not forward to the Goombh&nee any letter, or 
speak to him eoneerning our affairs ; further believing, that what had been told us be¬ 
forehand was done with the intention only of deceiving and cheating us more easily, we 
determined to anticipate their design, and therefore, before seeing the Goombhari$e wo 
had prepared a letter, mentioning all our publio business, and at the audience I myself, 
Mengyee Maha Tsee thoo went forward, and delivered such a letter to tbe Goombhanee, 
who stretched out his hand and received it. Two days after, they came and told us, that 
that letter was one which ought to have been given to the Woongyees, and that it was not 
right to deliver it to the Goombhanee, and we were asked to take it back. We replied, the 
reason why we have come such an immense long journey, was because we had publio 
business on which to speak to the Goombhanee ; but now that we have met tbe Goom¬ 
bhanee, we are told we most speak with the Woongyees only on such business. If the 
business could really have been settled by our speaking to the Woongyees only, we 
should have had no occasion to*eome up to Hindostan, and if onr business might have 
been transacted with the Woongyees residing at Calcutta, why did the Woongyee Zan 
Tsweintoun say, that he possessed no authority, and that our business could be settled 
only by our seeing the Goombhanee who possesses authority ? If you are really disposed 
to establish a sincere friendship between the two countries, it is not right to return that 
letter, and it is proper to communicate your sentiments respecting the public business. 
If, without discussing the public business, that letter is only given back, you ought to 
return at the same time the royal letter and all the presents, and if you return them, 
from the day of your doing so, there will be no friendship between us. Ou our speaking 
in this manner, the letter was taken and kept as before. On th#* following day, on the 
Woongyee Mctnauten (Mr. Secretary Macnaghten) saying, address a letter tome, it is 
the established custom to deliver to the Woongyee any letters on state ^affairs, we deli¬ 
vered to him a copy of the letter which we bad given to the .Goombhanee. We present 
a copy of these two letters on public business for His Majesty’s information. The busi¬ 
ness on which we are deputed appertaining only to tbe sovereign of the country, the 
Goombhanee cannot settle it of his own authority, just as we had before seen and 
reported. The^Woongyee Metnauten Eetshatkwe accordingly told us, the four points 
contained in the representation now made by the Burmese Chiefs are matters of great 
importance. A speedy answer cannot now be returned. We have occasion to march 
immediately to Gwaleeyat (Gwalior,) and after finishing the business there, tbe Goom¬ 
bhanee will go to Calcutta, and on arriving there, the Goombhanee will answer such 
points as may be necessary. We replied, if this be true, mention all this in a letter. 
The Woongyee Metnauten said, we are to move this very night for Gwaleeyat,, let 
the Burmese Chiefs return, and I will send a letter by d&k to overtake them on the road. 
We returned from Agra on the 28th of November, and delayed transmitting the report which 
vre had to make to the royal feet, in order that we might receive the letter from the 
Woongyeee Metnauten Eettsbakwe and forward it at the same time. On the 22d of 
January, 1833, the letter from the Woongyee Metnauten Eetshakwe reached us at the 
stage of Meezzapoo (Mirzapore), and we forward that letter written witb ink on English 
paper, together with a Burmese translation. The BJanlamyain officer and Major Burney 
are summoned to Calcutta, and when they are all assembled together, the affairs of 
Monipore and the territory of Martaban will be fully discussed. Although tbe English 
officers spoke- ia an evasive manner for upwards of two years, and desired to avoid us. 
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because they were afraid to disc ass the basindss concerning the two countries, we wade. 
- it difficult for them to avoid as, and without shrinking, bat boldly and perseveringly exey 
cuted the royal service; and owing to the excellent glory of your Majesty, a letter com 5 
prising the four-points which we bad to represent, has reached the Goombhanee's own 
hapd, and has been received by him. In the same manner, we shall make greater exer¬ 
tions than before in the royal service, so that the business may not fail, and that the 
royal wishes may be accomplished." 

I iftUy here introduce a correct translation of the letter brought from the King of Ava 
to the Governor-General, as well as of the letter delivered by the Burmese Envoys to 
Mr. Secretary Macnaghten, communicating the objects of their Mission. It cost me 
several week’s labonr at Ava, before I could persuade the Burmese Ministers to address 
a suitable letter to the Governor-General in the name of their Sovereign, in reply to that 
which I had delivered from his Lordship. They assured me, that no such acknowledg¬ 
ment of a letter from the Governor-General had ever been made before, and that their 
King never addressed letters but to crowned heads, and they enabled me to observe, 
that the document which Col. Symes has published in the account of liis Embassy, as 
a letter from the late King of Ava to the Governor-General, was written by the Woongyees, 
under the orders of the King, but in their own name. •!n a collection which I possess 
also of Alompra's letters and orders, I find some addresses to the Chief of Negrais and 
Governor of Madras, styled Goomhlianee Tsinapatam-tshcit-tsa, Goomblianee Eater or 
Lqjd of the Port of Tsinapatam, but all these letters, as well as several others examined 
by me, which were addressed by succeeding Kings of Ava to the Goomblianee Bengala- 
tshcit-lsa, the Goomblianee Eater or Lord of the Port of Bengal, are called, and 
written in the form of, Royal Mandates, Ameindan. The following letter is the first 
address written in the name of the King of Ava, to a Governor-General as to an equal, 
and even this letter, whenever referred to by the Burmese, is styled a royal • letter of 
mandate, although there is nothing in it, as in former- addresses, to justify such a desig¬ 
nation. 


LETTER FROM THE KING GF AVA TO THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

“ The san descended Monarch who rules over Thunaparanta, Tamp&dipa and other 
great kingdoms to the eastward and over a multitude of umbrella-wearing Chiefs, 
(tributary Princes) Lord of the Tshaddan elephant, and proprietor of many white 
elephants, Lord of Life and great Chief of righteousness, informs the English Chief 
who rules over India, and other great kingdoms to the westward. 

“ Invested by the rites of imperial anointment with the enjoyment of the Sovereignty 
over Thunaparanta, Tampadipa and other great kingdoms, and over a multitude of 
umbrella-wearing Chiefs, bis royal hereditary right, constantly and perfectly discharg¬ 
ing all^tlje duties of a King and Chief, ho uprightly protects the inhabitants of the 
Country and all living animals. By the excellent means of being affectionately disposed' 
towards the Deity and the rest of the three perfections (which are the Deity, his precepts 
Sn8 his inspired disoiples) and of making efforts in religious affairs, he promotes tbo 
religion of the excellent Deity, which is in a spreading and flourishing condition. 

“ Majftr Henry Burney has arrived at Yatanapura, the golden city of Ava, with a 
royal letter of. friendship and presents from the English Chief who rules over the western 
and other kingdoms. In the royal letter it is stated, that friendship between the two 
countries is to be prolonged. In like manner as Major Henry Burney has been deputed# 
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to the Twen4hen Wood Mengyee Maha Tsee-thoo, a man of sense and prudence, has 
been commissioned and dispatched with presents. The Twen-tiien Woon Mengyee 
Maha Tsee-thoo is authorized to represent to the English Chief, all matters that have 
been entrusted to him, and respectfully report to us whatever the English Chief may 
properly reply. Bear in mind to cherish amicable feelings between the two countries, 
that friendship may be prolonged.’' 

List of presents entrusted to the Burmese Envoys for the purpose of being tendered 
to the Governor-General in the name of the King of Ava. * 

One ruby ring of great value. 

One do. do. do. 

' * 

One sapphire, do. do. 

One do. do. do. 

One thousand cut rubies. 

One thousand uncut do. 

One pangycit patstro (Burmese silk cloth) of 31 stripes of different colours. 


One do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


One do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


One do. 

do. 

of 30 

d «b 

do. 

One do. 

do. 

of 29 

do. 

do. 

One do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


One do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


One do. 

do. 

of 27 

do. 

do. 

One do. 

do. 

of 24 

do. 

do. 

One do. 

do. 

of 19 

do. 

do. 


Twenty plain patstros of different patterns. 

Five poonee-tsoung, coverlets of red silk. 

Three blue colored do. 

Two yellow do. 

Six lacquered-ware boxes, gilded and inlaid with pieces of looking glass. 

Thirty-two do. do. of various sizes and forays. a * 

Letter delivered by the Burmese Envoys to Mr. Secretary Macnaghteu on the 26th 
of November, 1832. 

“ Aye-baing Mengyee Maha Tsee-thoo* addresses the Woongyee Henree Metnauten 
Eettshakw* (Mr. Secretary Macnaghten.) First subject. In the Yandaboo Treaty on the 
subject of Munipore it is only stated, that if Gumbheer Sing desire to return to his own coun¬ 
try, and remain ruler, he shall be allowed to do so, without hinderance or molestation; but 
the Kathees have established posts and stationed guards in what has always formed a part 
of the Burmese Empire, at Tamo, Thounglhwot, Woombo, K ham bat and Megyoung- 
dwen (Sanyachil,) which the Kathees have done, in order to raise a discussion between 
the two great countries, and produce a misunderstanding. That th'ese places do not ap¬ 
pertain to Munipore, and that they have always formed a part of the Burmese Empire, 
were shown and made clear to the Resident, Major Henry Burney, -by stone inscriptions 
and reoords which were executed and setup by a succession of former Kings, and*by 
royal histories and ancient writings. Accordingly, it is wished, that pursuant to what is 
right, the Burmese and English may both agree, in having the posts and guards esta¬ 
blished by the Kathees withdrawn. m * 


* TMi letter bavins been written in the name of the principal Enver on!/, created a dispute and aome coolneae between 
hlmeeif and hi* colleasne. 
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Second subject. “ Is the Yandaboo Treaty, the four countries Myeit (Mergui) Ye, 
Dawe (Tavoy) and Tanentharee (Tinasserim) only are stipulated for; and with respect 
to the English taking possession of the districts and villages of Martaban, which are not 
included in the treaty, if your right of occupying more than the four countries mentioned 
in the treaty, that is, if five countries were disputed, a long discussion would arise. It 
is wished, so that we may love and confide more than ever and with sincere good will, 
that all the towns, villages, mountains, forests and islands, which belong of right to the 

Jurisdiction of Martaban, may be caused to be given up, 

*» 

Third subject. “ In the Yandaboo Treaty, possession of the four countries, Ye, Dawe, 
Myeit, Tanentharee, and the four countries Yakhain (Arracan) Thandwc (Sandoway) 
Yam bye (Ramree) and Manoung (Chcduba,) together with all their dependencies, hills 
and islands, is stipulated for; but although these countries mentioned in the treaty are 
stipulated for, still, in consideration that both countries are great, and in order that a 
sincere friendship, prolonged eternally front generation to generation, may be formed, it 
is wished that those countries may be restored. 

Fourth subject. “ With respect to what is in the Yandaboo Treaty, that for the pur¬ 
pose of cementing the friendship between the two countries, an official person with fifty 
armed followers shall be allowed to reside at each Cfrurt, the fiicndship between the 
English and Burmese having existed a longtime without a single circumstance to destroy 
a good understanding, and there being grounds for believing, that the countries will 
become much more intimate than what they have been before, it is wished, that friendship 
may be cemented only in the same manner as the Burmese and Chinese states cultivate an 
intimate friendship, without any official person being permanently fixed on cither side, 
but by presents being sent once in two or three years, so that there may be no breach 
of faith. 

I 

“ The Aye-baing has communicated the four abovementioned points of this business, 
and presented the royal letter and presents to the English Chief. He desires, that after 
the English Wjoongyee has submitted to the English Chief, the matters now mentioned, 
which comprise proper words for prolonging and-cementing the friendship between the 
two great countries, whatever answer the English Chief returns, may be communicated 
by letter. 

“ In the Burmese year 1194, on the third day of the increasing moon, Nat-dan (26th 

November, 1832,) this letter was delivered to Woundouk Men Theeii Yaza Nauralha, for 

»• 

the purpose of being given to Woongyee Men Henree Metnauten Eellshakwe." 

The Envoys, after inspecting the celebrated Taj Mahal at Agra,—of which they give a 
short description in their journal, concluding with a piece of information which, they 
state, was given to them by the people in charge of the Taj, that the expense of con¬ 
structing it amounted to “ upwards of 9,999,901) Agra rupees, each equivalent to 6 
moos or jjf of a Burmese lical,”—returned to Furruckabad, on Sunday the 9th of Decem¬ 
ber, 1832. At Agra, however, as well as at every other place on their route, the Envoys 
record in their joarnai the strength of the garrison. A description of the Fort of Agra 
and the great gun there, is also given. 

The Envoys again embarked in boats at Furruckabad, and leaving that town on the 
13th of December, arrived at Patqp on the 21st of January, 1833, when they, were in¬ 
formed by Captain 6. Burney, that agreeably to the promise which he had given them, 
be had obtained the permission of Government for them to go and see the Bandhi Ben, 
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or peepal tree at Bodfaa Gaya, where the Boodhists believe that Gaodama was perfected 

into a Boodh.* 

The Envoys returned from Gaya to Patna, and re-embarking in their boats, reached 
Calcutta again on the 6th of March, 1833, and took up their residence at Entally, or, as 
the journal states, “ in the iire-wood bazaar." I proceed to extract from their journal. 

“ About a month after, the Goombhanee having said that he desired to see the Bur¬ 
mese Chiefs and to let them come, the Taye-baing, Tsare-gyee, and the Kappitan, observ¬ 
ing the same form and ceremony as formerly described, went to the brick-house where 

* 

the Goombhanee resides, in a carriage with two horses. On our arrival there, the Woon- 
gyee Metnauten Eettshakwe came down the steps to receive and take us up together, 
and on reaching the inside of the house, two chairs placed near the Goombhanee, on his 
right and left hand, were given to us, and when seated, we conversed pleasantly and 
affectionately. About a nttree (23 minutes) after, when we retnrned, the Woongyee 
Metnauten Eettshakwe, in the same manner^aa before, took us on his right and left arm 
and conducted us as far as the steps. With respect to the construction of the house 
occupied by the Goombhanee, the part in which lie resides during the rainy and cold 
seasons has the floor laid with*teak planks, very smooth and even, and so close as to 
show no interstices between them, and the walls are covered with white chunam ; and 
in the part in which he resides during the hot season, the floor is laid with slabs of 
blue marble, close to each other and polished, and this apartment is exceedingly cool. 
The walls are covered with white chunain, and many padelha tree lamps (chandeliers) are 
suspended. On the top of the roof there is placed a thing like a large khyen-poo basket, 
apparently abont 80 cubits high, and on the top of this basket, there is a figure called 
Beiaiiecra (Britannia), holding a spear, and standing upright." 

The Envoys are again invited to a ball at the Government house, and state that the 
entertainment was exactly tire same as those which had been shown to them before at 
Calcutta and Agra. The Envoys then introduce a description of Fort .William, "the 
walls of which,” they say, are ‘‘not like those of •liter forts* built with bricks on tha 
ground, but are made by excavating the earth." 

The Envoys frankly confess, that they have recorded only what appeared to he sufficient 
and proper, from an apprehension that their journal would have become too voluminous, 
if they had "written down every thing which they had seen or learned in Bengal. The 
journal goes on. “ Three months after, when the Kappitan caine one day to our house, 
and we were talking together, we informed him that we had now been residing three 
years in the English country, and that we desired to go back, and behold once again the 
golden countenance of our master. He said, he must submit our request to tiic Goom¬ 
bhanee, and two days after, the Interpreter Petet Newman (Peter Ncwinan) came and told 
us, that the Goombhanee’s orders were, to let us return if we desired it. About two days 
after the Kappitan came and told us, that we might return, arid that tire Goombhanee 
would send a royal letter and presents with us. We replied, we have permission to re¬ 
turn, and the royal business is finished, but we request him to tell the Goombhanee that 
we desired to convey to the Burmese kingdom, the large image of Gaudama, which the 
royal teacher Anandaran had formerly brought down from the peepal tree (at Budha 


* An account of tht* visit, and of the proceeding! of the Envoys on discovering an ancient Burmese inscription at Oaya. has 
already been communicated by me to the Asiatic Society at Calcutta. 

6 2 
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Gaya), and that we wished to know the day on whioh we were to return." This image of 
black tnarble was brought to Calcutta in 1823, by the same individual who, under the 
name of Guru, joined Sir A. Campbell’s army, and whose deceitful and treacherous 
character, as is well known, was discovered at the capture of Malwon. The image was 
detained at Calcutta, and subsequently placed in the premises occupied by the Asiatic 
Society. Nothing that the Burmese Envoys had done during their absence from Ava 
gave so much satisfaction to their Court, or gained so much credit to themselves, as the 
measure of bringing this image of Gaudama into the Burmese dominions. The King and 
Court, and inffeed nil the inhabitants of the City, went some miles down the river to meet 
and escort the image, and a few days after its arrival, the reverence for it increased 
greatly, in consequence of some seasonable showers of rain having fallen, and put an 
end to a severe drought, which had afflicted the country for some months before. 

The following letters were addressed by the Envoys to the King of Ava, from Calcutta, 
in the month of March, 1833. 

“ Leaving Agra on the 28th of November, 1832, and travelling by land and water, we 
reached Calcutta on the 6th of March. 1833, and occupied a brick house given to us, about 
a taing distant to the eastward of the Fort. The Goom'olianee also returned to Calcutta 
overland by dsik, and the cause of his travelling by land was thus. He ordered the Kap- 
pitan with us to make us come ill a slow and dilatory manner, in order that all the great 
men might previously he able to deliberate together on the four points contained in our 
representation, and the Goomhhanee himself, sending his baggage only by water, returned 
overland by d&k secretly, and reached Calcutta before us. Haradcn-that, whom wc men¬ 
tioned in our former report, as the person appointed to relieve the Goonibiinnce Ooleeyan 
Benteit,had arrived here before the latter returned, and the Lat Ban, the successor of the 
War Goomhhanee Dalaho, is keeping watch as before on the Thabatoo mountain. The 
different civil and military officers have been interchanged and appointed, each to some 
other place. It is said, that Matkalet is ordered not to be relieved or changed, but to 
remain as..befo{.e. Zan Tsweentoun is departed for Bilat with the royal letter of mandate 
and presents which we brought, for the purpose of submitting the matter of oar represen¬ 
tation. Wc hear also that Ooleeyan Benteil will return to Bilat, when the business to 
be discussed with us is settled. Major Burney and wc visit each other, and are con¬ 
stantly meeting and seeing each other in a friendly and familiar manner, and on our tell¬ 
ing him, that neither an answer has been sent to the four points required, nor any com¬ 
munication held with ns on business, notwithstanding that wc have airived at Calcutta 
7 or 8 days, and asking him what they will say to our business, he replied, an answer 
will be given. I shall go back to the golden feet in 2i> days, but before 1 go an answer 
will be returned. We are accordingly urging them constantly, in order to gel a spoedy 
answer ; hut, in order that your Majesty may first hear of our arrival at Calcutta, we 
transmit this report by a person whom we have fortunately met." 


* “ Major Burney showed us a letter from the Woongyee of Rangoon, expressing his 
wish, that whenever the Aye-baing, andTsaredangyee return from Hindoostan, they may 
be forwarded, on shipboard, to Rangoon immediately, and asked us if we desired to retarn, 
in confolmity to that letter, or to remain. Having discovered their wishes, we observed, 
we are come, having been deputed by his Majesty to discuss business ; we would wish to 
return this very day, if we knew that the four points contained in the letter which we 
delivered into the hands of the English Chief, were decided, and the royal service iikely 
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to be accomplished. But, on the contrary, if the business is not settled, and discussion 
not completed, we do not think it right to allow our minds to thinly of returning. Major 
Barney replied, yon will soon receive an answer, communicating to you a decision on the 
four subjects. We said, when the answer is received we shall be able to decide, after 
cunsidering its contents, whether to desire to remain or to return. We gave this answer 
for one reason, because we considered that it is not the Burmese custom to return with¬ 
out giving previous notice, and for another reason, because wc believed that they (the 
English) were not honestly disposed. Their intention appeared to us, on consideration, to 
be this, it being equally difficult for them to give a speedy answer to our representation, 
or to remain without answering it, and they being unable to choose, if they had heard us 
say, that wc desired to return, .they would have laid hold of our reply to talk aboqt other 
subjects, in order to delay sending us an answer.” 


“ No answer was given to us for many days after our arrival at Calcutta, conformably 
to what had been clearly settled and promised when wc met the Gooinblianee at Agra, 
that on our arrival at Calcutta answers would he delivered to the royal letter of mandate, 
and the four subjects of our repsescnlaiion, and having been pressed to fulfil their pro¬ 
mise, they, after consulting and deliberating together for a month, have returned an an¬ 
swer, which for the belter information of his Majesty, we submit, together with a Burmese 
translation of it. The articles of the Treaty were forwarded to the King of Bilat, at the 
time peace was established at Yandahoo, and they (the English officers) desired to give us 
an answer when'orders should arrive from Bilal, but it having become necessary that 
they should speak straight-forward, and admit that they possess no power or authority, they 
considered that if the business could be settled w ithout infringing the Treaty of Yandaboo, 
they might go so far in settling it, and their answer therefore appears to us to contain only 
what they can say before hand, on their own authority. The busings respecting Munipore 
not being included in the Treaty of Yandaboo, and the Goomhhanec being able of his 
own authority to revise or settle it, he dares give a final answer on tliatj>oin£, and agree¬ 
ably to this opinion, of the four points represented by us. the royal business in that relat¬ 
ing to the boundaries of Munipore, will be accomplished. With respect to the three 
remaining points, in three or four months hence, wlicu an auswer arrives from Bilat, we 
believe that a positive answer will be given to us. If hereafter the whole can be obtained, 
they must be obtained. If any one of the whole remain unaccomplished, by adopting some 
other sclw-'ine, the royal wishes will be completely realized. If instead of transmitting our 
opinions by letter, they be personally submitted them to the royal feet, ull could be made 
perfectly clear. We, therefore, petition that some persons may be sent in the month of 
August next to relieve us, and permit us to return to Ava.” 


“ From the answer given by them to the four subjects which we represented, it ap¬ 
pears that the royal service must certainly be accomplished as respects Munipore and 
the Residency. With regard to the Martaban frontier, in consequence of our having 
previously known that they would lay hold of the expression in the Treaty “ let the Sal- 
neen river be the boundary,” we mentioned in the representation which we put into the 
hands of the Goomhhanec, that by the Treaty only # 4 places are ceded, but you*bave taken 
6, and if your right to do so be disputed, a long discussion will ensue. On their replying 
that the Salneen is fixed as the boundary by the Treaty, we observed, as to the Salneen 
being made the boundary, that river is not iu the Burmese kingdom only, it comes down from 
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KB immense long distance, from the Shan, Yowon and Chinese countries, and in saying 
that it should be the boundary, the Burmese and English, even if they wished it, could 
not of their own acoord settle as a boundary any part of what belongs of right to Yowon 
and China; and as they could not do so, when it was incorrectly stipulated that the Salneen 
should be the boundary, it is not tight to view strictly a Treaty which was made without 
either party looking to the future, and without recollection. It is customary in making 
Treaties, when a river is proposed lo be made the boundary, to say how far it should ex¬ 
tend towards the lower and how far towards tiie upper part of the river, but this was not 
said, and in consequence of its being only words stipulated in an incorrect and thought¬ 
less manner, and whilst the affair (the war) was going on, the Treaty is still in truth inde¬ 
terminate. In the 3rd and 4th articles also, in two places in the Treaty, it is said that if 
hereafter any dispute shall arise respecting boundaries, let men appointed by the English 
and Burmese Chiefs settle them truly, according to the ancient limits, making thus a re¬ 
servation ; and the proper time having now arrived for discussing this matter agreeably 
to that stipulation, discuss and rectify it amicably. This application repeatedly 
made by us, they having recorded, and being aware of what has passed before ou this sub¬ 
ject, have laid hold of the reply which the Eflvoy Karaubwot (Mr. Crawford) had deli¬ 
vered in the Burmese language to the Lhwot-tau, when he visited the golden feel, and 
they say in their letter now received, that the General, tlg« ollicer with the cock’s feather 
(Major-General Sir A. Campbell) and the Aye-baing Karaubwot, settled this matter in 
their discussions with the Burmese officers. Bellcctiug on this, we believe, that they 
will not listen to any thing which we may desire to say in the common way. Foreseeing 
that they would speak in this manner, we before submitted, that their reply would accord 
with what the Envoy Karaubwot had formerly said. Ilis Majesty having honored ns 
with his confidence and deputed us, we have from the eleventh day after our first arrival 
at Calcutta, repeatedly anticipated the future, and submitted all our views and opinions 
as to the affairs which wfre occurring, or which would occur. When the two parties 
undertake this discussion, could some Chief be between us empowered to discriminate 
and decide like an ninpire, we, trusting to the glory of his Majesty would break to pieces, 
so as to overcome, any arguments which they might produce. But at present, inconse¬ 
quence of there ireing no person to discriminate and decide, we submit for your Majesty's 
consideration the answer which they have returned, showing their opinions. When we 
ourselves arrive at the golden feet and submit every thing, we think some other scheme 
might be properly adopted. But as it would be more advantageous to his Majesty, were 
we to return without any persons being appointed to relieve us, after Mayzay Bhaw- 
raunee leaves this, we shall propose that some one, cither the Kappitan with us, or some 
other person, may bo appointed as an Envoy with presents to accompany us back, and 
if our proposition be successful, wc will send early notice of it expeditiously by dftk, for 
liis Majesty's information. Knowing truly that Mayzay Bhawraunec had demolished 
the application which we made, that no Resident should be fixed at Ava, when he sent 
the Interpreter Gauden (Mr. Cot ion) to our honse, we said, in the letter which wc have 
received, the Goonihhanee says, that the measure of keeping a Resident is good ; but he 
believes so only because he has not heard, nor docs be know all the circumstances. We 
will send a letter stating that it is not good, and in the letter we shall say nothing more 
than what is done at Ava, where tho whole of you treat our great and subordinate 
officers with disrespect, and what is done at Calcutta by the Kappitan ; and observe that 
if a serious dispute arise from our unwillingness to put up with all this, it would be like 
a palace egtehing fire from rubbish ; for which reason the Bormese Ministers do not like 
the measure of having a Resident fixed at Ava. If we write such a letter, all of you would 
be thrown into confusion, and this consideration only prevents us. On Gauden repeat¬ 
ing all that we there said to Mayzay Bliawraunee, he sent Gauden back to us, to beg of 
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na kindly not to be angry. The reason why we sent each a message to bim was, because 
be had spoken in a proud tone, and these words we assumed over him, and used, because 
we desired to break the tusk of his pride. We have reported this, that your Majesty 
may bear it in mind when Mayzny B haw ran nee arrives at the golden feet, without 
making it tight or loose inconsequence of your being aware of this affair. The English 
are a race, who, if you keep the rope tight, they will snap it, and if loose, they will wind 
it round you. We will perform the royal service, without neglecting a single point and 
not forgetting but bearing it in mind. 

+ 

“ In the answer which they have given to the four points, as regards the Munipore 
frontier, Major Burney, after returning to Maulamy&in, is to go up to the goldcq feet in 
the month of October, and in the month of November or December, Burmese and English 
officers are to go together, and examine the Plio-gonng Yoina range of mountains, and 
fix and settle the boundaries. This being also mentioned in the answer, the royal service, 
as far as concerns the Munipore frontier, must be accomplished. When Major Barney 
goes to fix the boundary, were I (the principal Envoy) to accompany him, and attend to 
the royal service, being one who have boeh from the first engaged in this discussion, the 
royal service would be more easily accomplished. Therefore we desire to return to the 
golden feet before Major Burnt} arrives there. With respect to the question, whether it 
is right or otherwise to keep an Aye-baing Yazaden (a Resident), that being a matter in¬ 
cluded in the Treaty, they cannot grant it on their own authority; but considering that 
their reply contains a bint of their desire to wait until the arrival of orders from Bilat, 
it appears that the point desired regarding the Residency also will be obtained. We 
believe, that the half which remains of the four points, a ill also be obtained, if some other 
plan be adopted. Major Burney and the Kappitan asked its, if we have not received letters 
recalling us to the golden feet, and many great and little men having repeatedly asked us 
tlio same question privately, it appeared that they were uneasy jbout the Burmese. They 
considered, that if the Burmese do not obtain their wishes, they WWI break the Treaty ; and 
that if they desire to break it, letters will be sent to their Aye-baing, and the Tsaredangyee 
will desire to return; and we, judging that it was on this account that they were putting 
the question, answered, without saying too little or too much, every oneVhoTaine to ask 
us. We think that it is proper at the present moment to inspire more confidence than 
ever. They had a design in asking us if we desired to return, and we therefore answered 
without committing ourselves. Three or four days after, the Kappitan came to us and 
said, you have spoken wisely, if you had said that you wished to return, the English 
Chiefs wo^ld have recorded it and censured you, but now they aro all praising you. 
On hearing this, we were certain that, according as we had supposed, they had a design 
in asking us. When we desire to return, without leaving any one in our room, if we 
■ay so quietly, and after some delay and caution, they will have confidence in us. 
If we shall propose to return without leaving any one in our room, after having gradu¬ 
ally inspired confidence, we shall submit a report of the same in a letter by d&k for hi a 
Majesty’s information, and if men and letters be sent from the golden feet communi¬ 
cating the view’s and opinions (there), we shall be better able to judge and discuss the 
business. At present, they have not much confidence in the Burmese, and it is not 
right for us to express a desire of returning/' 

* 

The following letter was addressed to the King of Ava in June, 1833. “ After dis¬ 
patching the Atshoung-dan-rayd Shwedoung-ye-goung Nauratha with our fetters and 
reports for tiie golden feet, we took into consideration, that if it would be advantageous 
for his Majesty for us to remain at Calcutta, we must remain, and if to return (to Ava) 
we most return, and were of opinion, that tnuoh more advantage would attend oqr 
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returning than remaining, and in consequence having repeatedly mentioned (to the 
Governor-General) so as to inspire confidence, that if we ourselves returned (to Ava), 
the points wliieh remained unsettled of the four that we had represented at Agra, 
could be satisfactorily explained, the Ooombhanee observed in a friendly manner, that 
if (he Burmese Chiefs desired to return, he would send a proper person with them, 
together with a petition and presents, and it is settled, that we shall depart from Calcutta 
on the 13th of June. 

“<Phc Kind’s service requiring that we should communicate as we desired with the 
Goombhanec on the business entrusted to us, we executed it without hesitation, boldly 
and laboriously proceeding to the extremity of the English Empire in Hindooslan, in 
order to meet the Goombhanee ; and owing to the excellent glory of your Majesty, the 
representation we had to make on the four points reached the Goombkanee's own hand, 
and, consequently, a reply has been received, the contents of which are clearly under¬ 
stood; and believing;—first, that if we personally submit all the circumstauces to the gol¬ 
den feet, and they are taken into consideration, the royal wishes will be accomplished 
sooner or later;—secondly, that it will be a subject of perpetual fame in future histories, 
that the Goouihhanee transmitted with a petition and presents the image Thek-kya 
Mooni, which Anandaran formerly brought from the B^odh’s Tree at Buddha Gaya;— 
thirdly, that one half of the four points has been obtained, and with respect to those remain¬ 
ing, instead of our planning whilst in their power, it wilt he better if we return to the golden 
feet, and enable his Majesty to plan iu whatever manner he pleases ;—fourthly, that in a 
letter from the Rangoon Woongyee to Major Burney, the return of the Ayc-baing and Tsare- 
dan-gyee was distinctly proposed ; taking all this points into consideration, we accord¬ 
ingly spoke in such a persuasive manner as made them think well, and at the saute time 
obtained our wishes. The Goombhanee also has placed confidence in us. 

C 

“ But if your Majesty,—bearing in mind the form which was observed when Gauda- 
ma’s Priest’s pot and tooth were forwarded by the King of Ceylon, during the reign of 
the King of Pegu Tslieii-byoo-inya-yeu (Lord of many white elephauts),—will cause to be 
spread throughout the kingdom, the fame ot our having with us a constituent part of 
the original Boodh's Tree, so very extraordinary and never obtained by any former 
King, as well as the Thck-kya Mooni image of Gandama,—they will be met by a great 
many people from all parts of the country ; and if your Majesty, in order that the cir¬ 
cumstance of religion having been extended as well as that the fume of your Majesty 
may be established in perpetual record, to the time of your son, grandson and great 
grandson and their successors, as long as the 5,000 years, at the end of which Gaudaiua’s 
religion is to cease, will cause a great festival to be celebrated, secular as well as 
religious duties will be promoted, aud the present and future state of existence will be 
benefited.” 

Extract from another letter addressed by the Burmese Envoys from Calcutta to the 
King of Ava. 

Calculating the one year’s salary which we originally received at ^.va, and the two 
remittances since sent of six month’s salary at each time, we have now received, alto¬ 
gether, salary for two complete years. His Majesty having entrusted us with royal ser¬ 
vice in cqnsequence of the confidence with which he honors as, when we oxerted our¬ 
selves to meet the Goombhanee anfr represent to him the objects of our mission, wo 
believed, that we were bound to -do so, without any personal consideration; and 
although, whilst residing at Furruckabad, we twice received letters directing as to retara 
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either in the month of October or November, 1832, still considering that even if we were 
employed on the royal service throughout the whole term of our existence, withont being 
able to meet the Gooinbhanee, we ought not to be dissatisfied, but ought to exert our¬ 
selves ; we exerted ourselves accordingly to meet the Goombhanee, and having done so, 
he has given us a clear and decided answer upon the four points which wc represented 
to him. The proper time, therefore, for asking leave to return is arrived, and we have 
therefore submitted our application to his Majesty for permission to return. Further, 
knowing that the Woongyce of Rangoon had written to Major Burney to take down the 
Thek-kya Mooni image of Gaudama, which Nandaran had formerly brought from Bud¬ 
dha Gaya, and that when Major Burney was hero and desired to take it, he was refused 
permission ; we afterwards pointed out the advantage of following the example of the 
friendship, which, according to history and ancient records, existed between Thecri 
Dhammallianka (Sandracoptus) and King Dout-ha Krunini (of Ceylon ).* They hinted 
their desire of speaking to us about the expense they had incurred in taking care of tlio 
image, but we prevented them by mentioning, that according to the custom of the Bur¬ 
mese and their religious books, it is not proper to take money for any objects or pro¬ 
perty appertaining to the deity. They then said, that they would make the image a pre¬ 
sent to His Majesty, and cause Captain Burney to convey it, together with a petition and 
other valuable presents to the royjd feet. If we ourselves escort and convey this Thek- 
kya Mooni image, the whole journey would be facilitated." 

It may bo convenient here, before noticing the departure or the Envoys from Calcutta, to 
annex a copy of the answer addressed by Mr. Secretary Mncnaghten on the 16th March, 
1833, to the representation which they had made of the objects of their Mission, as well as 
a copy of the detailed reply sent to the numerous letters received from the Ministers of 
Ava on the subject of the Muniporc boundary. To these is subjoined a copy also of the 
reply from the Governor-General, to the letter brought by tbd.^nvoys from the King 
of Ava. 

“ William Hay Macnaghtcn, Esq., Officiating Chief Secretary to the Supreme 
Government, is directed, by the Right Ilon’ble the Governor-General, to transmit the fol¬ 
lowing answer to the letter which the Burmese* Vakeel Mcngyec Mali a Tsee thoo, 
delivered at Agra on the 26th November last. 

“ The Governor-General having well considered the four subjects mentioned in Mcn- 
gyee Malta Tsee tlioo's letter, having referred to the treaty of Yandabo, and to the record 
of the disanssiona and correspondence which passed between Major-General Sir A. Camp¬ 
bell and the Burmese men of rank, and having also examined personally the different 
British officers best acquainted with the circumstances of each case, and with Burmese 
customs and history, is pleased to determine as follows:— 

“ With respect to the first subject of Mcngyco Malm Tsee tlioo's letter, of the territory 
of Tboungthwot, the Governor-General has been fully informed by Major Burney, Resident 
in Ava, as to the wishes of the King and Court of Ava, and as to the proofs derived from 
ancient inscriptions on stone and various passages in the old histories and other records of 
the Kings of Ava, on which the Burmese found their right to the territory in question. 
The Governor-General would have been better pleased; if these proofs bad been exhibited 
by the Burmese Commissioners who met the British officers on the Khyendwen river in the 
year 1830. The Governor-General will, however, ^rder Major Burney to retufn to Ava, 
with a definitive reply as to the arrangements which can now be adopted for establishing a 


* Referring to Theeri Dhanima-lhnaka having sent to Douthn Kumini, King of CejUm, the southern bough of Bhoocl'a Tree. 

H 
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good line of boundary between the territories of the King of Ava and those of Guoi- 
bbeer Sing, the ally of the British Government. 

“ With respect to the second point of Mengyee Malta Tsce thoo’a letter, of the vil¬ 
lages and dependencies lying to the southward and eastward of the Saineen river, the 
Governor-General is surprised that any doubt on the subject can arise, for the fourth ar¬ 
ticle of the Treaty of Yandabo distinctly states, that tho 1 Saineen river shall be the boun¬ 
dary.’ Major-General Sir A. Campbell and Mr. Crawfurd, have before explained to the 
Burmese Ministers and officers, that the British Government has an undoubted right to all 
the country separated by the Saineen river from the dominions of the King of Ava, and 
that it will not consent to relinquish any portion of the territory it has occupied since the 
signing of the treaty of Yandabo, or even allow such to become the subject of negotia¬ 
tion. The Saineen river was specially selected at Yandabo as a line of boundary, well 
defined and certain for separating British and Burmese possessions ; and the only ground 
which could now arise for dispute, would be, iu the event of the Burmese Government 
doubting, whether the river flowing past Mouimein is the Saineen or not. 

“ With respect to the third point in Mengyee Malta Tsce thoo’s letter, a request that 
the countries of Arracan, and of Y6, Tavoy, Mcrgui, &c. be restored to Ava, the Governor- 
General observes, that none pf those countries formed uninterruptedly a portion of tho 
ancient empires of Ava and Pagan ; they were conquered from the Kings of Arracan, 
Pegu or Siam, in the same manner as the British Government has now conquered and 

annexed them to its dominions. The British Government has no intention whatever of 
relinquishing any portion of the countries ceded to it by the Treaty of Yandabo. 

“With respect to the fourth and last point in Mengyee Malta Tsec thoo’s letter, the 
abrogation of the 7th article of the Treaty of Yandabo, which stipulates for the perma¬ 
nent residence of public officers at the scat of each Government, the Governor-General 
observes, that much advantage has already accrued from the presence of Burmese 
Vakeels in Bengal and of Major Burney at Ava. Confidence has been given to travel¬ 
lers and iq£rchants. Trade has increased, several questions regarding the surrender of 
fugitives and boundary ineprsinns ha,ve been quietly and satisfactorily adjusted, and the 
two nations are likely soon to understand each other’s customs and manners. The 
Governor-General, therefore, is unwilling to depart from the custom of all great civilized 
countries to the westward, until such time as the Burmese and British nations become 
more intimately acquainted with each other. 


TO THE MINISTERS OF AVA. 


“ William Hay Macnaghtcn, Esq., Officiating Chief Secretary to the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment, is directed, by the Right Honorable the Governor-General, to acknowledge tho 
receipt of the letters addressed to George Swinton, Esq., on the 23th June and 10th Sep¬ 
tember and 0th of October, 1830, and to transmit the following reply :— 

“ The Governor-General observes, that, whilst he has shown every disposition, and 
taken grefct pains to have a proper boundary between Ava and Munipore settled in an 
amicable manner, the Burmese Ministers have met the friendly offers of the Governor- 
General with studied delays and procrastination,—with incorrect maps, incorrect asser¬ 
tions, and denials of notorious facts, 
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«When Mr. Crawford visited Ava in 1826, he proposed to the Burmese Mi* 
nisters to depute Lieutenant Montmorency to the frontiers of Munipore, to settle 
this boundary question; hut the Ministers rejected Mr. Crawfurd’s proposal. When 
Major-General Sir A. Campbell asked the Burmese Envoys, in 1827, to enter 
into some arrangements for having this question properly settled, they deolared that 
they possessed no power to do so. At last, in 1828, Major-General Sir A. Campbell 
and the Woongyoe of Rangoon agreed, that Burmese and British Commissioners should 
that year meet for this purpose on the frontiers of Munipore ; yet, after the Commission¬ 
ers had assembled, the Burmese Commissioners said, that it was then too late to^fcnter 
into the discussion, and proposed to postpone it until the enming year. A regular 
written engagement was made by the British and Burmese officers to meet in the year 
1820 ; but just before the appointed time of meeting, the Burmese Ministers wrote to 
state, that they were busy in collecting money to complete the third instalment, and 
that, for this reason, their Commissioners would be unable to meet the British officers that 
year. Never before was so extramliuary a reason given for breaking a solemn written 
engagemest. 

• 

“ It was not until the British officers had proceeded as far as March, in the year 1829, 
(Burmese year 1190) and had performed their part of the engagement of May 1828, that 
they learnt that the Burmese Commissioners would not attend that year; and when they 
consented to wait for another year, until January 1830 (Burmese month Pyathoo 1191) 
they distinctly apprized the Burmese Governor of Kcndat, that the responsibility of 
such delay must rest with the Burmese, and that they could not tell how the Governor- 
General would be disposed to view the breach of the engagement, which had been made 
the year before betweeu them and the Burmese Commissioners. 

“ This conduct of the Burmese Ministers, followed as it was by sending to Bengal a 
map in which was marked a broad and extensive river that had *»4 existence in reality, 
left the Governor-General no other alternative, than to select the line of boundary which 
appeared to him as the most just and proper one to be established between Ava and 

Munipore. • 

• » 

“ The Governor-General, however, desirous of ascertaining all the objections which 
the Burmese Ministers could adduce against the Khycndwen becoming the boundary 
between Ava and Munipore, ordered the British officers in Munipore to give the 
Burmese Commissioners a meeting in 1830, notwithstanding the breach of tho 
engagement which had been made in the preceding year in so extraordinary 
a manner. But at tho conference which took place between the British and Bur¬ 
mese officers, what was the conduct of the Burmese Commissioners ? They refused to ac¬ 
company the British officers and satisfy themselves, that no such large river as that marked 
in the Burmese map existed, and they refused to hear the evidence which the British 
officers produced, to establish the fact of Thoung-thwot, Tuinmoo and Khainbat, having 
been subject to Chcorjcet Sing of Munipore. They contented himself with asserting, that 
those towns had been uninterruptedly subject to Ava for a period of 2,300 years, ami that 
Munipore itself bad also been uninterruptedly subject to Ava for a period of 600 years : 
and they boldly denied, what the two British officers could testify upon their own personal 
knowledge, that the towns above mentioned bad been conquered by Guinbheer Sing 
and his followers, before the conclusion of the Treaty of Yandabo. The Burmese 
Commissioners never offered to produce the slightesteproof, from the ancient or other his¬ 
torical records of Ava, in support of their various assertious, or of the fnct that the Yoma 
Doung range of mountains and not the Khycndwen river, was the old and proper boundary 
between Ava and Munipore. 

it 2 
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“ When the Governor-General heard these proceedings of the Durmese Commissioners, 
he had again no alternative hot to order the British officers in Muuipore to maintain the 
line of boundary which had before been selected. 

“ The Governor-General, however, when he deputed Major Burney to Ava, ordered him 
to explain to the Burmese ministers, the motives which had obliged the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral to assume a boundary line between Ava and Muniporo, and to invite Captain Pember¬ 
ton to visit Ava, and discuss with the Burmese Ministers the whole subject. 
Thosffi- officers'accordingly patiently heard every objection which the Burmese Ministers 
could offer ; and Major Burney further, in order to gratify the King of Ava and show his 
good will towards tlio Burmese, took greut pains to write down and translate all the 
arguments and documents which the Burmese Ministers could offer, and forwarded the 
whole to Bengal, with such explanations aud in such a manner, as to enable the Governor- 
General clearly to comprehend all the reasonings of the Burmese Ministers, and the 
wishes of their King. Major Burney has also since come round to Bengal, and person¬ 
ally submitted to the Governor-General every thing that could be urged in favor of the 
Burmese. * 


“ The Governor-General must observe, that the extracts from the Historical Annals of 
the kingdom of Ava, and from other records and old inscriptions in stone, ought to have 
beeu produced five years ago, when the Burmese and Biitish Commissioners lirstmetou 
the frontiers of Muuipore. Let the Burmese Ministers consider well whose fault it was, 
that the Governor-General was obliged to select the line of boundary which they now de¬ 
sire him to relinquish. 


“ The Burmese Ministers, however, having completed the payment of the croreof ru¬ 
pees, and having shown a disposition to cultivate friendly relations with the British Go¬ 
vernment, by surrendering fugitive criminals, adopting measures for preventing and 
punishing border incursions, affording protection and encouragement to British traders, 
and by treating the British Resident, Major Burney, with kindness and confidence, the 
Governor-General has been induced to consider how be may yield to their eai nest and 
repeated wishes respecting the territory of Thouiig-thwot. The Governor-General will 
propose some compensation to Gumblicer Sing, to induce him to relinquish this terri¬ 
tory to Ava ; hut the Governor-General trusts, that the Burmese Ministers will not make 
him regret having taken such a step, by bunging forward hereafter some pew claim, 
which, it is necessary to state now at once, if preferred, will only lead to disappoint¬ 
ment and vexation. J.ct the conduct of the Governor-General on this occasion satisfy 
the king of Ava, and the inhabitants of Ava in general, that the British nation requires 
from them only peaee, commerce and friendly intercourse. 

“But every thing on the frontiers of Muuipore must remain as at present until the 
month of November next, when the Burmese Ministers may depute to that quarter two 
officers of rank, to meet two British officers, who will deliver over to the Burmese the 
towns of Khambat, Turamoo, Thoung-lhwot, &o., and fix and point out the line of hills 
which may he selected as the future boundary between Ava and Munipore. The eastern 
foot of the hills known in Munipore as the Mirang hills, and supposed to be the same as 
that called by the Burmese Yoma Doung, will form a good line of demarcation between 
the possessions of the two States ; but the Buriuoso authorities must not, on any pretence, 
interfere with any of the Khyens or wild tribes residing on those hills, or on any hills 
lying to the westward of them. 
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" Major Barney will return with this letter to|Ava, and arrange with the Burmese 
Ministers for deputing some British officer with the Burmese Commissioners, when they 
proceed to the frontiers of Muniporc, in order that the proposed new line of boundary 
may be satisfactorily adjusted, and fully understood on the part of Ava. 

** The Governor-General, finding that the out turn of the bullion received from the 
Woongyee of Rangoon since the date of the engagement made by the Burmese Minis¬ 
ters and Major Burney in January last year, has realized a surplus of Sa. lt» 14,004 
over the balance of the croro then due, (Sa. R» 654,232), has ordered such surplus^o be 
returned to the Woongyee of Rangoon, and Major Burney will deliver the same to that 
officer, with a statement showing the exact out-turn of the bullion. 

“ The Vakeels Mengyec Malta Tscc thoo, and Men tha Nanda gyau den, whom the 
King of Ava deputed to Bengal, hare been received and treated with the same marks 
of attention and kindness as were shown to the British Resident at Ava. All that they 
had to communicate has been heard and attentively considered by the Governor-General, 
and a detailed reply will be delivered to them. They have been allowed to visit every 
part of the country they desired, aim have received every proof of confidence and good 
will from British officers.” •• 

LETTER FROM THE GOVERNOR-GENTERAL TO HIS MAJESTY THE 

KING OF AVA. 

“ The Governor-General of Biitish India, has received the letter which the King of 
Ava transmitted by his Vakeels, Mengyce Mali a Tsec thoo, and Men tha Nanda gyau 
den, and bus fully understood its contents. The Governor-General was happy that His 
Majesty of Ava, in conformity with the customs of all great civilized countries to the 
westward, deputed Burmese officers of rank and prudence to reside near the Governor- 
General, in the same manner as Major Burney was deputed to thetjourt of Ava. Much 
advantage lias already accrued from this proceeding. Merchants and traders on both 
sides have dcii\ud confidence. Many questions regarding the surrender j/f m fugitives, 
and punishment of border incursions have been satisfactorily* adjusted, and the British 
and Burmese great men have become much better acquainted with each other's wishes 
and opinions. The Vakeels of His Majesty of Ava have been treated with the same 
kinduuss and confidence as were shown to Major Burney ut Ava. They have been allow¬ 
ed to visit every part of the country without let or molestation, and all British officers 
have shows them respeet and attention. The Governor-General has heard and fully con¬ 
sidered every tiling which these Vakeels desired to communicate to him, and a detailed 
reply will be delivered to them. The Governoi-General has received the Royal presents 
from tiic Vakeels, aud delivered others to them in return, to bo presented to their Majes¬ 
ties the Kiug and Queen, and the young Prince Tsa Kya Men. The Governor-General 
will be happy to co-operate with the King of Ava in promoting peace, commerce and 
friendly intercourse between the British and Burmese nations.” 

Presents from the Govtrner-General to the King of Ava. 


Rees’s Cyclopedia.45 vols. Fine English Handkerchiefs.. 12 pieces 

Plumb colored Velvet. 2 pieces Fine gold flowered Muslin.... 2 ditto 

Red ditto. 2 rolls A fine |arge Looking Glass * 

Blue ditto. I ditto English Carpet 10 cubit square 2 

Green ditto. 1 ditto A fine gilded Chair 

Goid Brocade. 2 ditto 
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The following passage is taken from the journal of the Envoys. 

“ On the 22d of June, 1833, the large image was put with an engine on board a three 
masted ship called Zwalau (Swallow), and a portion of our great and little people with 
our boxes and articles for our consumption were also embarked. Early on the 23rd the 
Kappitan came and told us, a two masted Pilot vessel would convey us two chiefs with 
20 of the men and women. Tho ship with the large image and the great and little peo¬ 
ple and our baggage would depart that night, and anchor in 7 fathoms water at the 
mouth of the sea, and wait there. In consequence the three masted ship called Zwalau 
took its departure first. On the 2i)tk of June the Aye-baing, Tsaregyee and the Kappitan, 
with upwards of 20 subordinate people, embarked on board the two masted Pilot vessel 
and left Calcutta. In three or four nights wc arrived in 7 fathoms water, at the mouth of 
the Bengal Sea, and observing the spot wlicro the three masted ship Zwalau, Kappitan 
Eden (Capt. Adam) was at anchor, the Pilot vessel stopped, and anchored close to 
it. About a naree after, the Pilot said, the period of the tide flowing up is near, 
cross over in the boat quickly to the Zwalau ship. Tho Aye-baing, Tsaregyee 
and the Kappitan with upwards of 20 men and women went down into the boat, and 
crossed over towards the Zwalau, but before arriving near that vessel, the flood tide liuvi 
ing made, and carrying the boat away witli it beyond tlvtt vessel, we anchored and stop¬ 
ped. On the first coming in Of the tide, being near the mouth of the sea, a strong wind 
arose, and very high waves, which, if we draw a comparison, were like great hills and 
hanks rolling over and coining on. The boat in which wc wear, not being adapted for 
this, all on board, the great and littlo people, the men and women, were unable to bear it 
or to stand, and were giddy and vomitling. Sufl'cring in this manner from early in the 
morning, when we left the Pilot vessel, till noon, we were exceedingly miserable and 
fatigued. Yet although we hailed the Zwalau, and the Pilot vessel, they did not hear ; 
and although they saw a flag which we rolled up and suspended (a whiff), being a large 
vessel they durst not take np their anchor and float, and cross ovor to us, and remained 
where they were. Although they had boats, as they were all small they could not come 
and assist us. At noon, about 2 hours before the tide began to ebb, the wind abated, and 
fearful that when the tide h|td ebbed \)ic strong wind would again arise, and the boat, in 
consequence of its small size, be unable to resist it, we took up out anchor, and putting 
up a sail went a head of the Zwalau, about half a lain//, and then sailed back, inclining 
towards the stern of that vessel. .Sailing thus once again a head of the vessel, and com¬ 
ing back towards its stern, the boat came in contact with the Zwalau, and a rope ladder 
being thrown out, the great aud little people, the men and women, ascended the ship. On 
getting on board tho Zwalau from the boat, the tide began to ebb, and rain and a high 
wind coming on, the vessel took up her anchor, and getting out of the 7 fathoms water 
put up her sails in the midst of the sea, and sailed away. The vessel went at the rate 
of u or 0 English taings (miles) in 2J Burmese nareee, or what the English call one naree. 
Accordingly at 0 a. m. of the 9th July, in seven nights and eight days, wp came from 7 
fathoms water at the mouth of the Bengal Sea to the 7 fathoms water off Rangoon.” 

On the arrival of the Envoys at Rangoon, they addressed the two following letters to 
the Kiug of Ava :— 

“ After we had dispatched our petition via Arracan, reporting that it was settled that 
we should embark on shipboard on jhc 23rd of June, and that Captain G. Burney was 
appointed to escort us with a royal letter and presents, we twice saw the Goombhanec, 
and on our making kind speeches for the purpose of gaining favor, he treated us with 
more than usual, with extraordinary regard and confidence. After ail the business 
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respecting oar departure had been concluded according to our wishes, wo, looking forward 
to the future, spoke and established two points, which are as follow :—We said, we have 
been residing nearly throe years in the English country, and in all we have thought and 
done, we have had in view only the increase of friendship between the two countries; but 
if in your opinion we have committed any mistake, or done any thing deserving of een- 
sure, do not keep it in your belly, but openly mention it. The Goomlihanee and three 
Woongyees were together, and the Goombhanee himself observed, there is nothing to cen¬ 
sure, every thing has been proper and agreeable, you possess the characteristics of officers 
of rank, and the disposition of men of sense. We then said, we wish to know if wli£t you 
have now observed is the language of compliment only, or spoken sincerely from the 
heart ? Tho Goombhanee replied, showing bis'hand placed on his breast, it is the language 
spoken from my heart. On which we said, we are exceedingly glad to hear what you 
have now declared ; however, our master having confidence in us, deputed us to Calcutta, 
in order to reside here and attend to the service of the two countries ; hut we are appre¬ 
hensive that after our departure, some alTair of state may arise which may become un¬ 
pleasant. Therefore, although we ourselves return, in order that public business may 
not be interrupted, if there is any business on the Burmese side, the llitrmcse Ayc-baing 
will mention it by a letter to the Woonyyee Men Henrce Metnauten Evttxhnkwi by the dftk 
vist Arracan, and if there is any business on the English side, let the English Woongyec 
address a letter by diik to the Burmese Aye-baing. The Goombhanee and tiie assembled 
Woongyees said, very well. This arrangement being a point gained, and likely hereaf¬ 
ter to.be useful to the royal service, we mentioned it twice, und settled it; and after¬ 
wards also repeated it in a letter under our signatures to the Woongyec Men Ilcnree 
Metnauten Eeltshalnvi. 

“ In order to render the Tlick kya Mooni image, which was brought from Boodh’s 
Tree at Buddha Gaya, very easy to be conveyed by land and leader, we made English 
carpenters pack it up carefully and strongly, under our direction, in a case with iron 
clamps and hoops, and searched for some stone of the same description us the 
image, and caused one of tlic ears and hands which had been iost^ to,, j^e re-made 
and fastened. W r c could not leave (Calcutta) on the 13tli June, the day which 
had before been settled, in consequence of the work required by the image, and the ves¬ 
sel not being ready. Wc sloped seven days longer, and on the 30tli June, at 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon, wc cmbnrked on shipboard, and dropped down to the Bbaugurcltee 
river, and on the 4th July, arrived in 7 fathoms water (Sand Heads.) In con¬ 
sequence ef the excellent glory of your majesty, we were borne by a steady violent 
wind, and arrived from the 7 fathoms water oil' the English country to the 7 fathoms 
water off Rangoon, in seven days. On this 7th day, we sent up a report to the city of 
Rangoon and waited two days, and ou the 13th of July we reached the city. As the circum¬ 
stance of the presents from the English Chief, together with the Thck kya Mooni image, 
and the Boodh’s Tree would be made known throughout the kingdom, aud would be in 
perpetual record in future histories, eleven guns were fired from the ship, and the Ran¬ 
goon Woongyeealso fired eleven guns, and the ship on which we came, also desiring to 
do honor to the Burmese, hoisted the peacock flag (Burmese Ensign). Daring the 
three years of our residence in Bengal, not a single failure occurred; but owing to his 
majesty’s excellent glory, many points were advanced. The Rangoon Woongyee also 
w&b extremely glad at our arrival, and took care of all the publie servants, giving them 
provisions, boats and every kind of assistance. We^hall go up (towards Ava) *s soon as 
the raft which is preparing for tho conveyance of the Thek kya Mooni and our boats are 
ready, and Captain George Burney having been ordered to escort us to Rangoon, and 
take care of us on shipboard, will return from Rangoon and remain (in Bengal).’’ 



TO THE KING OF AVA. 


“ After settling the Munipore question, which was the first object of his Majesty's 
desire, among the four points that we had to discuss, agreeably to the petition we had 
transmitted by Shewe doung ye goung Nan rat ha, submitting our intention of renewing 
our representation regarding the remaining points, and then returning to the golden feet 
in the month of September, tec, having ascertained, in the first place, that although we 
repeated our representations two or three times, these points were objects of stipulation 
by tdfeaty, not One of which they had the power to discuss ; and in the next place, that if 
we arrived at Ava before Mazay Bhaurannec, it would be more easy to settle and arrange 
every thing regarding the fixing of the boundary of Munipore, took all these things into 
our consideration and returned in the month of July. Through the excellent glory of 
your majesty, we arrived in 7 fathoms water off Rangoon in so extraordinary a manner 
as no man had ever before arrived, in seven days. Wo beard also, that Mazaj Bhaurannec 
had crossed over from Maulamyaing to Rangoon ten days before us, and »e have met 
and seen him. We accordingly solicited the Rangoon Woongycc to give orders to pre¬ 
pare with all expedition our boats and the raft for conveying the large image, so as to 
enable us to go up before Mazay Bhauraunee ; and the Woongyec taking the matter into 
consideration, lias given bis personal superintcndcncc»*ind the moment every thing is 
ready, we shall transmit a report and oome up. We are of opinion, that it will lie 
good for us to arrive before Mazay Bhaurannec. When wc were about to leave Cal¬ 
cutta and met the Goomlihanee twice, we settled and agreed, that after oar return .to the 
golden feet, if the Burmese have any business to communicate, the Burmese Ayo-baing 
will address a letter to the Woongyee Men Henree Metnnuten Evttsh altwe, and if the 
English have any business, the Woongyec will write to the Aye-baing ; and believing 
that if, according to this arrangement, the English Woongyec and the Burmese Aye-baing 
correspond with each ether on terms of equality, the Burmese Woongyees would he 
exalted, we spoke so as to entice them into allowing us to carry this point. However, 
as Mazay Bhauraunee is become well informed in Burmese affairs, wc cannot tell what 
he may say again to annul this arrangement. But believing that Muz ay Bhaurnnee 
would endeavour to annul it, we sett^d the point clcaily and positively, by delivering 
a letter under our signatures, aud a copy of this letter we submit for his Majesty’s consi¬ 
deration. His Majesty selected and deputed us, believing that his royal service would 
be accomplished; wc desiring to repay the royal confidence during our three years 
residence, satisfactorily settled and completed every great and little business, without 
forgetfulness, bearing the whole in mind, and without neglecting a single ppiut of his 
Majesty’s service.” 

COPY OF THE LETTER DELIVERED TO THE ENGLISH WOONGYEE. 

“ Ayc-baing Mcngyee Malta Tsee thoo to the Woongyec Men Kyee tslieet theet 
taree (Secretary) Henree Melnaulen Ecttshakwfi. Agreeably to His Majesty’s 
appointment as Ayc-baing, we have resided in the English country for nearly 
three years, without a single ground for censure,—every thing has been done 
properly. Wlieu we asked in the presence of the English Chief and assembled 
Woongyees to mention if there was any cause for blame, the English Chief himself obser¬ 
ved that there was none. In order to increase, in the same manner hereafter, the friend¬ 
ship between the two countries, whep the Aye-baing Mengyce and Tsaredangyee return, 
if any public business occur requiring commuuication, they will send a letter bydfik to 
the Woongyee Men aud mention it in the same manner as they have done whilst residing 
at Calcutta ; aud if the Woongyee have any thing to eomtnanicate, let him send a letter 
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by d&k to the Burmese Aye-baing. If letters pass between us in this manner, the public 
business will be settled without any interruption.” 

The Envoys left Rangoon on the 12th of August, and reached Ava with the image of 
Gaudama on the 21st Sept. 1833. 

The journal is dated as having been submitted to the Ministers of Ava, on the 3rd of, 
January 1834, and on the 5th of March, the Ministers delivered to me a letter of acksiow- 
ledgment, to be forwarded to Mr. Secretary Macnaghten, of which letter the following 
is a translation. 

“ The Ministers and Generals who direct the affairs of the country, bearing always 
on their heads the two royal feet, resembling the pollen of the lotus flowers, of the most 
glorious and excellent lord of the Tshadden elephant and of many v.'.ife elephants, 
lord of life, and great king of righteousness, who governs the kingdoms of Thoonapa- 
Tanta and Tatnpadccpa and other great kingdoms and countries, and a multitude of um¬ 
brella wearing (tiibutary) chiefs to the eastward, inform William May Macnaghten, Esq., 
the Secretary of the English Ciyef who governs India, together with other great king¬ 
doms and countries to the westward. 

“ Agreeably to the friendship subsisting between the two great countries, and iu 
conformity with former cusLom, his most glorious and excellent Majesty, the lord of life 
and great king of lightcousness, deputed Twcn then Woon Mcngyee Maha Tsee thoo and 
Tsaregycc Men tha Nanda-gyau den to the English Chief, with a rojal letter and various 
presents and cloths. Intelligence was received by letter, that on their arrival at Calcutta 
the Wooiigyec treated them properly, giving them a brick house,to reside in, and suffici¬ 
ent to cat and drink ; and that when they were proceeding to fliinftostan, they were pro¬ 
vided with boats and men under the direction of Captain George Burney. That they 
met the English Chief at Agra and conversed together in a cordial and agiecable man¬ 
ner that on their return to Calcutta from Agra, tho English Chief gave fliem provisions 
and u royal letter and presents for his most excellent Majesty, and allowed them to in¬ 
vite and bring away the Thck kya Mooni Phra, image of Gaudama, and that having for¬ 
warded them properly on hoard a ship, they arrived at the royal feet on the 20lh of Sept. 
1833 ; these and every other circuoistance were satisfactorily submitted to his Majesty. 
Subsequently to the return of Mengyeo Maha Tsee thoo and Tsare gyco Men tlia Nanda 
gyau den, the festival held on a grand and extensive scale by his most glorious and ex¬ 
cellent Majesty, the lord of life and great king of righteousness, to celebrate the cere¬ 
mony of boiing the ears of his royal daughter having intervened, a letter could not be 
returned, therefore one is now written and delivered to Major Burney to forward.” 

It gives me pleasure to be able to add to the above a translation of another letter 
delivered to me at the same time by the Burmese Ministers for Mr. Secretary Macnagh¬ 
ten, communicating the consent of the Court of Ava, to the new line of konndary selected 
between Ava and Munipore, and thus finally settling this long pending but contemptible * 
dispute. 

COPY OF THE LETTER DELIVERED TO THE ENGLISH WOONGJTE. 

” In the letter sent by the Secretary it was mentioned, that the towns of Khanbat, 
Taraoo, Thoungthwot, &e. would be, delivered to the King of Ava,and a range of mountain* 
selected and established as a suitable and proper boundary between (he two kingdoms of 
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Ava and Munipore, and that the eastern foot of what the Muniporeans call Marin; Hills 
and the Barmese the Youma Toung Range, would be a good boundary. Agreeably to this 
letter, which was brought by the Resident, Major Burney, the Woondouk Maha Mengyee 
Yana and other officers, with the English officer Macleod, were appointed and deputed 
from the golden feet, in order to receive charge of the towns of Khambat, Tamoo and 
Thoungthwot and their dependencies. On meeting at Migyoung with the English of¬ 
ficers, Major Grant and Captain Pemberton, and conversing together, they said, that in 
the letter delivered to Captain Pemberton by the English Chief Yoma Toung was not 
mentioned, but only that the eastern foot of the Muring Hills was to be made the bound¬ 
ary, and all to the eastward of the foot of those Hills the towns of Khambat, Tamoo, 
Thoungthwot, &c. and their dependencies, to be delivered. The Burmese officers 
said that in the letter sent by the English Secretary (to Ava) it was mentioned that 
the eastern foot of wbat the Burmese call the Yoma Toung, and the Muniporeans the 
Muring Hills, was to be made the boundary. The two parties differed; but agreeably 
to the friendship subsisting between the two countries, having reflected, that each con¬ 
fides in the other, and that the two are united, notwithstanding some little portion of 
forest and hill is remaining, still in order that no quarrel may arise, we have fully dis¬ 
cussed the point and agreed with Major Barney; of which matter we inform you.” 

In July, 1834, the principal Envoy was promoted to the rank and office of a Woon¬ 
douk or assistant Minister at Ava; but both he and the Junior Envoy are very desirous 
of being employed on another Mission to Hpngal. 



NOTES ON THE TENASSERIM PROVINCES. 


The Tenasserim provinces, situated on the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, extend 
from about 11° 30' to 18° N. Lat. They are bounded on the N. by Burrnah, on the 
E. and S. by the Siamese territory, and on the W. by the Sea They were conquered 
during the late Burmese war, and were formally ceded to the British by the treaty of 
Yandaboo. The breadth of territory from the sea-shore eastward, is not accurately 
defined, but does not, 1 understand, exceed on an average fifty miles. 

The Provinces are three in number; viz., Amherst to the North, Tavoy (Dha-way) 
in the centre, and Mergui (Beit) to the South. 

The town of Amherst is situated at the mouth of the river Salween. It is the resi¬ 
dence of the Master-Attendant who has charge of the jail, superintends the police of 
the town, and also, I believe, a certain number of the surrounding villages. The town 
contains 1,500 inhabitants, nearly all Burmans and Talains. The jail contains from 
180 to 200 prisoners, fths of wliofn are convicts from Bengal. The garrison consists 
of one company of native infantry. The climate of Amherst is delightful. It is situated 
on a high cliff, at the very last point of land which may be called the bank of the Salween. 
The waves roll on a fine sandy beach, and the refreshing sea breeze would render this 
a delightful place of resort for an invalid from Bengal. Fish of the best quality is 
abundant; at present, however, there are no houses for hire. Leaving Amherst and 
proceeding up the river the course lays nearly north, and after a pull of 25 miles we reach 
Maulamyne, the principal town of Province Amherst. The banks ^of the river from its 
mouth up to the town, present an uninterrupted line of jungul, except here and there 
where a small house or hut, near a line of stakes in the water, shews it to be the resi¬ 
dence or occasional resort of fishermen. The horizon is bounded by hills* which run 
parallel with the stream, and from 1 to 5 or6 mile! distant. 'They are covered with 
trees to their summits. The approach to Maulamyne is striking. Fancy yourself 
advancing up a river about a mile in width. On the edge of the stream stand the Bur- 
man mat houses, raised on piles 10 or 12 feet high, while underneath them flows the 
tide; behind these are seen the tops of the Europeans’ houses ; and about half a mile 
in rear of them runs a range of heights thickly wooded, their summit towards the 
northern extremity being crowned by a lofty Burnian pagoda. In the distance in front 
can be distinguished the pagodas on the heights above Martaban, which is the Burman 
town on the opposite bank of the river. The Salween is here the W. boundary of the 
British possessions. The Europeans’ houses, and those of the wealthier classes of 
Burmans, are built entirely of teakwood, raised on piles from 4 to 8 feet from the 
ground. The roofs are for the most part formed of leaves of the nipah tree (in form 
like the cocoanut leaf) which are doubled across a bamboo lath of from 2 to 4 feet in 
length. These leaves form light roofs and keep out the heavy rains that prevail here, 
admirably. Brick houses are beginning to appear in the town, belonging generally to 
Moosulmaun merchants ; but flat roofs will not bear the rains, during which season 
an inclined roof of grass or leaves is superadded. The native part of the town of 
Maulamyne, may be said to consist of one long street, which runs for nearly four miles 
along the left bank of the Salween; here and there it throws out arms towards the 
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height* on the E. connecting the main atreet with the European house*, and towards 
the river on the W., when the street inclines from the bank : the latter lead to wooden 
jett£s, of which there are several along the shore. 

The rise of Maulumyne, and the increase of its population, has been most rapid. Ten 
years ago, when Sir A. Campbell pitched his tent here after the Burman war, there 
was nought but jungul, and that overrun by tigers. In former times there had been a 
fortification, the remains of which still exist, but it had been apparently long abandoned, 
anA. tigers and buffaloes were the undisputed lords of the soil. At present there are 
at least 15,000 inhabitants, consisting of Burmans, Talains,* Chinese, Bengallees, 
Madrassees, Merchants from the Persian Gulf, some Jews, and a few stray Malays and 
Cingalese. Maulamyne was peopled partly by Burman emigrants from Martaban, 
which on the first arrival of the British was a populous town ; it now consists of but a 
few huts, the remainder of the inhabitants having been forcibly removed to Beelin, a 
stockade 40 miles inland. Chinamen emigrated here from Malacca and Penang, and 
as the trade of the place increased, petty merchants and adventurers of various nations 
congregated together. 

The Burmans and Talains forming the bulk of the population, are the cultivators of 
the soil : they are also the>day labourers, wood-cutters, boatmen, and carpenters of 
rough work. The Chinamen are carpenters, shoe-makers, traders, &c. and form the 
most useful and industrious clas3 in the town. The Bengallees here, both Moosulmans 
and Hindoos, are any thing but a credit to their country, being principally discharged 
servants, or people who accompanied the army to Rangoon, and form with the Mad¬ 
rassees the most idle and disreputable portion of the population. The Persians and 
Jews are merchants ; there are also a few European traders. 

The articles which form the principal trade of Maulamyne are teak timber, rice, and 
ivory in small quantities. Rice is taken by Chinese junks, and ships from the Coro¬ 
mandel coast, to Penang, Malacca, and Singapoor, whence a part is sent to China. 
They bring t6a, sugar, raw silk, coarse China earthen-ware, fire-works, tobacco, coarse 
paper, opium, and English cotton manufactures. Teak is taken principally by English 
ships to Calcutta and Madras, and now and then a cargo goes to the Isle of Franoe. 
The English traders in Maulamyne appear to confine themselves principally to buying 
the timber as it is floated down the river in rafts from the forest. This may be a sure 
plan for the small capitalist who thus runs little risk; but, from there being no regular 
plan of operations in the forests up the river, the supply of timber of a proper size, is 
uncertain. The Burmans content themselves with bringing down timber of an inferior 
sice, and they even cut up large trees, ignorant apparently of the increased value of 
lengthy timber. Ships frequently are detained for months before they can get a cargo, 
and some depart in despair. If a man of capital were to settle here, I doubt not that 
by entering into an agreement with Government, for permission to cut timber in some 
of these extensive forests, a profitable trade would be the consequence. At present the 
Government impost is 15 per cent, paid either in money or kind, on arrival of the 
timber at Maulamyne. The port charges are very moderate; not above $th of those of 
Rangoon. The price of labour is extravagantly high, as compared with the price of 
food. $o Burman labourer could, 1 fancy, be entertained under 10 Rs. per mensem. I 
must add that from what I have heard, some EuropeHn traders on the Coast have not 


• Talaine are the Peguean*. 
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gained any reputation among the Burman wood-cutters, either for punctuality, or for 
honesty of payment. 

The jail of Maulamyne contains eight or nine hundred prisoners, nearly all of whom 
are Thugs and other convicts from Bengal. They are employed in making roads and 
other public works. From 60 to 70 are hired out as servants and labourers, the hirer 
paying 5 Rs. per mensem for each. The public bazar is a large collection of buildings 
where a market is held daily. This brings in a revenue to Government of 800 Rs. per 
mensem, the farm of it being put up to auction every three months. The farmer is 
allowed to collect a certain sum on each article. Fish in abundance, vegetables, venison 
from the adjoining forests, Chinese pork stalls, spices, &c. are arranged in their proper 
wards. There is no beef or mutton to be had in the market. 

The European community of Maulamyne consists of the Officers of the'garrison, the 
Staff, the Commissioner, and his assistants. There are the head-quarters of two regts.; 
one European (H. M. 62d) and one Native, (13th Mad.) Each of these furnishes 
detachments for the Southern provinces. There is also a company of European artillery. 
A Brigadier commands in the provinces. The troops belong to the Madras presidency; 
the civil department is under thtfrof Bengal. There is an American mission establish¬ 
ment consisting of several members. The Government School contains about 100 boys 
who are taught English grammar, geography, writing, and arithmetic. The boys are 
chiefly Burmans and Talains ; there are also some Chinese and Anglo-Burmans. The 
American Baptist Missionaries have schools in which children are taught to read in 
Burmese with a direct view to their becoming Christians. At the head of this mission 
is Dr. Judson, well known for his philological attainments in the Burman language, and 
not less so for his perseverance as a missionary during ten yearn in Burmah. There is 
a press attached to the mission, where religious tracts are printed in the Burman lan¬ 
guage. A complete translation of the Bible has been effected by the labours of Dr. 
Judson, a great part of which is already printed. , • • 

A large portion of province Amherst is covered with jnnguf. The villages lie gene¬ 
rally on the banks of rivers, for all Burmans are enthusiastic boatmen. The usual 
mode of travelling is by water ; marching as practised in India is unknown. The relief 
of troops is sent to the Southern provinces by Sea. When officers march on shooting 
excursions^ or the Commissioner’s Assistants go their rounds of the provinces, they put 
up in the zayats, a sort of bungalow abounding in every village and by the road side. 
Zayats are built by villages and individuals, for the accommodation of travellers, suck 
act being considered a work of merit. The total imputation of province Amherst, 
exclusive of the town of Maulamyne, is estimated at 35,000. The people are scattered 
over a wide extent of country. The wild animals inhabiting the forests of these pro¬ 
vinces are, the elephant, rhinoceros, tiger, leopard, black-leopard, wild cow, buffalo, 
bison, (uncertain) deer of various sorts, the flying-squirrel, the macaucus, and several 
kinds of monkeys. There are no wolves, jackals, foxes or hares. Peafowls are plen¬ 
tiful, and pheasants are to be found in some parts; snipe and jungul fowl are abundant, 
but there are very few quails, and no partridges I believe. Adjutants are said to breed here. 

I will now attempt to sketch in as few words as* possible, the revenue and judicial 
system followed in these provinces. First I will describe the Native Officers and their 
duties. 
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Each village, and each division of a town, is under an officer called a Thoo-gye, who 
is at the head of the revenue and police affairs of his village. He is paid 10 per 
cent, on his collections.* The Thoo-gye is elected by the free suffrages of the 
respectable householders (£10’ers of course !) of his village, subject to the approval 
of the Commissioner. He has no subordinate police officers, nor are there any 
Thannas scattered through the country, the people of the villages being always will¬ 
ing to assist the Thoo-gye in the apprehension of thieves. There is also in each village 
an officer called Ka-dain-gye, who is likewise elected by the inhabitants, and is in noway 
dependant upon the Government. He receives no salary, but appears from what I have 
learnt, to help or advise the Thoo-gye in his revenue duties. He is eventually elected 
to that office when it becomes vacant, if he have heretofore given satisfaction to his 
constituents. 

Next above the Thoo-gyes are the Goung-kioups, or heads of districts. These officers 
have under them a certain number of villages ; they reside in their own districts, and 
decide civil suits to the amount of60Ra. 1 hey send in a report monthly of all suits 
entered in their courts. They receive a monthly salary of 50 Rs. 

At the head-quarters of each province wl ere the European officer resides, there is an 
Akhwon-goung, or “ head of revenue,” and a Tset-kul, or petty “ magistrate.” The 
former attends entirely to the revenue affairs of the whole province, the details of which 
he must be well acquainted with, and overlooks the proceedings of the Thoo-gyes. He 
receives a monthly salary of 100 Rs. The Tset-kai is the head of police, and decides 
civil suits to the amount of 100 Rs. This officer receives 120 Rs. per mensem. 

The European Officers are as follows: The Commissioner (Mr. Blundell) has supreme 
controul of every department, judicial and revenue, and is agent to the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral. There is a Senior .Assistant in charge of Amherst province stationed at Mau- 
lamyne, and an Assistant also in charge of the police of that town. A third is in charge 
of the town and jail of Amherst, at the mouth of the river. In the Southern Provinces, 
there is a Sepioj Assistant at Tavoy for that province, and an Assistant at Mergui. 

The Government revenue is derived principally from the rice crop, which is the only 
grain cultivated, and which is assessed as follows. The European Officer, with the 
assistance of the Thoo-gye and Akhwon-goung, together with information derived from 
village records (when such exist), makes an estimate of the gross annual produce of 
each village, 25 per cent, of which is fixed as the Government share. Two years ago 
a settlement was made for seven years, taking the average of the three preceding crops 
from which to calculate the Government share in kind, which under no circumstances 
was to be more than 25 per cent. The value of this share Government was to receive 
in money, according to the market price of grain during each succeeding year of the 
settlement. This year, from there being but little foreign demand for ricef, it is very 
cheap in the Provinces; and as Government can only claim 25 per cent, of the pro¬ 
duce, or its value in the current market price, they will suffer a considerable loss. Any 
jungul brought into cultivation during the seven years’ settlement is free of taxation 
until the term expires. The rice is generally not transplanted. The crop is sown in 
June end reaped in December. The only Burman implement of husbandry is a sort of 
harrow fo* working fresh ground. When the earth is well satured with rain,buffalos are 

* In Tavoy province, when a Thoo-gye’a percentage amounts to lew than 160 jta- per annum, it ia made np 
to that sum from the general fund. 

t Tbit it in consequence of rice being now cultivated in Province Welleeley, the coast opposite to Penang, f 
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turned into the fields, they trample and mash the soil; the seed is then thrown down, 
and no further trouble is taken. Yet the crops in some parts yield 70 fold! In reap¬ 
ing they cut the straw close to the ear, leaving long stubble, which is partly consumed 
by the buffalos, and partly burnt on the ground to serve as manure. The revenue 
derived from the basarin Maulamyne, amounting to 800 Rs. per mensem, has already 
been noticed. The Abkarree is farmed out in three (16) chief towns of the provinces, a 
certain number of shops being allowed in each. The Bpirit is imported from Madras. 
The right to vend opium is also farmed to the highest bidder. The drug U brought 
from Penang and Calcutta. A revenue was formerly derived from the licensing of 
gambling houses. They are now abolished and the practice forbidden. There is a 
small tax on the manufacturing of salt. In Tavoy there is a tax upon pdn gardens, 
tobacco, chilli plants, pines and other garden produce, but so small as to be little more 
than nominal. Pines last year sold four and five for a pice ; the tax, therefore, cannot 
be very heavy. 

The criminal laws in force are the Bengal regulations, as far as they are applicable to 
the existing state of the people. When the Commissioner sits as Judge, in cases for 
capital offences, he summons a jujy, consisting of 13 house-holders, if procurable. They 
pronounce upon the fact of guilt or innocence. 

There exists among the Burmans a slavery called debtor-slavery, by which persons 
borrowing money become the slaves of their creditors. According to the Barman law 
the slave could only be set free by absolute payment of the original sum lent, the deb¬ 
tor’s labour being considered equivalent merely to payment of interest. Thus he was a 
slave for ever. On the death of a slave, if he had children, one of them supplied his 
place. This law has been modified in the provinces, and the way prepared for eventually 
abolishing the custom. All debtor-slaves must be registered in tb^Magistrate’s Court, 
or the slavery is illegal. Each day’s labour as a slave, counts as two pice, which is deduct¬ 
ed from the sum lent, and thus he in time emancipates himself. On proof of ill-usage 
by the creditor, the debtor slave is at once set free. «As the revenue and judicial system 
of the Southern Provinces is precisely the same as that described to prevail in Province 
Amherst, I shall merely offer upon them a few general remarks. 

The Town of Tavoy (properly Dha-way) is situated above 200 miles South of Maula¬ 
myne. It is^ connected with the latter by a road which runs nearly the whole way 
through forest: this is scarcely passable in the rains, nor is it much used at any sea¬ 
son. The communication is kept up principally by sea. The coast from Maulamyne to 
Tavoy is bold and rocky ; when sailing along it, high hills are visible inland, the ran¬ 
ges running N. and S. Tavoy lies 40 miles from the mouth of a river, (called only 
Tavoy river) which runs Southerly, but the town is only eight miles distant from the 
Sea in an Easterly direction. It is situated in an amphitheatre surrounded by 
hills. The highest point of the E. range, distant 20 miles, is about 4,000 feet above the 
sea. The town contains 18,000 inhabitants; the rest of the province 30,000. This is 
the only town on the Tenasserim coast that manufactures silk cloths in any quantity. 
The raw material is brought from China. Coarse cotton pieces are also woven by 
the women. The town is scattered, most of the houses having a court round them planted 
with trees. The houses are in general roomy antf comfortable ; but few are built of 
wood; they are generally of bamboo matting set on wooden frames and raised, as is 
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universally the case, several feet from the ground. The farm of the basar here sells for 
300 Rs. per mensem ; the farmer, as at Maulamyne, levying a tax on the articles brought 
for sale. The Tavoyers are a different people from the Burmans, and may be said to 
speak a distinct language. They had the reputation under the Burman Government of 
being a riotous and rebellious set, and were kept with a strict hand. When they went to 
other towns they were obliged to quarter themselves in a particular spot, from whence 
they were not allowed to be absent between sunset and sunrise. Hence a suburb of 
M^plamyne is still.called Tavoy-zoo, and there is, or was, 1 am informed, one so named 
at Rangoon. 

The principal trade of Tavoy is carried on by the Chinese junks and Burman boats, 
which oarry the staple produce, rice, to Penang. There is also a small trade with Ran¬ 
goon and Maulamyne. Tavoy is only 15 days'journey, partly by water, from Bankok, the 
capital of Siam ; yet from the jealousy of the Siamese Government in excluding foreign¬ 
ers, little or no trade is carried on. A few Siamese come yearly and bring brass cups, 
gold leaf, and false hair, which the Burman women wear at the back of the head. Tavoy 
is celebrated for the manufacture of Burman musical instruments, the chief of which are 
the harp, the mee-gyoung, (in the shape of a crocodile, with three strings along the back) 
the paiala, a sort of harmonicon made of bamboos and played with sticks, and a three¬ 
stringed fiddle, precisely the same in form as the European violin, and must have been 
borrowed from the Portuguese who settled on this coast more than two centuries ago. 

The hills East of the town contain tin, which was formerly used for coining by the 
Burman Government. The mines are not now worked. There is a race of people 
inhabiting the hills on the eastern frontier called Karens. They extend as far north as the 
Delta of the Irrawaddi, differing frequently in dialect, but being every where, substan¬ 
tially the same people. * They are of a fair complexion, and stoutly made, like all moun« 
taineers. They dress differently from the Burmans, and have a different language and 
religion. In all the various conflicts for this territory, they appear to have remained a 
secluded,*though not an unmolested people. The Siamese used to make frequent 
forrays into the Karen villages subject to Burmah ; and the Burmans were not backward 
in making plundering excursions among the Karens subject to Siam. They cultivate 
rice in the hills, but appear seldom to remain above one season on the same spot. They 
used to reap their crop, and depart to seek a new home, hoping perhaps thereby to 
elude the search of their plunderers. Such was the state of these peopleemtil a few 
years ago, when they attracted the attention of an American missionary, the Revd. Mr. 
Boarilman, who, in the true spirit of philanthropy, went among them, sought to reclaim 
them from their savage mode of life, and to impart to them the arts and blessings of 
civilization. At length worn out by his exertions, he fell a victim to his zeal in the cause 
of religion and humanity. The fruits of his labour have now sprung up. When Mr. 
Boardman first went among them, they were ignorant of the use of letters. The Bur¬ 
man character has been adapted to their language by the Missionaries, and a school 
established in Tavoy where their children are educated. Two hundred have been admit¬ 
ted to baptism, and a hundred more are now candidates for that holy ordinance. The 
beautiful spectacle is now presented in the midst of these wilds, of Karens living peace¬ 
ably and permanently in villages ; and from the protection afforded them by the British 
Government, no longer fearful of invasion and plunder. The Karens are taxed by fami¬ 
lies. Those on the hills pay 10 Rs. per annum ; those living on the banks of rivers in 
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the plains, pay 12 Rs., as they can bring their grain and other produce to market wtyh 
facility. They have no other imposts. One peculiar source of revenue which Tavoy 
possesses, is that of the well-known edible bird’s-nests, which are taken from the caves 
of a rocky isle off the coast. They are found adhering to the perpendicular surface of 
the rock, far above the level of the water. The plunder of these used formerly to be a 
favourite and lucrative pursuit with the Malay pirates. The farm of the nests pro¬ 
duce 12,000 Rs. per annum to Government. They are exported to Penang, whence they 
find their way to China. In Tavoy the cultivation of the Pernambuco ootton has Ipen 
tried, and the plant thrives remarkably well; yet the efforts to promote the extension of 
it has hitherto been fruitless, in consequence of the constant destruction of the pods by a 
worm or insect. The climate appears to be favourable to the plant. Some trees have 
borne very fine crops for four successive years. This year it is being tried in Amherst 
Province, on the banks of the river. The Sea-island cotton might perhaps thrive in the 
Mergui archipelago, but it has not yet been attempted. 

Mergui is the southernmost province. The town of that name is in lat 12° 27' N. and 
a hundred miles from Tavoy by land. It is called by the Bnrmans Beit, the name 
of Mer-gye being given by th$m to an island further south. The town is delight¬ 
fully situated on the sea shore. The Burman houses, raised as usual, court the flow¬ 
ing waves; while the few European houses are on high ground immediately 
in the rear. Opposite to the town, and separated from it by a narrow strait, is an island, 
which breaks the violence of the S. W. monsoon. From a hill on its southern extremity, 
an extensive view may be had of the coast, which is gemmed with innumerable isles, 
rising abruptly from a dark blue sea. The number of them quite bewilders the specta¬ 
tor. In a harbour of an adjoining island, the French frigates are said formerly to 
have sheltered during the boisterous S. W. monsoon, from whence they issued forth 
on the return of fine weather, and pounced upon the British merchant-men in the 
Bay. The Portuguese had formerly a factory at Mergui, founded perhaps by the fol¬ 
lowers of Albuquerque from the Straits of Malacca. a Their descendants afe^stfil nume¬ 
rous. They have adopted the Burman dress and habits ; but most of them, though for a 
long time severed from all European connection, still preserve the language of their fore¬ 
fathers. There is a French Padre at present here as their Pastor, detached for that 
purpose from the Siamese mission. They have a neat church. The town of Metgui 
contains about 6,000 inhabitants, and the villages of the province 6,000 more. There is 
to be procured here sapati-wood, red-wood, lance-wood, satin-wood, tin ore, and tortoise¬ 
shell. The latter is brought by Burman traders from the Saloun islands, which arc 3 
days’pull to the South. Tortoise-shell sells in Mergui for 25 to 30 Rs. per viss. (3} 
lb). In islands to the south the edible bird’s-nests are found ; the cares are farmed 
out as before described. The troops at Mergui are one company of native infantry, and 
a small party of Europeans. 

The population of the Tenasserim provinces being comparatively scanty, * the duties 
of the civil offices are light compared with those of a Magistrate and Collector in Upper 
India. The population is too thin, and the location of it too recent, to permit the exis¬ 
tence of those fertile sources of quarrel in Hindustan—village boundary disputes.. There 
is no frightful file of arrears of civil suits. Thert are no Mooktears surrounding the 


Total about 100,000. 
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courts, and urging; on their clients to go to law. It is the custom in ooramon quarrels 
and disputes, for the Magistrate to grant & previous hearing of the case, and if he see no 
reason for granting a summons, to advise the complaining party to go “ and be recon¬ 
ciled with his neighbour,” instead of putting himself to the trouble and expense (though the 
latter is trifling) of coming into court. Instances have occurred of native officers bringing 
money which had been offered to them as a bribe. But the Commissioner is so open to 
the complaints of the people that an act of injustice or bribery on the part of the native 
officers, could scafcely pass uncomplained of and undetected. The comparative paucity 
of cases, and consequently the attention which can be devoted to the investigation of 
them, compared with what a Magistrate in India can give, is doubtless one reason ; but 
the chief cause is, the easy access of the people to the Commissioner. There are no 
chuprassees round the gates of his house who require a fee before they will jtermit a 
petitioner to enter. Neither are they at the kutcherree door to demand the “ oil of palms’’ 
as an indispensable preliminary to an audience. The people can make their complaints 
to the Commissioner, or his assistants, at their houses or on the public road, without 
any danger of being seized and beaten as insolent intruders. The business of the 
courts is carried on in the Burmese language, in which t the evidence is recorded. 

The assessment of the land is light; the prosperity of the cultivator being regarded as 
the best interest of Government; nor do I think that even the Fmehd to Injdia 
would be able to trace here the zealous exactions of “ a first-rate settlement officer.” 
The blessings of a nirkk are unknown in the bazars. Every man, or rather every 
woman, (for the women are the chief traffickers) takes her goods to market, and charges 
what she sees fit; prices thus find their level. All that is wanting to raise the impor¬ 
tance and prosperity of Tenasserim, is a population to clear and cultivate her extensive 
forests. The gross amount of the revenue collected in the three provinces is, I believe, 
four lakhs of Rs. per annum ; the total expenditure, civil and military, nearly twelve 
lakhs. The military establishment is disproportionately large, in consequence of the 
peculiar isolated position of these ^provinces, surrounded as they are on three sides by 
foreign states; with one of which, (Siam) we have no regular intercourse, and no resi¬ 
dent at its court. The provinces are at the same time cut off from any direct support 
from the rest of British India. A corps of Talains, for local duties, was lately attempted 
to be raised ; but Government would not sanction the high rate of pay which they 
required, the project therefore was abandoned. In consequence of the heavy expendi¬ 
ture beyond the revenue collected, there must be a great accumulation of specie among 
the Burmans. A part of their money is spent in silk cloths of Ava manufacture, which 
are very expensive, and a small proportion in English cottons and muslins for the head 
dress. All Burmans are fond of dressing smartly. The superiority of their clothes, and 
the comfort of their houses on this coast, as compared with those of the same classes in 
Hindustan, immediately strike a new comer. The Burmans possess in an eminent 
degree the elements of becoming a superior people to the surrounding nations. They 
have few prejudices and no cast. They are brave; they have great energy of mind and 
body ; and possess what may be called a desirable quality in an uncivilized people, 
namely, great curiosity. They are an independent set of men, and have an open, 
free bearing, though perfectly respectful in their demeanor to their superiors. I 
speak of the people under our Government. I do not mean to say that in 
the Burman Empire there is not to be found the same chicanery and disregard 
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to truth which unhappily prevails in India; bat I do Bay, that the Bar¬ 
mans appear to have a greater capacity for improvement than their neighbours. 
Fewer difficulties and prejudices lie in their way; they are not encased in the impene¬ 
trable armour of caste ; under a good Government, with the blessing of education, 
their many good qualities will be turned to account. Had we possessed any consider¬ 
able portion of thickly populated territory in Burmah, (Rangoon for instance and the 
surrounding country,) for one half the time we have beru in Bengal, the English 
and Burmans would by this time have become an united people. The women of rank 
would have mingled in European society, and the intermarrying of Europeans with res¬ 
pectable Barman families, would have cemented our hold on the country, and the affec¬ 
tions of the people. We should not have been the isolated, separated Bet we are in 
India. Perhaps no Englishman can associate freely with any person unless he eats in 
company with him. A Burman is not backward in doing justice to the good cheer of 
an European. A capital understanding eststs between the European soldiers and the 
Burmans. The former go to the market without knowing a word of the language of 
the latter, but from mutual confidence a bargain is soon struck. The food of the labour¬ 
ing classes consists of rice, fish and gnapec ; the latter is salted fish, mashed into a 
paste, the odour of the commonest sort of which is not very agreeable to an European. 
All the fruits of Bengal are found here in perfection, with the exception of the man- 
goe, which is inferior. The Coast also produces in addition, the doreean and man- 
gosteen ; the latter grows only at Mergui. The wild plantain is found here; it has 
scarcely any pulp, being filled with large black seeds The cultivated plantains 
have a superior flavour to those of Bengal. The best fish found on the coast arc the 
pomfret, sole and sea mullet; oysters are also abundant. The «angoe-fish are inferior 
to those of the Hooghly. 

Of the temperature of the provinces I can say but little. The S. W. iqpnsoen sets in 
about the middle of May. The rain is heavy and almost incessant. The air is then cool 
but the confinement to the house is tedious. Notwithstanding the excessive dampness of 
the atmosphere, the climate is very healthy as is shewn by the few patients in the Euro¬ 
pean hospital, when compared with that of any station in Bengal or the Upper Provinces. 
During the months of August and September I found at Maulamyne, that while rain con¬ 
tinued constant, the thermometer rauged between the hours of 8 a. m. and 4 f. m. 
from 73° to 78°. If the weather chanced to clear for a day or two, it would rise to 85° 
or 86°: but this was not often. During October when the rain moderated, the ther¬ 
mometer generally stood at 8 a. u. 76° and at 4 p m. 80°. In November, when 
there was a little rain during the early part of the month, the average at 8 a. m. was 
74° and 84° at 4 p. m. In Tavoy during January the range of the thermometer was 
generally from 58° or 60° at sunrise to 84° or 85° daring the warmest part of the day. 
Hot nights are not kqowu on the coast, and a blanket is sometimes necessary during the 
rainy season. There is said to be very warm weather throughout the provinces during 
March, April, and the beginning of May; but I was not ou the coast duriug those 
months. -A- P. 
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THE JUDICIAL SYSTEM OF INDIA. 


REPORT OF CHARLES H. CAMERON, F.8Q., ONE OF HIS MAJESTY'S COMMISSIONERS OF INQUIRY, UPOM 
THE JUDICIAL ESTABLISHMENTS AND PROCEDURE IN CEYLON; DATED 3lST JANUARY, 1832. 


SPECIAL OBJECTS OP JUD'CIAL ESTABLISHMENT# 
AND PROCEDURE IN CEYLON. 

The condition of t ic native inhabitants of 
the Island of Ceylon imposes lipoma govern¬ 
ment which has their improvement at heart, 
the necessity not only of providing cheap and 
accessible judicatures for the relief of tho*o 
who have sull'ered injury, and the punishment i 
of those who have indicted it, but also of] 
guarding with peculiar anxiety, against the 
danger that the judicatures themselves should 
be employed as the means of perpetrating that 
injustice which it is the object of their insti¬ 
tution to prevent. 


The disregard of an oath, and of troth in 
general among the natives is notorious; not 
less so is their readiness to gratify their ma¬ 
lignant passion through the medium of vexa¬ 
tious litigation. 

Before, therefore, any man is permitted 
to direct the process of a coart of justice 
against another; before any man is permitted 
to cast upon another the burden of defending 
himself; before any part to a shit is permitted 
to cast upon his adversary any burden of 
proof, every possible means must be adopted 
to ascertain that lie has probable ground! 
for doing so. 


It is obvious that the importance of a good 
system of judicature increases in proportion 
to the deficiency of those other restraints up¬ 
on the bad passions of mankind, which pass 
under the general name of morality, and in 
Ceylon these restraints arc deficient to such a 
'degree, that each individual owes nearly all 
the security he enjojs to the protection of the 
law. 

Bat if the protection of the law is to be 
granted at all to the great mass of the native 
population, it,must be granted gratuitously, 
that is to say, tin* expense, without which tbe 
intervention of judicial power cannot be ob¬ 
tained, must not be imposed upon any indi¬ 
vidual until it becomes apparent that he was 
not entiled to that intervention. 

The smallest sums are of great importance 
to the natives of Ceylon, not only on account 
of their general poverty, but also on account 
of the high value of money; so that fees of 
stamps, which from their small amount would 
seem to oppose scarcely any'obstacle to the 
attainment of justice by the poor in England, 
muRt frequently operate as a complete denial 
of it in Ceylon. 

At the same time, however, that the great¬ 
est facility mast be afforded to every man who 
is really seeking redress, the utmost vigilance 
mast be exerted, to prevent legal proceedings 
from being perverted to purposes of vexation 
and oppression. 


Those judicial establVihments, and that 
scheme of procedure which I am about to 
recommend to your Lordship, have therefore 
two principal objects in view, and for the 
aftninment of each of these objectstWo dis¬ 
tinct sew of means seem to be essential. 

The first object is— 

I. To render it as easjr as possible for 
any man to cnforco his rights through the 
medium of a court of justice. 

That two sets of means for its attainment 
arc— 

1st. The establishment of a sufficient num¬ 
ber of courts to which tbe suitor may apply 
with the least possible expense and delay. 

2d. Sueh a constitution of the oourts as 
will insure, in the highest possible degree, 
correctness of decision. 

II. To render it as difficult as possible for 
any man to inflict, injury upon another through 
tiie medium of such courts as have been indi¬ 
cated above. 

The two sets of means for its attainment 
are— 

1st. A rigorous investigation into the truth 
of c.ory allegation upon which & court of 
justice is required to lend its aid to a suitor. 

2d. The infliction of punishment upon 
eve y suitor who wilfully attempts to mislead 
the court. 
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THB JUDICIAL SYSTEM OF INDIA. 


ACTUAL, JUDICIAL ESTABLISHMENTS AND 
PROCEDURE. 

Before I submit any recommendation to 
your Lordship, It will be proper to describe 
the judicial establishments and the forms of 

{ traced u re now existing in Ceylon, so far at 
east as to enable you to judge of their defects 
with reference to what I have stated as the 
principal objects to be attained, and the 
means of attaining them. 

For a more complete and detailed acconnts, 
I take the liberty of- referring your Lordship 
to the replies of the different judges of the 

S uestions which for the most part, were ad- 
ressed to them by my colleague, and to the 
printed laws of the island 

JUDGES OF ORIGINAL JURISDICTION, NUMBER AND 
DESCRIPTION OF 

The judges having original and local juris¬ 
diction are sufficiently numerous, or more 
than sufficiently numerous for all the pur¬ 
poses of justice. 

There arc in the Maritime provinces seven 
(*) provincial judges, and twenty sitting 
magistrates. 

In the Kandyan provinces, one jndicial com 


does not sum up the evidence, nor give In 
general the reasons for his decision, all that 
the parties or the public, or even the judge 
himself, can know is, that he has given a deci¬ 
sion in favour of A. and against B. Bnt upon 
what state of facts the judgment has proceed¬ 
ed, or what points of law have been deter¬ 
mined by it, can only be matter of vague con¬ 
jecture. 

This evil pervades all classes of suits; but 
it is aggravated to the highest pitch in those 
suits arising in the maritime provinces, for 
the correct decision of which the Legislature 
appears to have been most anxious to pro¬ 
vide ; viz. suits in which the value in dispute 
being above 15/., an appeal lies to the minor, 
or to the high court of appeal. In such suits, 
the provincial judge is bound by law, provid¬ 
ed a witness be competent, to receive and take 
down whatever he states, however irrelevant 
to the matter in dispute. 

This was no doubt an expedient, but it is 
Purely a very clumsy oue, for insuring to an 
appellant party the benefit of any evidence 
which, in the opinion of the court of appeal, 
might be relevant to the issue. It does indeed 
attain this object, but at the same time it 
enables a party to waste the time of the court 


. ._:__ oiauius a uiirit m waste tuo uinc ui me uuuit 

f-on- o sitting J below, and to embarrass the points for its 

•gent, and ten agents of government; and on , • r 

this point, the only alteration I shall have to, dccls ‘ on to an * extent * 
propose is, that the distinction between these: The proper course is, undoubtedly, to leave 
functionaries should be abolished in name the question of admission or rejection in the 
and substance, and their number more accu*j first instance to the court of original juris- 
rately adjusted to the quantity of business to diction, and to let its decision, upon that 
lie transacted. j question itself, be brought before the appcl- 

EDUCATION OF JUDGES OF ORIGINAL JURISDICTION. ! }? te court. This is what takes place in Eng- 
... . Hish procedure, by means of motions for a new 

All the above-mentioned functionaries arc tria , l ' and bU , 8 D f exceptions, 
at present gentlemen not only unconnected 1 
with the profession of the law, but whose 
edqpajjpn has been in no degree adapted to 
the special purpose of qualifying tjiem for 
the administration of justice, and who, by the 
usual course of promotion in the civil service, 

•me . 

fur the discharge of any 

PLEADING AND EVIDENCE. 


MARITIME PROVINCES. 

The provincial judges and sitting magis- 


practica)ly ackno wledged tu be Vqualiy fit ‘rates are not assisted by any jury or asses- 
the discharge of any other functions. i sora - The audience who frequent their 

courts consists of natives, with whom the 
judge does not associate, and whose good 
opinion is of little or no importance to him. 


The causes tried before the local judica- , 
tures all over the island are not reduced, by; There is no Bar in bis court, there isnoper- 


•ny rational and methodical system of plea¬ 
ding, to one or more disputed points of fact 
or law. 

The court is generally obliged to give judg¬ 
ment without any previous separation of the 
matters really at issue, and the proofs appli¬ 
cable to them, from the confused mass of 
abatement and evidence with which the pas¬ 
sions and ignorance of the parties, induce 
them to encumber the case; and as the judge 


(a) Whoever in colled noon to taraticate the leg illation or 
Ceylon win ewopo mar perplex tty, by knowing that the provincial 
qimry rgv^jrged by cBanpea (very extensive change* certainly} 


Tbe provtarJal court* and the landnada are indeed treated aa 
distinct InaUtntkma in tbe Charter of IMS, tee UthVeeUm of 
w WaH sMHAmT ha farmer *nd re ettabHatoti thetatter; unit also 



son present to whom, either officially nr from 
motives of respect, he is called upon to sum 
up the evidence, and to state his view of the 
law applicable to the state of facts which tbe 
evidence establishes. 

Setting aside, therefore, the apprehension 
of an appeal, of which I shall presently show 
the incfficacy, I may safely assert that every 
provincial judge or sitting magistrate who 
goes through the process necessary for arriv¬ 
ing at a just conclusion upon the matters 
submitted to him, or Indeed who bestows any 
painful attention upon them, does so from 
the sole motive of satisfying his own consci¬ 
entious lore of justice. 

• *«•**•• 


For every step which a suitor is permitted 
to take in these courts, and the same Is. true 
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of all the courts In the island, whether exer¬ 
cising original or appellate jurisdiction, ex¬ 
cept the supreme court (a), he is obliged to 
pay, under the name of a stamp duty, a sum 
which, though it may be small and ineffec¬ 
tual Tor the beneficial purpose of raising a re¬ 
venue, is large and powerful for the flagitious 
purpose of indiscriminately repressing liti¬ 
gation. 

An exemption, however, from the payment 
of these duties may be obtained upon peti¬ 
tion to the Governor to use in formi pauperis. 
Such “ petitions shall be presented to the 
court in which the suit is pending or to be 
instituted, or from which the appeal is made 
or to be made ; and the poverty of the appli¬ 
cant must be proved to the court by his own 
affidavit and the affidavit of two other per¬ 
sons;” and the court is to “ make inquiry 
and certify its opinion whether the applicant 
has apparently a good cause of action or de¬ 
fence.” # 

On this subject a Minute of Government, 
dated 15th October, 1810, is a very instructive 
document, because it shows how huge a class 
of persons in Cejlon is in a conditibu to avail 
itself of this ehuritable privilege, and at the 
same time how insignificant an object this 
large class and its interests have appeared in 
the eyes of the colonial government. 

*' The number of suits (says this Minute) 
admitted to be carried on in forma pauperis 
having become very great, and new applica¬ 
tions being daily made, it has been deemed 
necessary that all depending petitions be 
transmitted to the courts to which they relate, 
and that such others as may hereafter be pre¬ 
sented will be referred in like manner, to 
remain in deposit till further orders. 

*' Provincial judges and magistrates are 
requested to establish amongst these claims 
such order of priority and succession as may 
appear just, reporting the same for his 
Excellency’s information, and also stating 
when, and in what proportion, the general 
business of the court will admit, without pub¬ 
lic inconvenience, of entertaining more pau¬ 
per suits.” • 

The community being thus divided into 
those who can afford to pay for justice and 
those who cannot, the inconvenience of the 
former class, as distingushed from that of the 
latter, is openly designated as the public in¬ 
convenience; and the poor are plainly told 
that the government will only distribute jus¬ 
tice gratuitously at those seasons when the 
sale of it is slack. Those who cannot pay 
are plainly told that they have no right by 
law to the services of a court of justice, but 
that, by sufferance, they may glean as much 
of them as is left after the true owners have 
taken all they have occasion for. 

The effectual means are adopted under the 
present system for ascertaining the truth of 
the grounds on which the parties make ap- 


(oJ Ttans ms Am of coart psyvble by the saltan in the Su| 
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plications for delay. The groihd of these 
applications is generally the alleged absouce 
of witnesses; and to what an extent the prac¬ 
tical evil resulting from this cause has been 
carried, will appear from the following ex¬ 
tracts taken from the evidence of those who 
are most competent to speak upon the subject, 
viz. the proctors who practise at Colombo. 
The experience of these gentlemen is in 
general confined to the provincial court of 
Colombo ; but on this point the preliminary 
observation of Mr. Henry Staples should be 
kept in view. 

“ I will now proceed to point out more fully 
the causes of this delay and the other detects 
; that occur in its proceedings. 1 speak, how- 
'ever, ouly of the provincial court of Colombo, 
i which, with all its defects, is by far superior 
to those of the other provinces, its officers 
and practitioners having more opportunities 
to observe and compare their proceedings, 
with those of the supreme court and correct 
what is imperfect, while the latter have espe¬ 
cially the benefit of practising before the high 
: court of appeal, and a greater field open td 
i them for improvement in their profession. 

I Having been iu different parts of the island, 
;und having also had many opportunities of 
observing the proceedings of the other pro¬ 
vincial courts in appealable cases, I have no 
doubt that considerably more reform is need¬ 
ed in those courts than in that of Colombo.” 

Upon the subject of which I am treating, 
Mr. Henry Staples thus expresses himself: 

“ The next step is, by filing lists of the 
! parties’witnesses, to wh^h no other names 
; can be added, as in respect of written evi¬ 
dence, the case being fixed for hearing is 
postponed successively from time to lime for 
the attendance of absent witnesses, |hp par¬ 
ties never being called upon or obliged of 
lliemseftes to produce them. I have known 
cases postponed in this manner from one to 
nearly three years. A plaintiff is thus at li¬ 
berty to annoy a defendant for years together 
by keeping a suit pending over him, and a 
defendant can on the other hand prevent the 
plaintiff from recovering a just demand while 
squandering away his substance before his 
creditors’ eyes; and this delay the defendant 
too often effects by giving in a long list of 
witnesses (most of whom are either fictitious, 
or the persons whose names appear, know 
nothing of the matter); and here let it be 
observed, that the provincial judge consider 
themselves obliged, by the 25th clause of the 
proclamation, examine every witness, if the 
parties insist upon it. This obligation on the 
part of the provincial judges, doubtless arose 
from a conviction by the framers of the pro¬ 
clamation, that the ignorance of the judges 
would probably make them reject evidence 
which ought to haVe been received, though 
the clause does not seem to imply it. 

“ Tht practice of preventing the witnesses 
from attending, or subpoenas from being served 
upon them, is often resorted to for the duv 

E ose of delaying the case. Some rules might 
e laid down to prevent these abuses; and 
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tbe best that occur to me are, that a party 
should be obliged to produce his witnesses or 
show good grounds, on affidavit, why they are 
not forthcoming, and that they are so material 
to his ease that he cannot safely .proceed to 
trial without them.” 

Mr. Drieberg says, “ I may s iy, that it is 
partly owing to this want of power in the pro¬ 
vincial judge, that suits in the court here are 
delayed. He is bound to hear all the wit¬ 
nesses that a party calls, particularly when it 
is appealable, unless waived, although in 
Isis mind a point has been sufficiently proved 
by the witnesses already examined. If one t 
witness is absent in a case, and the party at j 
whose instance he was subpoenaed alleges 
that it is a material witness, the court post- j 
pones the decision of the suit until he is ex¬ 
amined, without making any inquiry as to 
what facts are to be proved by him.” 

The provincial judge of Jaffna remarks on 
the same subject: “ The proceedings cer¬ 
tainly allow of being protracted by parties 
interested in such delay. The great cause 
of delay is, the lion-attendance of witnesses 
outlie day fixed for trial, and persons wishing 
to protract the proceedings will often pur¬ 
posely insert in the lists of their witnesses 
names of persons w hom they know to be ab¬ 
sent from the place, or induce the witnesses 
on their own or the opposite side to absent 
themselves. It is difficult, or indeed almost 
impossible, to discover and check this system 
of tricking, and cases are therefore often 
unnecessarily delayed by it.” 

Mr. Justice Marshall, it}.examining the plau 
of a circuit court for the trial of civil suits, says 
“ One rarely takes up the proceedings of any 
case from a provincial court, in which one 
postponement at least has not taken place 
(more«Aommonly several) by desire of one j 
or the other of the parties, on accouqj of the i 
absence of material witnesses. This is a > 
gronnd on which it is scarcely possible to! 
resist tbe postponement of a trial, if it be' 
true, and the truth of which it is not easy 
to ascertain. Let affidavits he required of 
Die absence and even of the facts which 
would be proved by the absent witnesses, 
and this is going farther than English practice 
would warrant; the necessary affidavits to 
any number and in any from which might be 
proscribed would never be wanting.” 

It is clear that a judge may canse as much 
mischief by granting delay upon the allega¬ 
tion of grounds which have no existence in 
fact, as by inisdecision on matters of law, yet 
in the one case he does not feel himself under 
anything like the same degree of responsibi¬ 
lity as in the other. As the appellate juris¬ 
dictions are now constituted, the granting or 
refuting of applications for delay never comes 
under their cognizance.* But even if the 
judge bag the strongest motive for doing 
upon such applications what justice requires, 
the existing practice does ndt afford him the 
means. Mr. Staples, in the above extract 
from his evidence, recommends that the party 
applying should show by affidavit why his 


witnesses are not .forthcoming, and that ha 
cannot safely proceed to trial without them ; 
but snob affidavits, as Mr. Justice Marshall 
remarks, would never be wanting; and the 
only effectual remedy for this great abuse is, 
to apply to the assertions of the party respect¬ 
ing the absence and the materiality of his 
witnesses, that test which is found to be the 
most powerful detector of falsehood in other 
cases, viz. vivA voce examination and cross- 
examination ; and this is accordingly what I 
shall recommend in i;s proper place. 

Great difficulties appear to be thrown in the 
way of plaintiffs, even after the question 
between them and tbeir adversaries has been 
determined, in consequence of fraudulent 
claims being set up to property taken in exe¬ 
cution. 

On this subje -t, Mr. H. Staples observes, 
“ In no one instance is there so much delay 
experienced as in eases of execution, when 
a party, who, after a long lapse and consi¬ 
derable trouble has obtained a judgment, is 
unable to reap the fruits of it, bv the oppor- 
tuuiles which the practice of the court, the 
fiscal’s regulation, and the defects of his 
department afforded to a debtor, and to those 
who, from the nature of their office, arc able 
to assist him in delay ing to enforce the pay¬ 
ment of his debt. 

“ The regulation obliges the fiscal to delay 
exc“uting any writ against any property 
claimed by a third person, hut he is to report 
every such claim to the court from whence 
the writ issues. It does not authorize him to 
inquire whether the claim be well or ill- 
fouuded, lire nature of it, or to require the 
production of any deeds or other evidence for 
the inluruutiiun of the court. 

“ This pail of the proceedings of the pro¬ 
vincial court is attended with more mischief 
and abuse than any other. How often does ij 
happen that a debtor causes some creature of 
his to enlci a claim 10 property seized, without 
the latter haviug a shadow of title to it. The 
fiscal must of necessity report sueli claim, 
and the debtor thus gains his object of*delay¬ 
ing the execution of the writ, ^ri the return 
of which the claimant is cited to appear and 
establish his title to'the property. Perhaps 
he does not attend to this notice; if this he 
the rase, the w ril re-issues with instructions 
to carry it into effect without attending to 
such claim; hutanoihcr claimant appears, and 
the same course is pursued till the plaintiff'is 
often tired out, and forced into any arrange¬ 
ment that his debtor, the defendant, may 
have proposed. But claims in execution, 
whether well or ill founded, if proceeded in, 
seldom take less than a year for their deci¬ 
sion, for though the regulation enjoins that 
they be beard summarily, yet by tbe practice 
of the provincial coart, the whole proceed¬ 
ings are conducted in tbe same manner, and 
through ail the stages as in an ordinary suit, 
and the same postponements take place for 
the same causes as in other cases, without 
any difference or exception whatever, and tbe 
same expenses are incurred. I have known 
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■neb claims to bare taboo upwards of two 
years before they were decided,' in short, the 
same length of time as in any other ease." 

The evil here described is certainly a rery 
grievous one, I do not, however, perceive that 
there is any tiling in the nature of a claim 
made by a third person to property taken in 
execution, which renders it proper to be deci¬ 
ded in a more summary manner than a claim 
to property under any other cricumstances. 
But the process of bringing the claimant be¬ 
fore the court by a citation is unnecessarily 
circuitous. The claimant, giving notice to the 
fiscal to hold his hand, should come at once 
before the curt like any other plaintiff, and 
then, like him, he will undergo, if my views 
should meet your Loidship’s approbation,such 
an examination as is best calculated to bring 
to light the real nature of his claim, and such 
punishment, should its falsehood be establish¬ 
ed, as is best calculated to preveut a repeti- j 
iron of such,attempts. 

The process of the local courts appears fb 
be executed in a very negligent mauner. The 
evidence we possess on this subject also is de¬ 
rived from the proctors resident 14 Colombo, 
and it shows that there arc t..o causes of neg¬ 
ligence in executing the process of the local 
courts. First, that the fiscal, who is the execu¬ 
tive oIticer of all couits in the maritime 


whether the fiscal is liable to punishment by 
attachment or otherwise by th£ provincial 
court, for remissness in the execution of its 
process; and I should think that if this power 
were to be expressly given to that court, it 
will have another beneficial effect in the en¬ 
forcement of its process, as the fiscal will 
then know that punctuality is the only means 
of eluding the punishment which will other¬ 
wise fall upon him." 

Mr. Ililtebrand says, “ But the reverse is 
the case with the process issued from the pro¬ 
vincial court of Colombo, which is an addi¬ 
tional cause of the delay of cases in that 
court, which, very often waits in vain for the 
attendance of the several defendants and 
witnesses on the day and at the hour appoint¬ 
ed for their appearance, owing to the non- 
scrvice of the process on them in due time, 
if at all. This delay and irregularity is of 
more frequency, and very glaring, in respect 
to the process of execution, which is very 
seldom or never returned to court on the day 
it is returnable, much less is tlic money, which 
is commanded to he levied by this process, 
regularly and punctually recovered and re¬ 
turned to the court, but on the contrary, it is 
delayed for many months, nay, nor even for 
years together, without carrying it into full 
execution. 


provinces, receives no remuneration lor execu¬ 
ting the process of the lo al couits ; and se¬ 
condly, that he is not piaelically liable to be 
puuished by them for neglect of duty ; 1 say 
piaclicuily, fur though the law on the subject 
seems to be generally considered doubtful, I 
entirely ugree with the opinion expressed in 
tlie evidence of Mr. liillehrand, that every 
person is subject to the court of which lie is 
an ollicer, in respect to his oilice. 

Mr. Driebtnj says,“ The court has likewise 
no power to punish the fiscal, or the headmen 
acting under him, for their negligence in exe¬ 
cuting process, which is the main cause in 
consequence whereof witnesses cannot be 
easily brought before the court, and again 
the difficult) to bring before the court the ser¬ 
ver of the subpoena upon an absent witness 
who is to verify the service on oath before an 
attachment can be issued. 

Mr. Martensz says, “ The fiscal, though per¬ 
sonally responsible for the acts of his depu¬ 
ties, takes no part in the execution of the 
process of the provincial court, and indeed 
interferes very little with the execution of the 
process of that court, because lie derives no 
sort of fee or emolument, while upon the 
writs of the‘supreme court he receives a fee 
of 6 per cent, up to 500 rix-doliars, and above 
that sum, 3 per cent, on the amount of the 
writs, besides other fees for serving every 
citation and order of that court; and I should 
therefore think that if some remuneration 
were allowed to him, or rather to the person 
who carries the writ into execution, as also 
for serving every other process of the provin¬ 
cial court, he might be stimulated to more 
activity in the execution of the process of 
that court likewise. It is a doubtful question 


“ The reason of this striking difference, I 
think to be first, because the fiscal receives 
certain fees to execute the process of the 
supreme court, and none for that of the pro¬ 
vincial court, and therefore in one case he is 
active and diligeqt, and in the other remiss 
and indolent; and seeigidly, because he is 
aware that the supreme court is vested with 
the power of visiting him with fine and impri¬ 
sonment for any neglect of his duty: and on 
the contrary, it is opposed by hitnt»-aiMl by 
many gibers, that tlie provincial court has no 
such power vested in it, contrary, as I humbly 
believe, lo all principle of law, at least con¬ 
trary to the civil or Roman Dutch laws, 
according to which every person is subject to 
the court of which lie is an officer, in respect 
to his office, although he be not subject to the 
jurisdiction of such court by virtue of any 
right or privilege he may be entitled to; but 
the reason generally assigned by the fiscal 
when he is called upon to answer for the 
neglect of his duty is, that he has no control 
over the headmen, and therefore unable to 
force them to execute his orders; and al¬ 
though this plausible excuse may, in some 
degree, hold good with respect to the process 
that is to be executed by headmen in the 
corles, still it is no answer or justification 
with regard to process, that is to be executed 
within the gravels, and respecting which he 
has very seldom, if ever, given a satisfactory 
answer, whenever he has been called upon to 
account its delay; and yet he has never been 
visited by the court by any sort of dnresse or 
amerffement for reasons above stated." 

These extracts will show your Lordship that, 
even if the decrees of the local jodioatnres 
were the result of the profoundest legal know- 
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ledge and the most diligent investigation, 
and if dure eoaid be obtained with the least 
possible delay and expense, the suitors would 
be still very far from deriving from them that 
protection which is the greatest blessing of 
good government. 

The principal defect in the civil jurisdic¬ 
tion alloted to the local courts, consists in the 
almost complete exemption of Europeans from 
it, and in the nature of the exception to the 
completeness of that exemption. 

No provincial judge can try any cause in 
which a European is defendant, in which the 
value in dispute exceeds 71. 10*., though he 
can try causes between natives to any amount. 
My anxiety for the improvement of the na¬ 
tives of India docs not render me blind to the 
marked distinctions which exist _ between 
them in their present moral condition and 
their European governors; and I think it 
highly important that such distinctions should 
not be neglected in constructing institutions 
for our Eastern possessions. 

I would not, for example, trust a native 
with power over his countrymen in any case 
in which pecuniary considerations do mot pre¬ 
vent the employment of a European. Their 
general contempt for the rights of inferiors, 
and the abominable spirit of caste, render 
them very unsafe depositaries of such a trust. 
But all men are equally entitled to protection 
from those who undertake to govern them; 
to protection from each other, as well as from 
external enemies; the lower too the moral 
condition of the people, the more do they need 
such protection; the more |oo is their govern¬ 
ment concerned, both in interest and duty, 
to afford it to them. 

It must be remembered, that in Ceylon the 
provincial courts administer the same laws 
as the supreme court, so that there is not the 
same reason for this distinction between 
Europeans and natives as in Continental In¬ 
dia; and the distinction does not here, as 
there, merely separate the causes of Euro¬ 
peans from those of natives, but it places on 
one side those causes of Europeans in which 
the value in dispute exceeds 7/. 10i,, and on 
the other, those causes of Europeans in which 
the value in dispute falls short of 71. 10*. toge¬ 
ther with all the causes of natives, and leads 
therefore to the inevitable inference, that 
these last are of no more account in the eyes 
of the government than those trifling interests 
of Europeans (as they are generally though 
improperly considered) with which they are 
thus classed. 

The truth is, that the administration of jus¬ 
tice to natives is of far more importance than 
its administration to Europeans, because they 
are so much less disposed to do justice to each 
other voluntarily; and I know of noinstru- 
meat so powerful for gradually inducing upon 
them habits* of honesty and sincerity as a 
judicial establishment, by which fraudiand 
falsehood may be exposed to the greatest pos¬ 
sible risk of detection and punishment. 

The eivil jurisdiction of the sitting magis¬ 
trates has the same limits with regard to Euro- 
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peafts, as that of the provincial judges, with 
the exception of the sitting magistrates of 
Kfulletivoe, Trinoomale, and Battioaloa, who 
can try civil causes in which a European is 
defendant, provided the valae in dispute does 
not exceed 22 1 . 10 *. * 

The provincial cour^pave a testamentary 
jurisdiction, (which is apparently considered 
to include the power of appointing guardians 
to minors) which they have exercised de facto 
since the year 1805.-. 

The Regulation No. 6, of 1826, legalises the 
past exercise of this jurisdiction, and pro¬ 
vides for the future exercise of it by the pro¬ 
vincial courts. 

This part of the business of the court ap¬ 
pears to be oouducted in a peculiarly negli- 
gent and unsatisfactory manner. 

On this subject the evidence of Mr. Ju- 
meaux, who practises as a proctor both in the 
supreme court and in the provincial court of 
Cblombo, is very important. 

“ Should the proi incial court of Colombo 
continue, I am of opinion that its testamen¬ 
tary and luatrimonial jurisdiction, and the 
cases in them now pending, should be trans¬ 
ferred to the supreme court without delay, for 
the evils in this class of cases are incalcula¬ 
ble in the provincial court of Colombo; I 
dare say it is worse in the out-stations, owing 
to the distance they are from the supreme 
court. In this supreme court, one of the 
principal duties of the master in equity is to 
admit and check the accounts of the adminis¬ 
trators and executors immediately uuder its 
control by which the interests of minors and 
others are protected, whilst in the provincial 
court of Colombo, executors and administra¬ 
tors have uncontrolled management of the 
property of minors and absentees. 

“ The testamentary business of the court is 
shamefully conducted for want of a sufficient 
establishment to attend to it, as well as to the 
great press of other business that daily enga¬ 
ges attention. 

“ No official administrator has ever been 
appointed to administer to intesiate estates, 
and the proceedings of the court in its testa¬ 
mentary jurisdiction are loose and improper, 
ly conducted, and the provincial judge is 
really incapable of remedying the defects that 
exist in these particulars. It is the opinion 
of every one that the testamentary business 
throughout the island ought to be thrown into 
the supreme court, where every attention is 
paid to it, and every remedy known and given 
to the persons interested." 

A case came to my knowledge in conse- 
qnence of a petition presented to Colonel 
Colebrooke and myself, which confirms the 
view taken on this subject by Messrs, Ju- 
meaux and Henry Staples; and it illustrates 
in so striking a way how shamefully the in¬ 
terests of minors are neglected under the 
present system, and how great the necessity 
is for some reform in that system, that I think 
it right to bring it very concisely wider your 
Lordship's notice. 
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The petition presented to Colonel Colebrooke 
and myself, stated facts which seemed to os to 
call for some inquiry on oor part, as being 
illustrative, if true, of the mode of proceed¬ 
ing in the provincial coarts. We did ac¬ 
cordingly inquire, an^ the following appeared 
to be the facts of the fjye. 

Hettige Isabella Perera, a minor, who pre¬ 
sented the petition, was the daughter of Het¬ 
tige Justina Perera. Upon the death of the 
latter, administration wajf. granted by the pro¬ 
vincial court of Colombo, and on the 22d June 
1810, the sum of 759 r.ds. 7 f. was paid into 
that court by the administrator, as the share of 
the minor. This sum was deposited in the 
cutchcrry of Colombo, and out of it a sum of 
750 r.ds. was lent, on interest, to one A. P. 
Dirksz, on the 28th July, 1819. In May, 1820, 
a sum of 50 r-ds. 7f. 2p., arising from interest 
on the sura so lent out, was paid to one Gare- 
tooregy Gabriel Perera, for the maintenance 
of the minor. On the 22d November, 1820. 
A. P. Dirksz paid into court the sum borrowed, 
750 r-ds., and 38 r-ds. 3f. for further interc-U, 
both which sums were deposited in the 
cutcherry of Colombo, and whio^ making 
together, with the balance of 9 r-ds. 7f. then 
in deposit, a total of 797 r.ds. 10f., remained 
unproductive in the cutchcrry until the 24th 
September, 1830, and where it might have re¬ 
mained unproductive until the minor attained 
her full age, as it seems to be no part of the 
duty of the judge, or of any officer of bis court, 
to look after the interests of minors. 

Some time previous to the 6th April, 1830, 
the minor presented a petition to the Governor, 
stating that she was in a destitute condition, 
and praying that the money to which she 
was entitled might be made available for her 
support. 

The petition was referred by the Governor 
to the provincial judge of Colombo, who re¬ 
ported that the court had offered the sum in 
question “ to the petitioner, or any other per¬ 
son on her behalf, to take, on giving sufficient 
security, for the benefit of the minor." 

On the 24th September, 1830, the money was 
paid to Henry Augustus Marshall, £sq., who, 
at the request of the minor, had been ap¬ 
pointed her guardian, on his giving the re¬ 
quisite security. 

.At the rate of interest which may be ob¬ 
tained in Ceylon, the fortune of this girl (for 
such a sum is really a considerable fortune to 
a native girl) would have been more than 
doubled, had it been the duty of any respon¬ 
sible person to see that it was properly em¬ 
ployed. 

The courts of the sitting magistrates have 
only criminal jurisdiction, and that sort of 
civil jurisdiction which is usually called or¬ 
dinary civil jurisdiction; but the provincial 
courts have, I believe, every species of juris¬ 
diction ; it is said, indeed, that they have no 
* initable jurisdiction, but such an expression, 
when nsed in reference to a country in which 
the Batch. Homan law prevails, has a meaning 
ev *tJ different from that which it ew*qie»lj 
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convey* to the minds of those bred in * coun¬ 
try like England, where a very large portion 
of rights is removed from the oogniaaaee of 
courts of law. 

All that the expression means, when applied 
to the provincial courts in Ceylon, is, I be-' 
LLpve, that they cannot grant the two sorts of 
relief known to the Dutch Roman law, “ Re¬ 
stitutio in integrum," and “ Judicial Relief; 1 * 
that is to say, that they cannot relieve a party 
against such of his own acts as he, being 
legally competent to perform, has been indu¬ 
ced to perform through fear, fraud, error, &o. ( 
nor can they relax the general rules laid down 
for regulating their own proceedings, upon 
the ground that such rules are productive of 
injustice in the particular case. 

These are powers both incident to courts of 
law in England, though the latter is called 
their equitable jurisdiction, and which every 
court is fit to be entrusted with which is fit for 
the administration of justice at all. 

The proceedings of the local judges are 
very insufficiently controlled by appellate 
judicatures. 

There are four minor courts of appeal, one 
at Colombo, one at Jaffna, one at Trineomale, 
and one at Galie. 

The constitution is still more defective than 
that of the courts of original jurisdiction. 
The judges who preside in them, like those 
whose decisions they are appointed to correct, 
have no education adapted to their functions; 
they sit without jury or assessors, and their 
proceedings attract. less attention than those 
of the courts of original jurisdiction. The 
minor court of appeal at Colombo may be 
taken as an example. The judges who sit in it 
are four in number, so that their responsibility 
would be quartered, were it not so small as to 
be practically indivisible. They are, the pro¬ 
vincial judge, the sitting magistrate (two of 
the functionaries from whom the appeal lies), 
the commissioner of revenue, and the collec¬ 
tor of customs, ali persons whose time ought 
to be fully occupied with their duties. 

The Regulation of government. No. 5, of 
1809, by which the minor courts of appeal 
were established, provides that they shall bo 
competent to receive appeals from the deci¬ 
sions of ali the provincial and other inferior 
courts within their respective jurisdiction in 
ail civil cases wiiatever, under the amount 
appealable to the high court of appeal, that is 
to say, under 30/. 

If the constitution of the minor courts of 
appeal had been such as to insure in any de¬ 
gree correctness of decision, the absence of 
all limitation downwards of the right of ap¬ 
pealing to them would have been highly com¬ 
mendable; for it is unquestionably in those 
causes which are*usually called trilling, in 
those causes the correct decision of which if 
of matt importance to the happiness. of th* 
people, that every motive ab extra which can 
stimulate the attention of the judge, aad im- 
ress him with a sense of responsibility, should 
a brought to bear upon him. , »• 
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Those who have legislated for Ceylon, how¬ 
ever, have been of a different opinion. By 
Regulation No. 9, of 1814, the appeal from 
the provincial courts is taken away, when the 
value in dispute does not exceed 15/., and the 
appeal from any other courts of inferior 
jurisdiction is taken away, when the value in 
dispute does not exceed 1/. 17*. 6d., exoeptr 
ing in cases “ wherein the title to or posses¬ 
sion of landed property shall directly or in¬ 
directly be in question.” * 

The preamble of tliis latter Regulation is 
remarkable; and ns my opinions are altoge¬ 
ther wrong, if the doctrine assumed by it be 
right, I shall offer a few remarks upon it. 

The preamble recites, that “ it is found by 
experience that the right of appealing to the 
minor conrts of appeal in coses of trilling 
value, serves only to encourage petty litiga¬ 
tion.” 


That experience should show this, cannot 
indeed be a matter of surprise to any one ; but 
experience has never shown that all petty 
litigation is an evil, or that petty injustice, 
which is a most grievous evil, can be pre¬ 
vented or remedied by any other deans. A 
snit for a sum under I/. 17*. Grl. mar indeed 
seem an object of contempt to an European 
judge. Considering any individual case by 
itself, he would probably rather pay the 
amount claimed than be at the trouble*of 
examining and deciding the question between 
the parties: but in the eyes of a native of 
Ceylon of the lower class, such a sum ap¬ 
pears, and with great reason, an object of very 
high importance, an object, the unjust deten¬ 
tion of whicb is calculated to excite in his 
mind the most violent animosity against the 
person who commits the wrong, and the go¬ 
vernment which fails to redress it. 


Among all the duties incumbent on the 
British rulers in the East, it is impossible to 
name one more imperative than that of pro¬ 
viding for the effectual decision by public 
authority of the disputes arising among tbe 
poorer classes, in other words, of providing 
for those classes the means of carrying on 
that petty litigation which this preamble so 
contemptuously stigmatizes. There is no be¬ 
nefit which a European government can confer 
upon its Asiatic subjects of the poorer class 
to valuable, and no means by which it can 
secure the permanence of its own dominion 
so honourably and effectually as this, and it 
is a benefit which none but an European go¬ 
vernment can confer. There is no way in 
which such part of the public property as the 
government might think fit to devote to elee¬ 
mosynary purposes, can be so beneficially 
employed as in paying judicial estabiish- 
ments, hjuwhich tbe poor may obtain really 
gratuitodPjustice. 

Tbe misery and resentment of a poor man 
suffering tfnder an act of injustice are most 
eiqelly aggravated by the contempt* with 

f lcb the legislative and the judicial powers 
u openly treat his misfortunes, and I can 
nceive no tie which wiU'bind the lower peo- 
die so strongly to their government, as a j udi- 


cial establishment so contrived as that the 
very same attention and discrimination should 
be employed upon their causes as upon those 
of their affluent neighbours. 

Your Lordship will find accordingly that 
tbe sort of appeal which I shall recommend 
will be extended to all oases, without refer¬ 
ence to tbe value of the object in dispute. 

. The high court of appeal is better con¬ 
stituted than the minor courts of appeal, so 
far as regards competency for the decision of 
legal questions, inasmuch as the two judges 
of the supreme court are members of it. The 
other members are the Governor, the chief 
secretary, and the commissioner of revenue, 
who, as far as regards any legitimate purposes 
of judicature, are superfluous, and whose 
time ought to be occupied with other duties. 

This court is furnished by the U2d section 
of the Charter of I8i»l, with very ample pow¬ 
ers lor correcting the mistakes and abuses of 
Idle subordinate jurisdictions; but as it sits 
always ht Colombo, its judgments must in 
general be founded upon such matter only 
as appear on the records transmitted from the 
courts in t?1iich the suits have been originally 
decided, as tiie instance of most of these 
courts from Colombo must make the bringing 
of witnesses thither an operation so difficult 
and expensive as to be beyond the means of 
ordinary suitors. 

When, therefore, I consider the general 
ignorance and poverty of the native suitors, 
and the general ignorance and dishonesty of 
their native legal advisers, together with the 
servility of both towards the Europeans in 
authority over them, it seems to me that the 
only mode of combining that unity which is 
every where essential to an appellate jurisdic¬ 
tion, considered as the ultimate expounder of 
the law, with that ubiquity which in Ceylon it 
must possess in order to be effectually acces¬ 
sible to the native suitors, and effectually to 
control the local judicatures, is to send one 
appeal court on circuit through the whole 
island to hear and determine appeals in causes 
of ail kinds; and this is accordingly the mea¬ 
sure which your Lordship will wijl find recom¬ 
mended in its proper place. 

By the 88tli section of the Charter of 1801, 
the high court of appeal is declared to be “ a 
court of civil jurisdiction for the hearing and 
determining appeals from all or any of tbo 
courts of justice established or which may be 
established within the said settlements and 
territories in the island of Ceylon, with their 
dependencies,”’except the supreme court. 
These words seem to hold out a promise of 
something like an uniform system of appel¬ 
late jurisdiction. But, as by the 90th section 
of the same Charter, the sum or value appeal¬ 
ed for must exceed 30/.; and as the sitting 
magistrates, who try tbe far greater number 
of civil causes, .are not competent to try 
causes of that description, tbe benefit of this 
appeal is in fact confined to a small portion of 
the suitors in the provincial courts. 

The returns which we possess do not enable 
me to ascertain accurately what tbe propor- 
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tion is between the onuses which may be car* 
Wed np to the high court of appeal and those 
which cannot, that is to say, between the 
causes in which the value in dispute exceeds 
SOL, anti the causes in which it docs not ex¬ 
ceed that sum. But these returns exhibit for 
the years 1826, 18*27, 1828, and half of 1829, 
the proportion between the causes in which 
the value in dispute exceeds 22/. 10«., and 
the causes in which it does not exceed that sum 
from which an approximative judgment may 
be formed of the proportion between the causes 
which are appealable to the high court, and 
the causes which arc not. Taking the average 
of the three years and a half above mentioned, 
I find that the number of civil causes tried 
annually in the maritime provinces (I omit the 
tew causes tried by the supreme court, which 
belong to an entirely diil'ercnt system of judi¬ 
cature), in which the value in dispute exceeds 
2*2/. I Os., is 083 ; while the number in which 
the value in dispute falls short of that sum* 
is, 14,107, giving a proportion of not quite 
one to twenty. So that, even if the amount 
which renders a cause appealable were reduced 
to three-fourths of what it actually is, more 
than 19 out of 2t) suitors would be excluded 
from the benclit of access to Ibis, the only 
appellate jurisdicli >n deserving of the name. 

The supervision of a competent public, and 
that of a competent appellate jurisdiction, are, 
1 believe, the only means by which courts ol 
original jurisdiction are rendered in any coun¬ 
try fitting instruments of judicature. Your 
Lordship will not therefore suppose that 1 
mean to cast any rellection upon the gentlemen 
who preside in the local courts of Coy Ion, when 
1 say, that it is contrary to all our experience 
of human nature that they should he able to 
find in the recesses of their own minds a suf¬ 
ficient motive for the excition of that u.ucinit- 
ting attention which is necessary for the in¬ 
vestigation and decision of the matters which 
come before them, and of Unit imperturbable 
patience which can alone control the move¬ 
ments of indignation which the importunity, 
folly, impertinence and knavery of Indian 
witnesses are calculated to excite. 

In criminal eases there is no appeal from 
the courts of original jurisdiction; but the 
supreme court (w liich is itself a court ol origi¬ 
nal jurisdiction, and. as such, will be presently 
described,) exercise over these courts iu cri¬ 
minal matters as much of superintendence ns 
cun be exercised by virtue of mandates in the 
naturo of writs of mandamus, certiorari, pro¬ 
cedendo and error. 

Very soon after my arrival in Ceylon, I bad 
the honour to make a report to your Lord- 
ship's predecessor in conjunction with Colonel 
Colebroake, on the dangerous uncertainty In 
which the right of the supreme court to issue 
writs of habeas corpus was involved, and in 
the encroachment which bad been made on 
that right, snpposing it legally vested in the 
court, by a llegulaion of government, passed 
ex post fact* by a former Lieutenant-Governor, 
which Regulation, notwithstanding the ex¬ 
press orders of Lord Bathurst for Us repeal, 
was still in force when I arrived In the island. 


In consequence of that Report, Sir George 
Murray was pleased to recommend to Hit-Ma¬ 
jesty to pass an Order in Council, which bat 
established the power of tho court to iatoo 
the mandate. 


In tho proper place, I shall recommend tht 
union In one court of all those functions 
which the proceedings of original judicatures 
of all sorts are superintended and controlled. 

Among the cSurts having local jurisdiction 
must be reckoned the supreme court, though 
it has also, in respect of certain classes, juris¬ 
diction over all ihe dominions which His 
Majesty had hi Ceylon at the time of its esta¬ 
blishment, that is to say, over all the maritine 
provinces, and its criminal jurisdiction and 
fiscal jurisdiction extend to all persons ia 
those provinces. 


In respect of its dignity, of the qualifica¬ 
tions of its judges and the expense of its 
establishment, the supreme court ought to hold 
the first place auioti& courts of local and origi¬ 
nal jurisdiction ; but in respect that it trans¬ 
acts only a very trilling ponion of the busi¬ 
ness, even in tiiat narrow district to which its 
local jurisdiction is confined, and in respeet 
that it is rattier an excrescence upon the 
general system of judicature than a regular 
part of it, f have chosen to describe it last. 

Its local jurisdiction extends no farther 
than the town, fort and district of'Colombo*, 
and consists of a civil, equitable and testa¬ 
mentary jurisdiction, and a jurisdiction over 
infants and lunatics. 

But all these juris’dietiejs extend as regards 
Europeans and persons registered in the se¬ 
cretary’s office as licensed to reside over the- 
whole of the maritime provinces. 


There arc words also in the chartei'-wlrtch- 
providctfor their eventual extension, together 
witii that of its criminal and matritnouiai 
jurisdiction, still further; but those words 
have been held by the law officers of tho 
Crown in England not to apply to the Kan¬ 
dyan provinces until they shall lie annexed 
as dependencies to the maritime provinces. 
The extension of the jurisdiction of the su¬ 
preme court to Europeans, and the denial of 
it to natives beyond the limits of the town, 
foit and district of Colombo, is an unfair and 
invidious advantage given to the former over 
the latter; for the judges of this court, two 
in number, are gentlemen regularly educated 
to their profession and devoting their lives to 
it, and there is not in Ceylon the same ground 
for this distinction between Europeans and 
natives as in Continental India. 


There the English law is administered to 
Europeans, and the native laws to natives; 
but in the maritime provinces of Ceylon the 
Dutch Roman law vs administered, with cer¬ 
tain exceptions, to Europeans an0 natives 
indiffc^ntly. 

This provision was intended no doubt to < 
confer an advantage upon Europeans in 


• The exnr*»alon " dWrtel of Colombo" lm» * 
sited ticnifleation when used with relation to tho •apretno 


Colombo. 
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rpapect to eqnitablejuriadiction, aa well aa in, appreciate tbe consciouaneaa of rectitude. 


reaped to the other juriadidions enumerated; 
but in reality it impoaes a disadvantage upon 
them aa opposed to natives in that respect, for 
as no other court in the island has any equi- 
table jurisdiction, a European has no remedy 
in equity against a native not residing at Co- 
lom ho, but all natives have a remedy in equity 
against all Europeans. 

'Now, though in a very large sense it may 
be said that it is an advantage to a man that 
be should be compellable in all cases to ad 
justly, it is certainly not that sort of advan¬ 
tage which Euiopeuns have geucrilly reserved 
as their own peculiar privilege in their eastern 
dominions; and, in every point of view, the 
want of a reciprocal power to sue a native in 
equity is a disadvantage to the European. 

What I have just said may seem inconsistent 
with the remarks I made upon the meaning of 
the expression, “ Equitable Jurisdiction,” in 
speaking of the provincial courts ; but as the 
supreme court is empowered by the charter to 
exercise an equitable jnrisliction in point of 
form as nearly as may be according to the 
rules and proceedings of the High ‘Court of 
Chancery in Great Britain, it has thus been 
enabled to escape from that absurd rule of 
evidence by which, according to the Dutch 
Roman law, the oath of the party is held de¬ 
cisive of the matter sworn to. 

This is certainly a considerable advantage, 
bnt though, as far as I have been able to dis¬ 
cover, it is the only one which results from 
the equitable jurisdiction conferred on the 
Supremo Court by the Charter, it does not seem 
from the w r ord of that instrument that it was 
contemplated by the framers of it. 

The only jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
remtfimtl^ to be noticed is its matriinonisl ju¬ 
risdiction. • 

This is conferred by the ,V2d scclion of the 
Charter, together with the testamentary juris¬ 
diction, and with the same limitations; hut 
tlie 54th section provides, that it shall not ex¬ 
tend to natives, and as it is only as regards 
natives that it had any local limits hy the 2d 
section, it is not, or at least was not at the 
time the court was established, in any respect 
a local jurisdiction. 

The criminal jurisdiction of the supreme 
court is exercised on circuit, and at Colombo ; 
and the trial hy jury, as your Lordship is 
aware, was introduced at the suggestion of 
81c Alexander Johnston hy the Charter of 1810. 

I attended nearly all the trials by jury which 
took place while I was in tbe island, and the 
Impression on my mind is, that an institution 
in tltyQ nature of a jury is the best school in 
which the minds of the natives can he disci- 
pUned for the discharge pi public duties. 

The juror performs his functions under the 1 

of an European judge, and of the Euro- cm ,,, «r 

4>ean and Indian public, and in circumstance benur nurfe in tlw southern ilMrirt* only. I lime convened 
. which almost exclude the possibility of bribe- MSMSS 

ry or intimidation. C "* Bw “" 

j. la.such a situation he has very little motive .j Not? by Ur. tuple bbnb*ji.-it >• m uncommon tun* 
jo4o wrong, and he yet feels.and learns to * pw * ni ‘ * 184 •“ 


The importance which he justly attaches to 
the office renders it agreeable to him ; and he. 
not only pays great attention to the proceed¬ 
ings, but for the most part takes an active part 
in them. 

No prisoner can be tried before the supreme 
court, but lipon the prosecution of the advo¬ 
cate fiscal, who tliercfoie resembles rather the 
Lord Advocate of Scotland than the attorney- 
general of England, bis place is supplied in 
case of necessity by the deputy advocate-fis¬ 
cal, who is also master in equity. Both these 
ofliceis are English barristers. 

Those prisoners who are tiicd before the 
supreme court are entitled to the assistance 
of a proctor, paid hy tiic government; a pro¬ 
vision deserving of the highest commendation 
and well calculated to make the government 
beloved and respected by its subjects. 

The witnesses on both sides, in criminal 
cases before the supreme court, arc also paid 
by government* “by a circular letter (says 
Mr. Justice Marshall > from Die Chief Secretary 
of govermi^nl dated ‘jotli November 1833, all 
magistrates arc moreover to ask every prisoner 
at the time of committing him, if lie lias any 
witnesses; to indorse their names, if any, on 
the commitment; and to intimate to such pri¬ 
soners Hint got ernnient will only allow' batta 
(money for their subsistence (lining their at¬ 
tendance) to those witnesses whose names 
shall be given at that time. This limitation 
as to batta, u liicli the gieat number of useless 
wi’nesses, almost a hi ays summoned by native 
prisoucts, rendend very necessaryf, by no 
means precludes their rights to summon as 
many ns on a subsequent consideration, they 
may think advisable : accordingly at a con¬ 
venient time before the session, all the wit¬ 
nesses on both sides are sulipumacd by the fis¬ 
cal, and if any of them fail to attend without 
sufficient excuse, a wot rant of attachment 
issues against them. All w it noses, on the one 
side as well as on the other, except such as 
live within the four gravels of the prisoner as 
above mentioned, whose names arc not given 
at the time of his commitment; ate allowed 
batta bv Government ftom the day on which 
they leave their houses till the day of their 
disc lunge, mid a rruso.mhlc time afterwards 
to allow of their return. 

“ This is paid by the fiscals of the several 
distiiets, abstracts being made of the w itnes¬ 
ses and the sums paid to them respectively, 
which abstracts are signed by the witnesses, 
and serve as vouchers for the fiscals, for their 
repayment hy government. The amount va¬ 
ries according lo the rank of the witness, tbe 
lowest sum being six pice (or 2 and } pence), 
the highest, one rix-dollar (or 1*. 6<f) per 
diem. Witnesses of the rank of mohandiram, 
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dr aVoVe It, a-*o allowed travelling expenses 
for palanquin-bearers, boat-hire or buliock- 
earts, according to their degree or the mode 
of travelling which may he necessary." 

This right of the prisoner to have the ex¬ 
penses of "his witnesses paid appears to me to 
be, in some respects, too much restricted, and 
in other respects too little restricted. 

Considering the interests of the witness, 
it seems to me that his claim to compensation 
has nothing to do with propriety or improprie¬ 
ty of summoning him, nod consequently, that 
tire expenses of every witness who is sum¬ 
moned, and who attends bona fide , should be 
paid. 

It follows that the rctlriction on the pri¬ 
soner’s right should not he in respect of the 
payment, but in respect of the summoning 
of his witnesses. 

The prisoner should he compelled to lay ’ 
before the magistrate reasonable grounds for. 
summoning the witnesses he names. It so -‘Iv 1 
docs not follow, because a man has been ac¬ 
cused of a crime, that he should l|£ permit'od 
to rail away from tluir homes and their o-- 
enpations a c.o.-.d of persons who know no¬ 
thing alum: the matter in question, cither at 
their own expense, or at tint of the public. 
But on the other hand, a prisoner ought not 
to he deprived of the full benefit of witness’s 
testimony (and the full benefit of testimony 
Cannot, in general, lie had from a witness 
who knows that his expenses are not to lie; 
paid), because in the agitation which may 
come upon any man when he is taken hefoie 
a magistrate on a criminal accusation, lie 
omits to specify that witness. 

I shall liavo to consider the question, as, 
to the payment of the expenses of witnesses 
bv the public, more fitIIv and more generally 
than is necessary in this place, when l come 
to lay my recommendations before jonr Lord¬ 
ship. 

No appeal lies from the supreme court to 
the high court of appeal; bat the judges of 
the supreme court are, rirtutc officii, judges of 
the high court of appeal. 

The o ily appeal from the supreme court is 
to the King in Council ; and it is confined to 
cases in which the value of the matter in dis¬ 
pute exceeds (irtdf. 

The following statement will enable your 
Lordship so eonipaie the qrantiiy of business 
done by the two judges of the supreme court 
(which is all that the existing irgulutimis 


the world. Here are two judges sent from 
the English or Irish bar, invested with high 
rank, and remunerated by nmple salaries, 
for the purpose of trying* *176 causes, civil 
and crimiual, in the course of a year, as 
judges of the supreme court, and 38 appeals 
in the same period, as judges of the high 
court of appeal. 

An extension of the jurisdiction of tfifc 
supreme court lias, I believe, been recom¬ 
mended by every judge that has ever sat in 
it; and if there woe really any valid objec¬ 
tion to such a measure, ii would follow that 
the court ought to be abolished, or very great¬ 
ly reduced. Jn the plan which I shall have 
the honour to recommend to your Lordship, 

I believe that ample occupation is provided 
for it. 

KANDYAN P.llVINCrs. 

The local judicatures in the Kandyan Pro¬ 
vinces do not differ in many essential particu¬ 
lars from those of the maritine Provinces} 
they differ however in some, and they contain 
the rudiments of one insli.ntion, which, if 
improved and extended over the whole island, 
will, I ihink, produce the happiest effects. 

The local judicatures consist of ihe judicial 
commissioner's court at Kaudv, which is also 
a court of appeal ; the sitting magistrate’s 
con it at Kaudv ; ami the courts of the supe¬ 
rior and inferior “ agents of government" in 
the provinces. 

The judicial commissioners and the agents 
of government must he assisted by at least 
two Kandyan assessors ir^ill civil rases where¬ 
in land is the object in dispute, or wherein 
the value of the object in dispute exceeds 
100 rix-dollars; and iu all criminal cases, 
except those of “ inferior description, such 
as common assaults, petty thefts, aud breaches 
of the peace.” 

| The presence of native assessors, who take 
| an authoritative part in tile proceedings, and 
! thus constitute a legitimate organ tor tho 
tranquil and effectual cxpiession of publio 
1 opinion upon judicial matters, is the institution 
from the cxtenlioii ami improvement of which 
I venlute to anticipate so much advantage. 

The present assessors arc selected from too 
small a class, and not from that class which 
is best adapted to the purpose. 

In Kandy they are, by the 3/th section of the 
i Proclamation of 21st November, 1818, “two 
• or iuoiq chiefs, and in the provinces one or 
more dessaves of the province, and one or 


permit it to transact), with the quantity done |more molintnles or principal korals, so fcs 
by the two other judges resilient at Colombo; 'there shall he at icist two Kandyan assessors, 
namely, the provincial judge and the sitting or of two mohottales or korals where no dis- 
magistrlc. save can attend.” 

Total number of Civil and Criminal cases The persons hcac described are official per- 
tried in three years, 1820. 27 28; sons of high rank, who cannot he regarded as 

Provincial Court and Magistrates’ fair representatives of the community; and 

Court at Colombo. 18,145-——- 

Supreme Court at Colombo and on the 

circuits. 529 

I doubt whether such a waste of judicial 
power is exhibited in any other country in 


• Thin la about the number usually fried at the Torfcsitlsra 
by ere indie in the conr,i* of n fortnight; but in ipatitutluAiiip 


wnerm* me two juipi m jwi 

not only with the trials, but with the proeeedlnfis pnalbas sad 
subsequent to die trials. 
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they are so few in number, that the burthen 
of attendance would fall upon them with un¬ 
reasonable severity, if they were called upon 
to assist, as I think fpr the interests of justice 
they ought to be at the trial of all cases. 

They are more in the nature of judges than 
jnrors, or rather they unite the defects of both. 
They unite that official permanence, which 
renders a judge unlit to decide many sorts of 
questions without the check imposed by the 
presence of some recognized representatives 
of the public at large, together with that 
want of professional skill which makes a 
juror unfit to decide any question without the 
assistance and control of some more disci¬ 
plined mind. 

A great man in the Kandyan country, and I 
suppose in all seini-harbarmis countries, is 
peculiarly unlit for any occupation which de¬ 
mands laborious attention or laborious pre¬ 
paration. It appeals from Robeit Knox’s 
very curious and accurate account of the 
Kandyan country, that in his time (that is, in 
the latter part of the 17th century), it was the 
business of the inferior ollircrs to instruct 
their supciiois in the manner of performing 
tbeir duties. 

After describing the adigars, he adds, “ Ts 
these there arc many officers and serjeants 
belonging. 

“If the adigar be ignorant in what belongs 
to bis place and office, these men do instruct 
him what and how to do : the like is in all 
other places, which the king bestows ; if they 
know not what belongs tq their places, there 
are inferior olliccrs under them, that do teach 
and direct them how to act.” 

Sir John Doyley also, in his Sketch of the 
Constitution of the Kandvan Kingdom, re¬ 
marks. Hint “ the chief olliccrs being princi¬ 
pally chosen from the noble families,*it fre¬ 
quently happened that they were persons of 
inactivity and ‘nubility, and being inexperi¬ 
enced in the affairs of the province oV depart¬ 
ment committed to their charge, were fre¬ 
quently guided in judicial as well as other 
matters, by the provincial headman, or by 
those of their household.” 

From several conversations I had with dif¬ 
ferent chiefs at Kandy, it appeared to me that 
this ignorance was rather put forward hy them 
as matter of boast, and that they considered 
the removal of it by study and lellection ns a 
drudgery very unworthy of their condition. 

I shall therefore recommend to your Lord- 
ship, that the assessors should he chosen from 
all the respectable classes indiscriminately. 

When the majority of the assessors differs 
from the agent of government, the proceedings 
are transferred to the court of the judicial 
comnakiitoner. Instead of the cause being de¬ 
cidedly the inferior court, subject to an 
appeal to tne superior, at the option q f the 
losing party. In like manner, when the ma- 
jwjdty of the assessors differs from the judicial 
Mtnmissioner, the proceedings are transferred 
If the “ Collective Board” (the first commis- 
ftoner, the judicial commissioner, and the 


revenue commissioner), who report upon the 
ease to the Governor, who decides. 

I think that in all cases the losing party 
should have every facility for appealing from 
the decision of the tribunals having original 
jurisdiction, and that a difference of opinion 
between the judge and the assessors may form 
a very reasonable motive in the mind of-the 
party for such a proceeding ; hut 1 cannot see 
the expediency of forcing a cause, by the 
mere operation of law, into the superior court, 
when the losing party might possibly be con¬ 
vinced that the reasons on which the opinion 
against him is founded, are really those which 
ought to determine the question. 

As in the courts of the maritime provinces, 
so in the Kandyan courts, the suitors cannot 
take a single step without paying for a stamp, 
and this burthen was avowedly imposed not 
for the legitimate purpose of raising a revenue, 
but for the monstrous purpose of rendering 
tile courts of justice inaccessible. 

The preamble of the Proclamation of the 
26th March, 1634, recites, that “ Litigation and 
Law-suits imvc increased in the Kandyan pro¬ 
vinces to an extent productive of public in¬ 
convenience and vexatiou to individuals, hy 
parties being called on to defend themselves 
against claims often unjust and frivolous, and 
| many others being called away from their 
!own business as witness; and that it is therc- 
' fore necessary to devise a means of abating 
this litigious spiiit.” 

The increase of litigation and law-suits is 
here stated as the substantive evil for which 
a remedy is to he sought, and tbc circum¬ 
stance, ihat parties are called on to defend 
lliemsches against claims often unjust and 
frivolous, is merely added hy way of aggra¬ 
vation ; accordingly, penalties aie inflicted, 
not upon those who institute unjust and 
frivolous suits, but upon those who institute 
suits of any kind. 

It is the more remarkable that the plan 
of punishing the guilty only, instead of the 
guiity and the innocent together, for the 
crime of abusing Hie authority* of courts of 
justice, did not occur to those who framed 
the above cited Proclamation, because that 
plan had occurred to those who framed 
the Proclamation of 1818, which is the foun¬ 
dation of the present system of Kandyan ju¬ 
dicature. The 46th section of that Proclama¬ 
tion runs thus:—“In civil eases, the losing 
party may he, hy the second commissioner or 
agent of government, discretionarity ordered 
to pay a sum to government of one-twentieth 
part of the value of the object in dispnte, not 
exceeding in any case rix dollars 30.” And 
it certainly contains, though in a rude and 
imperfect condition, the true principle which 
alone can justify the imposition of any ex¬ 
pense upon litigating parties. 

The fine ought not to he fixed at the twen¬ 
tieth part of the value of the object in dis¬ 
pute, but to be adjusted according to the de¬ 
linquency of the party and his ability to pay; 
neither is the sort of delinquency in question 
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capable of being committed only by the losing 
party, though undoubtedly it is much more 
frequently committed by that party. But the 
parly who gains the cause is sometimes de¬ 
serving of punishment for the vexatious, op. 
prcssivc or unfair means by which he endea¬ 
vours to maintain his just rights; and among 
the natives of India in particular, it is by no 
means uncommon to find fraud and perjury, 
and ail the base arts by which injury is inflict¬ 
ed through the forms of law, employed in 
supporting a just or in resisting an unjust de¬ 
mand. 

Within its local limits, the court of the ju¬ 
dicial commissioner has jurisdiction over all 
classes of persons except military persons 
(which exception I shall presently nolici 
more at length), and within those limits it lias 
power to try all sorts of civil causes, and also 
ail sorts of crimes; but sentences which 
award corporal punishment exceeding lOi) 
lashes, imprisonment with or without chains, 
or labour exceeding four months, or fine ex 
ccedingAO rix dollars, cannot lie carried iiuu 
execution until they have been referred to 
the Governor, through the Board of**Cimimis- 
sioncrs.and cofirmed by him. And in cases 
of treason, murder or homicide, the court 
cannot pass sentence, but merely reports its 
opinion on the prisoner's guilt, and the punish¬ 
ment to be indicted, through the Board, to 
the Governor for his decision. 

The proceedings of the local judges in the 
Kandyan provinces arc still more sufficiently 
controlled by appellate judicatures than those 
in the maritime provinces. 

I have already noticed the way in which 
causes are carried up from an inferior to a 
superior tribunal, without any decision taking 
place in the former ; but there is also in civil 
eases a format appeal. 

From the courts of the agents of government 
to that of the judicial commissioner, in cases 
wherein land is the object in dispute, or per¬ 
sonal property exceeding 150 rix-dollars in 
value j and • 

From the court of the judicial commissioner 
to the Governor, in cases of the same descrip¬ 
tion. 

So that ail cases which may he carried up 
by appeal from the courts of the agents ol 
government to the court of the judicial com¬ 
missioner, may be further carried up from 
that court to the Governor. 

The Governor is thus the judge of appeal in 
the last resort from the local courts, and the 
principle of unity, considering the Kandyan 
provinces ns distinct from the maritime, is 
preserved; and so far the system is good. 
But there is no sufficient reason why the 
causes which arise in the provinces should he 
carried through two stages of appeal, and the 
Governor is in no respect the proper officer to 
exercise the appellate function. 

He does not hold any court of appeal, but 
refers the papers sent up to him from the judi¬ 


cial commissioner’s eoart to the deputy secre¬ 
tary or the master in equity, who prepares 
them for his consideration, and then, without 
any disenssion, and generally without any 
assignment of reasons, the Governor gives bis 
directions for affirming, reversing, or altering 
the decree of the court below. 

Sir Edward Barnes, in his despatch address-- 
cd to Lord Bathurst, on the 4lh January, 1837, 
has stated, that “ without some person to pre¬ 
pare these cases for submission to him, it 
would be impossible for him to find time to go 
over the voluminous proceedings;” so that 
the Governor is obliged to depend, for the 
grounds upon'which he forms his opinion, 
upon an irresponsible person who peruses in 
private, and without any communication with 
the parties or their agents. The privacy of 
this tribunal is the more objectionable, be¬ 
cause the Governor has declared, that he 
possesses an equitable jurisdiction, and an 
equitable jurisdiction, where there arc no 
positive ruies of equity, means an unlimited 
discretionary power over the law. 

This power is declared to lie vested in the • 
Governor liy a letter from the Deputy Secre¬ 
tary to Government to the Board of Commis¬ 
sioners at Kandy, dated 10th July, 1829, of 
which the following is an extract:— 

“ In reference to the case of Nilcgoodegere 
Kalu Ellina versus Kapoogedcre Menika, one 
of those now sent, I am directed by the Go¬ 
vernor to request that you will acquaint the ju¬ 
dicial commissioner tiiat he is bound to de¬ 
cide in all cases strictly according to the lato, 
the equity of the cate resting, his Excellency 
conceives, solely with liimtelf.” 

There is no appeal in criminal cases ; but 
hy the 42d section of the proclamation of *2lst 
November, 1818, it is provided, that “.incri¬ 
minal cjscs no sentence, either by the second 
commissioner or the agents of Government, 
shall be eariieil into ellcct, if it awards cor¬ 
poral punishment exceeding 100 lashes, impri¬ 
sonment witli or without chains or labour ex¬ 
ceeding four months, or fine exceeding 50 rix- 
dollars, unless after reference to the Govcnor, 
through the Board of Commissioners, which 
will report on the case and sentence, and af¬ 
ter his Excellency's confirmation of such sen¬ 
tence;” and by the 44th section, “ in all 
eases of treason, murder or homicide, the trial 
shall be before the courts of the resident 
or of the second commissioner and his Kan¬ 
dyan assessors whose opinions as to the guilt 
of the defendant, and the sentence to be pas¬ 
sed on any-one convicted, is to be reported 
through the Board of Commissioners, with 
their opinion also, to his Excellency the 
Governor, for his determination.” 

In the Kandyan provinces there is no public 
prosecutor; or rather the functions of the 
public prosecutor arc united with those of the 
judicial commissioner, the chief criminal 
judge* The observations which, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Colonel Colebrooke, I had the 
honour to make to your Lordship s prede¬ 
cessor in office, upon the trial of Wilbawe 
Mudianse for bigb treason, in a despatoh 
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dated 23d TSpvemher, 1880, *nd the measures tefo of forced labour which, "tfs ybnr Lordship 
which your Lordship wns pleased to adopt in is aware, obtains in Ceylon, makes it neces- 
consequence of that despatch, assure me that 1 sary that a power of punishing those who re- 
ony further strictures upon this incongruous fuse to work should reside somewhere. Tbo 
combination of duties are quite unnecessary, {power of punishing of course suppresses the 
„ , , , , , . 1 power of investigating the facts which autho- 

I have now described to your Lordship, us lijE0 liie , Min i s iunent; and the functionaries 
far as I think it necessary for the put poses of' j n w | lom these powers reside must be consi- 
this Report, all that can be properly called | dered as in that respect, judicial, 
the judicial establishments both ot the man-; * 

time and Kandyan provinces. But the sys-j (To be continued*) 
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Kabul, the capital city of an extensive 
kingdom, is not only the centre of a large in¬ 
ternal traffic, but enjoying eminent advantages 
of locality, ought to possess the whole of the 
carrying trade between India and Tuikistan. 
A trade has ever existed between India and 
Afghanistan, the latter deriving fiom Uie for¬ 
mer a variety of commodities I'oieign to the 
produce of its own soil, climate and manufac¬ 
tures, while she has little to return beyond 
fruits of native growth. Afghanistan is de¬ 
pendant upou India for -ulicles indispensable 
for the convenience of her inhabitants, and 


the value of the Trade of Kabul, it may be 
observed (hat there arc six points within its 
territories where duties on merchandize are 
levied; viz. Kabul, Ghazni, Bamian, Char- 
rcckar, Loghur and Jalalabad. The transit 
duties at these several places in 1834 were 
farmed as follows ;— 

*" A«W. 

1,40,000 x 40=56,00,000-7-12 It*. pr£Str. £466,666+ 

Ghazni. 

80,030 X 40=20,00,000+12 . 266,666+ 

llamiu it. 


the carying on of her few maim far tines, as 
fine calicos, indigo, apices, drugs. Site. Of 
late years the introduction of British manu¬ 
factured goods as line calicos, muslins, 
ehiutzes, shawls, &c., bps produced a new 
sera in this trade, superseding in gicat mea¬ 
sure the inferior importations as to quality] 
fiom India, and the more expensive fabties 
from Kashmir. The consumption of these 
Kauuly.eluies at Kabul, although extensive 
and encreasing, will from causes iiavt^a limit, 
but to what extent they might be transmitted 
to the markets of Tuikistan, eannot be so 
easily defined. At the same time that British 
manufactured goods have found ilieir way 
to Kabul, so have also Russian, and what is 
singular even, British manufactured goods 
may be found at Kabul which have been im¬ 
ported from Bokhara. 

The anarchy icigning in Afghanistan for a 
long period, and the ambiguous political rela¬ 
tions of the several petty governments at tiie 
present time established in it, have not been 
favorable to the piosecution of its commerce, 
yet it would appear that during the last few 
years the trade of Kabul has considerably en- 
creased, the Custom House of Kabul, under 
the Suddozie Princes being farmed for only 
twenty-five thousand rupees per annum, and 
that of Ghazni for only seven thousand rupees 
per annum, whereas the last year (1834) the 
former was farmed for one lack and forty 
thousand # rupees, and the latter for eighty 
thousand rupees—while the duties leqfed arc 
at tbo same rate, viz. a chabalck,* or two and 
half per cent, ad valorem . With respect to 


50,000 x 40=20, <>0,000+12. 166,666+ 

Cl.unrehnr. 

10,000x40= 4,00,000+12. 33,333+ 

Lo^hur. 

6,000 x 40= 2,4 i.OOJ+12. 20,006. 

Jt lial.i luri. 

12,000X40= 4.K0.00.+12. 40,003. 


2,08,000 J J 01 ' I . Amount V alue of ) £993 331 
( ol Bute,. Merchandize.! ' 


This table only correctly shews the amount 
of benefit to the Slate derived from direct 
duties 011 merchandize, as duties aro levied 
■ hi the same goods frequently at two places, 
as at Ghazni and Kabul, See. yet when it is 
considered that the farmers of them reap, or 
expect to reap a profit, and that smuggling 
to a very great extent prevails, while there is 
constant evasion of payment of duty tlunugh 
favor, power or other circumstances ; the cal¬ 
culation that the Trade of Kabul, with her 
neighbours may be of the value of one mil¬ 
lion sterling, is likely to fall short of ratlior 
than to exceed, the truth. Of this sum 
-£200,0110 will be the value of its trade with 
Tuikistan. 

The opening of the navigation of the Indus, 
and the establishment of British factories at 
Mithankot cannot fail to have a salutarv ef¬ 
fect in encreasing the extent and facility of 
commercial transactions between India and 
KAbui, and of inducing a much larger con¬ 
sumption of British manufactured goods both 
in KAbul and TurkistAn. Perhaps no spot 
could have been selected for a mart on 
the Indus, offering equal advantage with 
Mithankot, being at once the key to the rivers 


* Vis. on* to forty. 
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of tbe Punjab, and tbepoiatpearly at which 
the merchandize of India is at the present 
day transmitted to Afghanistan by the medium 
of the Lohani merchants, it was no trivial 
point gained, that by the selection, a great 
portion of the extended trade will be confined 
to them, as the limited trade is now. In¬ 
dependently of the wisdom of causing no 
unnecessary innovation in the established 
usages and practices of a people, the com¬ 
mercial Lohani tribes may be expected to 
lend every assistance to measures, which de¬ 
crease their labours and lengthened journeys, 
and encrease consequently their gains. They 
have long engrossed the trade between K&- 
bul and Multan, and the monopoly was and 
is due to their integrity, valor and industry. 
No oihermen could travel even in Kallilas from 
KAbui to Darband. The Lohanis pass vl el 
armis, and as they pay no duties on the road, 
and the camels (the beasts of burthen em¬ 
ployed) are their own property, no ollic. 
traders can alTord to bring or carry merchan¬ 
dize at so cheap a rate, and they have there¬ 
fore no competitors in the markets they 
frequent, able to undersell them. Moreover, 
at Kabul and Ghazni, ou account of bcine 
Afghans, and in conformity to nn-icnl rigln 
or indulgence, they pay duties o.i a lower 
scale than other individuals, lint the L» 
Iranis, patient and peiseverittg ela.-s of men, 
accustomed to a regular routine of trade, are 
from their habits, little likely to catbaik in 
any nthv speculations unless cnrouiugc:! and 
invited to do so. Tlieir caution, and perhaps 
apathy, cause them to form their iuicst-uenls 
of such goods as they kttow will sell, and by 
no means of such as may sell—seeming to pre¬ 
fer a certain but .small prolit to a larger hut 
doubtful one. These reasons, I apprehend, ac¬ 
count for tire non-appearance of very many 
articles of British and Indian produce and 
manufactures in the Kabul market, while 
mauy articles arc found there brought from 
ltussia viA Bokhara, which might be procured 
butter in quality and cheaper in price from 
India. 

In proportion to the extent and variety in 
the assortment of goods at Milliankol, will oi 
course be the facility of introducing and dis¬ 
posing of them. At Quandahar, whose com¬ 
merce is very short of that of Kabul, but 
whose merchants generally proceed to Bom¬ 
bay where there is no want of allurement to 
purchase from deficiency in the abundance, 
variety and display of goods, there are an 
infinity of articles to be found, which are in 
vain soughtfor at KAbul. Of the commodities 
of India and manufactures of Britain, which 
would find sale in Afghanistan and Turkish- 
t&n, tbe former are well known, and would 
remain as at present, the demand being only 
cnereased as spices, indigo, muslin, fine 
sugar, drugs, See., were diminished in price 
by the additional facilities which would be 
given to commerce, hut of the latter a great 
variety of new articles might be introduced— 
chintzes, fine calicos, muslins, shawls, &c. 
of British manufacture, have now become 
fashionable, and investments of Itroad cloth, 


m 

velvet, paper, cutlery, ehiusware, gold and 
silver lace, gold thread, button, needles, 
sewing silks, and cotton thread, iron bars, 
copper, tin, brass and quicksilver, iron and 
steel wire, looking, glasses, with a multi¬ 
tude of various little articles conducive to 
comfort and convenience would be readily 
disposed of. It is singular that not a sheet 
nf English manufactured writing paper can 
be found in the bazar of KAbnl, while Rus¬ 
sian foolscap, of coarse inferior quality 
abounds, and is generally employed in the. 
public departments. 

It may not be improper to enumerate some- 
of the articles which form the bulk of the ex¬ 
ports from Russia to Bokhara, specifying such 
thereof as find tlibir way to Kabul, the exact 
amount of the Russian exports to Bokhara, 
if an object to be ascertained, can be found 
by rcfmencc to the Pelersburgh Gazettes, if 
accessible, in which they are printed. 

Ma'ri/acturi'd (limit, &c. 

TGoad doth rc-cxpartul u Kib.il iu large quantities; 
Tine Snu- h and (‘‘fllico;. 

Sit< - ■ o » U iivcsporie l to Kabul in large quantities.. 
Wh'i'N, 'Into rli't.) d.lhi. 

{.iuiiit,-, r.irdy to !v V.iul. 

Sewing thread an.l sill,. 

Gold and silvui l.itv re-exported to Kabul. 

(j.d-.l ami silver th'v.id re-exported to Kabul. 

Sw l!e- re-exported t > Kabul. 

Steel and copper wire re-exported to Kabul. 
i.",it»er of ISiiUra-e re-exported to Kabul, 
l’.ipcr re-exported to Kabul. 

C'nna ware rarely to Kabul. 

Glass ware. 

Cutlery. m 

I.o.ii ugtr, very rarely. --4 
Iron in liars. 

Steel in liars. 

Tin in plates. 

Copper ia plates re-exported to Kabul. 

lira-- le-'-xporled to Kabul. *' “■ 

Quich-ilv. v ic-cxpotted to Kabul. 

Cocliino tl re-export -d to Kabul. 

Tea re-ex potted to Kabul, 
llonuv. 

Wax, white and yellow. 

In glancing over this imperfect list, it will 
be obvious, that tunny of the articles of Rus¬ 
sian manufacture most lurgly imported to 
Kabul viA Bukhara, ought ‘o be superseded 
by similar ones from Bombay. From Oren¬ 
burg the point whence trafiie between Russia 
and Bokhara is principal)v conducted, there 
are sixty-two camel or Kalla marches, and 
from Bokhara to Kabul thirty-five camel or 
Kalla marches, being a total of ninety-seven 
camel or Kalla marches, independant of halts. 
I 11 the distance travelled duties are levied at 
Khiva, Bokhara. Balkli, Mnzzar, Khulum 
tlyliuk, Qutiduz, K tliiucrd, Sohglian, Bamian 
and Kabul. That the supplies from Bombay 
to Kabul have been hitherto inadequate for 
the wants of the madtef, is in a great measure 
owing to the sluggishness of the Afghan mer-- 
chants: that they will cease to be iro, may be 
hoped from the opening of the navigation of 
the Indus, and the conversion of Mithankot 
into a mart, which will bid fair to become a 
second Bombay for the merchants of these 
countries. 
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Broitd doth, largely imported from Bokba- 
l», ie a regular article of consumption at 
Kabul, being used for the chupkuns, kabahs, 
sinabunds, &c. of the opulent, as coverings to 
the holster pipes of the military, and as jac- 
* «keto for the disciplined troops. Dark colors 
are generally preferred, but blue, scarlet and 
drab are also in vogue, and tine and coarse 
qualitiesare.alike saleable. 

Inr line linens and calicos, the Russian fa* 
tries are una'ble to contend with British ma¬ 
nufactures at Kabul either in quality or price, 
and some of the latter even Jind their*way to 
Bokhara. Russian chintzes* are esteemed 
more durable than British, as being of coarser 
texture, but with less elegant or fast colors, 
and although occasionally brought to K&tful, 
afford no profit to induce farther speculations. 

Silk goods which are b-ou^ht to K&bul 
from Bokhara, of Russian manufacture,'v-nnd 
in large quantities, would appear to bate 
every chance of being superseded by better, 
and cheaper importations from Jdithankot, or 
even Bombay, were certainly the fabrics of 
Bengal aud China, if not England, must be 
abundant. Amongst a variety of mbdes in 
which silk goods arc consumed at K&hitl, 
permanent ones arc in the tinder garments af 
both male and female inhabitants who can 
afford it. The colors most prized are red, 
blue and yellow. Silk handkerchiefs of 
various colors, and even black ones weuld 
probably meet a ready sale, as would some 
articles of silk hosiery, as socks, and even 
stockings; silk gloves, laec, ribbands,&c. 
might not be expected to sell, there being no 
use or idea of them. K&bul has its own silk 
manufactures introduced some twenty-live 
years since, by artisans from Ilar&t, un¬ 
der the patronage of Shah Mahmud. At pre¬ 
sent there are eighty-eight looms in employ¬ 
ment, each of which pays an annual'tax to 
the state of twcnty-tligpc rupees. The articles 
manufactured are plain silks, called^ana- 
vaiz, red, yellow and purple. T>ura»ee of 
slighter texture, less width, and of the same 
colors. Suja khaner, of large and small 
width, red ground with perpendicular white 
lines. Dnshmuls or handkerchiefs, blank 
and red with white spots, bound by females 
around their heads, and loonghces liuin- 
m&ma, or for the bath. Raw and thrown silks 
are imported from Bokhara, Quandahar and 
Har&t, and raw silk is procured from Tazhow, 
the districts of the Sufaid Koh, Koh Daman, 
and the neighbourhood of Kabul: the thrown 
•ilk of Ilar&t is preferred to that of Bokhara, 
and the latter to that of Quandahar, while 
•ilk thrown at K&bul from native produce is 
preferred to all of them. 

Velvets and satins, of Russian manufacture, 
are brought from Bokhara to Kabul, where 
there is a small but rbgular consumption. 
Velvets being employed some times for ka- 
bahs and to cover saddles, &c. This ye&r the 
battalion soldiers were furnished with caps 
of velvet, all of Russian fabric. For kabahs, 
black velvet is most in request, but red and 
green are also used. Satins are employed 


sometimes to form articles of dress, most fre¬ 
quently as facings and trimmings. 

Sewing threads and silks, I should sup¬ 
pose, would be as saleable at Kabul as at 
Bokhara, but I have never observed any 
of European manufacture here. They are 
brought from Bombay to Hydarabad, and may 
[ be seen in the shops there. 

• Gold and silver lace is brought from Bo¬ 
khara to K&bnl of Russian manufacture in 
iarge*quantities ; they are also brought from 
fhdia, both of Indian and British manufac¬ 
ture. The quantity brought from Bokhara 
exceedssthal brought from India. 

Steqi and copper wire very largely export¬ 
ed from Russia to Bokhara, is introduced at 
K&bul. I am not aware of the uses or extent 
of consumption of these articles, but the for¬ 
mer, I' believe, is used for musical instru¬ 
ments. Leather, Cliurm of Bulgar, is brought 
from Bokhara to Kabul, of Russian preparation 
and in large quantities, being consumed in 
the construction of military and riding coats, 
horse furniture and niattarrahs or baskets 
for bolding water, which every horseman con¬ 
siders a necessary part of his equipment. 
Leather is also largely prepared at Kabul, 
and hides are imported from Unjorc, Pesh- 
awr, 8cc. Paper of Russian fabric is brought 
from Bokhara to K&bul in very large quan¬ 
tities, and is much in demand. It is of fool¬ 
scap size and of stout inferior quality, and 
both white and blue in color as well as both 
glazed and unglazcd. The blue glazed pa-, 
per is preferred, unglazed paper being even 
submitted to th J operation of glazing at K&bul. 
Quantities of Russian Paper both glazed and 
unglazcd are annually exported from K&bul 
to Quandahar; at the latter place is also found 
ordinary white foolscap (perhaps brought 
from Bombay), but .Which from the water 
marks would nppe&r to be of Portuguese fa¬ 
bric; the same article is also plentiful at Hy¬ 
derabad, and may perhaps be manufactured 
at Daman. Paper for the K&hnI market should 
| be stout, to allow facility of erasure^ aud on 
this account, and with reference to the nature 
of the ink employed, glazed paper is most 
p^sed, which is prepared by saturating tho 
unglazed fabric in a composition o£ starch, 
and subsequently polishiag it. No dirty is 
paid on paper at K&bul. 

' China-ware is sonic times exported from 
Bokhara to K&bul. Hut generally of ordinary 
Chinese fabric. It is also in a certain demand, 
which is likely to encreasc from the growing 
habit of tea drinking, &c. Articles of Bri¬ 
tish China-ware are occasionally seen, bnt 
they have been brought (probably from Bom¬ 
bay) raflier as presents than as objects for 
sale. In the same manner tea trays and 
other conveniences are found. China-ware, 

J tone-ware and even the superior kinds of 
arthern-ware, would no doubt find a sale at 
K&bul, if the charges on their transmission 
from Bombay or Mithankot would allow of the 
speculation, but the articles should be of a 
solid nature, and fitted for the uses of the 
purchasers as plates, dishes, basins, bowls. 





tea*pbtt* *«*•«*?»» Jt&:- Chlaa-wareas *ell 

as being in attestfer use, isempioyed for or¬ 
nament, and display, every yOota in atespeet- 
ablehouso, having its'slielves furnished with 
sets of basins, bowls, Sic. See., and these are 
generally of the coarse fabric- of K&btrl. 
China-ware being scarce and too high in 
price,' Tire earthen-ware of, K&buj raanufao- 
tore is very indifferent, although the country 
abounds with excellent materials. 

Glass-ware exported Ihbra -Rusia .to’Bo- 
kbara is not brought to K&bt^ for sale,,nor is" 
any of British manufacture to be foufid—■ 
although many articles applicable ta.otdinary*| 
and nseful. purposes, would„pfobjably sell, lie 
Hydarabad, imports from .Bombay aYo'fn'B 
greater or less degree made, and glass decan¬ 
ters with drinking glasses are com'mjn^i^tjic 
shops. During the last five, or six,, yogis*'at¬ 
tempts have been made, generally by Per¬ 
sians, to establish a glass manufaj\bdpnt K4- 
bul, but the success has not been complete in 
a profitable point of view. The articles fabri¬ 
cated are bottles, drinking- glasses, &c., the 
glass made is slight and not Very clear, but 
upon tbc whole of tolerable quality. % 



Cutlery of Russian manufacture exported 
to Bokhara, is not brought to K&bul, nqthas 
English cutlery ever been a subject of trade 
there. Hydarabad aud also Quandaharderive 
many articles of cutlery from Bombay, as 
razors, scissors, clasp knives, &c. which would 
no doubt as readily sell at Kabul. These are 
manufactured at Kabul of inferior kindsiand 
of more esteemed quality at Chaliar Bagh 
of Lughman, but they ore still indifferent aril- ‘ 
cles. 

Loaf sugar largely imported from Russia to 
Bokhara is rarely brought to, Kabul, where 
are manufactures of a coarse article prepar¬ 
ed from the liner raw sugars imported from 
India, from which also sugar candies arc pre¬ 
pared. In the districts west of Jalalapttd, 
as Chaliar Bagh, and Balia Bagh, the' sugar 
cane is extensively cultivated and the pro¬ 
ducts in sugar and goor to a large amount are 
disposed of at*Kabul, but whether from cir¬ 
cumstances of soil, climate, cultivation, or 
preparation, (more probably the latter) both 
the cane and Us produce are inferior articles. 
Sugars also find their way to Kabul from P|? 


nor does iron of British prodntfO, at 
exported from Bombay to Kalit of Bile 
tan and Qaapdahar. Kabul derives 
from the mines of Bajor,e, and re-exportsit , 
Turkistan generally in the form of.' horse 
shoes,-large qn'airtitifcs.qf which are annuaiQr*' 
sent over the -Hindu Hoih mountains from , 
Charreokar of. Kohist’sg. Iron is qotabj£& 
dant at Kabul, anti high priced, one and 
half* seer of unwfOu’glUf frpn selling for the' 
current vfcpee, and for xhSSSataP' Sum half the 
quantity (tl^ree qharruks) of wrought iron. r 

Steel of Rusllan fahric expeded-to Bo¬ 
khara js not Ipjrojjuoecf at Kabul, which inde- 
pcndcntly*prher own nAnufhctures derives 
supplies of Indian steel via Peshawr and ' 
Multan, and British steel from Bombay' via 
Quandqpar. * ■ 

Tin plates or white iron is largely brought ' 
to, Bukhara from Russia, but not re-exported' , 
thence to K&bul. This article is exported' 
from Bombay to Quandaliar where there are , ' 
several dokandror shops of whitesmiths. 

Copper in plates and bars very extensively 
expdrijjd from Russia to Bokhara, is also 
largely exported from the latter place to Kabul 
where there is*a constant and important con- 
suiqption of it, for the ordinary household 
utensils of the inhabitants, for the copper 
coinage of thd Government and for other vari¬ 
ous purposes. Copper from Bombay is largely 
introduced into Smdli, Hindustan, and more 
*.o Quandaliar. Whether it might be profitably 
! t-rbughttoKabul will be best determined by the., 
jn ices obtained for it there? New un wrought 
copper is retailed fbr eight rupees the seer, 
Kabul, wrought or fashioned into vessels 
eleven rnpees kahumr broken copper^ purj. 
chased by the mint at seven rupees the seer. 
Notwithstanding the existence of copper in 
many of the mountains of Afghanistan and 
Bilo'chistenprtbere is not a single mine work¬ 
ed in tlidm, or indeed in any region between 
the Indus and the Euphrates,, the Persians 
deriving their copper via Erzcrfim from Asia . 
Minor, tbe Uzbeks And partially the Afghans 
from Russia, while Quandaliar and the mari¬ 
time provinces of Sindh and Bilocbistan are . 
supplied from Bombay. 


, . ... - . Brass exported from Russia to Bokhara,-is 

sliawr where the plant thrives better or ts cut- Untiringly introduced into Kabul, where there 
mated with fit*hnf.nn n.,d the nr»SnM, 1 5s a limited bot cons tant consumption of it in 


tivated with more attention, and the products 
consequently are of a richer aud finer grain 
than those of Jalalabad. The, sugars of In¬ 
dia are exported from Kabul to Bokhara to a 
limited extent, but no British IbaT sugar has 
ever arrived at Kabul, and the experiment 
remains untried whether it might be profit¬ 
ably carried to Bokhara, or be able to compete 
with that of Russian manufacture at that city, 
where from the universal habit of tea, .drink- 
hag it is in general demand aud consumption. 
The chances are in its favoir, but certainly 
were the communications as they might and 
ought to be, between India and Kabnl.*nd 
Turkistan, the latter, or at least her provlpoet 
south of the Oxus ought not to be dependent 
for Saccharine products on Russia. 


the ornaments of horse furniture, military 
arms and equipments,* bells for the necks 
of camels, pestels, mortarg, kc. kc. occasi¬ 
onally fbr the casting of guns. Brass uten¬ 
sils are little used by Muhammadans, but 
largely by Hindusjand these are brought pre¬ 
pared to Kabul from the Punjab. 

Quicksilver is exported Worn Russia to Bo r ■ 
khara and thence tq^Kabul, and is .employ-... 
ed to plate looking glasses, in mcc.icia«p, 
8tc. its consumption is but limited, ohd U ia 
also brought, from India. ...r;' 

Cochineal exported from Russia to Bekbtira 
ta brought thence to Kabul, where ke-con-. 
sumption is by the silk-dyers. It sells for 
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Yen is exported targrer Kntt Russia to Bek- 
ten of a knd catted wife 1 * khoosh beoee,“ 
ntp h ranflv brought to Kabul, but large 
• quantities of ordinary kinds of blaok and 
MNta tea are biteagbt (ten from Bokbaia, 
mkk seem to be imported from China via 
Khekan and YnMand. A superior kind of 
tea ealled “ Be min" is sometimes to be pro¬ 
cured at Kabul, bntnAt aa an article for sale. 
Tip* eonaiuaptioa of tea wilty in process of 
tjfmo, be very conai^rable at KqJ»ul, the 
habit of drinking itboiug a glowing one. At 
Quandabiu it does not prevail, fend tea, 
believe, is seldom or ever cairied there for 
sale. As a beverage it is aise nearly un¬ 
known in Belochistan and Sindh, ft is con¬ 
sidered cheap at Kabul at six rupees the 
eharruk or one-fourth of a seen 4 

Honey and Wax exported largely from Rus¬ 
sia to Bokhara are not introduced into Kabul, 
qkioh is plentifully supplied with excellent 
qualities of these articles from its native hills, 
as those of Bungush, Khonur,pand tbe Sufaid 
Koh range. 

The trade between Russia and Bokhara 
yields to the Government of the latter a 
yearly revenue of forty thousand tillahs col¬ 
lected from the kalfilas passing to and fio 
As khiraj orduty is levied at the late of two and 
a half per cent ad valoiem, the whole amount 
of the trade will not be less than 1,600,000 til¬ 
lahs, or 12,500,000 Re-—a large exoess to the 
amount of trade between Kabul and Bokhara, 
urhich would seem to be«about 2,500,000. 

The merchants of Kabul have many of them 
commercial transactions With Russia itself, 
and their agents or Gomashtahs are resident 
£$ Orenberg and Astrafcan, while their inter¬ 
course with India seems to exist rather from 
necessity than choice. The reasoii’ for the 
traffic of Kabul inclining towards Russia for 
articles of European fabric, maygperii&ps be 
discovered in the remoteness from It of any 
great mart for British manufactures. Bombay 
imttt lately the neareft, being to be reaohed 
by sea, if vit Kapdchi Bunder, or through 
countries unknown even by name here, if by 
A land route from Hyderabad. Sea voyage* 
arc generally much dreaded, and a journey to 
Bombay is seldom performed by an inhabitant 
of Kabul, unless us a consequence of one of 
the last and most desperate dots of his life, the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. It may also in part be 
ascribed to tbe comparative facility and safety 
of the communications between Kabul and 
Bokhara, which excepting one or two points 
mre tolerably secure, white tbe Rulers of the 
fcitopnedlate region* are content to levy mo¬ 
derate badj or duty upOrf merchandize, the 
Governments of Bakhara,beingin this respect 
singularly lenient and liberal. The routes 
betweenKabul and India are with the excep¬ 
tion of the dreary and desolate one of the 
Comal, impracticable to any kafila of what¬ 
ever strength, and this can only be travelled 
by tbe Lokanfe, who are soldiers as well as 
merchants. Bat these being also a pastoral 


gad the route is closed fexcept at 



of their passage and return. The fcohant born 
add nurtured fa the wilderness,aadinured Btittk 
infancy to hardship and danger, willeawwottr 
from custom the difficulties of the Gomu| rogge, 
but tbe merchant of Kabul shrinks from tte, 
and the route is likely ever to be moaoppitqed 
by the Lohanis, aud never to become a gen??- 
ral one for the merchant* of Kabul* The jh* 
ter course betweonqKabul and India would-be 
exceedingly promoted by opening the fo- 
cientiy existing high road frcua Kabul tq 
Multan* tec. via Bungush and Baund. This 
route is very considerably shorter, leads chiefly 
through'a level, fertile, and populous country, 
is practicable at all seasons of the year, and 
no dpqbt could be rendered safe were the Go- 
veriUhOnts on the Indus and of Kabul to co¬ 
operate! * 

The waders of Russia appear very accu¬ 
rately to study the wants and convenience of 
tbe people with whom they traffic, aud to 
adapt their exports accordingly. The last 
year (1NC4) a species of Russian chintz was 
brought as an experiment from Bokhara to 
Kabul. It was of an extraordinaiy breath 
and of a novel pattern and was sold ior three 
rupees the yaid; in like manner was brought 
nunkah or linen stamped with chintz pat¬ 
terns, and the readiness with which these 
articles were disposed of will probably in¬ 
duce larger expoits. Tiie last article is one 
calculated to supplant the present large im¬ 
portations of British chintzes or stamped 
calicos. The advantage of superior machi¬ 
nery enabled the skilful and enterprising 
artisans of Great Britain to efiect a memora¬ 
ble revolution in the commeice of Asia, and 
their white cottons and printed calicos have 
nearly driven from its markets tbe humbler 
manufactures of India. Slight cotton fabrics 
are, of coarse, eminently calculated for so 
sultty a climate as that of Indid, but les« so 
perhaps for one so variable in temperature 
as that of Afghanistan. Its inhabitants while 
from necessity they clothe themselves in ca¬ 
licos, will naturally prefer the better fabrics 
of Britain, but if they were offered linens of 
equallynneweb and beauty of printed pat¬ 
terns, there can be no doubt which would be 
selected. It is not improbable, but that 
soAner or later, manufactures of flax and 
hemp will in some measure supersede those 
of cotton for general use in Afghanistan. 

I shall close these remarks which prfaoi- 
turn on the trhde between Russia and Kabul 
via Bokhara, by observing that the Russian 
merchants so nicely study the wants and even 
disposition of the people with whom tftqy 
traffic, that multitudes of the inhabitant# of 
Kabul are to be seen with ohupaus of naukah 
on their backs, actually got up and sewn at 
Orenburg—while all the shops in the eity 
may he searched in vain for a single button of 
British, or indeed, any other manufacture, 
ffcatt cute, tuty three, or-were are required for 
tiie dress of every Individual, as substitutes for 
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Extract from at letter float 3$* SfmooH fs dip- 
tttii Wade, dated the dt ft Jfsy, 18A0*. 

Oa arrival at Kibul, X made enquiries aa to 
the chance of disposing of iueige tad exhi¬ 
bited the sample* sent. The qaality was ad¬ 
mitted by all, bat it was asserted that the 
indigo vas of a kind notin use here or at 
Bokhara. There were ml|sy oonsumers who 
would have taken a small quantity, say 1 or 
2 mounds, and have experimented upon it, 
but that it eonld be advantageously sold in 
K&bul is not evident. The indigo or the vale 
of the Indus is now selling at rupees 80 per 
mannd, and the brokers say is likely to fall to 
rupees 60, and these kAhum, it being known 
that the Lohinis have purchased their Indigo 
this season at the low rate of rupees 28 per 
mound. The hislit oi brick like forty of the 
inustois is objected to; the dump form being 
preferred. The indigo received from the vale 

of the Indus, is packed first in a cotton bag; - . - -- - v - 

then cased with untanned skin, and covered Some campbois’also arrived, but has not yet 
with jfthl ornummad. Three maunds aie put been sold.— Calcutta Gazette. 
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is col footed at the two derails, i 

. .<*• 

Two ktfites from Turkistan remain At JOnn . 
lam fearful to advance to K&bul, and a tbiM 
is at Koshaa in the same predicament. FrSfo 
tbs latter « quantity of gMd thread and tU- 
labs of Bokhan have been sent to Kibul. 

Gold is verroheap. The tillab current for 
8 rupees, and the dnMt for 6) rupees; ten 
former rupees kahura. Chintzes, black pejv 
per, and drugs from Bombay have been re¬ 
ceived at Kibul via Kandahar. The chintzes 
sold at low prieeg, and are retailed at} rupee 
the yard. Black pepper was at first sold for 
44 uppers pukhtdh per maund, ready money; 
afterwards fell to rupees 40; then advanced 
to 44, 48, and rupees 60, successively, and Is 
in demand. 

Skirkhrist, or manna, sold for rnpeos 00 
pnkhtah per mannd Tabrezi—ready money. 


PRACTICAL NOTES ON THE TRADE AND NAVIGATION OF 

THE INDUS. 


1. A commercial communication has this 

year commenced on tbe Indus; in accordance 
with the Treaty, boats have both begun to as¬ 
cend and descend the stream. It seems desir¬ 
able therefore to record some of the eailiest 
information of a prncticle nature regarding 
the tiver, the vessels on it, and the trade it¬ 
self. « 

2. It is imperatively necessary to adhere 
to the mould of boats which are now in use 
on the river Indus. Science may, in time, 
improve them, but disappointment will, I be¬ 
lieve, follow all attempts at it, till farther ex¬ 
perience is obtained. A boat with a keel is 
not adapted to the river Indus. 

8. Though tbe Indus is accessible, after No¬ 
vember, the labour of tracking Up against tbe 
stream is, at that time, great. The river is 
then, and for the three succeeding months, 
about its lowest, which prevents tba boatmen 
from seeking the still water and drives them 
to the more rapid parts of the current. The 
northerly winds, which blow till February, 
make the task more than Over irksome, and 
extra trackers ate required. The treaty too 
encourages large boats more than small ones, 
the toll on both being alike, and these nn- 
wieldly vessel* require many hands which 
adds to the expense. 

A ACjwr February, the voyage from tbe MR* 

n 


to Hydrabad, which wonH* previously have 
occupied nearly a month, may be performed 
iq five days, the expcnce of trackers Is avoid* 
ed, the river has less dangers, and the met-, 
chant thus saves his time, labour, and iriteresU 
The swell of the Indus does not prevent Tea¬ 
sels ascending to the Punjab; for, at that 
time, the |culherly winds prevail. 

a 

6. It is these southerly winds which giva 
to the Indus, in .its navigation, advantage* 
over the Ganges.* The course of the one river 
is about east and west,' that of tbe other, 
north and south. Use must therefore be made 
of this natural advantage to make merchan¬ 
dize profitable by the route of the Indus. 

* 

6. The obstacles to navigating the Indas at 
its mouth are, no doubt, great, but they have 
been magnified. Above Calcutta, for a Consi¬ 
derable part of the year, there is no greater 
depth in the rivers Bhagruttee and Jellingibe* 
which lead from the Hoogly to the Ganges, 
than 2 and 3 feat. In the Indus a greater 
depth than this will always be found some¬ 
where, to lead from the sea porta to the great 
river. This, then, lr a decided advantage In 
the inland navigation, though the Indus ha* 
not a mouth accessible to large ships like the 
Ganges. Xt proves, too, that a portage al 
evea a canal, (were it possible to cut 
is unnecessary, as it must neter be forgfoteu 
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that the largest boats of tbe river draw bat 
four feet whoa heavily laden.* 

Much stress has been laid upon a place be-, 
ing fixed for unshipping tbe cargoes of the 
sca-going, into the river-going, boats An¬ 
xiety on this point is useless for it will vary 
every two or three years and the utmost reliance 
may be placed on the people now in the trade. 
In 1831, the month leading to Vikknr had 4 
fathoms of water; in 1833 it had but 1 i in most 
places,—, and, in one, but six feet, terminating 
in a flat.—The estuary was aAko quite cliane¬ 
ed.—Sea boats can always ascend, one month of 
the Indus, and the navigators find it out with¬ 
out difficulty. 

*' 8. From four to five hundred Sfen-going 
boats sailed out of the port,of Vikkur alone, 
last year. They are the common boats of 
western India, drawing from 9 to 12 feet of wa¬ 
ter, and which convey ail the coasting trade 
of the country, valuable as it is.—If traders 
will not place reliance upon these boats, ex¬ 
perimental vessels for the Indus must, of 
course, be made at their own risk. 

9. In tbe navigation upwards, after leaving 
the sea, a trader will experience little or no 
inconvenience in a boat of the country. Let 
him make his agreement with the proprietor of 
the boat and avoid, if possible, engaging one 
of the vessels belonging to Ameers (of which 
there are about 40) and which, it seems, may 
be had for hire. If he docs so, the agreement 
will be better fulfilled, since the trade in 
Sinde, as in Egypt will receive, but little 
benefit by the rulers sharing in it.—Tf this 
practice is ever carried to any great extent by 
the Ameers, it will be necessary to try and 
stop it. For the present, there are so few 
boats that it is best to put up with it. 

**"10. r The depth of the river is doubtless va¬ 
riable—iu some places great, in others less ; 
buttliis is very small consequence to flat bot¬ 
tomed vessels—Sand banks are numerous, and 
would perplex an European navigator, but* 
the native pilots have a good eye and manage 
to avoid them. In the Delta there arc also 
sand banks, hut tbe streams there arc much 
narrrower and deeper and more free from them, 
though I only speak comparatively. These 
Sand banks are a marked and general feature 
of Indus, and seem to be formed by hank wa¬ 
ter or eddies. A dry bed of the Indus shews 
thgjf they rise up without regularity, but that 
there is always a deep channel, though some¬ 
times intricate, through them. 

*■, ? In December I descended the Indus from 
Hydrabad and though then near its lowest, the 
Soundings in the great river were never under 
3 fathoms or eleven feet, and the boatman 

* I shall toy nothing of the kind of steamer for the Indus, farther 
than thifmrels mr belief Hint the present description of vessel is 
vrelTootteC »Ueut. J. Wood of the Indian Navy, is thr first Officer 
who has over navigated the Indua by steam, and his surer.is merits 
. settee, since be reaebed Hydrtihad, vHtkmri trim ike mitlottcr oj' 
a toeiu pitot. Ho hoi tonied his attention to the nature of the 
build Of She •* dondee" of Made with its advantage* and lUaadvui- 
tazee. If Lieutenant Wcod’s observation* on this ml 
Wstod^ttwy win, I tbiak, be found uoeftU. and prove 


did not always keep in the strength of 
tbe stream.—While in the river we never 
grounded, and many heaves of the lead gave 6 
AmK 8 fathoms, but 2 and 2} predominated. 
In tbe cold season, the Indus, in the Delta 
shrinks into a narrow and deep-ehannel which 
disappoints a stranger who has heard of the 
magnitude of this rivermany of the inferior 
branches even dry up. 

Tbe natives attribute this to cold. The 
evaporation is great,—The channel of the Sata, 
which supplies most of the branches in the 
Delta, had thia year, at the last sounding 
which 1 took, 8 fathoms, hut less than half 
that gives about its usual depth. It was about 
400 yards broad. This is a feature more favour¬ 
able to navigation than otherwise, yet this 
branch must be entered by a circuitous chan¬ 
nel, npd is not accessible to boats from the sea, 
though in the end of September last, the water 
out from it was fresh iu a depth of 7 fathoms, 
and a Cutch boat filled up its tanks from it. 


t «mn« luamirsir 

object ore timb¬ 
re creditabw to 


12. It appears that there is much error 
abroad regarding tbe trade on tbe Indns. En¬ 
terprise will doubtless do much to create and 
improve dfttnmerce, but. for the present, it is a 
trade by the Indus and not on the Indus. It is, 
in fact, a transit trade to western and central 
Asia, a line however, which ought to supersede 
that by Somnccancc to Candahar and by 
Bownuggur to Pallce and Upper India. If 
the mercantile community hope for any in¬ 
creased consumption of British goods in Sinde 
itself, they will be disappointed; the time 
may come, but at present, the hulk of the 
people are miserably poor, and there are really 
no purchasers. 

13. The Courts of Hydrabad and Kbyrpoor 
however, will no doubt, take a good part of 
some of the investments, and both these chief 
and their families have already sued for a 
first sight of the goods that have reached 
Sinde. This might appear objectionable in 
another country and, under other circumstan¬ 
ces, but the treaty will protect all traders, 
and they need not fear imposition or oppres¬ 
sion. A few of the Beloochce chiefs have al¬ 
so expressed their readiness t6 purchase and 
tbe good work is in a state of pt ogession. 

14. To the exports, by way of the Indus, it 
is necessary to allude, as they have been ful¬ 
ly spoken of, and we have now no additional 
particulars of a practical nature to communi¬ 
cate. As tbe price of wages is, in most, if not 
in all, countries, regulated by tbe price of 
grain, the effect of opening flic river Indus 
on Bombay and Western India, ought to be 
most important. The immense advantages 
which the great body of population will de¬ 
rive, I leave others to estimate, but, 1 may 
affirm, that the European community ought, 
by it, to be able to bring down their expenses 
nearly to the standard of tbe Bengal Presi¬ 
dency. 

Alex, burnes. 

Sinde, 12M Deember, 1836.— Bombay Courier. 
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NOTES ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 


No. L. 


ON THE RUIN TO TRADE, CAUSED BY THE EXISTING SYSTEM OF BRITISH INDIAN CUSTOMS. 


This subject has been discussed at length 
by Mr. Trevelyan, a second edition of whose 
work has lately been published. It might 
therefore seem s-ipertluousto offer any observ¬ 
ations upon it in this series of papers; but 
as several allusions have been made to the 
evils of tbe internal duties, and as many 
people will read a short article in a newspa¬ 
per who would not undertake the perusal of 
an octavo volume, I propose to have a slight 
sketch of our system, and of the inode in 
which it operates to the injury of trade, refc>- 
ring such of my readers who wish for more 
detailed information to the work above allu¬ 
ded to. 

The native system of Transit dutivM and in¬ 
ternal customs partakes more of the nature of 
a toil. It is charged at so much per ox-load, 
poncy load, camel load, cart load, 8tc., with¬ 
out reference to the value of the goods. It is 
generally speaking, so light, that there is no 


.mense increase of the duty. This was the 
first spenimen^hich the merchants experien¬ 
ced of the superior benefits of the English Go¬ 
vernment imposing a much.bigher tux on their 
merchandize than they had ever paid before. 

1 h *• 

The Itext point is the pass or rowannah 
which the merchant procured, when he dis¬ 
patched his goods! which was productive of 
immense annoyance. 'Suppose a merchant 
from Futtchgurh sent off a boat load of goods 
to Calcutta: on tiieir arrival at that city, un¬ 
less he could dispose of the whole boat load 
in one lot, the pass ho had received at tbe for¬ 
mer place was no longer of any use to him: 
be was obliged to carry it to the Custom-house 
and exchange it for others adapted to the 
separate portions of his cargo, which he had 
disposed of to different people: for this, he 
is charged an additional duty of half a rupee 
per cent., but this is trilling compared with 
-- . , , the loss of time spent in attendance at the 

temptation to smuggle; there is no pretext; Custom-house, and the obstruction to the free 
for search on the part of the Custom-house j saIe> and thc reraov;ll of lhe merchants’ goods, 
officers; no pass is required ; there arc no ; a pass is only in force for a year: should the 
forms to undergo as his bullocks or carts pass . ' od!l remain J onsold at the expiration of that 
the toll house; the owner or driver pays his io{ , the nierft hai»t can procure an exchange 
moderate toll ami proceeds on his way, with- j or ^0^,1 pass ; but hesmust give up the 
out let or hindrance. 1 hose tolls were pro-, 0 | t j pass jjfcf ure the expiration of the year, and 
bah y payable every forty, fifty, or sixty miles ; ‘ e thc idcl k ity 0 f the goods ; and be then 
so that in reality, goods were subject to duty kyiij receive bis renewed pass on payment of 
in proportion to the distance they were car- l | laIf a rupec per C0Ilt . - 


they 

they 

they 


ried, which was paid by instalments as 
proceeded. If tbe distance to which 
were taken was short, the duty to which 
were liable was very trilling. 

The English strongly imbiied.witli that pre¬ 
judice which is so prevalent in their minds. 




If he fail, he rausUpoy 
thc dill#’ over again ; and indeed, the difficulty 
of proving the identity of the goods, and the 
delay in the inquiry at the Custom-house and 
consequent loss of time to the merchant is 
often so great, that many of them prefer, as a 
less evil, at once to pay the duty over again. 


that every imlivc custom or system must of Should a pass be lost, a merchant can obtain 
course he interior to what shohld he intro- another bn thc conditions above mentioned ; 
duced from England, in their wisdom con-! but as in the former case, he very often pre- 
demned the native arrangement in toto, and fers paying.the duty over again, for the same 
resolved to devise one which should free the reason. There arc many other (liificulties 
merchant from these vexatious tolls. We 1 caused to'trade by this pass system, one only 
shall now sec how they have accomplished it. 1 of which l shrill specify. Iu many cases, it 
The principle on which the English system- is impossible for merchants to pay the duty 
wgs formed, was to take thc whole dgty at and take out passes: when they are going to 


once, and furnish thc merchant with a pass,, 
(called rowannah) which should free him 
from all payment to the end of his journey. 
In thc first place, it might have been supposed 
that as goods were to pay the same duty whe¬ 
ther they were destined for a long or a short 
journey, at least the duty would.have been 
fixed at the average of what was paid tinder 
the native toll system for greater and less dis¬ 
tances; but no;—the standard fixed was the 
aggregate of all the tolls levied on goods pro¬ 
ceeding to the greatest distance: thus, under 
the name of a consolidation, making an‘ im- 


fairs and markets (which are often held at 
place^tifty or even eightymiles from a Cus¬ 
tom-house) they cannot tell before hand what 
quantities of goods they may purchase, or 
sometimes of what description; for on reaching 
the fair, they may find certain goods which 
they had not previously thought of, very 
cheap; and therefore may buy a considerable 
quantity: they leave tho fair witlf their pur- 
chasls, intending honestly to pay the duty at 
the naxt Custom-house, but unfortunately be¬ 
fore they reach it, they must paxs«dth|n the 
limits of one of its outposts (chokiefjf tWw ac- 
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Cording to law, the goods are liable to confis¬ 
cation for passing a chokey; unprotected by 
a rowannab. 


So much as has been described iaggridently 
a considerable impediment in the way of 
trade; bnt let us now proceed to describe the 
next part of the system which is the natural 
attendant upon the former. That of search 
houses, and the right of search. To .-prevent 
smuggling, it was deemed necessary to esta¬ 
blish an immense number oLAhese search 
houses, each containing an TOtabllsbment 
whose duty it was to compare the goods with 
the passes. By law, no search house (or cho¬ 
key) was to be fixed at a greater distance thamj 
four miles from a Custom-house, with the ex¬ 
ception of two Custom hous^> at Agra and 
Meerut, to which for some reason or other, 
greater latitude was allo ved. But in practice, 
the law was quite disregarded and these 
search houses were spread all over the coun¬ 
try sometimes at sixty or seventy miles distant 
from aCustom-house. On the river .Ganges, 
which is the main artery for tho trade of the 
whole country, it is probable that oq, the ave¬ 
rage between Futtcgluir and Cdtcntta, a search 
house would have been found at every ten 
miles besides the regular Custom-houses; and 
we will now consider the nature of the powers 
Tested in the officers stationed at these posts. 
They possessed the right of search in tlic full¬ 
est extent, and were supposed to ascertain the 
species of goods, quantity, number, -and de¬ 
scription of packages, value of the goods, &c., 
and that these agree with what is stated in 
the pass. Suppose a boqt setting off from 
Futtehghur for Calcutta were to be subjeit to 
this upon an average at every ten ftiles: to 
do it properly, the boat must be^ttnladen, and 
the packages opencd.-Itis evident that theft 


sldorabte douceur. It is probable, that in 
proportion to tbdir numbers, the sums exacted 
from travellers are greater than those realized 
oh merchants' goods. I believe of late a mo¬ 
dification has been introducedthe Chokey 
officers have not I think now the power of 
search; but many detain the beat and report 
to the Custom-house if they suspect that the 
goods do not agree with the list inserted in the 
pass, or that they coutain smuggled goods. 
Tim, however answers their purpose of extort- 
[*ingiiioney, just as well as the power of searcu. 
A boat proceeding to Calcutta after some thir¬ 
ty .or forty miles below Kanpoor, is stopped, 
by a Custom-house officer, and a fee demand¬ 
ed: supposing it be resisted, the officer imme¬ 
diately expresses the suspicions above men¬ 
tioned, and says he must detain the boat until 
he bas reported the circumstance to tho Col¬ 
lector of Customs.* Tho dispatch of tho re¬ 
port, and receipt of orders thereupon, would 
take three or four days; and the Collector’s 
order would, t>f course be, to send the boat to 
Kanpoor for examination: to go the above 
distance agatpst the stream, would occupy 
about four or five days; and a week more 
would elaftsc during the examination of the 
boat, and getting it cleared through the Cus¬ 
tom-house. It would require a day and half 
to reach the chokey, where it had been origi¬ 
nally stopped; thus making a delay of above 
eighteen days, to say nothing of the fees, 
legal and illegal, which he must have paid at 
the Custom-house, and the additional ex¬ 
penses of the delay, which taken altogether 
would be far inorp than the douceur demand¬ 
ed by thcjsearoii officer. It is obvious, there¬ 
fore, that the merchants would never think of 
resisting the demand. 

The same system of extortion exists upon 


so great, that were the lalv fairly enforpffil by 
every search officer, itwould&put an entire 
stop to tiie trade of the country. 

The result is, that the right of search is only 
held out by tho Custom-house officers as a 
means of extorting a dopceuc, and is only 
enforced should a merchant beToolisltgenough 
to refuse the fee, but this rarely or never hap¬ 
pens. The same demand is made amt paid at 
every oliokey within the whole distfnee, which 
the goods are destined to travel.'* Is*not snch 
a system enough to annihilate ait trade? and 
it would have done so ere this; 9 but for the 
tact of theseCusfom-honse officers, who have 
just contrived to stop short at the endurable 
point Nor is it only .merchants’ boats and 
goods, which are subject to these extortions:^ 
they fail more heavily upotf mere travellers, 
especially pilgrims to holy places, or those 
who have their families withAhehlt The lat¬ 
ter have usually a separate apartment in the 
boat; this the search officers*threaten to enter, 
on the pretext, that they have reason to sus¬ 
pect, that goods are .concealed. Pilgrims 
have usually some particular day on which 
they wish to reach the holy place to which 


5wJr.-TCXuTt. fc / ,, , *«U g«ods conveyed by land carriage, when it 

J**!7°"il tHcrn'e, within the limit, ef of 3m Cu,tem- 


house chokies. 

It has often been asked, why do not those 
lio arc subject to such extortions bring for- 
ard their coipplaints? simply because they 
would lose rather than gain. They would 
find it impossible to obtain any redress, or 
only at such an expense, and delay, that the 
remedy would be worse than the disease. If 
they could really obtain redress, they would 
be ready enough to seek it. But I will enter 
a little into detail. 

To take the average of distances, we will 
Uhppose, that a man has only to travel abont 
forty miles to the Collector of Customs; and 
that, too, in the opposite direction to which 
he is bound: this would take him two or three 
days, as much more would elapse before ho 
can get his petition brought to the notice of 
the Collector: then would come his examina¬ 
tion, and perhaps an order to summons the - 
chokey officers; but before these men oan 
leave their station substitutes must be ap¬ 
pointed, so that it would probably be a week or 
ten days before they arrived at the office; the 


they are botind, consequently the threat of I * On the arer**® from pne h«ir the ohoktej, the bo« would to 
delaying their boats, is sure to extort a con- **ooer*i * 
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native clerks and others attached to the office, 
of course make common cause with the cho- 
key people; who, as naturally deny the whole, 
asserting it to be a false complaint, because 
they were rather strict in-doing their duty, 
in comparing the goods with the pass, See. 
&e. Then must witnesses be sumraoued on 
either side: another week’s delay! till at 
last the Collector, who is usually some stu¬ 
pid being, unfit for any other situation, or 
the Collector of the Revenue for that dis¬ 
trict, (who having no tim.e to attend to Ois- 
tom-house business himself, leaves it to one 
of his junior assistants), declares he cap 
make nothing of the case; discharges the par¬ 
ties, apd consigns the papers to the Record 
Office: and thus after a delay of from three 
to four weeks, and a considerable expense, 
the merchant would not have gained any thing. 
But suppose he did prove his case, and caused 
the dismissal of several of the search officers, 
he would only gain a loss: it would not 
restore him the money that had been extorted 
from him, or the expenses of his prosecution. 

Besides, he and all the merchants on the 
route, would ultimately be much gspater suf¬ 
ferers; because, out of revenge the, chokey 
officers would strictly enforce the right 
of search, where that was allowed, or 
detain the boats for report to the Collector in 
other instances. It should also be recollected, 
that the merchant is a gainer by paying the 
douceur : it is nut as is were a downright ex¬ 
tortion without rhyme or reason. The legal 
power with which these Custom-house officers 
are invested is so extraordinary, that the ut¬ 
ter annihilation of the whole trade of the coun¬ 
try would be the result of enforcing it: the 
merchants merely pay to prevent the law from 
being executed, anil to enable them to curry 
on a small trade, crippled most wretchedly, by 
the heavy duties which in one shape or other, 
lawful or unlawful, fall upon it. Travellers 
and pilgrims seem in proportion to their num¬ 
bers to be subject to much more extortion than 
the merchants. The following is an, extract? 
from a letter from the Collector «f Customs at 
Meerut, date 15th December, 1832:—“The 
oppressions which persons unconnected with 
trade sutler, surpasses belief: not an indivi¬ 
dual can pass a chokey without being subject¬ 
ed to every kind of annoyance which the inge¬ 
nuity of these authorized plunderers caujdevise 
to enable them to extort money. Travellers 
are detained for boars, even days; the priyacy^ 
of their females is intruded upon or threaten¬ 
ed ; and this merely with the view of compel¬ 
ling them to satisfy the rapacity of thescTiar-' 
pies. Could Government in any awy relieve 
the country from this evil, there is no donbt 
that they would be conferring the greatest pos¬ 
sible boon on the native population.’’ Here 
is a pioture, and a true one, of what is daily 
occurring at every chokey in the British pro¬ 
vinces, whose numbers, before they were lately 
reduced, were probably not less than “two or 
three hundred. 

The description of natives employed in the 
Customs department, with some other facts 


and ciecnmstaaoes will, in some measure, show 
the enormous extent to which extortion must 
be carried by those officers. The writer -who 
is in charge of chokey receives seven rupees 
per month*: his qualification must be a good 
knowledge of Persian: he has to find his own 
stationery, which will, probably, cost two and 
a half rupees monthly ; leaving him four and 
a half to subsist upon. He i* obliged also to 
give security for his good behaviour to the 
amount of four or five hundred rupees. There 
are other situations called A umeen-s/tips whose 
pay is twelveWpees monthly, which are much 
on the same footing as those of the chokey 
writers: while the common runners, orpernu 
an they are oolfed, receive four rupees per 
month, %nd I believe in some instances less. 
It has been a gqperal feature of the British 
Iiidian Government, that while, they bestow li¬ 
beral salariosafon the European functionaries 
with a view of securing the services of able 
and honest men, tho pay of most of the situa¬ 
tions open to natives is insufficient for a decent 
subsistence. This principle has been carried 
to a higher pitch in the Custom-house depart¬ 
ment than^n any other; yet this is perhaps the 
one in which the temptation to extortion and 
dishonesty is greatest, while th« chance of de¬ 
tection and punishment is least. It is in short 
the Custom line in which iftost is to be made 
with least risk; which is sufficiently proved by 
well known facts. Were there nothing else 
but the authorized emoluments of the situa¬ 
tions above mentioned, it is obvious that it 
would lie almost impossible to find any one to 
accept them ; yet so far from the existence of 
any difficulty om tljis head, large sums are 
paidAo those who have or wkg hre supposed to 
have inteftst with the "Collector, to procure 
these appointnihnts. Frpm tw6 to three hun¬ 
dred rupees are given for an Aumeen-ship 
^hundred to a hundred and fifty for aadiokey* 
writefhlyp; (wich calculating only the net 
receipts of these officerx, is equal to about 
throe years salary ;) forty to sixty rupees are 
paid lor the peons situation, of which the pay 
Is four rupees a month. Domestic senants 
whose wages arc from eight to twenty-five ru¬ 
pees a month willingly resign them and 
accept af'Customs peon's place. 

The natural qnd unavoidable consequence 
is that everygfeeiing of honesty or morality is 
thrown aside .when a man enters the customs 
line. In dtlisg departments, Judicial, Reve¬ 
nue, and eveii, Police, honest native officers 
have been found, notwithstanding the British 
Indianjjstcm (which seems as if it were de¬ 
mised with the view of offering every tempta¬ 
tion to jiativfes in authority to be dishonest;) 
mid probabjy more have existed than are 
known to us; but in tho Customs such a 
thing as an honc^man never I believe was 
known. Those employed, enter it with the 
express and sole intention of making as much 
as they can for themselves, (t is con- 
sequqptly considered by the people as a dis¬ 
reputable service into which none bat a pro¬ 
fessed rogue would enter; and it would be 
difficult, under the present system to persuade 
any man who had the slightest sense of ho- 
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ne*ty or moralty, or the least regard for biilinffaitely greater than they experienced m 
oharacter, to accept any appointment in ih* .Russia, Peshawar, Kabool, or Bokhara I One 
customs department. merchant declared that for one cafo in Which 


The intricacy of the law regarding seizures 


merchant declared that for one cafoin Which 
he was-’ travelling without goods, between 
HnrdWar and Benares, he wus obliged to pay 


'fines, and confiscations of goods, is such, [q spall sums, altogether to ah amount of 
that all sorts of opposite decisions have at «$$$*«, rupee*. 

various times been given in precisely sirojlw 'The efleet of this system upon manufao- 
cases, both by the Collectors and the Board of tures, is to discourage all in a large scale, and 
Customs. But to enter into detail would ex- t 0 cause the whole of different processes to 
ceed ujy limits. Tiiose interested in the sub- b^perihrmed in a petty way on the same spot, 
jeet may consult Mr. Ttevelyanjft. book. however inferior those employed may be for 

w , , , ... some parts of the work, and however unsuited 

*1*® locality may bo. Where brnhwi,#,. 


jeet may eonsull Mr. TtevelyaAj| book. however inferior those employed may be for 

, ... some parts of the work, and however unsuited 

We hear loud « on, i;‘ i » i « t S | the '“alUy may be. Where bnsiness is car- 
ment of the people, the tallried on a large scale, the materials must of 
ternal trade, and the decline ’"^ead he course 0 f ten be brought in small quhhtitles 
increase of maufacturcs. Is it to be wandered from a considcral)le distance, so that the great 
at? Could any other result be manufacturer has to pay a double diuy, once 

from the mtolerebjp vexa , J on the raw material, and againonthe finished 

merchants are Exposed by our inlerna cus- arlicle . wUk Uie 6ina „ manufacturer and 

toms. Mr. Trevelyan ® b * er \ c „ . 1 nf I * ffbalcr who goes not beyond the line of chokies 
profession of merchant m tbente.orotthe ehLer t0 procure lhe / aw maleria , or to selI 

country ; is both unpleasant and disreputable, , lis J ayoidg ^ ent of a|I dut 

on account of the Sha « ls are b >’ an extraordinary system made 

ance in which the to pay a double duty, both together amounting 

placed on theTnUAWnS in'! t0 ^ per cent: leather pays three times, al- 

‘ . AV . hcn ,cs P e ° tab togethcrJn per cent: cotton four limes, before 
who have capital lying idle in their l ands itiam& £ ,^ l0 cIolJ| 17 , per cont So ma 

and wlio probably complain of the d.lhculty artic , es are lial)lc to doub | e and (reI)|e d * 

of finding employment fritji a i because the same pass which has been taken 

they do not engage in trade, ey t - 0|lt for tbc raw material docs not correspond 
variably reply, that they cannot submit to wi(h thc manufactured article. Raw cotton 
supplicate every low peon on four:rupee, a B|aBt be madc inl0 . the yam woven into 

month, who has ihe power of demining their cloth . and thc cl ’ th dyed / an withill tll0 

goods under pretence of searching them. samc localityj lest the duty on passi a cllok 
People, too, ol small cnpital have ec al- beinciirred lsothattheadvantagesofthedif- 
most entirely driven oil e , ^ ferent capabilities of various places, in regard 

left to those who are able to keep W ■ to the skill of tlie people or the circumstances 

good understanding , . . * of their natural situation arc completely thrown 

tom-house officers both at^head-qularttn a In the same laces the * „ f 

and at the outposW ; and who can make m(m * for dying . clo & of particuJa! colours . 

the)r minds to su . „ could business follow its natural course, the 

suits and annoyances. At one t Wme cIoth of the whoIe neighbourhood would be 
British merchants of Cali-.utta emba. ked in tak(m thcrc to be dye |. bnt owing to thes ° 

the Inland trade, u ..... r . Custom-house duties and search houses, the 
boats, and reference to f« difleran - Custom- , e are content to dye it in an inferior 
bouses was so frequent, that this part ol ^j**"!** manner’and sat an increased price, at the 

sr. 

reduced in despair to abandonee attempt. ‘ Let us now consider the effects of the town 
Native gentlemen at Dehli liavififor the sake of, Julies, which are in fact much the same as tho 
employing tlieir capital/’fengagea in ttye shawl internal customs. These are duties paid on 
trade with Benares. The: result lia¥'always certain articles on entering certain towns. 
" beeb tbeuetentionoof tiidlr goods at some Cus- Only eight articles are taxable, viz. salt, sugar 
,tomrbp||fie, and their givjjpg up thetputsutt of every description, tobacco, ghee, (clarified 
afteripting suffered heavy loSset. The poor butter) betclnut, turmeric, oil and oil seeds, 
naii vefof India submit to all thij, as they do and pulse. But unfortunately the right of 
to eyiry other extortion and oppression which search, or detention and report in order to 
they juiffer at our bands, because they look ascertain wliat tbe loadp of the cattle or carts 
upon redress es hopeless ;%ut bear the bitter really contain, is here given, which causes 
complaints which were made to Lieuteuant' the chjef evil. Another evil effect these duties 
Burnes. who knew nothing of our Cfcstom- have had is to drive away traderand manu- 
house system by the merchants of Bokhara, factures from the towns in which they are 
They actually declared that the vexations, 1 imposed to.other marts. It was probably in- 
yMmoyancea, and extortion practised on, mer-j tended that the duty should be levied on what 
.rfeiints in the British Indian provinces, were was brought for consumption in tbe town; but 
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it being impossible to distinguish between the 
two, the duty is levied indiscriminately on all 
that enters the town. The consequence is, 
that no mdre of these articles are brought into 
the towns but what is intended for consump¬ 
tion ; the merchants who deal in themwholc- 
sale for exportation, are obliged to establish 
marts and warehouses outside the line of 
chokies, where they deposit their goods until 
it be convenient to dispatch them to their des¬ 
tination. 

Thus Bowanee, Skamlee, Bberee, Bewaree, 
and Shahderah have grown up around Delhi 
to be flourishing places, while little general 
trade is carried on in Dehli itself. At a short 
distance from Allahabad, Mirzapoor, Furruk- 
abad, and other towns, marts have been esta¬ 
blished for the deposit of goods in order to 
aviod paying the duty if brought into the 
towns. 

The evil effect on manufactures are equally 
apparent; large towns arc naturally the seats 
of manufactures, but the result of these town 
duty imposts is to drive them out of the towns ; 
thus, if an oil-mill or sugar-raill^werc esta¬ 
blished in the town the proprietor would have 
to pay five per cent on his raw material, which 
he would avoid, were his manufactory erected 
outside. 

Enough has been said to prove the immense 
injury caused to trade and manufactures by the 
existing system of internal custom and town 
duties. It is not so much the amount which is 
levied, partially as it often falls on certain 
people;—if this were all, those would not be so 
much to compluinof; bulit is the vexation and 
extortion inflicted both on merchants and tra¬ 
vellers, by tbu chokies with tlicir right of 
search and detention, that produce the evil. 
The demoralizing effects upon the people, by 
the roguery, bribery, perjury, and smuggling 
to which the system gives rise, is also a most 
lamentable consideration. 

What then is the remedy ! It is truly ob¬ 
served that every country must have a Govern¬ 
ment, and every Government a revenue to ena¬ 
ble it to perform its functions; but I am con¬ 
vinced that a similar sum, or nearly so, might 
be ruised by a much better system than that 
of the present internal customs and town 
duties. Mr. Trevelyan objects to the latter 
altogether, and with regard to the former, he 
proposes the taking a duty once for all, upon 
goods on their entrance into the British ter- 
ritory, without all the machinery of passes 
and rowannahs, after which that they should 
pass free over its whole extent; and that the 
whole of the internal Custom-houses and their 
dependant chokies should be abolished. He 
adduces too, pretty strong evidence to esta¬ 
blish the position that the net revenue derived 
from this source would fully etjual that now 
realized; but I have neither time nor space 
to enter into the detail. 

Should Government not he willing to adopt 
his views, I can suggest an infinitely better 
system than that which now exists; and that 
is simply to revert to the old native system of 
frequent moderate toll. Let there be a regu¬ 
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lar rate of so much a in&and on every laden 
boat which passes either up or down the Gan¬ 
ges and Jumna, (which are the two great arte¬ 
ries of all our internal trade,) without refer¬ 
ence to the description of goods with which 
the boat is laden. This toil might be taken at 
Agra, Futtehgurh, Kbanpoor, Kalpce, Alla¬ 
habad, Benares, Patna, and so on, at every 
hundred miles or sodown the river to Calcutta. 
At each station the only establishment re¬ 
quired would be a collector, a treasurer to 
keep the receipts and accounts; one, two, or 
more appraisers, together with in some places 
one, in others two, or even three, small plain 
rpw-boats, each managed by three men,—a 
steersman and two rowers: a regular scdle 
must be laid down by measuring the length, 
bi eat!lit, and depth of the boat, to determine 
the number of maundi it contains, which 
should be done by the appraisers or measurers. 
Should the boat stop at the station, it should 
be immediately measured and the toll taken : 
should the boat pass without stopping, one of 
the appraisers should go off in the light row¬ 
boat, measuie the boat without delaying it, 
receive the toll, and return. As the toll would 
only be taken immediately under the residence 
of the collector, should any extortion be at¬ 
tempted, the people would be very ready to 
prefer a complaint, when if the collector per¬ 
formed his duty and entered into an immediate 
investigation, it would not occasion a delay of 
above two or three hours. This system might 
be adopted on some of the high roads, or at 
some of the ferries, with this proviso, that no 
place for the collection of toll should be esta¬ 
blished, except untler the immediate superin¬ 
tendence,of an European iMficer, whose chief 
duty would he to prevent abuses. 


So with the town duties. Instead of a tax 
on only a certain number of article^, arid in 
a few .particular towns, let a trilling toll bo 
levied in all considerable towns on all laden 
cattle and carts which enter the town without 
reference to the articles conveyed: so much 
per ass-load, pone 5 *load, bullock-load, buf- 
faloe, or camel-load; so much for a cart with 
two bullocks; with three, four, 8tc. It would 
bo expedient to exclude firing, fodder for 
cattle, earth for repairing houses or roofs, and 
some few articles, which as they are never 
carried in dosed packages, could be perceived 
at once without any mistake: the owner or 
driver would pay his toll as he passed the re¬ 
ceiving stution, and proceed without any 
annoyance. 

The expense erf collection could be infinitely 
less than it is; only fix the toll at a very ino- 
d&ate rate, and there would be no temptation 
to smuggle, so that the w hole of the net reve¬ 
nue would probably be as great as it is now. 
The vexation and extortion of the chokies, with 
their right of scasch and detention would bo 
abolished: the demoralization of the people 
by t^te roguery, bribery, perjury, and smug¬ 
gling which results from tho existing plan 
would be annihilated; and although what is 
suggested be a native system, it would be a 
hundred times less annoying to the people of 
all classes, and infinitely better In etcry 
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r eapect than that which has been Introduced by 
the enlightened British Government. More¬ 
over, I am convinced that the atimnlns which 
would be given to trade and manufactures by 
the change of system, would in a few years 
produce a considerable increase in the re¬ 
venue. 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 

July 1, 1835. 

P. S.—I cannot help again alluding to two 
points which have before been mentioned, in 
order to enable those who are little in the ha¬ 
bit of thinking on these subjects, to under¬ 
stand matters in their proper light. We havp 
for years been vaunting the splendid triumph 
of English skill and capital in carrying cotton 
from India to England, and after manufactur¬ 
ing it there bringing the cloth to India and un¬ 
derselling the natives, Is this any way sur¬ 
prising under such an intolerable system as 
is above described, and while the staples of 
India are almost proscribed at home! In fact 
if this be continued much longer, India will 
ere long produce nothing but food, just suffi¬ 
cient for the population; a few coarse egrthen 
ware pots to cook it in, and a few coarse cloths. 
Only remove this incumbus and the tables 
will very soon be turned. The other is the great 
self complacence with which we talk of the 
confidence reposed by the people in our Go¬ 
vernment judging from the large sums which 


they invest in the Government fends. What 
are they to do with their money I Englishmen 
having been hitherto prohibited from settling 
in the country, there was no one in the perma¬ 
nently settled provinces to show the example 
of the benefit of improved systomof agricul¬ 
ture, and of laying out a little capital in the 
land. From Benares upwards, landed tenures 
have by mismanagement and ignorance been _ 
brought to suoh a pitch of confusion, that' 
nntil some alteration takes place, no man in 
his senses would think of embarking any capi¬ 
tal in land in those provinces. Government 
in their ignorance have done all they can to 
annihilate trade and manufactures which 
they will, unless they change their measures, 
accomplish in a few years more. The number 
of boat laden with goods which used to leave 
Furrukabad twelve or fourteen years ago was 
at least treble wliat it is at present. Five or 
even four per cent, is belter than nothing: 
but it needs not the gift of prophecy to foresee 
that if a few English agriculturists of skill aud 
capital were to settle in parts of India ; if the 
landed tenures in the North Western provin¬ 
ces were pfoced on a footing of security, and 
if trade and manufactures were tolerated, (they 
do not require eneouragejnent, but only to be 
exonerated from the present customs and 
duties ;) not only would Government be un¬ 
able to borrow at such low interest, but the 
price of the existing funds would speedily fall. 


No. LI. 


CHARACTER OF THE PEOPLE,—INGRATITUDE OF DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 


-*bc charge of ingratitude is almost univer¬ 
sally brought against the people of (India; 
but it is one which on impartial enquiry will 
be found more difficult to substantiate by fact 
and argument than any of the numerous 
accusations by which they have been assailed ; 
and I have heard it more than once pithily 
answered by the query “ what have they to 
be grateful for to the English?" Before how¬ 
ever entering into the subject, I will endeavor 
to define what is meant by the term “ grati¬ 
tude" and distinguish the different ideas 
which are attached to it. Gratitude in its 
largest and most comprehensive signification, 
I understand to be a strong sense of thank¬ 
fulness for any favor or benefit received and 
an anxious desire to be able to render some 
benefit or service in return. “Of this, I fear, 
there is very little to be met with in the wofld, 
saa, generally speaking, it has no existence 
among any people or nation, although insu¬ 
lated Jutance^are now and then displayed 
by indmduals, in all countries and societies. 
The sorest way to avoid disappointment is 
not to forfti unreasonable expectations and 
there iB probably none so unreasonable as to 
expect gratitude for any favor or benefit con¬ 
ferred. The satisfaction of oar own consci¬ 
ence.’and thd reflection that we bare been 
the means of doing good to a fellow creature. 


should be a sufficient recompense, and if we 
do meet with gratitude in return, let us look 
upon it as so much gained. 

But there is another and an inferior species 
of gratitude which is exhibited in various 
minor ways. A servant, for instance, who has 
lived a long time with his master will submit 
to considerable inconvenience in crossing a 
difficult part of the country at a long distance 
from home and from his family which he has 
no prospect of visiting for many years; others 
will contentedly remain several months in 
arrears of pay; another who has obtained 
leave of absence for some months, whose 
horn# is three or fonr hundred or a thousand 
miles distant from his master’s residence, will 
at his own expense retain to his own situa¬ 
tion, although be could have procured an 
equally good service on the spot. On the 
other hand the master will advance the ser¬ 
vant a sum of money for u marriage in his ‘ 
family, to be repaid by monthly instalments; 
and would pay more attention to him when 
sick—than be would to a new seiVant;—many 
other-instances of this nature will easily sug¬ 
gest themselves to my readers; but gratitude 
is perhaps too high a name for it. It is a kind¬ 
ly feeling, arising from a sense of -reciprocal 
benefit, and mhtnal dopendance upon each 
other; to which may be added tbe influence 
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of AsWt, m Master and servant being accus¬ 
tomed to each others ways.;, and this, if . it-be 
allowed the name gratitude, is infinitely strong¬ 
er among the natives of India than it is among 
the English. 

Some persons entertain a notion that they 
are entitled to the gratitude of a servant, sim¬ 
ply because they have retained him for several 
years; or to that of a tradesman, because they 
have dealt with him for a considerable time. 
But unless any peculiar favors have been 
received at either hand, ont of the common 
way, I cannot see that such expectations have 
any reasonable ground. The accomodation 
has been mutual; the master kept tbe servant 
because be performed his duty to the satisfac¬ 
tion uf the former, and the servant remained 
in his place because bo found it suited him:— 
and the servant has as much right to expect 
the gratitude of his master as tho reverse. 

But the universal outcry which is raised by 
the English against the ingratitude of the 
natives reminds us very much of the apposite 
remarks of Byron on the same accusation 
brought against the Greeks—“ they are un¬ 
grateful ; notoriously, abominably* Ungrate¬ 
ful ! This is the general cry—now, in the 
name of 3N emesis, for what are they to be 
grateful ? Where is the human being that 
ever conferred a benefit on Greek or Greeks ? 
They arc to be grateful to tbe Turks for tbeir 
fetters, and to the Franks for their broken 
promises and lying counsels; they are to be 
grateful to tbe artist who engraves their ruins, 
and to tlic antiquary who carries them away; 
to the traveller, whose janisary flogs them; 
and to the.scribbler whose journal abuses them. 
This is the amonnt of their obligation to 
foreigners”—so we may ask with regard to the 
natives of India—Are they to bu grateful to 
the British Government, which by a succes¬ 
sion of force and fraud has obtained a large 
portion of territory, and has inflicted on them 
a Government which they detest? Arc they 
to he grateful to us for having deteriorated 
the landed interest and reduced almost every 
individual of respectability connected with 
it to penury^ For having daily taunted them 
with the utter corruption, dishonesty, and in¬ 
efficiency of the native character, and for 
tbe discharge from office of every one con¬ 
nected with it on our acquisition of the 
respective provinces, as well as their subse¬ 
quent exclusion front all situations of trust 
and honor ? For having established a system 
of miscalled justice of which the civil de¬ 
partment was a nonentity, and of no benefit 
to any but the dishonest; while the Police 
was in such a state that even the Government 
was obliged to pronounce that “ to the people 
of India there was no protection, of person or 
property." Are they to be grateful to us for 
having taxed them in every possible way to 
an extent ftfr beyond what they had ever paid 
before, so that almost all landholders in the 
unsettled provinces have been reduced to a 
happy equality of poverty ? Are they to be 
pratejTnl to us for having nearly annihilated all 
internal trade and manufactures by a system 
of internal duties, prescribed by ignorance 


and cupidity, and unparalleled in any couatty 
in the world T Are they to be grateful fo us in 
having by absurd laws and tbe appointment 
of a succession of young men as Collectors, 
or even Judges, who were totally ignorant of 
the customs of the people, reduced the landed 
tenures of the Upper Provinces to such a 
state of confusion, that it ,is almost impossible 
to make a title to a single yard, and that land 
is almost the last seenrity which a man who 
advances money will take? Are they to be 
grateful to mMfor our purveyance system? 
These are I think about the sum of their obli¬ 
gations to the British Government. For the 
treatment which,.generally speaking, they re¬ 
ceive from individuals, I beg to refer to No, ♦ 
of these papers, “ on the behaviour of tbe 
English towards the natives." After reading 
that, my readers will be able to judge how 
much reason the natives have, on tbe whole, 
to be grateful to tbe English as individuals. 

The truth Of the above description is unde¬ 
niable, but it is indeed delightful to percoive 
that during the last two or three years, a more 
kindly and benevolent disposition towards the 
people of India lias begun to manifest itself 
among the English, both individually and on 
the part of Government. May I be allowed to 
indulge the thought that the frequent appeals 
to the better feelings of my countrymen which 
these papers and others to which they gave 
rise have toade, may have had some share in 
producing this change. Still, however, in 
speaking of the gratitude or ingratitude of the 
natives of India, we arc apt to form our judg¬ 
ment on a completely false standard. All our 
notions are derived* front the intercourse be¬ 
tween the natives and oursdlves, whereas our 
opinion ought to be formed from their behavi¬ 
our towards their own native chiefs and mas. 
tors. 

Let qs consider our position in this country: 
the little gounds which exist for any commu¬ 
nity of feeling; tbe hardships and annoyances 
which the natives arc often obliged to under¬ 
go in our service; the almost certainty of the 
service not being permanent; and the great 
chance of its being of very short duration; 
and we shall then be better able to judge on 
the subject. Every native knows that it is 
the object of every Englishman to return 
home as soon as lie has acquired a compe¬ 
tence to enable him to do so: that if taken 
seriously ill, a voyage to sea, or perhaps to 
England, is tbe first thing thought of; and that 
almost;..every one of us, so far from being a 
member' of a family, is, as it were, an uncon¬ 
nected and insulated individual, who at his 
death leaves no trace behind; since his widow 
and children, if ho have any, immediately 
return to England. For either of these cases, 
an Englishman’s establishment is entirely bro¬ 
ken up ; his property sold ofl‘; and his ser¬ 
vants, after receiving their wages, are turned 
adrift. It is these eircumstances^and notour 
foreign extraction, and dilferenco oi faith and 
complexion, that causes the natives of India 
to exhibit such an indifference to us and-to our 
servioe. I have often known servants obtain 
two or three months leave from their toasters 
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at Cawnpoor to visit their families, perhaps 
at Benares or Patna; who never returned to 
their old services. The fact waB, opportuni¬ 
ties of service offered themselves on the spot, 
and they preferred taking advantage of them, 
instead of going snob a distance ; though it 
was a probability (in some cases a certainty) 
that they would ere long have to move with 
their new masters to along distance from their 
homes. Had these been asked why they did 
not rejoin their old masters, they would pro¬ 
bably have replied as I have heard before 
now a native do in similar circumstances, 
“ An Englishman's service is so precarious 
that I thought it a hardship to travel so many 
.hundred miles, and perhaps find my master 
dead or going on sick leave, or gone, in con¬ 
sequence of orders to some stations three or 
four hundred miles further off;” on the other 
hand, I have kno^n some instances of a 
contrary nature well worth recording, to 
which I shall Allude presently. 

But as before observed, it is not only from 
the conduct of the natives towards ourselves 
that we should judge of tiieir grateful or 
ungrateful feelings whether of the greater 
ot inferior descriptions; we must look at 
their recriprocal behaviour to each other; 
we should visit the families of the native 
chiefs and nobles who have occupied the same 
residence for many years, and who have 
old hereditary servants, whose fathers and 
grand fathers have served the ancestors of the 
present chiefs for many generations. Here 
we shall find as much devotion and respect 
among the attendants and menials towards 
all the members of the fafaily as much pride 
in making every thing appear to the best 
advantage, and as much identification of 
their interest with that of their masters as 
was to be seen among the old hereditary 
ibAilieS in England'; ' Scotland, or Ireland 
even in the feudal times: and if tlidfce who 
have been led by curiosity or intelligence to 
visit the (alas! they are almost all which now 
exist) ruins of palaces and mansions of de¬ 
cayed greatness in this country would inquire 
among the few aged and decrepid beings who 
usually surround them, the history of their 
former inhabitants, they would usually find 
that they were old dependants of the family, 
lingering like withered leaves about the 
fallen tree, And perhaps subsisting on the 

n sion of which the ruin of their masters 
not deprived them. • 

1“ the history of India we may find, abun¬ 
dant instances of the most devoted attachment 
She wn by servants to their masters in times 
Rtteeril: of masters attended by their servants 
1 W months, in situations whore the latter 
could hardly procure food to eat; and even 
of men sacrificing their lives to save a master 
to whom they were attached. These were the 
consequences of permanent and hereditary 
connection "between people who were resi¬ 
dents of the land: on the other hand, a! the 
bouses of the chiefs, oHl worn out servants may 
still be seen, quietly ending their days under 
their masters’ protection and maintained by 
bis bounty. 


Now can any snob feelings be expected, to 
exist between the English and their native 
attendants so long, as our sojourn in this 
country is upon its present footing ? Had the 
English become permanent settlers in India, 
they would have found as much attachment 
on the part of their native servants as is ex¬ 
perienced by the native chiefs. When one of 
the young men joined the Army, or was ap¬ 
pointed to a civil employment, he would be 
attended by some of the old family servants : 
we should seldom hear complaints of auy ill 
behaviour or of servants running away, and 
leaving their masters in the lurch. If they 
were detained from home for a long period 
without the youths’ being able to obtain leave 
to visit his family, they would be relieved by 
others of the family servants: and after visit¬ 
ing their houses, would again return to their 
duty. Nevertheless, despite of the unfavor¬ 
able position in which we are placed for ob¬ 
taining the attachment of tlic people, there 
are some splendid instances of devotion on the 
part of native servants and attendants towards 
their European masters, when the latter have 
deserved ^heir regard; while on the other 
hand I am rejoiced to hear my testimony in 
favor of the kind return made by these to their 
faithful domestics; not only providing for 
them during their residence in this country, 
but ensuring the regular payment of the pen¬ 
sion after their return to England. 

The servants of Mr. Forbes, of Bombay, al¬ 
lowed themselves to be cut up and wounded 
in the most cruel way, when they might have 
saved themselves by telling the simple truth 
that their master of whomthe banditti were in 
search was not far behind, whereas to save 
(him, and mislead the miscreants, they persist¬ 
ed in assertiug that he was a day's journey a 
head, quite out of their reach ; which com¬ 
pletely succeeded, tiie robbers leaving the 
high road and returning to their homes. About 
three years ago a man with a drawn sword 
rushed into the office of the Magistrate at Fut- 
tchghur, with the intention of attacking him, 
when the Nazir of the court, grappled with 
him, and although severely wounded secured 
the scoundral without assistance. How often 
have native soldiers sacrificed themselves to 
save the lives of officers to whom they were 
attached. The late instance of the ebupras- 
sie (Luchman) at Jeypore is fresh in every 
one’s memory. In short the instances that 
might be collected would fill a volume, 
not to speak of the inferior (though to 
the individual for the time being scarcely less 
valuable) instances of devoted attention and 
sympathy which are so constantly exhibited 
by natives to Europeans in sickness and sor¬ 
row, and of which I believe there is scarcely 
a European in the country, however undeserv¬ 
ing, who has notibad some experience, how¬ 
ever indisposed he may fee! to acknowledge it. 
All this is so much additional proof that our 
foreign extraction, and difference in colour, 
creed, and customs, is no impediment what¬ 
ever to our obtaining the respect and esteem 
of the people, provided we behave so as to 
merit it. 
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Nor are examples wanting of gratitude, al¬ 
though of a less striking nature. A native 
who obtained his livelihood by letting out 
three or four camels for hire, once went to an 
officer of the 24th Dragoons, and statod that 
ho had been unable to procure any employ¬ 
ment for them for so long that he could not 
avoid getting in debt; and that unless as¬ 
sisted, he should be obliged to sell one of his 
camels. The officer lent him, I think, thirty 
rupees. Not long after his camels were 
hired, and he was enabled to repay the money: 
but afterwards, if ever he received an offer to 
engage his camels, as long as that officer re¬ 
mained at the station, he invariably before he 
accepted it went to ask him if he were in want 
of carriage, observing that he was of course 
entitled to the preference. A native was ar¬ 
rested for debt, dne to a merchant and indigo 
planter, by process issued by the latters’ agent 
who remained usually about the district Court 
to superintend his legal business. As the 
debtor resided at a considerable distance froih 
the Court, close to tho merchant’s house, he 
begged in the first instance to be taken to the 
merchant, to whom lie said, “ It is trqp, I have 
owed you this money for a long time and have 
behaved very ill in not paying it: you have 


many bad qualities, and are constantly draw:' 
ing conparisons between them and the servants 
in England. Now, in the first place, those 
civil and military officers who have never been 
at home since their first arrival in India, with 
the exception perhaps of one in a hundred, 
are totally incapable of forming an opinion 
of English servants. They leave England so 
young that they have never had any conlroul 
over servants; all they had to do with them 
was to have their coat brushed and their shoes 
cleaned and to be waited on at table. Of all 
the difficulties and annoyances connected with 
the internal management of the family atten¬ 
dants, they -neither knew nor understood any 
thing; all this fell on the parents or heads of 
the family. On the other hand, on their first 
landing iu India, they are surrounded by a set 
uf scamps who arc known by the cant name 
Rum Johnnies: (corruption of the Moosulman 
name Rurnzanec, which is commonly given to 
boys born during the llurnzan* or lent) these 
men arc convenient, for they all speak Eng¬ 
lish—they only atteifd on new comers durin. 
the few days or weeks they may remain in 
Calcutta, when they take their leave. Few of 
them would take settled service in a family, 
and no respectable persons who had been any 
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me in your power now; do not disgrace me! time iu India would knowingly engage one of 


by sending me to jail, and I will pay you in a 
short time: only trust me this once, and you 
shall have no reason to repent it. The mer¬ 
chant took pity on him and procured his re¬ 
lease. The debtor faithfully paid the money, 
and though this transaction occurred some 
years ago, the man would at any time do any 
thing for this merchant, and when the latter 
is riding out, if the man catches sight of him 
at a distance, he will run up, merely to make 
his salaam. 

On the whole, I should say, that the compa¬ 
rison on this head between the lower orders 
of English and the natives of India was in 
favor of the latter, and that they have more of 
real gratitude in their nature, as well as of the 
inferior quality above described, at least I 
have experienced and witnessed a good deal 
of it myself in India; whereas in England 
the upper classes seem to condemn the com¬ 
mon people, almost in toto, as not having a 
spark of the feeling. The universal complaint 
is, that do what you will, you can rarely pro¬ 
duce any sentiment of gratitude or even thank¬ 
fulness: whatever you give them, whatever 
yon do for them they look upon as a right— 
“ You are well off in the world, therefore wc 
have a right to expect assistance from you" is 
the only idea which they seem to entertain. 
Such at least is the invariable complaint of 
ail the gentry who attempt to ameliorate the 
condition of the poor around them, though of 
course, exceptions are to be met with there 
as elsewhere. A few observations in conclu¬ 
sion on the character of native servants will 
still further illustrate the subject. 

Most young men on first arrival in India, 
and many during the whole of thoir residence, 


them. About the Writers’ .Buildings, there 
are a regular set of these attendants, forming 
part of tiie;l'raternity of these Rum Johnnies, 
who serve the Writers as long as they remain 
in the buildings ; but the greater number de¬ 
part as soou as the young civilian is out of the 
j College, particularly if he be going to leave 
Calcutta, although tft n otation of only a few 
miles distance. These men, what with the 
perquisites of the old English and ship-clothes 
and the sums they contrive to make by being 
employed in buying various articles, generally,, 
contrive during the short period of their ser¬ 
vice, to Realize some three or lour times tbc 
amount of their pay, which on taking their 
discharge, they spend in riot and debauchery 
until they are fortunate enough to meet with 
another novice. 

For some years Government have appointed 
an officer to take charge of the young cadets, 
procure them servants, and such articles of 
furniture and other necessaries as are required 
for their journey to the interior; but in reality, 
the business is chiefly left to a native clerk, 
and the description df servants furnished to 
the young men is not much better than for¬ 
merly. Nevertheless, all circumstances con¬ 
sidered, I believe the establishment of this 
officer has been a considerable advantage to 
them. The young writers are as badly oft’ as 
they were before. Only imagine a Frenchman 
who knew not a word of English landing at 
the London docks, and engaging one or two 
servants of the above description who bad 
never been in anf reputable establishment, 
but who had been hired for a month at a time 
by different sea Captains and passengers, 
cheating each as much as they possibly could. 

• Rinnan, better known In BiiRlnnibhy Uie corruption RhoraiulUi. 


co mo lain hitler! v of the native Servants, of I Where thej"icotVbeiiJ(l»nulku<iw; the other mistake ViiiwUjf'irt* 
complain oiueriy Oi uic Ltoi, fnVcr.l*nthe «*im: Idler which without a deUead/wiih 

their roguery, inattention, and I know not how • a uot over it u a imnii *. 
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I do not think lh« Frenchman would be likely slcm while in their own apartments, willflftd 
to form a very favorable opinion' of the Eng- themselves treated with even more respect 
Jisli in the capacity of servants. ’ here than at hotne; and would they conde- 

Again, while the masters are constantly sceirti to adopt a little of the habits and lan- 
complaining of the servants, they seem quite goage of the upper classes of the female so¬ 
lo forget, that to be welt served, certain qua- eiety in this country, instead of the disrepu- 
Iifications on the part of the masters are in- table class of women by whom they are uau- 
dispensable in all situations of life. Temper, ally attended, they would after a few years’ 
discretion, and the science of government and residence in the country, have little or no 
discipline form the chief: to-which must be difficulty in engaging women of respectable 
added some knowledge of the people and the character, who would, perform all those ser- 
ability to speak the language understood by the vices for them which to the infinite degrada- 
servantslike a genllerfian. Inhis own country tion of the English female character in India 
every man learns this naturally, in a foreign are now usually performed by men.* A fixed 
country it must be acquired at whatever cost, residence has also a considerable ©fleet in 
if a man wish to be well served. My readers procuring a better class of people for servants, 
may think I lay too much stress on this point, Were I to arrange the English population 
bat it is impossible to inculcnte it too often, into classes, according to the respectability 
No native servant can ever believe a foreigner- of their attendants, I should certainly place 
whom he knows to Have resided several years the indigo planters and merchants first, (I 
in the country to be a gentleman, nor wilt he mean in the Upper Provinces, I am told the 
really respect him unless he speak Mindos- Bengal planters are a very different style of 
tanee as one of their own native gentry would people:) secondly, the Civilians, about one- 
do. There is nothing -extraordinary in this; third of whose servants may be respectable, 
it is perfectly consonant to onr own feelings, and the rest of very indifferent character: 
Suppose a Frenchman even though attended third, th« Company’s Military Servants, one- 
with the externa] marks of fortune were in- fifth of whose servants may be respectable, 
traduced to us who spoke the language, used and the remainder of very bad character; 
by our lowest servants—“ I corned up to Lun- and, fourthly, the King’s Officers, whose ser- 
son two days ago.”—“ Hand us over that ere vants are, with few exceptions, the very scum 
plate,” &c.&c.—even should he have brought of the country; regular English-speaking 
credentials td establish his respectability, we Rum Johnnie* who hang about the same regi- 
should immediately conclude him to be a man menl, and will rarely leave it. Yet, not- 
of low birth and education who could never withstanding that so large a proportion of our 
have mixed with gentlemen, bnt who had ac- servants arc all of so low a description and 
quired a fortune by soipe accident. If the of such doubtful and disreputable characters, 
Frenchman who had been some years in Eng- they give infinitely less annoyance to their 
land could not speak English at all, he might masters than any foreigners would receive in 
pass for a gentleman if his conduct and man- England from servants of the same stamp, 
ners were observed to be correct although we On marching, they will wait day after day for 
might grander at his slupidity. So with the several hours after the usual time of taking 
natives. If an Englishman is wholly ignorant their meal, while they are working hard to 
of the language, they are ready to believe make their masters comfortable. Very few 
he may be a gentleman, if told so, putting English servants would bear this even for 
him down for a new arrival; but if he speak two or three days: indeed in travelling, if the 
vulgar Hindoostancc lluently, but is ignorant servants are not as well fed and as well off in 
of the style in use among the native gentry, their way as their masters, they are always 
the people will never believe him to be a gen- grumbling and discontented and in almost all 
tleman. It is also a curious fact, worth notic- instances receive higher wages and other ad- 
ing, that generally speaking, the better an vantages to compensate for the little incon- 
Englishman can speak Hindoostannee, the veniences to w hich they may be exposed, 
more respectable will his attendants be. The But besides the knowledge of the language 
reason is this. A foreigner who can speak and customs of the people, the other qualifi- 
Hindoostannec like a native gentleman is cations of temper, and the art of government 
supposed to have mixed with the native nobi- and discipline are equally necessary. Cap- 
Ilty and gentry; to have consequently oh- tain Hail has made some excellent remarks 
served their habits, among whom beating or on this subject regarding naval discipline; 
abusing servants is looked upon with great and describes the same crew which under 
4i»gust, as something excessively low; and one Captain was always in disorder, notwith- 
i§ supposed to have adopted the tone of the standing constant floggings and other pnnish- 
opper classes in managing his servants. Con- ments, under another in the best order pos- 
seqttently many natives of a much more re- sible, while not one punishment occurred du- 
speotahle class than usual will enter tho ser- ring five or six months. The principle is pre¬ 
vice of one who is believed! to have the above cisely the same, although the object may be 
qualifications, while nothing would induoe 
them to go near one of the jargon-spoaking 
Englishman. So also ladies, who are mild 
and gentle in their manners to their female 
servants, and who preserve the habits which 
are equally characteristic of gentlewomen in 
England and in India, of delicacy and seolu- 


* Altarion wiu made in No. 4 to this indecent custom which 
the majority of English ladies havendoptod of allowing their men- 
servants nf all descriptions to be constantly coming into their bed 
rooms. That there is not the slUhtest necessity for it, which is the 
excase offered by some, is provided ty the feet that many ladies 
are decent enough to prohibit it: In whose houses aUtne Work 
necessary, inside the room, Is performed by tho syshs. Such ladles 
are respected accordingly j I will not sty In broad terms hi What 
llgot the ethers ore looked upon by the people. 
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of minor consequence is the government of 
servants. With .attendants of the same de¬ 
scription and disposilion.you will see one mas¬ 
ter who is constantly abusing or beating bis 
servants, and can never get bis household 
into any tiring like order; while the esta¬ 
blishment of his neighbour is in the most 
perfect discipline: yet the master seldom 
speaks a harsh word to his servants, and 
probably the highest penalty ever inflicted 
is a fine of a few pice. The following instance 
is of occurrence not uncommon. A man whose 
servants were all in excellent order was about 
to return to England. Of course bis servants 
were paid up and discharged. A friend of 
his who had as he said very bad servants, 
dismissed them all, and engaged the others in 
his service. But after a short time, he was 
not a bit better served than before, the new 
servants soon became as careless as those he 
had discharged: simply because be had not 
the art of managing them. » s 

Some people are always complaining tha* 
they cannot get good servants : but the f.iult 
is chiefly in themselves, and in their igno¬ 
rance of the art of discipline and authority ; 
on the other hand I do not hesitate to say, 
that wherever a man possesses these indis¬ 
pensable qualifications for conducting an In¬ 
dian establishment, he will find the native ser¬ 
vants infinitely more attentive, more obliging, 
and more ready to submit to inconveniences 
to promote his comfort than ninety-nine out of 
a hundred English servants would be. There 
are several little points which it would be 
wise in masters to attend to. If a servant is 
sick, visit him (provided he live within the 
enclosure of the grounds) now and then, or 
send to ask him how he is. If he goes on 
leave to visit his home, ask him on his return 
if his family aro well; if he goes to a wedding 
feast at the marriage of one of his relations, 
ask him if all went off well; and so on. If 
masters would condescend to show these little 
attentions and proofs of interest in the wel¬ 
fare of their dependants, it would promote 
kind feeling between himself and them to u 
great extent: but not one in fifty, perhaps not 
one in five hifiidred ever think of it. 

A few anecdotes of native servants will 
conclude the present remarks. I have known 
men who resided from four to five hundred 
miles from Calcutta, no sooner apprised of the 
return of their former master from England, 
than they set off and travelled at their own ex¬ 
pense to Calcutta for the chance of being 
again allowed to enter his service, although 
from the time which must have elapsed be¬ 
tween the receipt of the intelligence of his 
arrival and their journey to Calcutta, it was 
almost certain that the masters must have pro¬ 
vided themselves with other servants. Would 
any English servant travel at his own expense 
such a distance, or even the twentieth part of 
it upon such a risk ? A Colonel, whose name I 
forget, was proceeding by water to Calontta to 
semi his children home. He allowed two of 
bis servants to go ashore some miles above 
Kbaapoor, to visit their families and rejoin 
him at the latter place: bat by the time they 
reached it the Colonel's boat bad passed. 
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These two .men instantly set off on foot to Cal-. 1 
cutta, although they were so ill provided with, 
the means of paying their expenses that titejh. 
were obliged to beg their way for the last half 
of the joarney which they performed in an ex¬ 
cessively short time; and sometimes all they 
got to eat during the day was a little parched; 
grain. Now if these men had been the ras¬ 
cals which the natives are so constantly repre¬ 
sented to be, how easy would it have been for 
them to have remained at home quietly enjoy¬ 
ing themselves, and to have rejoined their 
master on his return (for they knew he was 
coming back as quick as passible) and to have 
invented a story of their having been taken 
ill. I have known several instances of men 
on their return from England on furlough 
hiring an establishment of servants from twen¬ 
ty-five to seventy or eighty in number, none 
of whom they had ever seen before, and imme¬ 
diately setting oil’ to march up the country. 
The instances of people hiring steBguits in 
this way and travelling by water tClhe inte¬ 
rior are innumerable. Yet where the masters 
knew' how to manage them, there was not a 
single quarrel or annoyance of any sort. 
What would be the result of hiring a hetero¬ 
genous mass of servants in this way in Eng¬ 
land. The man who would attempt it would 
be worried out of bis life by the disputes and 
trouble with which he would be beset. 

Ou the whole, therefore, 1 repeat, that where 
the lower orders of natives had met with any 
thing to excite their gratitude they have 
evinced this virtue in a much higher degree 
than the corresponding class in England; 
and that when propetlj^auaged, they are in¬ 
finitely more ready, more obliging, more will¬ 
ing to submit to inconveniences for the benefit 
of their masters than any English servants,— 
except, perhaps, here and there a few oM a.qcL. 
faithful domestics reared from childhood in 
their maltei s’ service,—I have ever met with; 
though my experience lias been among wbat 
are usually considered the best. 

One more anecdote I must beg leave to 
mention, though it would have been more in 
its place above ; merely to show how exceed¬ 
ingly quick the natives are to perceive whe¬ 
ther a man understands their conduct or not. 
On a ship arriving from England and anchor¬ 
ing at Chandpal Ghaut, two passengeis landed; 
one who had been many years in India the 
other a fresh arrival. Each was speedily sur¬ 
rounded by about a score of the Rnm John¬ 
nies abovementioned, ail making their sa¬ 
laams and presenting their written characters. 
The “ old band" quietly returned their sa¬ 
lutes, upon which every one instantly left 
him. The thought which passed their minds 
was something to this effect:—This man re¬ 
turns the salute of a common native (an ex¬ 
cessively rare thing for an Englishman in the 
Government service to condescend to do) he 
must have lived much in the inteaior of the 
county among the people, and must be well 
acquainted with our customs: he is not the 
man to hire people of our stamp. 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 

July 6, 1836 .—Bengal Hvrkcru. 
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LETTER XX. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE BOMBAY GAZETTE. 

“ The greatest uiafurtiine of a country is an indigent tenantry. Whatever be the natim advantages of the soil, of even 
. the skill and industry of the occupier, the went of a sufficient capital coniines cvory plan, as well no cripples and weakens ; 

’ every operation of hnsbandry.”— Jfime'i Ettayi. 

' The grand difference between external and country. While a state profits both by prin- 
internal commerce is, that while the latter cipal and interest of capital the property of 
neither enlarges nor diminishes the sum its subjects, it only enjoys, even under the 
total of our wealth, hut only professes to turn most favourable circumstances, the temporary 
the possession of it to the best advantag%thc usufruct of the property of foreigners settled 
former must be nearly always increasing or in it for purposes of trade, 
lessenidb our resources. It is constantly I have shewn in a former letter, what indeed 
flactuating; and though fluctuations are im- there needs not much argument to convince 
material in a general point of view, when both any one of, that gold is not of the slightest 
parties to the sale are our own subjects, they use unless diffused : on the contrary, that to 
may of course prove of serious importance, hoard it" is to inflict a positive evil on Iho 
if they continue long in favour of foreigners, community a« large. Whatever general be¬ 
lt must, consequently, mainly depend on the nefits then a country can derive from the 
management of the ruler whether the external wealth of individuals, must depend upon the 
trade he sanctions be advantageous to his sub- use made of that wealth much more upon its 
jects in general, or ruinous. But commerce being used at all. A sovereign for his inter- 
requires such nice handling, and is so averse est in the riches of his people is indebted to 
to any open interference that more tact is pro- that principle, which impels nearly every 
bably required in its management, than in that human being cither to expend Ills wealth in 
of any other department of the state. To luxury, or to increase it, by entrusting it to 
guide it requires strict;attention to its first the management of others. The expenditure 
principles. What they are, it is not difficult and circulation caused by this impulse are 
to say. what really give a revenue, as they arc con- 

It must be evident to every one, who traded, this is diminished: as they arc ex- 
chooses to reflect for a moment on the subject, tended, this becomes abundant. If then capi- 
■fiut avery benefit which the state can derive tal be removed from a country, as soon as it 
from external trade, must dcpendi on two has been accumulated in large quantities, the 
-points; the first of which is whether the benefit of expenditure can uo longer be de¬ 
capital used in the trade be our own, or rived from it, and the circulation will be 
foreign ; and the second, whether the employ- smaller and the community consequently 
ment which that capital creates be given to more impoverished than before the money was 
our subjects, or to the people of other realms, saved. 

First, whether the capital engaged in the It follows, as a consequence of what I have 
trade be oar own or foreign. It isclear, that said, that one of the principal cares of a states- 
the principal direct profit made by commerce man should he to use such measures as may 
must be the remuneration which the capitalist as much as possible throw the trading capital 
receives for the risk of his property. If ab- of the kingdom into the hands of his counlry- 
stract justice did not give him this, the neces- men ; so that the fortunes made under his pro- 
aity of the crsc would; for, whatever it cost, tection may be retained to swell the wealth of 
capital must be had, and the price of it will his own nation, instead of being carried off to 
.always be proportioned to the hazard incur- enrich a rival. 

Ted. The direct gains then accrue to the mo- There have been many methods used to ef- 
■nied man. That a country, therefore, should feet this object. One, much in vogue in days 
he able to secure this direct advantage, it is gone by, was to favour the native merchant to 
necessary that the speculator should be cither the prejudice of the foreign settler, by loading 
a native or a naturalized subject,—one qrho, the latter with unreasonable exactions, from 
if not horn m our dominions, is content to fix which the former was exempt. But the days 
himself in them with hisiamily and his for- of such paltry meanness have happily passed 
tone. Ifjbe be not such, he may give an indi- away; and where any Suoh invidious distinc - 
rect assistance to us by the employment his tions now exist, they are rather looked upon 
cash will occasion among ns; hut that assis- as the remnants of former barbarism, which It 
tance will cease after he has sufficiently en- is expedient as soon as possible to eradicate, 
riched himself, as hc will then remove with than as restrictions, the imposition of which 
the wealth be may have amassed to his own could bo viadieated at the present time.' {Hi 
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Tory certain foreigners could never find it to 
Ifeeir advantage to settle in onr markets, if 
tbese were already sufficiently well stocked 
with nati ve capitalists. Every thing is agai nst 
them, climate, unknown customs, language, 
and laws, and last though by no means least, 
an established conception, which the native 
of any realm must possess opportunities ol 
securing far superior to those of the unknown 
adventurer; for the character, the family 
and the wealth of a man must always 
be much better known, and much more justly 
appreciated in his own country than in a 
far distant one, the inhabitants of which see 
him, on his arrival, for the first time. If 
then under all these disadvantages, we find 
foreigners forming commercial establishments 
among us, we ought, instead of taking any 
steps to deter them, pay them every attention 
in our power; for we may be sure that native 
capital or native enterprise has been insuffi¬ 
cient to supply all that was required, in other 
words, that an opening existed for farthmr 
speculation, and that strangers have bec't so 
obliging as to fill the chasm. 

The best and the most successful policy there¬ 
fore, which the universal consent of intelligent 
men has sanctioned, is that, which teaches 
us, instead of closing our gates to foreign 
merchants who are anxious to lix themselves 
among ns, to make it the grand object of 
our anxiety by equity in our decision,—by 
a kind allowance for their ignorance of our 
laws, (where that alone may have led them 
into error), by an exhibition of those nume¬ 
rous little attentions which doubly gratify the 
stranger,—by a scrupulous toleration as well 
in word as in deed, of their religion, however 
much it may differ from our own, by promot¬ 
ing intermarriages between them and the 
daughters of our subjects,—by admitting them 
freely to oqr private society,—in short, by 
practising towards them those thousand rites 
of hospitality, which a good heart will dictate 
better than words, it is conduct such as this 
that is requisite to found true commercial 
prosperity. If we persevere in this line of 
conduct, we may be assured that tics more 
tender than tnoseof gain will in time be creat¬ 
ed between the foreigner and the native, and 
the father, at last almost half a countryman, 
will leave little of the stranger to his progeny 
but the name. 

I know that so great eventual success is far 
too much to expect with regard to Europeans 
in India; I was merely mentioning a general 
rule; how far it is applicable to the circum¬ 
stances of this country whether as concerning 
Europeans or Asiatics, it is for others to de¬ 
cide ; though, I think the farther extension 
of at least one of the clauses to the latter 
would, if public rumour is to he credited, be 
by no means unacceptable. , 

But whatever be the eircumstanees of a 
country, a kind treatment of foreign capitalists 
wiU not he without its reward* if the com¬ 
merce they carry on give employment to our 
•uqjootSi as these will thus be enabled to 
Improve iMr own fortunes, and to at last, by 


themselves engaging in trade, gradually pre¬ 
vent the necessity of our depending on In# 
monied men of other nations. This briDfim 
to the second, and far the most important 
point. 

If the commerce, whichis permitted, be ear* 
ried on even with our own capital, hut if the 
employment it occasions be entirely in the 
hands of foreign artisans and ship-owners, it 
is very clear that we can derive no possible 
benefit from it in the world, unless an oppor¬ 
tunity of throwing away our money be so 
sailed. The advantages we shall receive from 
such a trade will be precisely such as the 
schoolboy acquires from his bargains with the 
pedlar; who enables him to exchange money, 
for which he lias no present usp, for a pares! 
of trumpery, which is neither useful at pre¬ 
sent, nor can it possibly become so at any fu¬ 
ture period. Of coarse, commerce of this 
kind can in no free country have any long 
duration. The rulers of slaves nray indeed 
for ages keep it in some sort of animation. 
Where the tenantry are bondsmen of the soil, 
tnd there exists no bound to oppression but 
the pleasure of the oppressor, we need not be 
surprised at witnessing any thing, however 
unnatural. As in ail free nations a man must 
fairly earn money before be can spend it, it 
is of course necessary that the commeroe, 
which sells to us the fruits of the labour* 
of other nations, should, in return, give us an 
opportunity of exerting our own: by this 
means, both parties profit; even the price 
contributes to the emolument of the purchas¬ 
ing nation, as it can only be paid by giving 
its people additional employment. But even 
if it were not so, if cash were always forth¬ 
coming, without labour, to pay for the com¬ 
modities we buy, the trade carried on such 
terms would still be the greatest curse, a a late, 
could by afflicted with. 

It is a curious question how far society Is 
injured by the ntunbe^if persons whom some 
style unproductive classes and others denomi¬ 
nate drones. There can he no doubt, that in 
some countries, this body is not only very 
destructive of the best interests of the com¬ 
munity ; but this is only in despotic states, 
where nothing finds its natural level, where 
commerce is monopoly, and where no one can 
pursue without restraint the occupation 
which is most advantageous to him. There it 
nourishes in all its rankness, find continues 
often an object of dread to the sovereign, anti 
of hatred to the people, till its destined hour 
arrives; whenwitball that is valueless aitd 
much that is good, it is swept away from the 
nation it deforms; till a new series of virtues 
have degenerated into a new series of vices, 
when the constitution of man's nature ensues 
the return of a similar race. Where however 
free institutions are cherished, we may rest 
assured that it will never exist in sniBcient 
force to injure society; for there & constant 
succession of new men and falling off of oitf 
will always prevent staguation. 

In nothing are the fruits of liberty non* 
perceptible than id this, (hat not even {fee 
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humblest is debarred from the first honours i certainly enriches Britain, ' because the mined 
in the state; ahd that not even the proudest! are British, and th# proprietors, workmeir, 
ean rrasp them, unless possessed of wealth,. and those who carry the arlieie abroad are 
public virtue, and talent; consequently, the Britons; bat the American mines, if fairly 
multitudes who aspire to them must be con- worked, could not have enriched Spain, ex- 
xtanlly exerting their best energies. Those cept, in as far as it might have called into 
who seek new distinction, and those who wish exertion her endeavours to manufacture 
to secure to themselves that which they have modifies, sufficient for so rich a market. Her 
bttn fortunate enough to attain, must alike policy however took another course; it 
recur to the same means—those means are puluted America by forcing its inhabitants to 
exertion. The fear of drones, then, with us, excessive and unpaid-far labour, and then, 
is an idle terror, and those who labour under arbitrarily seized a large share of the produce 
it, contend against a bugbear which their own of their industry, as the property of the crown, 
diseased imaginations have conjured up: and made over the remainder as a prey to 


while exertion shall continue to be the step 
ping stone to preferment in Britain, the coro¬ 
net and the mitre will remain pledges of 
greater labour in the persons of their wearers, 
than is undergone by united thousands of those 
indued with the cobbler’s apron or the wea¬ 
ver’s garb. 

- That a-Country should he injured by indo¬ 
lence, it is necessary in the first place that 
freedom should cease to exist, and that the 
interests of a few monopolists should be pre¬ 
ferred to the welfare of a whole nation. This 


needy courtiers, shameless monopolists, and 
hypocritical churchmen. 

The consequence of such conduct was what 
might have been expected. The nobles be¬ 
came demoralized, the poor idle churchmen 
rich and irreligious, the laity superstitious to 
the last degree; America was destroyed, and 
Bautin did not benefit; a few nefarious specu¬ 
lators made princety fortunes, and tiie body 
of commercial men were ruined, the working 
classes were thrown out of employment, and 
the money which they ought to have earned 


will cause the principles of commerce to be was paid away abroad; the sovereign secured 
neglected, and the trade which, for the mo- some treasure for the moment, and for it sa- 
ment, brings most cash with least tinuhlc crilined that best treasure—his country. The 
Into the despot’s rollers will be supported by prospeiity lie sought has lied, while that of 
him to the prejudice of nlj others. Of course, legitimate commerce still increases in vigour; 
it will then be mailer of indifl'erence to those [ and the owners of the humbler metals of 
in power whether that trade gives great or ! Cornwall and of Wales now laugh to scorn 
Inti* occupation to the people, and of course, >' the mines of Chili and Peru, 
these latter must in general be utterly ruined. Wliat Spsiln C0lll( , not (lo , we caniJ0t . If we 

There is not a heller*example of this on wish to enrich a country by commerce, we 
record than the somewhat stale, though very must entry our views farther than the mere 
upproprinte instance of Spain. It is allow ed money-making business of the mere’.ant. The 
by every one that her mines in the new world . latter has only his own interest to attend to; 
vrere her destruction. In every point of view : but it is the duty of those placed in authority 
she wife, previously to working them, a greatto consult the welfare of the whole state; and 
nation. Her army, her iiiunufacture^and her j therefore, though individuals nmy lie inditier- 
commerce placed her then at least on a level, ent about the nature of the external trade 
with the first powers in Europe and now, 1 they carry on, provided they lie well rernune- 
where can we assign her a place? Iler mnnu- rated for their capital and their pains, it is 
faciures and commerce are at the lowest point, the business of a government to examine the 
and her army and navy contemptible; her matter more deeply, and never to permit the 
agriculture seems the only staff of her old welfare of private persons to he'put into coin- 
age, and perhaps her natural advantages have petition with that of the public at large: Ihis 
alone preserved this from destruction. The will be best cousultcd by taking such mca- 
trade carried on with precious metals, could surcs with the commerce, as shall throw the 
have been advantageous only to the American principal share of ihe business in our own 
miners, it it had been advantageous to any ports into the hands of native or naturalized 
v? ,n J ,,anncr * j ,B th® profits of capitalists, and also,(which is a matter of far 

onr English trade in coals, iron, and tin, go j greater consequence,) throw the employment 
almost entirely into the pockets of the owners caused by trade into the hands of our own 
ft the mines and their establishments. This subjects. 


LETTER XXI. 


I have mentioned the cfaly method which 
we may at the present day use, for throwing 
oar trade principally into the bauds fcf our 
fcwn capitalists; the next and most important 
thing to be considered is. how to secure the 
employment which that trade gives to our own 
irnhyects. 


’ And here it may be as well to observe, that 
I would by no means draw any distinction 
between the natives of India and those of 
Urent Britain. The only distinction which 
should be allowed, is that which most ever 
exist between subjects of the British Crown, 
and those who ewe allegiance to other powers 
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I wish that, as ha at least as commerce is con- 
earned, none other were sanctioned. What¬ 
ever difference be maintained between the 
two classes with regard to political privileges, 
commercial should surely equally be concert- 
jti to all. It would, however, be folly in us to 
elMfct blindness to the real state of the case. 

Qitr eonnexion with this country is preserved, 
much more for the purpose of extending 
British trade and British manufactures, and 
providing for the sons of British families, 
than for that of enriching India, and a ftom- 

6 arisen between the rates of duties levied on 
Iritish goods in Indian ports and those levied 
on Indian produce in British ports, will prove 
that this object has been not only strenuously 
but also avowedly, pursued. The very man¬ 
ner of the pursuit betrays its selfishness ; but, 
like most selfish attempts, it defeats itself.. It 
is a common error of the avaricious, by grasp¬ 
ing too much at once, to injure future pro¬ 
spects: a sordid man is usually a bad calcu¬ 
lator; while they whose liberality appears 
to birder on extravagance, are frequently 
only sowing the seeds of an ample return 
As long as this 
ject to Great Britain 

any increase in its ri,...-.. ... .. ...... ..... . .. 

addition to the wealth of the dominant power. Potion, now smile in indigence, »uan 

and any decrease, a corresponding dimunilion ?' , tj s ® K ro;it j* P. 11 ®- 1 wea | l!l * 11 

of it. The whole territory is absolutely at oor to ,e ak * e ’ al,f * t0 P ur ‘ ,kaae * ess ne " 

disposal, and rich or poor, its resources will ®cssary goods of other realms, 
be equally at the command of our legislature. 1 B.ittlie principle allowing so great free- 
Thc proper way then of making it contribute dom would be most unacceptable to many,, 
to our prosperity appears to me, to be not the and it had therefore perhaps best be loft alone,, 
paltry measure of over reaching her as much One thing 1 inn sure otj which is, that if true 
as possible in our bargains with her, by delug- frco-lo.ii be allowed, to Indian commerce with - 
ing her with our manufactures, and in return England, any restrictions on its importation, 
deprecating by duties her produce to any from other European states will be of little 


to any nation that chooses to p«reh«*e f apif- 
the more numerous the applieonts the better 
for us. On the other hand, when we have sold' 
her as mueli of our manufactures as she eats 
take, we should not surely be averse to bef 
buying from others the few things we cannot 
ourselves furnish. There is not the slightest 
chance that much reciprocal trade would be 
carried on with any but ourselves, under any 
circumstances, other than absolute exclusion 
from our markets. The wines and brandies 
of France can find few uonsumers here, except 
among the European community ; and her 
other manufactures could never be taken in 
any very considerable quantities, for the next 
century at any rate. The only country, which 
is said to lie at all capable of rivalling us is 
Kussia; but she only receives credit for being 
able to compete with us beyond our frontiers 
on the north western side, and not actually in 
our own territories. We, on the other ham), 
seem especially adapted to supply the wants 
of this peninsula. Our hard-ware and our 
machinery are the best, and perphaps the- 
cheapest in the world ; and our cotton goads. 


is country shall continue sub-! earthen-ware, will ceitainly be mod suited for. 

itain, it is very evident, that "» I «J'“ "? irket ; ,,ar,n * the ,oa * I’ 0 ” 04 
its riches will be, in fact, an wlneh must elapse, before the mass of thepo- 


point that may seem convenient to us; bui, signification for cither good or evil: Laws 
by taking every opportunity of placing her on therefore t.» prevent its extending a, trade,« 
a level with us in these respects, to prove that which cannot at any rate be much extended, 
we consult her welfare,and through that only, nrc not worth contending about; and if liberty 
our own. Forming an integral part of our to enact a few dead letter rules will procure 
dominions, she should reciprocally partake of the co operation of any, in carrying others 
the wealth which tlows into the rest of our which may be of service, it would be foolish 


territories, and share her riches with them, to hesitate a moment about gratifying them. 

As a part of the empire, however, its freedom! To return to the point, which is, how to 
m trade ncefls only extend to the United.; throw tlie employment caused by commerce 
Kingdom and her colonies ; its intercourse,principally Into the handsofourown subjects, 
with foreign states would, of course, be sub- T)ic wc , mve in „ llr power for effecting 

jent to whatever restrictions the wisdom of lhi4 is , t proper regnlalion of the export and 
Parliament might impose. import duties. It is true that these were 

In saying this I by no means wish to relin-' originally imposed for the sake^of raising a 
quisli the position that our own interests revenue, and the interests of commerce were 
would he best consulted by attending to the! little consulted in the arrangement; but, as 
interests of this country alone in the eornmer- the power and patrimony of the crown became 
cial measures adopted with regard to it. I am j reduced, the consequence of the .commons 


convinced that the solo way in which onr em 
pire can be injured by Indian trade, is our 
not paying sufficient attention to the strictly 
Asiatic part of it. England is a manufac¬ 
turing country, India an agricultural: their 
staple commodities are so different,, that their 
interests can never clash ; and they seem so 
peculiarly fitted each for the other, that there 
is little occasion for any bonds to cement com 
menial union. While England receives a 
euSetefit supply of Indian produce, it would 
fcpfertljr trprevent the sale of the remainder 


received a corresponding increase; andit was 
found necessary to use some discrimination 
in fixing burthens, which, if,too oppressive to 
commerce, would have been infallibly reject* 
ed by commerciaUmeu. Since those (lays, 
the theory of a scheme of taxation, yhich, ip» 
stead ^if stilling, shall invigorate trade, fags 
been generally acted on ; and the congldorj& 
tion of the wants nf the state is, very teasott* 
ably, held Secund in importance to 
the’ preservation of the resources of t^d 
try; on the stability of which, the relief in 
2 
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those wants mustentirely depend, aad to fn-ftophilanthropy, because tbooeeffortswitl in¬ 
jure which, even if productive of temporary bated'upon the unerring dictatee of rensea, 
relief, would entail eventual rain, it it oar instead -of resting; upon the beautiful butiMu- 
duty, consequently, to look upon the customs sory suggestions of a too re lined imagination. 

at the supporters and guardians of the nation- _ , . .. . . k _ . . , 

it trade, rather than as productive branches .} d ° 1 BOt therefore hesitate to say, what hat 
Of revenue. It were better that the revenue ®(\ en . h° cn „ P a,d „?“**?* 

suffered than that the fountains of it should P r ‘ nc 'pl® Wf tb,a w orldisself-interest. Thp 
ho dried up; the destruction of the former raer ®J* ant considers his own profit in a borgsjp 
Would indeed produce the greatest temporary " ot , that °. f Uw > “ aa *®m ]■**» he purchases ; 
ini ary to a large body of the community, bnt .{ fi alone were the object of the sol 4jer # 
S?at W the litter would involve the whole ^ » ou «1 not exempt him from . *»*W 
nation in distress, and so involve it perhaps ^^1“* f 

far over. But there is no necessity that either h?5 

the public income or the public resources 

should be sacrificed ; the welfare of the one rated .and if even many of the clergy require 

ie not incompatible with that of the other; it th!t Zl 

is, however, aa well to bear in mind their re- are “ ot V* ®oaclude ) bat tbe ^ ar ? a ® rdl d* we 
lativ* positions, as by doing so, wc shall only allow that, however virtuoue. their 
avoid the too common, but fatal error of taking J * ea “ a J be > or however holy their inten- 
tlie means for the end, what is only produc ■ 4,t>ns ’ are **dl mortals, and are not 
live for produce J v exempt frera every weakness of humanity. 

The export and import duties then are the . Individuals are led hy this principle of self¬ 
legitimate implements which we possess for the interest to use their utmost exertions to pro¬ 
regulation of trade, and as such, principally vide adequately for themselves, and for their 
ought we to view them. While commerce families similar impulse induces nations 
flourishes, and the people are cni-iched, we lo view the prosperity of their own member* 
weed never trouble ourselves with much anxi- ils the paramount object of their best endea- 
ety abontthe fate of the state purse; poverty «»««• In conformity then with this impulse, 
must become general before the finances can the public burthens, which the necessities of 
be much endangered. the state have imposed, are usually shifted. 

First, we will consider tl.e export duties. “ Ulu,:l * as P°^ible from the of 

These are a species of tax, which nothing but °" n n e ,°^ le on lo th f. c ° f “ tbers ’ andtbe 
tho declared necessity of the treasury could ‘" d “ 8 , tr ?' w f 0U n r own subjects s* ciicourased 

at all justify. It is a principle with men and « aa . can be . done * t? J«® P r f e J ud,ce o( 
nations, in ill their deeds, to consult chielly * a of torcign.realms. It is therefore proper 

their own interest; and however vicious it ,at tI,e 4 cx P ort * b, ? h ’ > ® 0,Ura f ,n 5 

first appenr, tk. gep.ra! «dop,i»„ ,rj^‘ " 


mi nui uijuii it, tiiiivuintu twuu w in nun, i ' .. ■ _ _.. . „<• sr- . 

Disinterested generosity is perhaps the most! “ ,me article vitally necessary to «. of which 

noble quality that could adorn God’s creatures ; 'i®** 1 ” ot be laben ,f ^ be 1"*^ }° *!f* 

but the applause which the rare specimens we r \ c , st P ri * :e » ® or ,no ™. 'I 1 educed to the 

behold of it receive, prove that it is rather a ! est ,' II ! 4 !{ s cafic u ,s P la,n , tba * ,n " 
heavenly exception than the general rille Jury is done to the manufacturer; because the 

which guides the conduct of mankind. Thai!"**®! 4 daonl * cn, ' an . ces . th * P“ c ® » 

j «-Firwiih. sfcte 

SSU ?Of o™ sensesTi'?nmy dlTrefo 15 1 »• 

that the? are cursed with the foibles and the fe ° W l he ba >’ er ,, 18 aba f« l ® , . y ® bh f t L l ° 
vices oTmcn. The imaginative bring, who, IP 1 * f 111,1 ; tbua ’ t,e dat *^ enhances the price, 
ip his closet, gives the world credit ^ good- but b ? ™ means lessens the sale. This,how- 
ness such as is only to be found in another ever > is acase wluch can seldom hnppen, but 
upbore,' will probably, when called into active 

intereonrse with his fellows, and in believing it * e levied, they should be laid as much as pos- 

to be.far worse than it is ; anti disgusted willi ® ,bl ® . u P un R1 .J i . c,es wh, ® h h % v0 *,Y'^ 
tJbe cheat of which lie himself only is guilty, * aching to this property. In al o her eases, 

dare to question thewisdm, of the omniseienUfy 1 d “ y «»>«»'<» be *“ et & 
apthor of his existence. He, who holding* '“ bar ** thc »°’ ern "«»‘ for 4be locaI 
. wWse!f al<?of from vice, does not blind himself d,tnre connected wit,} the port 
Mo its existence, who to a love anil cultivation If these principles be recognised in a great 
!>f the best feelings join a consciousness that degree in Britain, where the land is the pro- 
. dn some breasts ar* implanted the worst, will periy of the subject, and where manufacture* 
Jthemore successful in bis efforts to better hjs form the more yalname portion of theexports/ 
than will be the sentimental pretender how much mM*< eonsidenuttaft 
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wtlHAIwn, utm tiw a»r«i4«, feprt, 
in taxing exports, taxing the property of the 
people, but is virtually levying duties upon 
bis own; far here, tpe greater part of the 
eoil is to every.proli table purpose the property 
of the state, and the exports are mostly the 
pvedtiee of that soil. To tax exports, there¬ 
fore, heavily, is too often nothing, more than 
tO'.gioe up sol ritnch land revenue and to raise 
an equivalent, by customs. Plain men would 
suppose, that this was merely a troublesome 
way of taking money out of one pocket to 
pat it into the other; with this small differ¬ 
ence, that the money is sure to be taken out 
of the one pocket, hut it is very doubtful 
whether it will ever find its way into the 
other. The laud revenue is sure to suffer, but 
it is not so certain that the customs will gain. 
When prodoees taxed indirectly through the 
land on which it grows, there cannot possibly 
be any doubt or difficulty in the matter ; one 
cannot smuggle standing crops, or materially 
deceive a government as to the quantity 
grown, where the officers of government are 
witnesses to the whole cultivation; but it 
would require more wit than most governments 
possess, to prevent any of the produce, when 
once brought into the market, from being 
clandestinely conveyed into foreign towns, or 
smuggled through our own. 


But besides this, there arc two considera¬ 
tions, which should prevent our taxing any 
thing upon exportation, which we can tax at 
a better moment: one is the expense of col¬ 
lection ; and this will be in a large proportion 
to the sum raised: whereas, liy adding on to 
the land tax the amount levied through the 
customs on the produce of land, not a farthing 
of additional cost is incurred: the second rea¬ 
son is, that simplicity woitd be preserved, 
which is itself a great boon, and any after in¬ 
terference with the trade in articles of the 
description mentioned would be prevented. 
These objects are certainly in all revenue mat¬ 
ters of the greatest importance; nothing can 
compensate for the absence of attention to 


them, its presence wiH auto aty* hm wifc, 
many evils. < 

*•#,*** 

There are few men mad enough to oppose 
all taxation, and those few will never, r $n 
much harm; their ravings may occasionally 
influence a mob, but will never lie attended tq 
by persons of the slightest political weight,, 
But if an honest man must allow that state, 
debts must be paid, even if incurred by * 
vicious administration, and lavished in op4 
posing the very objects they were incurred to 
farther; it does not follow, that he is bound 
to acquiesce in any scheme for raising the sum, 
required, however absurd that scheme may 
appear to him. , 

In this country, however, the acquiescence 
which may be withheld from the theory, will 
never degenerate into any opposition in prac¬ 
tice. The larger and more influential portion 
of the Indian public, (for sorry am I to say it 
includes at present only Europeans,) Is com* 
posed of men in the service of the state: and 
such can never wound the hand that, gives 
them bread. If tlieir patriotic seal is incon- 
trollable, they must resign their employments 
before they can honourably indulge it; and 
this is a test which few patriots can stand. 
The servants of the public may indeed give 
publicity to their ideas, but in doing so, they 
will have the conviction of men in power for 
their object, not the irritation of the opponenti 
of authority, they will know, that whatever 
be their speculations, they are merely opi- 
nions, like those of other men: and they 
will have the sense to see, that it would he 
better that themselves, with all their senti¬ 
ments, were ingulpliedi® the ocean, than that 
the golden rule which has been handed dowa 
to us by the wisest administrators of this coun¬ 
try should be violated—that rule which bidf 
all Britons in India never to carry thei^differ-, 
cnocs wjiether personal or political, so far, 
as to attempt to disturb the national concord, 
or to do ought which may weaken the univer¬ 
sal bond of loyal submission to the unlimited* 
but liberal power under which we live. 


LETTER XXII. 


The simplicity of the prinoipfe, by which 
the duties on exports mould be levied is 
not greater than that, by which men should 
be guided in measures relating to imports ; 
but, while the former hns scarcely an excep¬ 
tion, the exceptions to the latter often almost 
equal in mlimber the instances is which the 
rule is followed. As few men have the impu¬ 
dence to demand payment of more than their 
just debt, but many will importune yon to 
make some abatement in your demands upon 
them, so it is with nations ; one will not press 
the other to burthen its own commerce, but 
will beg it to do away with the impediments it 
may have thrown in the way of strangers. 
Frequent compliance with such requests 
causes the import duties to be, too often, a 
satyeet which few can understand; because, 
toffWUf to country is of coupe 


consulted in all reductions of them, yet to 
benefit gained is, not seldom, such as relates 
to some point of policy, with which the parti¬ 
cular branch of commeroe, to which freedom 
is given, has little to do; and consequently, 
from a mere knowledge of the interests of 
trade, it is not easy to form a just conception 
of the propriety of the measure adopted. Com¬ 
mercial advantages are often conceded as the 
penalty of unsuccessful war; and a province 
or an island is redeemed at the expense of ia» 
terests with which the territory in question 
has no connection whatever. 

To lay down therefore a rule bj which aU 
dutieg on exports should be eternally .regu¬ 
lated, is beyond the power of man. Bviwty 
exception is made, either because It is tmm 
good in itself, or if bad, to save us (far * 
worse and to declare then, in what ease* wady 
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these exceptions alioutd be allowed, would consequence, a despotism which will,deadeB 
be ns impose; pie as it would be to foretell all ail the finer feeling* of youth,-or anarchy, 
tbe diiemmas in which the will of Providence which will cause the bead* of the fathers of 
orfthe folly of our rulers may ever involve us. the nation to fall at the feet of its inflamod 
The principle, however, from which so fre and ungovernable children.. 
quent deviations are made, is very simple; it The.greatest possible freedom I,have said 
is this—never to buy from foreigners any should he allowed to persons, property, and 
thing, which we can cither grow, or manufec- trade; but, when the limitatians, which even 
ture ourselves; to discourage, as much as pos- the most sanguine must acknowledge to be 
sible, foreign articles of luxury, by introduc- necessary, are taken into consideration, we. 
inga taste for such as we have the power of shall find this after all to be very moderate, 
or perfecting at home; and in all exchanges The first restriction on commerce is that, 
with other countries', to give as much as pos- which taxes foreign articles «» importation 
sihle, superfluities for necessaries, and the in such a manner, as to make them cost more 
perfected works of our artisans for tbo raw to our purchasing subjects than similar arti- 
material npon which they labour. cles ofhonie manufacture, and thus prevents 

It is very clear, that to purchase from any injurious competition with our own 
foreigners what we can make ourselves, is to artisans. The second is that, which is in- 
sanction a competition in that particular arti- tended to assist the substitution of oar own 
ele, which must in the end prove destructive to goods for foreign in the public taste. Much 
owe party, and will. materially injure the may be done, and has been done ta-tbis way; 
other. A rivalry of this description can only high duties on French spirits have caused 
liefterminated by Ibe ruin of the weaker body: many to content themselves with British, who 
it is a race in which capital Imd as much to wouid, otherwise, fFora a mere caprice of fancy, 
do as industry : it is an opposition which will indulge in those, which in the opinjon of most 
decide who can stand a great loss, for a given men nrc only better, because more expensive; 
number cf years, with the least inconvenience ; The trntlf of the maxim that in any exchange, 
in other words, it is a game of hazard, at luxuries should be given where possible for 
which no honest man would wish to stake the necessaries, and perfected works fertile raw 
interests confided to bis care. material upon which to expend labour, is be- 

Freedom of trade is a valuable species of yond dispute, 
liberty; it is not only beneficial, it is even The object of these restrictions is to carry 
necessary; but like other kinds of liberty, it into operation tlie principle, that in nil eg- 
can never be absolute, it must be limited. I ternnl commerce, our duty is to throw the etn- 
think that commercial freedom is no more pioytnenl caused by it, as much as may be, 
destroyed by our refusing to sacrifice our ma- into the hands of our own subjects. This is 
nufectuiers to the nvari/'C of foreign mcr- the principle which should guide those in 
chants, thnn would personal liberty be per- power; and whatever measures may tend to 
iled, if I thought proper to knock a cannibal further the action of it, will deserve the grnti- 
in the head, instead of permitting him to feast tude of the poor, and the co-operation of the 
upon my carcase. wealthy. 

• Libesty of every kind is the pre-eminent oh- But there are many who carry the linrita- 
ject of the llriton’s regard: in youth, k forms lions upon commerce to ns great, and perhaps 
a theme for the exercise of genius ; in age, ii as injurious an extreme, as the opposite party 
is the prejudice to which the veteran stales- would carry the freedom. There are some 
man clings:—the feelings vary, lint the che- persons deficient in neither weight nor talent, 
risbed object is the same, in youth a sense who are so determined to shield the interests 
©f our inferioiity in wisdom makes us fear the of iheir country, that they virtually oppress 
despotism, which the craft and experience it: too much armour will prove amincuinbrance 
of Uie old may introduce: bat when the cor- to the wearer instead of a protection; and 
poreal feebleness of later years has come restraint is not more palatable, because en- 
npon ns, we no longer dread the weapons at forced from a great, but unnecessary, anxiety 
which our hands are practised ; and then, the for our welfare. The principle of favouring 
consciousness of our deficiency in bodily our own manufactures is excellent; but to 
strength makes us exert ourselves in opposing reject every thing made abroad, whether it 
measures, which have an appearance of plic- interferes with our own workmen or not, is to 
iflg too much in the power of popular force, a carry this principle to an absurd extreme, 
power with which, if once unchained, we feel We may he pretty sure that priva e indi- 
purselves utterly incapable of contending, viduais of aii countries have a tolerably cor- 
Happy is the nation where between the two reel notion of their own intereststhey are 
ages sue^fstrife exists. May a zealous ardour therefore the best, and should, in general, be 
in,t&e4jguse of freedom be ever characteristic the sole guardians of them. It is only in 
of yf$tb t &ml an unconquerable attachment extraordinary cases, when individual efforts 
to |pe constitution be the^previlege of age. prove abortive, and when the sufferers demand 
The, well balanced contest is a spectacle that aid, which is absolutely necessary for 
melt the *nrld may view with complacency; their preservation, that the sovereign power 
ip, if ever forgetful of their proper positions, is hound, or even ought openly to interfere. 

young shall side with the craft of age, or There is no doubt that an invisible but not 
wBe aged combine with those whose disposi- the less sensible influence is possessed by every 
ffwas nature has formed opposite to their own, government. This influence ia greet. indeed, 
despotism or anarchy must be the inevitable bails not constitutionallyfixsd, orevenre- 
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cognised ; its operation are often secret and 
gradual, bat its effects' are plainto all men. 
Tills influence it is the very natnre of powei 
to possess, and nothing on earth can deprivc 
itof it; the two things are inseparable, and 
their anion depends not on laws, but on the 
courtly disposition of mankind. When powei 
is in the possession of any set of men, this 
influence will of course be made use of to 
further their own views; but as rII ministers 
of England arc believed by the nation, with¬ 
out whose support they cannot stand, to be 
actuated with a strong love of their country, 
those views we must, in their case, suppose 
to be quite compatible with the public good. 
As 'the influence is connected with the power, 
and the nation is not ignorant of its extent, it 
is plain that the act of confiding the power to 
any one, proves its belief, that the individual 
is not unworthy to be trusted with the in¬ 
fluence. This influence then ought to be, and 
we hope is, enlisted on the side of virtue, nnd 
its legitimate use, if what is unrecognized by 
law may be so termed, is to assist those bodies 
Indirectly, with whose concerns it would be 
improper for the legislature directly, to med¬ 
dle. 

I think the mistake of those who would car¬ 
ry commercial restrictions to the extreme is, 
that they would do that by the despotic man¬ 
dates of law, which should only be attempted 
by influence. It must be evident that the dif¬ 
ference between these two methods of promo¬ 
ting a favourite object is most material. It is 
not consistent with either the dignity of Par¬ 
liament, or with the just liberty of the sub¬ 
ject, to enact laws for (be furtherance of every 
scheme; whereas, the obtrusion of influence 
is less obnoxious, nnd still leaves the adoption 
of the plan to tiie option of those concerned. 

The line which divides the proper occasions 
for legislation, nnd those on which influence 
only should be exerted, is very plainly mark¬ 
ed: whenever a large body of the people is 
already engaged in a manufacture, the de¬ 
struction of which must be their ruin, then 
the legislature is bound to interfere, amt save 
them from the fate to which they have not 
willfully subjected themselves; but when a 
foreign nation has a staple commodity, the 
manufacture of which, if introduced at home, 
it is conjectured would he a profitable employ¬ 
ment for our countrymen, it is certainly con¬ 
trary to the true interests of commerce and of 
society to force the progress of it by restric¬ 
tive enactment. If the projects appear good, 
the influence of government may lie fairly 
used in its behalf; bnt it would surely he the 
grossest perversion of power to make laws for 
the consumption of an article, when the suc¬ 
cess of the manufacture is quite problemati¬ 
cal, and its value to the country is still more 
questionable. It is an act every way worthy 
of a prince to exert Ills influence in encourag¬ 
ing an artist; bnt it would be a most vicious 
excess of tyranny to make every one sit to him 
for a portrait. 

■ To use the iaw to enforce good eitherjpub- 
lioor private, is an error on the side of virtue, 
bat it Ut *0 error nevertheless, and one pro¬ 


ductive of the worst consequences: it baa. 
caused more dissension, intolerance, and per¬ 
secution in the world than perhaps any thi*& 
else: it is, however paradoxical this may ap^ 
pear, the child of virtue, but the parent of'a 
;hou.sand vices. In nothing have men more 
erred than in confounding influence and law. 
Influence is the legitimate weapon of virtue, 
the laws are proper only to repress vice ; it is 
(he part of the laws 1o curb any dangerous 
excesses of the fanatic followers of an impi¬ 
ous sect, and to punish flagitious offenders 
against morality; but llierc their province 
ceasesneutrality is ail they have a right to 
command ; to bring men over to a belief in 
our own religion, or to induce them, instead of 
barely eschewing vice, actively to pursue vir¬ 
tue, is the noblest and best subject for the 
exertion of all the influence we possess. As 
it is with private good, so is it with public. 
To afford a remedy for evil already committed, 
and to avert evil impending, is the proper oc¬ 
cupation of the laws, and there that occupa¬ 
tion ends; to stimulate us to public virtue, is 
what can only be done by hope, not fear;— 
vice may be rooted up by law's, virtue is a 
plant which influence and example are requi¬ 
site to rear. 

In trade, neither a system of absolute ex¬ 
clusion nor one of absolute freedom will do; 
something of both is necessary. The latter 
1 would consider the body of the work, the 
former merely necessary additions;—in other 
words, freedom should be taken ns the ground¬ 
work. and what restrictions may lie thought 
politic should forn\ the superstructure. If 
no limitations on tradq^ad been considered 
requisite formerly, our financial burthens 
would render the imposition of them neces¬ 
sary at present. A manufacture may under 
the existing state of things, have loqg sub-. 
siste:l ftp unrivalled cheapness, which, by the 
introduction of new taxes, might* without 
corresponding commercial restrictions, be ab¬ 
solutely destroyed. A tax on the necessaries 
of life in our own country may render cheap¬ 
ness of woiknmnship no longer possible; a 
lax affecting the raw material in a foreign 
state might equally niter the price of the 
fabric. Who, then, will assert, that the evil 
impending over a large and industrious por¬ 
tion of our fellow subjects, ought not to be 
averted by that legislature, to whose acts, not 
to their own, that evil is attributable ? 

In concluding this letter, I wou14.remark, 
that there are fixed principles in politics as 
well ns in every thing else; and one is, that 
men musttemper systems with moderation, and 
not hold any rule to be so general as to have 
no exception. The supporters of each ex¬ 
treme in trade, like those of the divine right, 
and those of perfect equality, are both wrong, 
where the interests of nnrowu manufactures 
and those of foreigners clash. It is the duty of 
government to lean to the side of it* own sub¬ 
ject; nut where any rivalry on our part is im¬ 
possible, we ought not wantonly to injure 
others: necessary taxes may be levied* fburt 
not such as will exelude from our markets. 
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In short, the whole matter is embraced in the 
distinction between the province of influence, 
and that of the law, (on which I have already 
said more than enough): where evil impends 
or has fallen on our subjects, from the compe¬ 
tition caused by too great fieedom in com¬ 
merce, it is the undoubted duty of the legis¬ 
lature to avert or redress it; but, in a case 
where good is expected only from a rivalry 
wUeb we may hope to establish in some ma- 


[ mfacture, at present monop sliced by nseifcev 
country, then, indeed, the laws ought net to 
bo made subservient to erode speculations, 
injuring perhaps interests already vested, to 
favour interests which we may never be able 
to establish; but, if a well grounded hope 
exists in our breasts, that eare and time will 
ripen the project to maturity, benefioiat to the 
state, our influence may be wisely and honour¬ 
ably enlisted in its support. 


LETTER XXIIL 


Having said so much upon commerce, I 
cannot refrain from touching upon one topic 
vitally interesting to it. I am aware that in 
so doing I tread upon tender ground, and that 
it may be urged that the matter is beyond our 
control. If a mere excuse for an indolent 
acquiescence in the present state of things 
be required, this assertion will no doubt an¬ 
swer the purpose capitally ; but, if the slight¬ 
est desiie to improve that state exists, we 
must at once pul it aside. 

The point I allude to, is the benefit which 
the government of India would confer upon 
trade, by placing the transit of our commo¬ 
dities through native states on a better foot¬ 
ing. 

The territories of native princes arc in 
seine parts of this peninsula so intermixed 
with our own, that it is quite impossible that 
any goods can pass from the heart of our do¬ 
minions to the extremities, without traversing 
a foreign soil. In addition, moreover, to the 
States of princes, there is a large number of 
petty land-holders, who adopt a variety of 
titles, and, in virtue of what they are pleased 
to term their sovereign authority over some j 
•unfortunate village with its dozen inhahi-' 
tents, levy a tax upon the subjects agd trade 
of those to rough whose clemency aloue they 
have existence. 

I am the last person in the world that would 
advocate any injury to vested rights: if they 
are not esteemed sacred, what security have 
we for property, or even life ? Hut 1 cannot 
think that the rights in question have a par¬ 
ticle of that inviolable nature. Where pro¬ 
perty is concerned, the enjoyment of undis¬ 
turbed possession, for a certain length of time, 
is retj wisely held to be itself good title; but 
In the case of royal prerogative other consi¬ 
derations must be weighed. 

It is dot necessary to enter here into an 
examination of the purpose and origin of go¬ 
vernment. Whether the position, that all 
power is a deposit by the people to he used 
only for their advantage be true or false, is of 
littob consequence to the present question; it 
% certain that no length of time or any other 
hie will confer a right to the enjoyment of 
. Iiat, by an Individual, whiflb can only be used 
At the expense of surrounding millions. 

. If then this be true, it is plain tlfht we 
should be justified in annihilating the power 
question, even if long enjoyment bad seem- 
to confer on the possessors a prescriptive 


right to it. If a petty landholder chooses to 
make himself a thorn in the side of his neigh¬ 
bours, instead of confining his attention to 
his own tenants, his waspish attempts will 
beget retaliation ; his sting must be extracted, 
and if destruction happen to ensue, none will 
be to blame but be who so fooEsbly incurred 
it. 

If it be warrantable to destroy another's 
power of injuring, when that other lias shewn 
n determination to make a bad use of it. what 
are we to say to those, who have only within 
a very few years acquired their right by vio¬ 
lence and fraud,—a right which has probably 
never been recognised, and only saved from 
more early interruption, because its own in¬ 
significance, or the importance of other ob¬ 
jects, enabled it for some time to escape 
observation? That this is a fair account of 
; the cases of many who have, under various 
1 pretences, assumed the right of taxation in 
India, 1 think none will deny: similar was 
once the conduct of landed proprietors in 
Europe. 

We all remember the first principle which 
formed the base of our power in India: it was 
a recognition of the Great Mogul as the so¬ 
vereign lord of Hindoostan. It is true that, 
at the very moment we acknowledged the 
power, we were in fact ourselves successful 
rebels to it; but that is of secondary conse¬ 
quence: legal fictions are the bulwarks of 
law, and political forms are necessary with 
those who cannot justly appreciate the sub¬ 
stance. Here, the preservation of an ap¬ 
parently dimsy form might have been turned to 
the best purposes. The pageant oil the throne 
was impotent and despised, but the unqualified 
declaration that the occupant of that throne 
was the Suzeran of India, would have in¬ 
formed Its rebellions vassals that their vas¬ 
salage still existed, though the territory 
might be divided, the authority of lord para¬ 
mount was indivisible; and that, however 
feeble the actual emperor might be, the suc¬ 
cessor would have the right of supremacy if 
he only had the power to enforce it. 

Had we always acted np to this principle, 
our path might have been a little more rugged 
at first, but repose would have amply recom¬ 
pensed us at last. Princes might have acted 
more warily, but their power once broken, had 
been crushed completely. As it is, the autho¬ 
rity of most of them is for every useful pur¬ 
pose extinct; for every vicious end k exists 
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in full vigour. Unable to destroy a prodigal! 
noble, they can exercise unlimited tyranny 
over the wieteliod population. Interference 
to repress the crying enormities of t ic ruler 
we have given up all pretension to ; interfer¬ 
ence to repress the people’s resistance to op¬ 
pression wc have engaged to exercise: wit¬ 
nesses frequently of misery at which huma¬ 
nity shudder, wc have sold ourselves to sup¬ 
port the authors of it: and pretending to 
freedom ourselves, we have taken away that 
last curb from the mouth of despots,—a dread 
of the just vengeance of on ill-used nation 


pally to our own subjects, and to that part of 
them whose very name, thank God, will ensure 
the attention of Drilisli rulers to any point in 
which they are coneci nod—I mean the mercan¬ 
tile community. For their bcuelit, and conse¬ 
quently for that of ail our subjects, tbo transit 
of our goods through the territories of native 
independent princes shoal 1 be placed on a 
better, or at least more intelligible footing. 
As I have before said, portions of their domi¬ 
nions intervene between difl'eieat provinces 
of our .empire, and between the body of our 


realm, and military stations on the frontiers. 
If, on the other hand, the. independence of • Ooeasiimlly, also, mi the route llirougli sui.si- 

.'■■■... . ..‘ la; passed, the 

k,‘9Sly 


the proprietary only had been recognized,—if < * ,a j"y states, a village mast be passed 
we iiad maintained, what was only fact, that! * on * ot wal<!n * t:v > duty most merci 
all the great Mussulman rulers were delegates ' '* a any unprotected merchandize, but is s 
of, and owed fealty to, one supreme sovcicign, ■ 1 ,0I, J his prey by the appearance ot even the 
or if wo bad even left matters to take theirsmallest military escort. 1 croups in such 
rmirvft. anil silnnF from si 11 iinniuiRiiKnrv 1 the Conduct o{ the little Kfoat IllflU is 


scared 


great 

more worthy of ridicule than of more serious 
notice; blit one part of it shews how easily 
tin: whole might be put an end to. After all, 
prerogative ought not to lie trilled with. In 
arbitrary states taxation is a royal game, and 
lie. that unwarrantably plays at il, is little bet¬ 
ter than a robber; though pci haps the slocks 
would lit: a better punishment for such offend- 
ers tlian the gallows. It is very certain at 
any late that they should not be permitted to 
indulge their tastes ; foi to say the least of it, 
they are veiy annoying; ami then if ever 
their descendants should i their power, 

the record of the undisturbed exercise of u 
few such rights might materially embarrass a 
government. 

It is useless to give freedom to our internal 
trade it is useless to receipt 10 enrich any 
u'ojnnrrr in i detached portion of our ten ilury, if it i; ever 
connection. isi ,a * ,r the power of any petty prince to cut 


course, and held aloof from all unnecessary 
communication with them, not binding our¬ 
selves either to uphold, or to resist Micir 
claims, we should have been saved from a 
tortuosity involving frequent contradictions, 
and intrigues carried on at the expense of 
truth and honour, which, at one time, ru.ukcd 
our conduct in this countiy, and mail- iis ap¬ 
pear to little advantage, even in courts where 
all simulation of virtue had long been held 
superfluous labour. Had their independence 
been denied, our arbitrations would have been 
an instrument of promoting happiness ; bad 
we calmly held aloof, niisgovcrnmenl ati.l 
rebellion would have soon done their work, 
and made an opening for our assumption of 
power, unfettered by those ties which now 
render many of our exertions nugatory. 

To intcifere to redress wrongs which do 
not concern us; to embroil our 

questions with which it has no ... 

a political knight-errantry, to \vliicli no one| mat poit , :m ot it from all external comiiniui- 
buta political Quixote would devote himself;! cation, ami tro.n uli commerce i.ith ta<imain 


hut when we have placed ourselves in such a 
position as to render the affairs of our neigh¬ 
bours no longer indifferent to us, what would 
otherwise appear an impertinent intrusion up¬ 
on the concerns of other states, is me re I v a 
just attention to our own interests; vvliat 
seems an iiivwinn of the.ir rights, is moiety a 
defence of our own. No person should place 
himself in a public situation who is not pre¬ 
pared to perform the duties of a public man. 
flic moment in which lie emerges from his 
privacy, lie must cease to act solely for hinpndf; 
lie. has assumed a position in the world, and 
must fulfil the relative obligations which that 
assumption implies. S i it is with the flnti.ih 
in India. It is now idle to question the jus¬ 
tice of our conquests, whether for good or 
evil, they have been made. V.'c have, whe¬ 
ther voluntarily or not, seized a place in the 
political scale: what that place is, it wero a 
farce to pretend to be. ignorant. As a realm 
of minor importance we might have found 
suflicieut employment, in attending to the 
wants of our own people: as iinmcusiircnbty 
the most powerful empire in the east, we can¬ 
not avoid scrutinizing the conduct of Kings. 
The first cause in which our power should 


ho exerted is, however, oue relating princi-' escape detection. 

G 


body ofs>ur dominions. This is of course 
viewing the mailer ill an extreme light, but 
the slightest concession on our part should be 
avoided, because it must pave the way for the 
exertion by him to whom it is made, of all the 
power be is able to employ ag‘»iiist us. It 
should never be forgotten, that if 111c native is 
obsequious, even abject hi adversity, be is as 
overheating in prosperity: we must not therc- 
foic, in entrusting p.ivicr 1 o them, consider so 
much what use they make of it now, ns what 
use they will may mike of it. if ever our 
weakness should admit of tbcii iaiuiiug us: 
the best tiling, ti.cn, that et:i lie done for trade 
is, to place if on s ich giound, and so to fence 
it in with vvedl defined bulwarks, that ail vex¬ 
atious inteiferenee with it shall be impossible. 

To effect this, our li.sf business should be 
to eolleet accurate inforunlioa on all points 
connected with the transit, of our goods 
through the territories of native princes; this 
would he best perfojane I by inviting commu¬ 
nications from the mercantile body, both to 
residents at the different courts, and to the 
variou * revenue o Hirers, people arc always so 
leady to state their grievances, that we may 
rest assured that not one real one would thus 
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Acting on the information so procured, it 7. A copy of the manifest, countersigned, 
should be the earr. of Government to make two to be given to the trader, with a receipt: who, 
explicit declarations to foreign rulers; one, a on exhibiting them, with the goods, to the 
determination to resist the payment of transit| custom ufliecr at the second spot, shall receive 
duties to any hut the officers of the sovereign j hack from him all the duty paid, with the ex- 

himseif of the country through which the mer- ccption of a deduction of--per cent for 

ehaudize might pass; the second, that it is every-miles traversed. 

our anxious wish to settle, on an equitable J H, If, at either of the custom houses, good 
basis, the payment of such duties, or to give | ground exists for a belief that the trader is 
give an equivalent; and that, those courts: practising fraud, the goods may he searched, 
which persist in refusing consent to such or other means taken for detection ; but coin- 
terms, must expect no assistance from,, us in merer* is not to be impeded upon frivolous 
any dillicultics into ..which they may fall; on and vexatious pretences, 
the contrary, that their interests will lie 9. The prince may fix what penalty lie 
opposed by us, as far as can peaceably he pleases upon the crime of smuggling; and 
done—menaces are bad argument when ad- persons guilty of it shall he delivered up by 
dressed to the wise and the brave; but must the Hiitish, if they have escaped into their 
occasionally he used to the weak and cowardly, territories. 

and consequently are exceedingly proper in 10. Treble damages and costs to he rc- 
negoe.iations with most native princes. covered from any custom ofliccr guilty of inis- 

Sovereigus then must be compelled to col- conduct ; and he is moreover to he ineapa- 
lect at once both tor themselves and Iheir eilaled from serving again in that employment, 
vassals. Whatever sub-division of the spoil 11. Offenders of both nations to lie tried 
they may think proper to make among them- before a t’liurt, of whom two shall he nomi- 
sclves aflci wards, is a matter which concerns nated by the British, two by the ruler, and a 
not us. This object gained, vve shall have fifth chosen by lot. 

done a great deal. The next point is to set- 12. Jfyfli patties pledge themselves in all 
tie, if possible, with the supreme power, for doubtful mallets to communicate with each 
a relinquishment or leduetion of the taxes, other, and to act in a spirit of good faith and 
or at anv rate, to establish an equitable and eoncoid. 

simple mode of collection. As the money so f am not aware what commercial treaties 
raised cannot be any great ohj'ect, perhaps it exist, but I am sure that, if any so simple are 
would be quietly relinquished ; if not, as the in being, they either do not alleet this side of 
ridance of the annoyance is our prinripnl aim, India, oi they have not their provisions pro- 
it would he well worth our while to pay some- peily executed. The want of the universal 
thing quietly to procure the eoneess mi. adoption of such a measure is not an imagin- 

If the negoeiation should prove successful, ary want, as 1 hose who travel with their eyes 
I think that the following heads would include and ears open can aver, if then the subject 
all stipulations necessary. Whether the duty is of impoKanee, why delay attention to it? If 
be relinquished, reduced, or merely settled ! it he insignilieaut, then have we. a double 
on a good footing, this form would equally | reason for dispatch : the insignificance of the 
• anawe^rvery purpose. The only part that a j object would picvcnt anv obstacles being 
difference of terms ran a fleet, is the blank for | thrown in our wav now; whereas, if we wait, 
the amount of pi icciilagc to be laisecf, and of : till it shall he of more consequence, vve may 
course this must be Illicit up aecoidiiig to ; have to contend with nvaiicc, and a thousand 
circumstances. ; othci passions. 

1. The British pledge theiust Ives never to' - 

countenance smuggling. The prim e may take j My i>i:a» Sin,—When I first addressed you 
import duties on iliiiisii piopritv loi sale in on the subject which has formed my standing 
his dominions; itis only lhu»e in tiansit that! theme, for the I :i*-l few months,* 1 nuigiued 
are to be alfected by these stipulations. that eight or ten short letters would embrace 

2. The prince will tax Dutisli property in alii had to say ; but J find that I Imvealready 

transit according to the tatcsand terms fixed ' spun out twenty tliiee. and, for ought I see, 
in these stipulations: lhal for sale in his do- it would tequiie as many moie to bring me to 

minions he reserves a light to tax as he the end.* Under these circumstances, J think 

pleases. j it as noil to drop the penal once; a resolu- 

3. The prince describes a convenient line tion with which the public, will I dare sav be 

of road, thiough which only goods in transit vet y well pleased: the best writers on such 
are to pass. matters ate. set down as bores, what epithet 

4. The prince names two convenient spots, then will be applied to the worst ? 

(one at each frontier) at which his custom f should have conceived it unnecessary to 
officers shall be placed. make known to you this intention, as being of 

3. Every species of ptoperty brought from too little consequence, had 1 not thought that, 
the British territory, whether alive or dead, to leave your columns, without some explana- 
to fee considered the properly of (British sub- tion, would be but a poor return for your civi- 
jects, audseoming under these stipulations. lily, in so readily receiving vvbat I had hi- 

6. A manifest of the goods certified oti oath therto forwarded to yon. 
to he shewn to the custom officer at the first 1 cannot, upon reflection, think that my pro¬ 
spot, who will levy in cash, or take satislactory j ceeding with the subject would he productive 
seemity for the usual duties levied on similar of any good. Until persons far more able and 
imports for sale. more influential than myself shall have en- 
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listed on (lie side of the policy which I have j given nio v and with the best wishes for the 
too feebly advocated, such endeavours as mine | prosperity of yourself, and of your uu iertak- 
will be a mere waste of time and labour: I I inga, subscribe myself, once more, 
feel it therefore butter to withdraw from what , lour most obedient servant, 

appears an altogether fruitless pursuit. j FOUND LI MG. 

I will not lake up more of your attention:; I*. S. I have written this explanation to 
but, most sincerely thanking you for the fre- j yimrself; if you think that it would be as well 
<|uent, long, and patient hearings you have ' to publish it, you can of cuuise do so. —F. 


SINGAPORE AND ITS AGRICULTURAL CAPAUILITIES. 

LETTER J. ' 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE SING WORE FREEFRESS ANDTRERCANTILE ADVERTISER. 


Sin,-Believing that your distantreaderswill 
not be disinclined to lind recorded occasionally, 
in Ihc columns of your journal, notices of the 
present state and future prospects of this settle¬ 
ment, 1 am induced to offer you the result of 
such observations on its agricultural capabili¬ 
ties, as some attention to the subject lias led to. 

The island, in length about twenty-six or 
seven miles, stud in breadth about halt of lliat, 
is still, for the most part, a jungle, amidst 
which the Chinese and Malays who have set¬ 
tled in the interior, have cut paths, hut little 
known to the European inhabitants, and little 
is known of the locality of the country by them 
beyond some two or three miles from the xit- 
th-ment, the greatest extent to which carriage 
roads have been opened- As until very ic- 
cently the only existing roads, laid along the 
sea shore, through bodies of sea sand, and 
bard and cold day, it was not to be wondered 
at to bear both inhabitants and strangers, dur¬ 
ing their evening drives, lucent the barren¬ 
ness of the country. But now that with great 
energy a canal is being made acioss the 
island, along which runs a magnificent coin¬ 
age road, there may be seen a body i.f land, 
w hicli biits fair to be a source of great pros¬ 
perity to this commercial emporium. As ihc 
work proceeds, ihc canal drains large tracts, 
which in many places lying very low, are for 
the most of the year inundated and covered 
over by stately trees, which being very close, 
shut out the rays of the sun. But as the accu¬ 
mulated waters disappear, there is found a 
rich black vegetable mould, the decayed re¬ 
mains of the jungle for centuries, which, when 
brought under cultivation, will yield craps of 
sugar, coffee, cotton and other tropical pro¬ 
ducts. The work now prosecuting having 
penetrated but a short distance intOfjKbe in-, 
tcrior, il would be hazardous to conclude that 
the portion of country laid open is a fair spe¬ 
cimen of the whole island; hut we may be 
permitted to assume that as it is diversified, 
w ith hills and dales and plains, a fair propor¬ 
tion of good soil will he found and adapted to; 
different crops. That the hills of this island j 
are not without the means of giving life to and J 


sustaining a strong vegetation is sufficiently 
indicated by the dense masses of large trees 
and brushwood whi :h cover their very tops: 
aud they inav retain for a long time the power 
of yielding abundance, if care be taken by the 
' first settlers to leave a few of the largest trees, 
lieie and there, to protect the earth from be¬ 
ing parched up by the sun and at the same 
' time, to attract moisture fiom the clouds. It 
; is hut lo.i well kuowu by sad experience that 
j regions within the tropics, formerly of great 
fertility, have become equally sterile by the, 
removal of the trees which both shaded and 
' moistened them. As the coffee plant thrives 
best on an un Diluting country, an-l requires 
to he shaded, this branch of agricultu/c is well 
adapted to lii.-ef this exigency. 

Tiie iispcel of the land a liitle removed from 
the in u gin of the sea, along the north-cast 
end of the island, commencing at Campong 
Glam, presents for many miles a perfectly 
lei el plain, well wooded, where the axe and 
liie have not prepared a* f»*r the numerous 
t'-'iincse gardeners who have settled on the 
extensive tract between the town and the 
river (Julian ; but beyond (hat stream, there 
are h it few cuttings in the jungle. This tract * 
of rounUy is composed of clay and alluvial 
deposits from the different streams which 
I meander through it, and it is well adapted to 
sugar cane, plantations of which would de¬ 
rive great advantages from thesewateicourses 
for purposes of irrigation, and as means of 
transporting ea«ily and cheaply to the ship¬ 
ping in ihc road:., or to the go lawns of the 
merrhents, the products of liie plantations. 
Persons ucqiriiulcd with Inc inconvenience 
of breaking oil' work in the middle of the crop 
to curl sugar to town, or with the expense of 
hirin'/ the cuitiug will duly appreciate the ad¬ 
vantage of a water communication with the 
sea. As the canal uLciuly alluded to is in¬ 
tended to cross the island nearly centrally 
into the old Straits, it will afford the means of 
conveyance to a large portion of the settlers 
in the interior whenever an active population 
shall remove there. 


LETTEIt II. 

Having briefly described that portion of the which is a lull of some six or sevei* hundred 
island to which 1 have had access, and as has feet alfcve the level of the sea ; I shall now pro- 
already been said, the whole of it is reported ceed to state the prospects which, under liberal 
by those who have penetrated into it through land regulations, would open to this island, 
Hip jungle, to partake of the same general where its plains and hills to l>c divested of the 
character, with the exception of Boomr Tima, forest which now rover the most part id them, 
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and the soil be made In yield crops of products 
adapted to it, and fit for the use of man. 

Sugar, coffee and cotton are, of all tropi 
cal commodities, those which enter most 
largely into the economy of life, ami conse¬ 
quently, allhough constantly liable to fluctuate 
in their marketable value, arc yet always 
easily convertible into money ; and it is to 
the growth and manufacture or prepration of 
these staple articles that it would s$cm most 
natural to torn our attention in the first place. 
That the sugar-cane thrives well here will not 
he questioned, since considerable patches 
planted by Chinese gardeners may be seen in 
every direction out of the town, and the c ine 
itself had in the bazar throughout the year, 
being used extensively by the natives as a 
fruit. These canes are of two kinds, purple 
and yellow, and they are both y ci v line steel¬ 
mens, for larger ones are seldom to be found : 
and yyhat certainly bespeaks in favor of Its 
adaptation to the soil and climate of-the is¬ 
land, is the fact of its growing a s luxuriantly 
on the hills as in the plains, the truth of which 
assertion maybe ascertained by anyone who 
will, for instance, take the trouble to walk 
among the cane patches which cover a good 
part of the hill on the left of the, road to 
New Harbour, opposite th.* Chinese ceme¬ 
tery. This hill, where it is hare, lias a most 
sterile appearance from the rpad, and when 
one first observes fine lie Ills of canes 'grow¬ 
ing upon it, it causes not a little surprise; 
hut on u near inspection of the soil, it is 
found composed of a deep red elav, which, 
by long retaining moisture, nourishes and 
invigorates it, nevertheless its very exposed 
situation to the hot winds which blow from the 
sea at certain periods of the year, viz: from 
June to August. If under such pec.iliar cii- 
cumstanc.es the sugar cane grows well, it is 
‘dilficuk to believe that it could not be 
made to yield as abundantly herq ns in 
other tropical countries, more, especially 


upon the duration and extent of which so 
much of the planter’s fortune depends in the 
Colonies are, under a bountiful and bene¬ 
ficent arrangement of Providence, wholly un¬ 
known in the Straits. Here there are no 
seasons. The face of nature is ever refreshed 
by copious showers—vegetation is ever active 
—the forest and the field yield at the same 
time, and side by side young shoots, flowers 
and fruits—a deep glossy verdure spreads 
over the land the whole year, and marks it as 
a land over which the Doga tar shines, but 
shines innocuous. Its twinkling rays descend, 
but they bring neither drought nor lire, and 
nature is eirer young. The same serenity 
reigns in the upper regions, and although at 
liiues, particularly when that interesting phe¬ 
nomena, the change of the monsoon takes 
place, when the atmospheric current vibrates 
from north cast to south west, and again 
from south west to north cast, the heavens 
may lower, and black massy clouds may 
send forth appalling peals of thunder—such 
peals as arc to be heard only in equinoc¬ 
tial regions, yet the face of nature remains 
unscathed—the vivid electric fluid which 
proccdcs^the awful sound that echoes amidst 
the cavities of these stupendous masses, but 
seldom descends to the earth, and the masses 
themselves soon dissolve in copious showers 
and gusts of wind, which, in (heir efleet, arc 
alike harmless on the? land and on the water. 
Who lias ever heard of a gale or a hurricane 
in Singapore? Certainly not the oldest resi¬ 
dents nor the oldest natives. 

These circumstances combine to make this 
a most felicitous place for agriciilluia! uti- 
i dertakings, since the planter may sow and 
i reap throughout the year, excepting perhaps 
i for the latter purpose, January and Fcbru- 
• ary, when there is more rain than in the oilier 
j months of the year. To the sugar planter 
: particularly il is an (inappreciable advantage, 
that of being at lihuily to choose his own time 


when experienced planteis shall introduce to make his crop and to be released from the 
here the improvements in the composition of, absolute necessity of working against time, as 
manure, rotation of crops, i\ -„ I S.e. of all, 
which have been attended with such meat 
bench', to the planters of the other hemisphere. 

The plain which extends from, and b-yon.l 
the hospital, is here and there planted also 


with sugar eancs, and although the Chinese 
gardeners are f ir from pursuing the (god ap¬ 
proved mode of preparing the land, to make 
it fit for planting, which ope:ation they un¬ 
derstand as little as they do that of manuring, 
yet no one who has been accustomed to see it 
grow under good ciieiiriistanocs in other 
places, will deny it the meed of praise to 
which, it is justly entitled—and all circum¬ 
stances duly considered, those t apprehend, 
wbfe have examined the subject, w ill not iri- 
efine to doubt the capabilities of the island 
to yield abundance of excellent 6anes. 

, In the remarks which lisfte preceded, refer¬ 
ence has*been made rather to tlie nature of 
•the soil than to the climate, and it is b*t pro¬ 
per now to allude to so essential a point. 

& Those alternate changes of temperature and 
seasons from heat to cold, and from months 
of dl yin months of constant rains: and 


in the \\ est Indies, for fear of the rains set¬ 
ting in perhaps earlier than usual, or as in 
Louisiana in llie United States, from appre¬ 
hension of the frosts of December. By these 
vicissitude the planter is kept in fretful anxie¬ 
ty fill the last-eane is put to the mill, if per- 
ndventure, a sudden change of weather has 
not pwLun equally sudden stop to his work and 
deprived him of a good portion of his eancs. 
Agnin.dtbc total absence here of those dread¬ 
ful tornedoes and hurricanes which w henever 
they rage destroy plantations and buildings, 
and reduce all to one common mass of ruin, 
insures to “ him that plauteth” a return for 
his labor. After the experience of one or 
two crops lie may calculate with tolerable 
certainty, from the extent of liis plantations, 
the quantity of product he will have to send 
to market. But not so wdlli the planters of 
less favored regions, who are exposed in the 
course of a few hours to behold the fruits of 
their labor—their fond hopes and expectations, 
and alas! not unfrequently, their own fami¬ 
lies, torn away by the sweeping blast. 

AGRICOLA. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

« * • • * * *'* * 

I have now given your Lordship such an 
account of the judicial establishments and 
procedure actually existing in Ceylon-, as will, 
T think, enable you to judge how far they ful¬ 
fil their legitimate objects, and how far the 
reforms which I am about to suggest are really 
called for. I shall now lay my suggestions 
before your Lordship in the form of a series 
of recommendations, and I shall subjoin to 
each recommendation, or in some cases, to 
several taken together, the reasons which ex¬ 
plain and justify them. 

The recommendations themselvcb are ex¬ 
pressed in general terms, the details being 
reserved for a charter, which, if your Lord¬ 
ship shall approve the principles of the re¬ 
commendations, will repeal the charters now 
in force, and establish'the supreme court 
upon a new plan, and an ordinance which will 
repeal the regulations of government, and 
other legislative instruments, under which 
the local courts now perform their functions, 
and create an uniform system of local judica¬ 
tures throughout the island. 

1. I recommend that, so far as regards the 
judicial establishment and the procedure ac¬ 
cording to which its functions arc performed, 
complete uniformity should be introduced 
throughout the whole island. 

It would be superfluous to enter into a dis¬ 
cussion of the arguments in favour of establish¬ 
ing an uniform system of judicature through¬ 
out a territory which is subject to one and 
the same government. But it is proper on this 
occasion to retnark, that the argument which 
is sometimes successfully urged against such 
a measure, has no application to Ceylon. 

The argument 1 allude to is founded upon 
the attachment which mankind in raacral, 
and the oriental races in particular feel for 
systems which have been long established 
amongst them, and which ate commonly con¬ 
nected with their religious opinions. 

This argument, I say, has no application to 
the case of Ceylon ; for the courts of justice 
in that island, and the forms of their proce¬ 
dure are, without exception, the creations of 
the British Government, and have not in the 
eyes of the natives any thing of the sanctity 
of religion or of antiquity. 


2. J recommend $iat every court of origi¬ 
nal jurisdiction throughout the island shall 
have exclusive jurisdiction* over all causes, 
civil and criminal, and all questions of 
whatsoever kind, in which the intervention 
of judicial authority is necessary, which arise 
within the limits of its district, except only 
oauses or questions in which tire party against 
whom the proceeding is instituted in a court 
of justice, or a person acting in the matter 
complained of under the authority of a court 
of justice, and except such criminal cause* 
as by the 19th recommendation are to be tried 
by ajudgo of the supreme court on circuit. 

The usual practice of dividing judicial 
business among judicial funtionaries, accord¬ 
ing to its nature, as civil or criminal, legal or 
equitable, &c. appears to me in all respects 
much less expedient Ilian the division of it 
into integral portions according to districts. 

1st. A greater number of functionaries is 
necessary in the former plan, for the portion* 
into which judicial business must be divided, 
if the nature of the business be taken for tho 
principle of the division, as never equal, con¬ 
sequently a local judge to whom one of tho 
smaller portions is allmted, will not haver 
enough to do, supposing that the larger por¬ 
tions are not too large for one judge. Thus in 
the actual circumstances of Ceylon, the pro- . 
vincial judges in general transact much les* 
busincsd’lhan the sitting magistrate, so that if 
the latter are not ovcrbuithcned, the former 
have not sufficient occupation. 

2d. A greater number of suits must bo 
instituted, a greater quantity of judicial ma¬ 
chinery must be put in action, in order to 
attain the same end, and frequently one por¬ 
tion of the machinery must be employed only 
to impede the operation or to destroy the re¬ 
sults of another portion. 

3d. As it is not possible to mark out the 
boundaries of contiguous subjects of judica¬ 
ture, as precisely as the boundaries of conti¬ 
guous districts, many more, and much more 
complicated questions of jurisdiction arise 
under the former plan, by which the time and 
money of the suitors arc fruitlessly consumed.' 

This reason applies with the greatest possi¬ 
ble force in a country like Ceylon, where the 
general ignorance of the natives prevents them 
from understanding technical distinctions, 
and where there are no practitioner#, except 


A fairer field than the island of Ceylon can 
never be presented to a legislator for the es¬ 
tablishment of asystem of judicature and pro¬ 
cedure, of which Bio sole end is the attain¬ 
ment of cheap and expeditious justice. 


* In the Ordinance by which thb recommendation will, if ap¬ 
pro-red by your Lordship, bo curried into eflfcct, it will beneoes- 
«nr to provide for tbs rare case of «judge of original jarlf«Mnfc, 
being himielf n party to n nut, which, under the general words <T 
(be recommendation, would be triable by blmelr. 
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in the capital, capable of directing one who 
is searching fora judicial remedy to which 
court he should apply, if the choice is made 
to depend upon such distinctions. 

Though I propose to carry the principle of 
uniting the various judicial functions in one 
court to an extent which 1 believe is unexam¬ 
pled, yet the principle itself is no novelty in 
Ceylon ; and I rejoice that I have it in uiy 
power to fortify niy theoretical view of its 
merits by the opinion of Mr. justice Marshall 
on its practical operation; 

That learned judge, in speaking of the 
onion of criminal and civil jurisdiction in the 

E erson of the sitting magistrate, expresses 
imself thus:— 

" Indeed, I am inclined to think that the 
onion of the two jurisdictions in the same per¬ 
son, supposing him to possess diligence and 
a good understanding is very beneficial to the 
natives, by referring" them in all their little 
grievances of whatever description to the same 
arbitrator.” 

“ Another very material advantage derived 
from this combination of authority,'arises out 
of the difficulty which so frequently presents 
itself of deciding whether the wrong complain¬ 
ed of should be treated as a civil injury or a 
criminal offence; if the complainant mistakes 
his course, and applies to the wrong side of 
the court for redress, he is transferred to the 
other side, and his case may be heard at once, 
instead of his being driven to seek another 
tribunal.” 


That the assessors shall be chosen as the 
jurymen* now are in the maritime provinces. 

That the same individuals shall sit as asses¬ 
sors for one day, and for one day only at a 
time, unless the judge, for special reasons to 
be assigned by him in open court, shall other¬ 
wise direct, or unless the assessors require 
time to consider of their verdict, in which 
case new assessors shall be impanelled^. 

That when the parties have concluded their 
pleadings, evidence and arguments, the judge 
shall sum up the evidence, and state his opi¬ 
nion of the law to the assessors. 

Who shall thereupon give such verdict as 
any two of them can agree upon. 

Which verdict shall be immediately record¬ 
ed by the registrar, but shall not prevent the 
judge from giving a contrary decision, if he 
thinks lit. 

That excepting so far as regards the bind¬ 
ing effect of their verdict, the assessors shall 
have all the privileges of a jury. 

A jury considered as the organ of a judicial 
decision, an institution which it would he 
very difficult to defend. Hut considered as a 
portion of the public placed in an official sta¬ 
tion, which secures to it the respect of the 
judge, armed with power to interrogate the 
judge and the witnesses, and thus to acquire 
a complete knowledge of the cause, compelled 
hy penalties to he present in court, and com¬ 
pelled to attend to the procccdigs hy the ne¬ 
cessity of pronouncing a public opinion upon 
them, it is invaluable. 


At first sight, the principle of the division' 
of labour seems opposed to the plan which 1 
recommend, but that principle applies only to 
cases in which practical skill is the object to 
' be attained. Whenever theoretical know ledge 
is required, an accquaintancc with* all the 
branches of a subject is essential to the com¬ 
plete understanding of any one. It is univer¬ 
sally admitted that an equity judge or bar¬ 
rister is made much more competent to the 
peculiar business of his court by an acquaint¬ 
ance with the common law. 

The object of the first exception in this re¬ 
commendation is to prevent the collision of 
co-ordinate judicial authorities. j 

' Thus, if a mandate, in the nature of a writ 1 
of habeat corpu», issue from a court of original! 
jurisdiction, and it appear upon the return 
that the prisoner is in custody under the au¬ 
thority of a co-ordinate court, the prisoner 
jnust be remanded without any examination 
into th# legality of the commitment. The 
legality of the commitment can only be ex- 
aqpned by means of a mandate from a superior 
“ t, under the 14th and 18th Yecommenda- 
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It is invaluable, I think, every where ; but 
in our Indian possessions, it is, when coupled 
with the effective appeal which I shall here¬ 
after recommend, the only check and the 
only stimulus which can be applied to a judge 
placed in a situation remote from a European 
public, and necessarily almost insensible to 
the opinion of the native public, with whom 
lie does not associate. 

In England, as the verdict of the jury is 
binding, it has been found necessary in civil 
eases to neutralize the effect of it by with¬ 
drawing the law as much as possible from 
their consideration, and hy granting uew trials 
as often as the Court thinks the verdict wrong, 
it seems to me, however, that when a judge, 
checked by the presence of a jury, differs 
fioin a jury, tiie presumption is very much in 
favour of the opinion entertained by the judge 
and, therefore, that his opinion ought to go¬ 
vern the decision, subject to correction by the 
appelate jurisdiction. 

A new trial is certainly a very cumbrous, 
inconvenient and costly mode of correcting an 
erroneous decision upon the evidence which 


™flPhe reason for the second exception will 
tye found under the 19th recommendation. 

a 

3. I recommend that each court of original 
ggurisdietion shall consist of one judge and 
ffahree assessors 


* 1 do notmnnn to pledge myself not to suggest any altera - 
linn in the mode of cIiim sing the jury, but I have chosen to ex¬ 
press my recommendation reflecting assessors by reference to 
ihe mode of (bonding jury men, because 1 thus make it evident, 
without nnbarraaing your Lordship with minute details, that the 
recommendation involves no Invincible practical difficulty. 

t It will sometimes happen, by the adjournment of case* 
which have been partly trie£ that the trial will not take, place 
before the same assessors. Inis is a defect; but I perceive nt 
remedy which will not be productive uf greater inconvenience. 
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has actually been received. Such a proceed¬ 
ing seems iu reason to be only applicable to 
the case in which material evidence can be 
produced after the trial which, without any 
default of the parties, was not produced at 
the trial, and even in that case there is no ex¬ 
pediency in re-commencing the examination 
of the whole case tie novo, and thus putting 
the parties to risk, by the death of witnesses 
or the destruction of documents, of losing all 
the bench t of the evidence which has already 
been adduced. 

I observe that in the Third Report of the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire in to the 
practice and Proceedings of the Superior 
Courts of Common Law, those very learned 
persons have proposed to obviate this last in¬ 
convenience, by providing that the rule nisi 
for a new trial shall express on what particu¬ 
lar ground the new trial is applied for, and 
that the party in whose favour the new trial 
is granted shall always be precluded upon 
such trial from entering into any other pait 
of the case but that tipou which the rule nisi 
wus obtained, unless he should he authoii/ed 
to do so hy the special permission of ^lie Court, 
to be expressed in the rule absolute. 

“This last regulation,” the Commissioners 
observe, “ would tend materially, in many 
eases, to diminish the expense of a second 
tiial, and to make its operation more just and 
equal between the parties. It would also," 
they further observe, “ materially diminish 
the number of motions for new liiuls, it being 
well known that such motions are often made 
upon grounds little connected with the real 
justice of the case, but which serve as pre¬ 
texts for obtaining a second trial upon the 
general merits of the action.” Third ltcp. 
p. -It). 

But this improvement will leave untouched 
the other objections the practice of correcting 
erroneous verdicts by granting new trials, till 
which will be obviated by placing the power 
of deciding in the judge, ami leaving his de¬ 
cision to be corrected, ns justice may require, 
by the appellate court. 

I do not dtfny that in criminal eases, where 
the verdict of a jury, according to English 
law, is binding in substance ns well its iu 
name, much benefit has resulted to the nil- 
ministration of justice ; hut I am of opjiiion, 
that verdicts against the direction of thojudge 
have, in general, been verdicts against law, 
and however desirable it may be that a bed 
law should not be executed, it is still more 
desirable that a had law should not exist. 
The amendment therefore of the law is the 
true remedy in such eases, not the organiza¬ 
tion of a tribunal to obstruct its execution. 

I trust your Lordship will not for a moment 
suppose that 1 am obtruding my opinion 
upon the reforms wbieii may he expedient in 
English procedure; my only object is to give 
satisfactory reasons why, in recommending 
for Ceylon an institution in the nature of a 
jury for the trial of civil causes, l do not pro¬ 
pose to imitate indiscriminately the English 
form of that institution, and, in doing so, I 


am naturally anxious to avail myself of snob 
high authority as that of the authors of the 
Report above quoted. That high authority 
is with me when l denounce the evil; it iu 
not against me when I suggest the remedy; 
for it is obvious that there may be abun¬ 
dant reasons why those incidents of the 
trial hy jury which I have proposed to al¬ 
ter or omit, could not he removed iu this 
country without producing greater inconve¬ 
nience, and consequently it cannot he infer¬ 
red from the reverential moderation with which 
I lie Commissioners have touched the institu¬ 
tions of their native country, that they would 
have stopped at the same point, if they had 
been recommending measures fora people who 
have no attachment for the forms of judicial 
procedure existing amonglliom. 

4. I recommend that the pleadings shall 
consist of an oral altercation between the par¬ 
ties in open court, and that a minute thereof 
shall be made by the olliccr of the court under 
the direction of the judge. 

5. I recommend that at the time of plead¬ 
ing each party shall stale the names of the 
a lines:,os whom lie intends to produce at the 
trial, and (lie matters which he expects them 
respectively to prove, and shall describe the 
documents which he intends to piodticc at the 
trial, and that a minute thereof shall lie made 
hy the olliccr of the court, under the direction 
of tiie judge. 

0. I recommend that each party shall be 
subject to eross-exainination by his adversary 
as to the statements made hy him iri pleading, 
and as to those relatingevidence, and that 
each paity, if he desires it, shall be assisted 
by an advocate or proctor, who may examine 
him in chief, and cross examine his adversary 
as to their respective statements. . • 

7. I recommend that no common subpoena 
ot subpwnu tlnccs tecum shall issue to any wit¬ 
ness at the suit of any party, unless the judge 
shall he satisfied by the vied voce examination 
of the party, that the person against whom the 
subpoena is moved for is a material witness in 
the cause, and that the documents to be men¬ 
tioned in the subptcua ducts tecum are material 
evidence in the cause. 

8. I recommend that no motion which, ac- 
. voiding to the present practice, is grantable 

by the comt upon affidavit, shall ho granted, 
unless the court he satisfied hy the viva voce 
examination of the person upon whose aflida- 
vit the motion would according to the present 
practice, he made, that the grounds of the 
motion are true. 

!). I recommend, that when any person, not 
a paity to the suit, shall lie examined vied voce 
under the 8th recommendation, he shall be ex¬ 
amined upon oath, and that when any party to 
the suit shall be examined vied voce under the, 
0lh, 7th or 8th recommendation, he* shall not 
be examined upon oath, but shall be liable to 
punishment under the lltli recommendation. 

10. I recommend, that all vivA voce exami¬ 
nations shall take place in open court, except 
that if the judge shall be satisfied by the vivi 
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m» examination in open coart of the proctor 
of a party with or without the vivA voce exami¬ 
nation of other witnesses in open court, that 
such party is unable to attend the court, and 
that irreparable consequences arc likely to re¬ 
sult from delay, he may permit such party to 
be examined by commission, and that if the 
judge shall be satisfied by the viva voce exami¬ 
nation of a party with or without the vivA voce 
examination of other witnesses in open court, 
that a witness is unable to attend the court, tic 
may permit such witnesses to be examined by 
commission. 

11. I recommend, that at the termination 
of the suit, the judge, taking and recording 
the opinion of the assessors, shall punish by 
fine or imprisonment, or both, any party to the 
suit who in his, the judge’s opinion, whatever 
may be the opinion of the assessors, shall 
have been guilty of an attempt to pervert or 
obstruct the course of justice. 

12. I recommeud the total abolition of all 
stamps upon legal proceedings, and of all 
fees of Court. 

13. I recommend, that the expenses of the 
witnesses on both sides in all cases shall be 
paid by the public. 

The connection between these eight recom¬ 
mendations may not at first sight appear quite 
obvious; but I have found it convenient, in 
order to avoid repetitions, to state together 
the reasons which appear to me to justify 
them. 

1 shall begin by remarking, that the general 
ignorance and mendacity of the natives, and 
the want of any competent legal practitioners, 
except in the capital, render it necessary for 
the ends of justice, that in Ceylon a great deal 
of legal business which in more highly civil¬ 
ised countries is usually transacted by the 
parties, their counsel and attornics in private, 
should be transacted in open Court, with the 
assistance and under the superintendence of 
the European Judge. 

The moral and intellectual condition of the 
natives is such, that the European Magis¬ 
trates who is to distribute justice among them, 
can only do so effectually by the exercise of 
something like a paternal authority; lie must 
allow the parties themselves to cotne and re¬ 
late their own story to him; he must be 
council for both parties, that is, lie must be 
council for each so far as each appears to 
have truth and justice on his side; he must 
assist them in putting their statements into 
that form which will show whether there is 
really any question- between them requiring 
for its decision the examination of witnesses 
or documents, or a more deliberate considera¬ 
tion of the law applicable to their case, and 
which will also show at any future time pre¬ 
cisely what it was which, tyion that occasion, 
tnauivit i\rcmjudicatam. 

via England no judicial operation is-per¬ 
formed upon the raw material of a suit until 
|jgjft has undergone a very elaborate process of 
fMdrcat»»g, after which it is presented to the i 
5*%ensideratkn of the judge in the pleadings 


or in the speeches of counsel, stripped of 
irrelevant matter, and reduced to one or more 
distinct questions of law or fact, to which 
question only arguments and evidence are to 
be applied. 

Whatever may be thought of the merits of 
this system in England, where there is a large 
body of professional men whose skill and 
knowledge is scarcely inferior to that of the 
judges themselves, and where the evilsarising 
from secrecy are much diminished by mural 
restraints, it is totally inapplicable to that 
state of society in which the Europeans in 
Ceylon are called upon to exercise the judi¬ 
cial function. 

Such is the total disregard of veracity 
amoug the natives, that not only are the true 
statements of the opposite party denied in 
pleading, in the hope that his proofs may fail; 
not only are false statements made for the 
purpose of delay, without the intention of sup¬ 
porting them by evidence, but, according to 
the universal opinion of Europeans and the 
admission of many natives, such statements 
are habitually made with the deliberate pur¬ 
pose of imposing them upon the court for 
truth, by means of forged documents and per¬ 
jured testimony. 

A consultation, then, between a native 
suitor and his native legal adviser has not in 
general for its object the presenting his case, 
such as it really is, in the most favourable 
point of view which the rules of law permit. 
It is too often a conspiracy to commit every 
species of crime which may conduce to the 
objects the party has in view ; and, this, too, 
whether that object itself be just or iniquitous. 

It may not be possible to prevent such con¬ 
spiracies from taking place; but it is certainly 
possible to prevent in a great degree the evil 
effects of them, by bringing the whole suit, 
from beginning to end, before the European 
judge and the public, by never suffering the 
authority of the Court to be used for any pur¬ 
pose whatever until the party who invokes it 
has been personally examined in open Court, 
and has thus satisfied the judge that the 
grounds of his application are true and suf¬ 
ficient. 

Under the present system, the pleadings are 
in writing, and arc prepared in secret by the 
parties and their respective advisers. No 
measures are taken to ascertain whether the 
parties Relieve themselves the allegations they 
make. No punishment is inflicted upon a 
party alio makes an allegation knowing it to 
be false. The pleadings are as deficient, too, 
in precisions and regularity as they are in ve¬ 
racity. It eveu appears that the system which 
I am recommending to your Lordship has 
sometimes been already adopted in practice 
from absolute necessity. Mr. Drieberg, a proc¬ 
tor of the provincial court of Colombo, states, 
that “ the proceedings in this coart are so 
simple and void of formalities, that the poor 
natives get the pleadings drawn by private 
persons, sometimes by the clerks and volun¬ 
teers in the office of the oourt, or by whomso¬ 
ever they can get.it done cheaper, or gratis. 
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which sometimes are so unintelligible, that 
the judge on the day of hearings, not being 
able to comprehend them, taken down the 
verbal statement of both parties, and then 
inters into evidence, to do which, be adds, 
requires much time and patience, as it is 
difficult to get from a native a direct answer 
to any question.'' 

I do not at all doubt the correctness of the 
latter part of this statement; but I think 
that the end to be attained by oral pleading 
is well worth the time and patience required, 
provided the parties arc made aware that any 
attempt to embarrass or mislead the court 
will meet with ccitnin punishment. 

The parties endeavour to deceive the Court 
now without scruple, because whether they 
are successful or not in the attempt, they are 
sure of impunity. 

It is to be observed that Mr. Dricberg is 
here speaking of the provincial Court of Co¬ 
lombo, where such suitors as can aiford it, 
may obtain the assistance of European proc¬ 
tors, an advantage from which the suitors in 
the other provincial Courts are debarred. 

Since integrity and knowledge 'then arc 
to be found only in the judge, the pleading, 
if it is to be of any use at all, must take place 
in his presence. The parties must be ex¬ 
amined by him, and cross-examined by each 
other. The judge must assist the parties with 
bis advice in putting their statements into re¬ 
gular form. It appears by the year-books, 
that when the pleadings in England were oral, 
the English judges used to do so ; and on such 
applications as arc made by motion, the grant¬ 
ing or refusing which is in the discretion of 
the Court, they are still in the habit of sug¬ 
gesting to the parties that course by which 
bis object may be best attained consistently 
with the interests of justice. 

The advantages of precision, and of adher¬ 
ence to forms in pleading, are very great; and 
the neglect of them has brought cheap and 
summary modes of proceeding into disrepute. 
But those modes of proceeding are by no 
means incompatible with adherence to forms, 
provided onl/the judge be learned and prac¬ 
tised, and the forms palpably and directly 
pointed towards the real end in view. 

By means of oral pleading, all that time 
and money will be saved to the suitors which 
they now waste in preparing to prove or dis¬ 
prove matters which there is no real ground 
for contesting, and which an examination of 
each party by an impartial judge, and by his 
adversary, would show that there is no real 
ground for contesting. 

By means of the seventh recommendation, 
subornation, of perjury and forgery of docu¬ 
mentary evidence, crimes of which the fre¬ 
quency strikes every European with horror, 
will be rendered comparatively difficult. By 
that part of it which regards subpoenas, that 
monstrously abusive practice, now so com¬ 
mon, of summoning a multitude of immaterial 
witnesses for tbe purposes of afterwards mov¬ 
ing for delay on the ground of. their abseaoe, 


will be in a great degree, if no$ entirely, pro, 
veuted. As regards the interest of the wit¬ 
nesses, too, the abusive exercise of that power, 
which must be granted to every man of com¬ 
pelling other men to leave their own business^ 
and repair with any documents in tbeir pos¬ 
session to a court of justice, must, if this re¬ 
gulation be adopted, be of very rare occur¬ 
rence. 

The advantage of vivA voce examination and 
cross-examination, as a mode of asceitaiuing 
facts over the inode by affidavit is, I believe, 
universally admitted; and I shall only re¬ 
mark, that in the East the difference between 
the two, in respect of their probative«force 
and their tendency to prevent perjury, is far 
greater than iu Europe; because, from the 
defect of moral principle among the Indian 
races, the frequency of perjury depends al¬ 
most entirely upon the chance of escaping 
detection. 

In England, however, where actions arising 
in all parts of the country are brought in the 
courts at Westminster, all the facts of which 
the proofs is necessary to justify the court in 
lending its authority to a suitor, except only 
those which arc proved at the trial, are proved 
by affidavit, because the advantage of having 
them proved by viva vucc evidence would be 
overbalanced by the inconvenience the par¬ 
ties would s ilfer if they were obliged to come 
to Westminster every time that it may be 
necessary in the course of a suit to make an 
application to the court. But whenever the 
whole suit is conducted at the same piace 
where the trial is had, this argument in favour 
of affidavit evidence has application. 

It is indeed one of the great advantages re¬ 
sulting from the system of local judicatures 
that, except in the rare cases of sickness or 
unavoidable absence, every person on*whose' 
testimoiy the court is obliged to teiy from the 
beginning to the end of the suit, may without 
overbalancing inconvenience, be made to un¬ 
dergo personal examination by the judge and 
the opposing party. 

To guard against falsehood, prevarication, 
and every sort of attempt to pervert the course 
of justice, I have proposed to invest the judge 
with the power of imposing lines at the ter¬ 
mination of the cause ; and, at the same time, 

1 have recommended the abolition of all fees 
of court and stamps upon legal proceedings. 

These are in reality fines which fall indis¬ 
criminately (always in the first instance, and 
sometimes ultimately) upon the honest and 
dishonest suitor, upon the oppressor and his 
victim. Even under the present system, 
where it works as one must suppose its inven¬ 
tors intended it to do, such lines are really 
paid, although not eo nomine, by the party who 
is found to be in the wrong. They consist of 
the fees and stamps* upon his own proceed¬ 
ings and those upon the proceedings of his 
adversary, which he is made to reimburse un¬ 
der the name of costs. The question, there¬ 
fore, which the judge will have to decide, 
via., who is to be fined ? will be no other in 
substance than the question which he now 
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lias to decide, viz., who is to pay costs ? bat 
the fines, instead of operating, as they now 
do, to deter those who are seeking to protect 
their rights by legal proceedings, will operate 
only to defer those who use such means for 
pnrposes of fraud and oppression. 

It is very important to remark, too, that 
when fines upon the misuse of legal proceed¬ 
ings are disguised under the name of costs, 
they no longer bear the appearance of a 
punishment; they are not apportioned, as 
they ought to he, to the wealth and the delin¬ 
quency of the party lined, and they do not 
bring upon him any of that obloquy which 
ought to be attached to his conduct. 

With regard to any portion of revenue 
which may be lost by the alteration T suggest, 
it can be that portion only which constitutes 
a tax upon oppressed innocence, and I appre¬ 
hend that, no legislator would ever have 
thought of proposing such a tax, if its iniquity 
had not been concealed from his view by 
being mixed up with the. general mass of tax 
upon law proceedings from which it is by the 
proposed plan, distinctly separable. 


not follow that the indiscriminate infliction 
of fees and stamps is defensible, but in reality 
there is no impossibility in deciding when the 
proceedings are terminated, whether any 
party has availed himself of the services of 
the court honestly or fraudulently, provided 
at every step those means be adopted which 
are admitted in other cases to furnish an ef¬ 
fective criterion; consequently there is no 
good reason why any man should he punished 
for suing or defending himself honestly, or 
why any man who sues or defends himself 
dishonestly, should escape with impunity. 
As vexatious law proceedings are one of the 
most common modes by which the native of 
i.Yylon seek to gratify their mnlignant pas¬ 
sions, the practical application of the prin¬ 
ciples in that country is of the utmost im¬ 
portance, and this must he my apology to 
your Lordship for the length of the present 
discussion. 

The reasons why I have preferred the im¬ 
position of lines al the termination of the 
cause to the administration of an oath, and 
the consequent penalties of perjury, in the 

! - I* . I _ .. _ A _ i . Al- . 


„ , . ease of the examination of a patty to the 

Moreover, inasmuch tis the lines to lie nn-i ■■ < ■■ ■« 


j suit, are as follows. 

The parties to the suit being before the 
court from the beginning to the end of the 
proceedings, and having the opportunity of 
ofi'ering all the evidence and arguments which 
can throw light upon their own statements, 
the matter of defence for a party to the suit 


posed by theCourtwill lie rcgtilated'iii amount 
by the delinquency of the parly on whom they 
fall, and his pecuniary ability, the revenue 
derived from this source may very possibly 
not be diminished at all. Any future reduc¬ 
tion of it can only take place by the diminu¬ 
tion of that species of crime which consists in 
the abuse of legal proceedings, an ell'eet which !.suspected of endeavouring to mislead the 
would amply compensate the government and , eouit is not, as the matter of defence for a 
the community for the pecuniary loss. jwitness accused of perjury often is, extra* 

'neons to the suit; the judge, therefore, at 


To call the abuse of legal proceedings a- . 

crime, seems almost like anInnovation inTan-! 11 ^ termination »l the proceedings, is in a 
guage, yet in the primitive days of j„ri*pr„-i«°? d,,, 'i n • S!lk> J lu ^crcisc h.s discretion in 
donee there are traces of punishment de- i th . c l jar ft ^ in tact now exercises 

nouncod against such conduct. Such was l' 1 detl,dm * ll,c mat,cr of ,V osts * »*U»out the 
the fine pro faho via,non- in our on.V ancient ,UI: '- V and,inconvenience ot a separate trial 
system. But in latter times it seems to bavc“P»« thc incidental question. But even 
been thought impossible to separate the abuse h,s *« re "l*™' I ■hoold bo very unwilling to 
of legal proceedings from the legitimate ..sc “T • administration ot an path in 

of them, and the tine has been imposed not! ^vlon in any new case lho oaths admiu.s- 
pro faho da,norc, but simply pro dn„,„rr. The i tu,xd A" thc VolancS °! tl,e VPr,0U8 ,el, K ,(,ns » 


if 


suitor has been visited with a pecuniary mulct 
for telling his story to the tribunal appointed 
to redress his grievances, and at the same time 
stamps and fees of Court have been dcfende.l 
upon thc alleged ground that they discourage 
vexatious litigation, whereas in truth they 
discourage litigation in general, when the 
party desirous to litigate is poor, and whore 
the party is rich, they encourage vexation by- 
rendering a law-suit a more cllicicul instru¬ 
ment of oppression. 

The object to be aimed at is, that thc ser¬ 
vice* of the tribunals should he nlforded 
gNngdlously to those who ask them l,o„A fide, 
bdt that those who ask such services main fitle 
Should not only not receive them gratuit- 
ously, but should be made to pay a^ heavy 
penally for the abusive exercise of an*essen¬ 
tial privilege. 


pn*\ ailing in that island, are forJ.bc most part 
accompanied hy minute ami superstitious 
ceremonies, the ell'eet ol' which is to keep out 
of view the great moral duty of veracity. 
The anger of the gods is supposed to light, 
not upon the man who falsely swears away 
the life or property or reputation of his neigh¬ 
bour, hut upon the man who swears falsely 
after lie has stepped over part of his own 
dress, or tasted the water of the sacred river. 
In most eases, too, the oath is administered 
not hy an olliccr of the court put by a priest. 
When the witness is a Bhoodhist, it is ad¬ 
ministered in the temple after thc evidence 
has been given in court, and it Is not to bo 
doubted that by a little management in the 
ceremony, false testimony may be procured 
without loading the conscience of the witness 
with the guilt of perjury. 


Keeping constantly in view tbe principle, 
If the attainment of this object, or a reason- that just litigation is to be encouraged, and 
able approach to it, were impossible, it would unjust litigation disencouragcd, I have recoin- 
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mended lbat the expenses of witnesses in ail 
oases shall be paid out of the fund created by 
the lines. 

It is certainly the duty and the interest of 
government (in the East, it is most emphati¬ 
cally so) to provide for the complete adminis¬ 
tration of justice at the public expense ; and 
I know of no reason why an honest suitor 
should be made to pay the expenses of those 
witnesses who are to prove his case, any more 
than to pay the salary of the judge who is to 
bear it, except it be true that the waste or 
misuse of the services of a judge by the 
suitors can he restrained, and that the waste 
or misuse of the services of witnesses cannot. 
It is unquestionably true, that under the cir¬ 
cumstances of Ceylon, this waste and misuse 
of the services of witnesses is carried to an 
enormous extent. Your Lordship has already 
seen, upon the testimony of Mr. Justice Mar¬ 
shall, that in the criminal proceedings before 
the supreme court, the prisoners whose wit¬ 
nesses arc paid by the public, frequently sum¬ 
mon upwards of 100, who know nothing what¬ 
ever of the matter in question ; but this glar¬ 
ing abuse, inasmuch as no attempt in made to 
check it, furnishes no argument against the 
provision recommended in the tilth recom¬ 
mendation, when coupled with the securities 
recommended in the 7th recommendation. 

When it is considered that under the pre¬ 
sent system, the provincial judges aro not in¬ 
trusted even with the power of rejecting irre¬ 
levant evidence in appealable cases, it may 
be thought that too much power and dis¬ 
cretion is given in my plan to the judges 
of original jurisdiction; hut if-I have in¬ 
creased the power and discretion of the local 
judges, I have increased their responsibility 
in a still greater degree by the icgulations 
regarding assessors, which I have iiad the 
honour to submit to your Lordship, and by 
the regulations regarding appellate jurisdic¬ 
tion, which I am about to recommend. I 
have substituted the restraint imposed by the 
sense of responsibility, which adapts itself to 
the circumstances of each particular case, for 
the rcstrainUimposed hy inflexible rules, by 
which the progress of every ease towards a 
just decision is obstructed, and that of many 
cases stopped entirely, in order that the re¬ 
mainder may be protected from judicial 
malversation. 

It may also be supposed that when the 
whole suit is thus brougiit in its rude state 
before the judge, so much time will he con¬ 
sumed in performing those operations in conrt 
which are now performed without any judicial 
superintendence, that a greater uumber of 
functionaries will become necessary to trans¬ 
act the increased business. 

It must be remembered, however, that when 
the legal adviser of the party draws the 
pleadings and prepares the evidence to sup¬ 
port them in secret consultation with his 
client, it is by no means bis interest to pre¬ 
sent the case to the court in such a form as 
will facilitate a speedy adjudication upon 
the merits, but rather to present it in such a 


shape as will increase to the greatest possible' 
amount the burthen of proof resting upon the 
opposite party, and thereby to waste the time *■ 
of the judge in superfluous investigations. 

I believe, therefore, though upon this point 
it is impossible to speak with perfect confi¬ 
dence, that the time which the court will 
have to bestow upon a suit will, on an 
average, be less under the proposed plan - 
than it now is. 

But however that he, the prevention of 
injustice, and of those crimes by which in 
Ceylon injustice is perpetrated through the 
forms of iaw, is an object of such extreme 
importance, that I should earnestly recom¬ 
mend the plan under consideration to your 
Lordship, though some sacrifice of time and 
of public expense might be necessary for its 
accomplishment. 

Even in this country the evils of which I 
am speaking arc not uufelt. The Commissi¬ 
oners for inquiry into the Practice and Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Superior Courts of Common 
Law have pointed out their existence, and 
have suggested remedies for them. But in 
Ceylon, where crimes of so deep a die as 
perjury and forgery are as common as the 
more venial arts of chicanery arc in European 
countries, the interests of morality imperi¬ 
ously require the total reform of a system 
which affords scope and temptation to the 
commission of such enormities, and I sin¬ 
cerely believe 1 lint a court of justice well 
constituted, and taking the legal affairs of the 
people completely under its supervision and 
protection, would he a irare efficient instru¬ 
ment for the eradication* of their prevailing 
vices than any other which a European go¬ 
vernment can apply to that most essential 
purpose. 

It must not be forgotten, too, that a native 
of low cSsIc has no chance of obtaining redress 
against his superiors but through the medium 
nr Europeans. The English judge, under the 
present system, tttay indeed take eatc that 
justice is done to him when his ease has been 
proved in court; but who will advise him aa 
to all the steps he must take before he reaches 
that point.’ Suppose a Khodiah, a man ac¬ 
counted so vile tliat his countrymen will not 
endure tliat. he should serve them as a slave; 
suppose such a degraded creature to have 
received something which even his brokeu 
spirit can feel as an injury, to say that tire 
courts, as Urey are now constituted, are open 
to such a man, is no better thau a most cruel 
mockery. 

I do not indeed hope that any institution 
which human ingenuity can devise will remedy 
the inequalities which the pernicious system 
of caste has added to those existing hy nature 
between man and yuan: but I cannot doubt 
that the spectacle of a European judge listen¬ 
ing it^ public with attention and kindness to 
the complaints of the degraded races, and 
instructing them in their legal rights, and the 
means of enforcing them, would gradually 
eradicate the absurd and hateful prejudices 
by which the common feelings of human na- 
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tsre are prevented springing up in tbe breasts 
of our Indian fellow-subjects. 

I trnst I shall be pardoned for making in 
this place a remark which has often pressed 
itself upon me. That the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of Ceylon, both physical and moral, 
seem to point it out to the British Government 
as the fittest spot in our Eastern dominions in 
which to plant the germ of European civili¬ 
zation, whence we may not unreasonably hope 
that it will hereafter spread over the whole of 
those vast territories. «- 

14. I recommend that an appellate juris¬ 
diction of the most comprehensive kind over 
all the courts of original jurisdiction in all 
parts of the island shall be vested in a circuit 
court of appeal, which shall consist of one 
judge of the supreme court and three asses¬ 
sors, which assessors shall be chosen in the 
same way and shall perform the sape functions 
as tbe assessors in the courts of original juris¬ 
diction. 

15. I recommend that the supreme coifrt 
■hall consist of three judges, a chief justiej^ 
and two puisne judges, who shall however 
never sit together, except for the decision o$ 
such points of law as any of them may have 
thought it necessary to reserve in deciding 
the cases submitted to them on their circuits, 
under the 18th and lUlh recommendations. 

16. I recommend that, for the purposes 
of the appellate jurisdiction mentioned in tbe 
14th recommendation, the whole island shall 
be called the Northern, Eastern and Southern 
Circuits, Colombo being tbe central point 
where the three circuits meet 

17. I recommend that a judge of the 
supreme court shall go on each circuit twice 
.every year, but so as that there shall he al¬ 
ways one judge of that court remaining at 
Colombo, and shall remain at such places in 
his circuit and for so long a period at each 
place as may he necessary for tbe purposes 
of justice. 

18. I recommend that snch judge shall 
bear in the circuit court of appeal all appli¬ 
cations for redress against all decisions, 
whether interlocutory or final, of the courts 
of original jurisdiction, and shall, according 
to what the justice of the case may require, 
try the cause over again wholly or in part, or 
re-hear the arguments of the parties upon 
points of law, and shall do generally whatever 
may be necessary for the attainment of sub¬ 
stantial justice. 

In the plan which is sketched in the above 
recommendations, I have endeavoured to unite 
tbe advantages to obviate the disadvantages of 
the two different modes which have been 
devised for bringing justice within the reach 
of the suitors; I mean the mode by itinerant 
and tbe mode by local judicatures. 

Tbe expediency of local judicatures, always 
ready to receive the complaints of the people, 
opnnot be disputed, provided, first, that the 
^pinion of a public whom the judge respects, 
jspn be brought to bear upon him; for unless 


this can be done, his court is an open court 
only in name, and all the evils of secret judi¬ 
cature may be expected. 

' Secondly, that there be some means of pre¬ 
serving the unity of the law, which cannot 
fail to be impaired by the decisions ef a num¬ 
ber of independent judges, even though they 
should be animated solely by that public 
spirit which is kept alive by the substantial 
publicity of the tribunals. 

The latter purpose might perhaps be attain¬ 
ed at the cheapest rate by means of an appel¬ 
late tribunal resident at Columbo to which tbe 
records of cases tried by the court of original 
jurisdiction might be transmitted by the post, 
hat such a tribunal could not be effectual, 
even for this purpose, unless a much greater 
degree of method regulated the proceedings of 
the local courts than is now the case ; and it 
would be almost powerless for the still more 
important purpose of impressing upon the local 
judge the consciousness of unremitting super¬ 
vision, and upon the suitors in this court the 
assurance that their just complaints will be 
attended tp and redressed. 

This will, I hope, he accomplished as com¬ 
pletely as the state of society in Ceylon will 
permit, by the recommendations respecting as- 
sessow, and by sending the appellate judge 
periodically to the places where the causes 
were OTiginally tried, and thus giving the par¬ 
ties and their witnesses the same cheap and 
easy access to him as they had to the judge of 
original jqiisdiction. 

19. I recommend that the judges of the 
supreme court on their circuits shall continue 
to try in the Maritime provinces such crimes 
as they now try, and with a jury constituted 
as the juries noirarc, and shall try the same 
crimes in the Kandyan provinces with a jury 
constituted in the same manner. 

I shall not trouble your Lordship with any 
other reasons for this recommendation than 
the good effects already produced in the Mari¬ 
time province by the institution of juries, the 
attachment of the natives to it, qjid the pro¬ 
priety of distinguishing the trial of the graver 
crimes by some more solemn and impressive 
proceeding than is used in other eases. 

20. I recommend that the powers and 
duties of the advocatcs-fiscal and depatjr 
advocate-fiscal shall l»e exercised in the 
Kandyan provinces, so far as regards proce¬ 
dure, as they now are in the Maritime pro¬ 
vinces. 

21. I recommend that the judges of the 
supreme court shall have no original juris¬ 
diction, except that specified in the 19th 
recommendation. 

When an itinerant court exercises an origi 
nal jurisdiction, all the proceedings preli¬ 
minary to the trial must either be carried on, 
as in England, at the capital where such 
court has its permanent station, or there mnst 
lie resident in each district an officer exercis¬ 
ing many most important functions, both 
material and judicial. 
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The former plan is, I believe, universally party, will be amply sufficient to occupy thb 
admitted to be impracticable in Ceylon, ; time of all Us Judges. 


The latter is sanctioned by the very high 
authority of the Chief Justice, as will be seen 
in his draft of a charter, where he recom¬ 
mended that the Magistrates who are, as he 
proposes, to have, criminal jurisdiction over 
“ all inferior offences, breaches of the peace 
and disorders against the police,” and civil 
jurisdiction over causes, in which the amount 
in dispute does not exceed 23/., shall superin¬ 
tend the proceedings preliminary to the trial 
of those causes in which a greater amount is 
in dispute, and which arc to lie tried by the 
Supreme Cuurt ou circuit. 

* My objection to this argument is, that 
the common division of causes into those of 
large and those of small amount, on which it 
is founded, is both unreasonable and invidi¬ 
ous. A Magistrate who is competent to try 
the one sort is competent to try the other, the 
division is therefore unreasonable; and as 
causes of large amount arc generally the < ari¬ 
ses of the rich, and causes of small amount 
are generally the causes of the poor, it is in¬ 
vidious to refer the latter to a tribunal which 
is stigmatized as unfit to try the former. 

The chief justice’s plan might indeed be 
extended to all cases without reference to the 
value in dispute ; but if there are to be local 
functionaries of talents and respectability, 
which render them competent to adjudicate 
all the questions which arise in (lie process of 
preparing a cause for trial or hearing, I think 
it is clearly expedient that they should also 
have the power of deciding the cause in the 
first instance, and that the functions of the 
metropolitan judge should be confined to 
those of an appellate judicature, it being al¬ 
ways understood that I speak of an appellate 
judicature, from appealing to which there is 
nothing to defer the suitor but tlie fear of be¬ 
ing fined if his appeal turns out to be vexa¬ 
tious. 

I think this is clearly expedient, because it 
saves time whenever the parties arc satisfied 
that the oauje has been fairly tried by the lo¬ 
cal .lodge, ami because in all cases it obviates 
the irreparable evil which may lie occasioned 
by the death of witnesses, or the loss or 
destruction of written proofs between the 
period at which the cause is ripe for trial, and 
the arrival of the metropolitan Judge in the 
district where it arose. 

My reason for recommending that the origi¬ 
nal civil jurisdiction now exercised by the 
Supreme Court in the district of Colombo shall 
he abolished, is that I apprehend that the ap¬ 
pellate jurisdiction of the whole island, and 
the general superintendence which, by recom¬ 
mendations 2*2 and *2:i, 1 propose that this 
court should exorcise in addition to that exer¬ 
cised by way of appeal upon the motion of a 

* This objection does not apply to tlie ilonislnn of criminals' 
cauiea according to the gravity or levity of the accusation; tlie 
correct decision of the former being really more important to the 
public welfare than that of Ihe latter. On this account and in 
consideration of tho predilection which I believe to he entertained 
by the natives for the criminal jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
as tt now exists, I have preserved it by Recommendation 19 . 


22. I recommend that the Judges of the Su¬ 
preme Court, whether at Colombo or on circuit, 
shall receive applications in writing from the 
Judges of original jurisdiction for advice upon 
all matters of law and practice, and shall 
return answers in writing thereto. 

23. I recommend that each Judge of the 
Supreme Court, whether at Colombo or on 
circuit, shall hear motions for mandates in the 
nature of writs of habeas corpus, mandamus 
and prohibition, and shall do thereupon wir.it 
justice may require. 

21. f recommend that no Judge or'court 
shall hear motions for injunctions to prevent 
a party from seeking or pursuing his remedy 
in other eourt. 

The reason of this negative recommendation 
is, that according to my plan, every matter 
which would be sufficient to authorize the 
Judge to grant an injunction to prevent a 
party from suing, for example, in a court of 
original jurisdiction, will be sufficient, when 
brought before such court of original jurisdic¬ 
tion. to authorize the court to give a judgment 
having the same effect as an injunction not to 
sue. The principle on which the recom¬ 
mendation rests is, that every court of original 
.jurisdiction should have, by law, the power 
of doing justice in every case, and conse¬ 
quently that, so long as the proceedings of 
such a court arc free from error or malversa¬ 
tion, there should he no power in any other 
court to thwart or control them either directly 
by interference with the court, or indirectly 
by interference with tlicifuitor. 

25. I recommend that the Judges of the 
Supreme Court shall look over the records of 
the courts of original jurisdiction, and in case 
they shall observe that the law has been laid* 
down differently, or that the pra'tice has va¬ 
ried in The different courts of original jurisdic¬ 
tion, shall take a note thereof, and shall con¬ 
sult together thereupon, and shall draw up 
a draft of such a declaratory law as ttic case 
may seem to them to require, and submit the 
same to the Governor, who shall thereupon 
pass, with the usual legislative forms, such 
law as tlie case may seem to him and to those 
who may partake with him in the legislative 
function, to require, without prejudice how¬ 
ever to the right of the Governor, and such 
persons so partaking with him in the legisla¬ 
tive function, to legislate upon these, as upon 
all other subjects, without such recommenda¬ 
tion. 

The expense of flic actual judicial establish¬ 
ments, described in the first part of this 
Report, is 36,215/.*; and 1 cannot under- 

* Stimuli expense of the present Judicial Establishment of 
Ceylon. £ s. d. 

Supreme Court. 

Provincial Courts. t . 

Muaistnitoa’ Courts.. 

Jiulir.ini Commissioner. Kandy,. 

Magistrate, Kandy. 

JwtichirAgent, Kumnegalle.. 

Half of the fixed Establishment of ayents of goven 

incut. 2,010 tfi — 

Coni inaeiv. its fixed. SOU 7 2 

Contingencies unfixed,. 83 $ t { 

Circuit of the Supreme Court. SIS 4 3 

Total per Annum. e 30,943 _ n 
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take to say that justice can be effectually 
administoied to 800,000 people at a much 
cheaper rate; but lean pledge myself that 
the sum required for that purpose, if tuy 
views should meet your Lordships’ approba¬ 
tion, will not exceed the amount of the pre¬ 
sent expenditure. 

The mode of educating the gentlemen who 
are to fill the judicial situations is a subject 
which cannot be separated from that of edu¬ 
cating the Civil Servants in genera), and 
which therefore cannot conveniently have a 
place here. 

I have written the greater part of a Report 
upon the Laws of Ceylon, as distinguished 
from the rules of procedure ; but that parti¬ 
cular portion of them which regulates the 
labour extorted by force from the natives, 


appears to me of so ranch greater immediate 
importance than any other, that I propose to 
lay my opinions upon it before your Lordship 
as soon as possible. 

I have touched upon the subject in this 
Report (it obtrudes itself at every step upon 
an inquirer into the condition of Ceylon), 
but its connection with judicial establish¬ 
ments and procedure is not of a nature to 
have justified me in entering into those 
details which, from their own importance, 
are deserving of your Lordships’ most atten¬ 
tive consideration. 

C. II. Camehon. 

London, 31st January, 1832. 

To the Right Honorable Viscount Goderich, 
&c. &c. &c. 


DUTCH TREATY OF 1824. 


It is now fast appioaeliing a period of twelve iparture from the terms, or a violation of the 
years since the signature of vliis important .'spirit and principle of the Treaty, has conti- 
Treaty between their Britanicand Netherlands j nued up to the present time without attracting 
majesties—a Treaty which lias to compose the interference of our legislature, or inducing 
the differences, lull the jealousies and suspi-1 a single effective representation on the sub- 


cions, and allay the irritation which ages of 
rivalry in the Eastern seas had produced be¬ 
tween the two nations—and this desirable 


jects! 

Before, however, proceeding further in our 
consummation was to be effected no less by [ remarks, we think it right to lay before our 
the exchange of territory agreed to in the! ,<a ‘ ,ers those articles of the Treaty to which 
Treaty, than by the provisions it was intended ; we have been referring: 
and supposed to contain for placing the com-1 
mercc of both in the East upon a footing mu- ! 


Article \st. “ The high contracting parties 
engage to admit the subjects of each other. 


„ ,«» #<*11 . 1 !• 1 • • uu llllfc Hiv OHIIJVVIO VI VUVU UUIVI, 

tually beneficial, by establishing a principle, to trade with their respective possessions in 
i»f reciprocity in their commercial relations, h,,. 

ilia* minfi. 


.of reciprocity 
In the arrangements about territory, com pi iscd 
in the Treaty, we sec nothing to rciViark or 
deprecate—but, with respect to those stipu¬ 
lations which refer to commerce, whether from 
superior diplomatic tact on the part of the 
Dutch plenipotentiaries—whether from the 


the Eastern Archipelago, and on the conti¬ 
nent of India, and in Ceylon, upon the foot¬ 
ing of the most favored nations; their respec¬ 
tive subjects conforming themselves to the 
local tcgulations of each settlement. 

Article 2d. “The subjects and vessels of 


use of vague and comprehensive terms, which ■' one nation shall not pay upon importation or 
allows the means of nullifying or evading their | exportation, at the ports of the'other in the 
true sense, or whether from apathy on the part 1 eastern seas, any duty, at a rate beyond the 
of our own government in subsequently en- I double of that at which the subjects and ves- 
forcing their due observance by the Dutch,' scls of that nation to which the port belongs 
we have no reason to congratulate ourselves , are charged. 

on that portion of the Treaty. As regards! „ m. , .. ... . , . 

our commerce with the Dutch possessions in. . The duties paid on exports and imports 
the East, the Treaty basin fact accomplished J P ort » on Continent of India, 

nothing, or something worse; and, with all: or ,n Ceylon, oil Dutch bottoms, shall be ar- 
a. «i.« n .,*„i, i , ranged so as m no case to be charged at more 


the disposition, the Dutch seem to have been, 
or to have considered themselves, left by it, 
with all the power they formerly possessed, to 
impose duties at discretion upon British trade, 
without the slightest regard to those terms 
upon which they have been allowed, according 
to the Treaty, to conduct their trading opera¬ 
tions in the ports of British India. That such 
a state of things, the very opposite of that 
reciprocity it proclaims, should have been in¬ 
tended by the Treaty, would we think be ab¬ 
surd to sappose; are we then to conclude 
that such a position of affairs involving a de¬ 


ranged so as in no case to he charged at more 
than double the amount of the duties paid by 
British subjects, and on British bottoms. 

“ In regard to any article upon which no 
duty is imposed, when imported or exported 
by the subjects, or on the vessels, of the nation 
to which the port belong, the duty charged 
upon the subjects or vessels of the other, shall 
in no case exceed six per cent." 

If it is not easy to perceive how these arti¬ 
cles, taken together, could without the assist¬ 
ance of a quibble or an evation, receive any 
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interpretation or construction which did not 
plainly infer a principle of commercial reci¬ 
procity, it becomes still more difficult to allow 
any thing else, when the preamble of the 
Treaty is considered in conjunction with the 
notes addressed to each other by the plenipo¬ 
tentiaries of the respective powers before its 
signature. The preamble is as follows:— 

“ His Majesty the King of the United King¬ 
dom of Groat Britain and Ireland, and his 
Majesty the King of the Netherlands, desiring 
to place upon a footing mutually beneficial, 
their respective possessions, and the commerce 
of their subjects in the East Indies, so that 
the welfare and prosperity of both nations 
■nay be promoted, in all time to coiue, without 
those differences and jealousies which have in 
former times interrupted the harmony whi>*h 
ought alw ays to subsist between them Ac. &c.” 

The note of the British uegociators is con¬ 
ceived in such spirit as the following, viz : 

“ In proceeding to the signature of the 
Treaty which has been agreed upon, the 
plenipotentiaries of His Britannic Majesty 
have great satisfaction in rccort>ing their 
sense of the friendly and liberal spirit which 
lias been evinced by their Excellencies the 
plenipotentiaries of His Netherlands Majesty ; 
and their conviction that there is on both 
sides an equal disposition to carrg into effect, 
with sincerity and good faith, the stipulations of 
the Treaty , in the sense in which they have been 
negotiated.'’' 

“ They willingly acknowledge the rcadint ss 
with which the Netherlands plenipotentiaries j 
have entered into stipulations, calculated to j 
promote the most, perfect freedom of trade j 
between the subjects of the two crowns, and . 
their respective dependencies in the Eastern j 
Vrchipclago.” j 

“ They feel assured that under the arrange- J 
ment which is now concluded, the commerce j 
of both nations will llourisb, and that the two j 
allies will preserve inviolate in Asia, no less 
than in Europe, the friendship which has j 
from old tiulfcs subsisted between them. The 
disputes being now ended, which, during two 
centuries, have occasionally produced irrita¬ 
tion, there will henceforward be no rivalry 
between the English and Dutch nations in 
the East, except for the more t (factual establish¬ 
ment of those principles of liberal policy which 
both have this daq asserted ia the face of the 
world." 

The Dutch plenipotentiaries are less elo¬ 
quent and much more reserved, in their reply, 
upon the freedom of commerce which the 
British so readily proclaim, but their ac¬ 
knowledgment of its principle is sufficiently 
obvious in what follows:— 

The essential aim and principal tendency of 
the treaty is evident to all who read its different 
articles with attention. What is therein ex¬ 
pressly stipulated ought to suffice for the 
removal by common consent, of all uncertainly 
which might present itself in the sequel.’' 


“ The seventh article* contains an excep¬ 
tion to the general principle of liberty of com¬ 
merce.’’ 

‘‘ It only remains for the undersigned to 
unite their wishes with those of their excellen¬ 
cies that their respective agents in their Asia¬ 
tic possessions, may ever shew themselves sen¬ 
sible of the duties, which two friendly nations 
animated with truly liberal views, have to fulfil, 
both with reference to each other, and also 
towards the natives whom the course of events 
or treaties have placed under their influence.” 

What could he added to all this in order to 
give better assurances for the future than it 
holds out ! A British public were surely en¬ 
titled to expect, from sucli liberal professions 
and lofty announcements, that some beneficial 
change in our commercial relations with the 
; Dutch Eastern possessions had been carefully 
piovided for, uud would accordingly take 
iplace. But what after all ensued! At the 
j very time the negotiations were pending which 
; ended in the Treaty, a proclamation f was is¬ 
sued in Bilaviu by Baron Vander Capellan, 
the then Governor-General of Netherlands 
| India, imposing an ad valorem duty of 25 per 
‘cent, upon all foreign cotton and woollen 
manufactures imported from the westward of 
the Gape, whether on Dutch or foreign bot¬ 
toms, ami of 35 per cent, if imported from 
any foreign settlements eastward of the Cape, 
while their own manufactures of the same 
denciiptioii were imported free, and have con¬ 
tinued upon the same footing up to the pre¬ 
sent time. And not only have these duties 
j never since been reduced, hut, on the contra¬ 
ry every succeeding measure of the Dutch 
Government, relating to duties, has had it in 
view to augment the burden. Take forex- 
ample the indirect and unfair moans they 
took of aeeomplisiiing that object, and at the. 
same time of gratifying their “Trading Gom- 
pany,” 1>y causing in 1828 the taxation of the 
value of our cotton and woollen importa¬ 
tions, to be made at the Custom House at. Ba¬ 
tavia, instead of as formerly by a men bant of 
each nation, and where a purposed augmenta¬ 
tion of the invoice cost was made of full 30 
per cent, before any duty was levied ; which, 
hy this unworthy and underhand course, was 
increased to 35 and 40 per cent.! 

Such are some of the fruits of the Treaty 
which appears intended to fix and limit the 
extent of duties chargeable by each nation 
upon the goods of the other! and which in¬ 
stead of effecting any thing of the kind with 
regard to the British, has left us open to a 
system of restriction and prohibition which 
may be carried to any extent—for, if there be 
nothing contained in the terms or spirit of the 
Treaty which limits the Dutch to a specific 
rate of duly, there can be nothing to prevent 
their quadrupling the duties as they now stand 
whenever they maf conceive such a measure 
conducive to their own interest. We arc then, 
it seems, inevitably led to the conclusion cither 


* The article in quortion refer* to In'-. Spice Islands of the 
Molucca*. 

t Dated tlie Mlh February. 1SSI. 
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that there is nothing in the Treaty securing, able portion of these articles, have this year 
or intending to secure for as, the reciprocity necessarily confined themselves to the pur- 
talked of—that nil the eloquence on the part chase of Indian cotton goods to which the pro¬ 
of the British negociators about the “most hibition does not extend, they continuing at a 
perfect freedom of commerce’' and so forth, duty of 35 per cent. That this oppressive 
is no more than so much mere holyday talk— measure is mainly directed against the trade 
and that, in short, the Treaty itself, in respect of this settlement no one can for a moment 
of its commercial stipulations as affecting the doubt—as little is it to be questioned that it 
British, is only so much waste paper : —or, is not likely to be attended with all the suc- 
we must be compelled to assume that the cess desired, for restrictions of that nature are 
Government of Netherlands India lias per- the best of all calculated to promote success- 
severed, and been allowed to persevere, ful smuggling. 

in a system which involves the most gross and That such attempts on the part of the Dutch 
openviolation of nearly all the stipulations depress our commerce in the Eastern seas, 
relating to commerce which the Treaty con- wherever they possess adequate means or in- 
tains. The question indeed seems to offer.il- fluence, are not only in direct violation of that 
self in no other point of view ; and if the spirit understanding which the treaty was intended 
in which the negotiation was conducted, and to create, but at the same time, constitute acts 
the principles recognised by both parties, are u f the most flagrant impolicy, is, we conceive, 
all on our side, as assuredly they arc, what is undeniable. That policy which labours to 
there in the mere wording of the articles of raise up obstacles to commerce, to fetter its 
the Treaty which can guard the Dutch against tendency, and contract its limits, in the vain 
the imputation of unauthorised aggression hope of establishing a system approaching to 
upon our commerce iu their Eastern ports? monopoly, will, in the end, assuredly prove 
The arguments which we heard advanced by j most injurious to those who indulge in its ex- 
or for the Dutch in favour of their right under 1 crc j S e. The Dutch could not pursue a more 
the Treaty to impose the duties complained j hurtful and iniquitous course towards their 
of, appear of the most, vain and trilling nature; colonies in the Eastern seas than they are noxv 
and, if we were to listen to and adopt their in-' doing, by endeavouring to shut out our manu- 
terpretations of its commercial stipulations, lectures from their ports. It could easily be 
England would be represented as having ne-j shewn, wlmt experience has already proved, 
gotiated for the sole and important privilege that an opposite course would greatly add to 
of importing and exporting on her own ships, their colonial revenues. Is it then expected, 
at specified terms, Dutch goods at one of their by imposing such burdensome restrictions 
ports iu the East—a boon well worthy the upon the importation of Britisli cottons and 
consideration of the largest manufacturing na- woollens into Java, to secure a consumption 
tion of the globe. But, thanks to the ambi- among its six millions of population of Dutch 
guity of words, the bad faith and insincerity articles of the same kind, and convert Holland 
of the Dutch goverinent, nr the apathy or pli- into a great manufacturing nation ? No policy 
ancy of our own, that paltry and insignificant could be more short-sighted. Holland pos- 
jnrivilege is ail wc have vet obtained by aTrcaty sesses no facilities for the operations of manu- 
‘respccting which there was such an abun- facturc, ami her home consumption of such 
dance of favourable augury. All tlfen that articles amount to next to nothing. In the 
this boasted “ freedom of commerce” amounts course of events she may lose Java as she lost 
to would appear to be, that vessels were//re Belgium,-and what then would be the situn- 
to carry our goods and manufactures to one lion of her capitalists and manufacturing po- 
Dutcli Eastern port, aiul the Dutch were free. pulation who had been engaged and trained 
to impose upon them whatever duties they up in a branch of industry, foreign to the na- 
thought fit! jtural means and wants of forcing and blostcr- 

It is true the state of affairs here commented in ff’ lt "' lht ’ produce of which she had lost her 
on, affords no new cause or source of com- best and only market ? 

plaint—and that the grievance is now of about It is probable that some representation, upon 
a dozen years standing. Hut, besides that it the subject of these observations from the mer- 
does not appear altogether too late to inquire j chants of this place, aided by their friends 
whether the evil is irremediable, our attention at home, would not be considered unworthy 
has been reeentiy drawn to the subject by re- of attention by government, aud would even- 
newed attempts on the part of the Dutch to tualiy lead to the fair opening of so desirable 
impose further and still more oppressive res- a field for our capital and enterprise. “ Bri- 
traints upon our trade at their out-ports in the tisli capital and enterprise raised Calcutta 
Archipalago. At Macassar the duty upon in the short space of half a century to be the 
our cottons and woollens, imported from this wealthiest and finest city the East ever saw. 
place, was, last year, raised from 35 to 70 per They raised Madras midst the sands of the 
cent; and this year their direct importation Carnatic in the same period to the second 
from this port at that settlement is altogether rank. They converted the barren island of 
prohibited^ unless cleared out from Batavia, Bombay into the second commercial city in 
or the minor ports of Sourabaya and Sanaa- Asia. They have rendered Canton superior 
rang, where they still continue subject to a in wealth and population to the Imperial city, 
duty of 70 per cent. The consequence lias In six years they collected 12,000 industrious 
been that the Bugis traders from that port, inhabitants in the hitherto desert and barren 
who used annually to export from this a valu- island of Singapore, who instead of commit- 
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ting depredations upon trade, like its quon¬ 
dam inhabitants, export and import jointly 
to the value of fourteen millions of dollars 
annually. The same British capital and en¬ 
terprise, let it be added, regenerated Batavia 
itself, are still its main supports and converted 
live millions of Javunese, strangers for two 


centuries to the productions of European in¬ 
dustry, into extensive consumers of British 
manufactures. It is clear that the agents 
which are capable of producing such effects 
may be safely recommended to the respect 
' and consideration of every prudent and en¬ 
lightened government.”— Singapore FreePrett. 


ELIGIBLE STATIONS FOR TROOPS. 


SEERSA. 


Secrsa is situated in the heart of the Bliut- 
tcc country, in the centre of all the noted 
marts of the N. West and Southern Stales. 
About a century ago it belonged, I believe, 
to the Puttiala Rajah till wrested from him 
by the warlike Bhutlecs under their renowned 
Chieftain, Jafta Khan, and his Licutctwiis, 
Bhcla and Bhugala. Imder its native rulers 
it was the emporium of all the trade with 
Cauliu), Lahore. Multan, Cashmere, Hmritsur, 
Bcekancc, Rnjpootanah, and Uamghurh, and 
was inhabited by some of the wealthiest mer¬ 
chants in India, who deserted this famous 
city on its capture by the Bhuttecs. Secrsa, 
when in the height of its power, had 50 per- 
gnnnahs under its sway, and was looked upon 
as an impregnable city by all the Chieftains, 
who from time to time governed the countries 
bordering on it. It is now literally a heap 
of ruins, but still its fortifications shew what 
it has been. Its once noble outworks have 
fallen to decay, and its purgunnahs, alas! 
have dwindled into a few insignificant vil¬ 
lages, a hose ryuls find it a hard matter to 
pay the revenue assessed oil them. 

As reports arc rife that the authorities are 
about to abolish Ilansi as a station for troops, 
owing to its unhealthincss, I think they could 
not do better than fix on Seersa for the site 
of the new cantonments. Its advantages arc 
manifold, I assure you ; the water is like new 
milk, the land, if cultivated, would yield 
abundant crops of wheat, rice, grain, &c. 
and materials for building are plentiful. Be¬ 
sides the above considerations, there is one 
more which certainly demands attention. If 
Seersa were garrisoned to-morrow, all the in¬ 
fluential traders would send their gomas- 
tahs the day after, as they would be sure of 
protection, and the occupation of it would bo 
a great benefit to them. Again, if the vil¬ 
lages in Puttiala in the Secrsa Ilaqiui arc 
ceded to Government, a body of efficient 
troops will be indispensably necessary to 
protect such a large tract of country, as well 
as a Collector and Magistrate, and no place is 
moro favorable than Seersa for this purpose, 
from its commanding position. It may be 
objected by some that horses can’t live here 
during the rains, to this I could reply that if 
the jungle is cleared away not a “ dhunhey”* 

• 4 ipecies of gnat. 


will be seeu daring the whole of the rainy 
season. I bad all my horses here for two 
months in the rains, and then sent two to 
Durbuli. f> eoss off, but managed to keep two 
with me during the whole of the rains, by 
[ having a light in the stables during the 
night. 

If a Collector or any other officer, were sent 
to Seersa, ho would at once see why so many 
villages that might yield thousands of ru¬ 
pees, lie untenauted, and would of course ap¬ 
ply the obvious remedy—throw the gagger 
open to zuiueendars from Hegraon, and I then 
think it would be a hard matter to get an inch 
of ground for encampment. This is in gene¬ 
ral a very healthy zillah, except at the break¬ 
ing up of the rains, when all the world is 
sick. The principal ailments prevalent here 
at that time arc fever and guinea worm. JVIy 
observations,,.Mr. Editor, arc not those of a 
travaller, who merely passes through a place 
and ventures to lauucti out; 1 have been living 
in sight of Seersa since June last, and can 
speak from experience. Mv information on 
the history of Seersa is gleaned from the oldest 
inhabitants in these parts. My only object, 
is to give a subject, which may be the means 
of eliciting sounder observations from abler 
correspondents, who may have had better op¬ 
portunities than myself of inquiring into 
such matters. 

I hear that Agrowah and Jhccnd have been 
pointed out as good stations for troops. 

Jhccnd, 1 think, is too far away and-but 

I shall tip you a stave on Agrowah, if this 
meets publication.—Vox V tinr.vris. 


AGROWAH. 


Agrowah is 10 eoss from Hissar, N. by W., 
the only remains now extant are an old gurreh 
and a pucka tank tilled with earth. It takes 
its name from Raja Agur its founder. There 
arc great number of hills or collections of rub¬ 
bish in the vicinity, which, together with the 
gurreh before alluded to, are seen at a dis¬ 
tance of six eoss. My reasons for supposing 
the hillocks beforfe mentioned to heaps of 
rubbish are these: duringmy rambles amongst 
them, 1 have frequently seen pucka drains 
and bricks, chunam, &c., and in those places 
where the road passes close to any of them, it 
is quite red like pounded brick—but the most 
conclusive argument for forming such a cort- 
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jecture, is that some century and a half ago 
Agrowah was populated by Hindoos; the prin¬ 
cipal part of whom were Bunny as, and it is said 
that there were 100,000 of this class. There 
chanty was so proverbial that even now and 
UyurwalA prides himself upon giving alms 
and succouring those in distress. It is rela¬ 
ted of them, that when Agrowah was in the 
height of its splendour, if a helpless Hindoo 
of the Bnnnya caste came into the city, and 
stated his grievances, every Bunny a contri¬ 
buted one tucca and 2 bricks, so that he was 
set up in trade and had materials for a dwel¬ 
ling. The Bunnyas, on the fall of their city, 
were distributed—some went to Beckaneer 
and Rajwara—some to the Dooab, some to 
the Punjaub, and many of the present race 
ih Delhi, Hansi, Hissar, tkc., arc their des¬ 
cendants. 

As a station for troops, Agrowah is decidely 
inferior to Hansi or Sirsa in a military point 
of view, and the same may be said of their re¬ 
lative advantages in regard to trade as well as 
their positions; with reference to the advan¬ 
tages that would result in the fiscal and judi¬ 
cial administration of the country. Its,— 
Agrowah is, in my humble opinion, situated 
very badly, both as a place of trade and as a 
military post, and does not command any 
tract of country suflicicntly. I agree with 
Vox Veritatis in thinking Sirsa, on the con¬ 
trary, commands the States of Puttinlnh, 
Beekanccr and the whole of Bhuttianah, be¬ 
sides which, a force could he aeut at a very 
short notice from it to Jcypoftf, Rajwarali, 
Bahawulporcon theSutledge. Sirsais known 
to every Sahookar and the only obstacle to 
their not settling there immediately is the want 
of a sufficient force to protect them—a regiment 
of infantry, a Collector and Magistrate and a 
• Custom House at Sirsa, would, I am fully con¬ 
fident, not only confer a lasting benefit on the 
community in general, but also the Govern¬ 
ment in a pecuniary point of view. Besides 
the advantages that would arise from trade, 
the revenue of Government woul^l be much 
augmented by the settlement of villages. I 
can adduce many cases in point, and will do so 
after eoncluding my remarks on Agrowah. 


large populous village, 3 eoss west of 
Agrowah. Karee Kharee, Buddee Kbaree, 
Meerpore, 8cc., are mere bustees. 

You may perhaps, Mr. Editor, ask for 
proofs. It is very natural to suppose so, I 
shall therefore proceed to enlighten you a 
little on that subject, but hope after I have 
been descanting at some length, you will not 
with a pish! exclaim '‘pariuriunt mantes nas - 
citur ridiculus thus" you must know then that 
my duties asa*************** 
require me to be here, there and every where, 
I am therefore able to obtain information, 
which perhaps many might not succeed in 
laying hold of, if they lived years iu this 
place; besides I am not one of those const- 
qucntial fellows who would scorn to ask a 
poor devil with a tattered blanket a few 
questions regarding his resources, his man¬ 
ner of cultivating, and so forth, so that when 
people see I am anxious to obtain informa¬ 
tion they do not withold it. 

The villages in the neighbourhood of Sir¬ 
sa, at present arc in a very deplorable condi¬ 
tion owirjg to the system by which the revenue 
is assessed, as well as their sole dependence 
for rice and wheal crops on the periodical 
rains. The following villages, now lying 
waste might, if peopled, yield a handsome 
revenue to Government. Sucha at present 
assessed at 8G0 rupees, would, if peopled, 
pay 12 or 1,500 annually. Kotclec assessed 
at 010, could easily pay 12 to 1,500 annually, 
hut as a lengthened detail might take up too 
much of your valuable time, 1 shall give you 
an abstract of wliat each village is capable 
of paying without oppressing the zemin¬ 
dars. 

Jadceka 2,500, Suclia 1,500, Kotelle 

1,500,. 5,500 

Jhundca 5,000, Nurcil 1,500, Komal- 

pore 1,000,. 7,500 

Kwaja Khara 500, Natar* 1,000 

Sirsa* 2,000,. 3,500 

t Aboodgurh 1,500, Otu 1,000. 2,500 

. 10,000 


A principal objection to Agrowah is the 
water which is very brackish, and consequent¬ 
ly, very unhealthy. It is therefore reasonable 
to suppose that no benefit would result from 
the change of posts in one respect, but on the 
contrary Agrowah would prove detrimental in 
every season of the year, whereas Hansi is 
only sickly in the hot season. I was at 
Agrowah during May, and though inured to 
privations, could not stomach the brackish 
stuff the inhabitants of Agrowah call water, 
but was constrained to send two coss for it. 
The villages in the vicinity of Agrowah only 
yield khureef crops: there arc none of any note 
though, bjat Kalee Rawun'and Beroput; the 
latter, however, is not in a very flourishing 
state, and I think Cbeekenwas is superior to it 
—*cct sifftium, one is peopled by Bhutties and 
the other by Bisnoce, Bagrees, the propensi¬ 
ties df one are slothfulness and thievery, and 
of the other industry. Kalee Rawun is a 


All the above have rubbee and sawnce 
crops. 

The above are only a few villages that 
have eornc under my own immediate obser¬ 
vation, hut notwithstanding exclusive of the 
two villages in farm and Aboodgurh, there 
is a clear loss to Government of 15,0U0 an 
nually ; for with the above exception, Go¬ 
vernment cannot expect to reap any thing 
from old huts and hharas, among which 
number those not excluded may be reckoned. 
It is not, however, to be attributed to the 
couutry that the villages are not peopled, for 
1 can assure you, Mr. Editor, that if any of 
them were fanned to Goojurs, Jats or Bag¬ 
rees not an inch of ground would be left un¬ 
cultivated, except the grazing grounds of 
each village. Look at the vast contrast be¬ 
tween the state of the country North of Dnr- 
bah and that to the South of the same vil- 
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lage, and you will find a vast difference. The 
reason is obvious—the Bagree zemindars 
are afraid to farm lands in the Bhuttee coun¬ 
try, owing to the well-known habits of the 
inhabitants, for they must, in case of being 
robbed of their cattle, trudge 40 or 50 coss, 
dance attendance at the cutcherry, and per¬ 
haps come back as wise as they went though 
poorer in pocket; for a few shiners put 
into the pockets of the tlmnnadcr has ge¬ 
nerally the effect of bringing a Bhuttee out 
of a scrape. Here again the advantages of 
Seersa, either as a cantonment or civil sta¬ 
tion is apparent, for the presence of a British 
functionary is alone required to check the 
nefarious practices of the native local offi¬ 
cers, but a force is required to curb the tur¬ 
bulent disposition and predatory habits of 
the Bhuttees, who depend upon the success 
of their forage for subsistence, and depend 
more upon chance than their own exertions 
for flourishing crops. When I have more 
time, f may perhaps send yon further notes.— 
R. It. 


SO NAIL 


Whether it was the contrast of stone built 
houses to the “ mud edifices,” I had all my 
ludian life been accustomed to, I know not, 
but 1 was particularly struck with the general 
appearance of Sonah on a first view, and f 
had no cause to change my opinion ou a more 
intimate examination. 

It is very pleasantly situated at the foot 
and at the termination of a line of hills, or 
rather 1 should say of an abrupt bond in 
them, and as I before observed, is built al¬ 
most exclusively of stone, which the hills 
produce in superabundance. The site of the 
town is a light soil, almost sand, and being 
slightly elevated, is very dry at all seasons. 

From the peculiar locality it enjoys, a cur¬ 
rent of air under almost every oiruimatance 
of weather, and it would appear to be more 
healthy than*places in the vicinity. But the 
lion of the place is a hot spring in the centre 
of (he town. It is said, as ail hot springs 
me. to possess miraculous healing powers, 
and if we may judge of the truth of this by 
the practice of the people we must believe 
it, for it has visitors at all hours, day and 
night, throughout the year. To the untutored 
Hindoo, who is willing to acknowledge the 
presence of the Deity under every circum¬ 
stance, bat more especially in the phenomena 
of nature, this spring is held in high venera¬ 
tion, and large sums are said to have been 
contributed, from time to time, for the erec¬ 
tion and preservation of the buildings. The 
immediate spring is closed in with a flat roof, 
and four approaches with steps, down to the 
body of collected water, which may be about 
15 feet square and 10 deep. The water con¬ 
tinually flows out, and is received in a second 
open reservoir, and from that to a third and 
a fourth, from which it eventually runs off 


waste. In these four reservoirs the various 
castes perform their ablutions: the higher 
grades in the enclosed one, and others in suc¬ 
cession in the second and third; the fourth 
and last being for the very lowest, as chu- 
mars, sweepers, &c. The different reservoirs 
arc regularly emptied at stated periods by the 
combination of the town’s people and then 
well cleaned out and the water appears pecu¬ 
liarly clear at all times. I atn unable to say 
what the temperature of it is, hut to a person 
unaccustomed to a a hot bath, it seems rather 
painfully warm. 

The presence of sulpher is very evident, 
and is discovered by the smell long before 
one reaches the enclosure where the spring 
is. The water is slightly brackish, very 
wholesome, and in general use by the people 
of the place. 

The hills, immediately above the town, are 
very abrupt, and the tortuous windings of the 
passes, with the immense masses of rock, 
piled in the most beautiful disorder, would 
appear to most people novel in the extreme. 
The view from the top of the hill, except to 
those who have been accustomed to the more 
lofty and grander Himalayas, is very striking, 
and in a clear day is very extensive. I know 
not the height above the surrounding country, 
hut should think it cannot be less than 600 feet. 
There are several passes but only available 
to foot passengers; a regular road has long 
been made, but never upon a proper method 
until this season. The necessity of a good 
road up this particular part of the chain of 
hills, was too evident te^seape the notice of 
the present Magistrate, and knowing as he 
did the immense value it would be of to all 
classes, but particularly to the growing trade 
of the country, lie set about it in good earnest, . 
and by means of oblique approaches, has 
constructed a road, up which the most timid 
may drive a buggy with perfect security. To 
effect this, he employed the convicts of the 
district, and under his able instructions they 
have outdorte McAdam himself. In this case 
wc have an instance of the proper way in 
which these general depredators should be 
employed. 

Formerly the ascent was liy one nearly 
straight road up, and from the bottom it ap¬ 
peared quite an undertaking to attempt get¬ 
ting a laden cart up it. Now it is accom¬ 
plished not with comparative, but real ease, 
and when entirely finished, will influence the 
route of trade very materially. 

Considering the nature and shape of what 
is called the Goorgoan district, it seems very 
unaccountable why Sonah was not pitched 
upon as the Head-quarters. It is more cen¬ 
trical in every way, and as far as my infor¬ 
mation goes, possesses many advantages over 
the present station. The dwellers in the low 
countries towards the Jumna are said to com¬ 
plain loudly of the distance to the Sudder 
offices, and this deserves the more consider¬ 
ation, when it is remembered, that by far the 
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^renter portion of the district lies between 
the Jumna and the hills. 

I will not longer occupy your attention, 
but will just remark, in conclusion, that" the 
greatest happiness to the greatest number'’ 


would most certainly be accomplished by 
changing the Head-Quarters of this immense 
district from Goorgoan to Sonah, and at a 
verv trilling expense to Government.—B.— 
Delhi Gazette. 
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CHARACTER OF THF. PEOPLE, Continued —HONESTY, MORALITY. 


Dishonesty is another of the vices, llie stigma 
of which has been universally applied to the 
people of India and yet compared with the 
common people of England, between- whom 
and the corresponding classes of Indians the 
contrast is made, I have no hesitation in 
affirming that in this very quality the latter 
will shine to the most advantage. ■ 

The English residents in India make the 
comparison as they usually do,only acquainted 
with one side of the subject, and even 
with that partially : they jpqjgc by their ser¬ 
vants, and pretend to form a comparison with 
English servants. The first tiling which 
strikes them on their arrival, is the dustoorce 
or per centage* which a servant receives 
on every thing he purchases, aod which, of 
course, is placed to the account of the master; 
and the tiradegsthat have been launched forth 
on the natives on this head have been innu¬ 
merable. I do not defend the custom, but on 
t the subject in question there could not be a 
' stronger proof of the assertion contained in 
my preceding number, viz. that scarcely one 
of the Civil and Military officers who had not 
been at home since their first arrival in India 
knew any thing of the management of servants 
in England, or of the domestic eiUmomy of a 
family; or if they are indeed au fait on these 
points and are yet ignorant of the custom in 
England which answers to this “ dtmtooeee," 
I can only say that their experience must have 
been confined to au extremely limited expen¬ 
diture and a very small establishment. 

In those families where the income is so 
small that it becomes the duty of the mistress 
to take the part of an upper servant, to super¬ 
intend the detail of the kitchen, to go herself 
to market or to the different shops, and to pay 
for every thing with her own hands, I grant 
that no perquisites are or can well he made by 
the servants: but it is qnitc different in fami- 
jfies who are in easy circnmstanr.es, and where 
these things are ieft to the housekeeper or the 
cook; these servants receive a gratuity, in 
some way* or other, more or less, according to 
the expenditure from every tradesman who 
supplies any thing required in their depart- 


* Th. turn tin wily paid tn the wrvant la two pice in the rupee; 
equal tn a little more than time per cent. II la aomethnea higher. 


ment. It is not paid in a per centage. as in 
this eouulry, but usually in some present of 
money, clothes at Christmas, for what is 
called the “custom” or “good will of the 
house.” No tradesman who consulted his 
own interest would venture to refuse this. If 
the butcher, the fishmonger, the green grocer, 
or othcrs»were to do so, the meat, fish, or ve¬ 
getables would be sent to table in a state 
scarcely fit to be eaten, and the blame would 
be laid by the cook on the tradesman, for sup¬ 
plying bad articles. Even if tlie master were 
acquainted with the real state of the case and 
wished to put a stop to these perquisites, and 
not to change his tradesmen, unless he or 
his wife would act ns is abovementioned, in 
families where the strictest economy is neces¬ 
sary he could not do it: lie might discharge his 
cook or housekeeper ; but the next he engag¬ 
ed would do just the same in order to retain 
their perquisites ; and unless the tradesman 
continued to secure the good will of these 
servants, they would certainly in the end, lose 
the custom of the family; because the master 
for his own sake would be obliged to employ 
others who were upon better terms with liis 
servants upon whose good or civil offices so 
much of the comfort of domestic life in Eng¬ 
land depends. 

In this country the superintendents of a fac¬ 
tory or mercantile concern, the foreman of a 
work-shop, or the upper servants in a family, 
enjoy perquisites, which do not exist in Eng¬ 
land : they usually receive a month’s pay from 
every one for whom they procure service in the 
establishment. This is owing to two causes ; 
first, that the lower classes of the natives of 
India are infinitely more honest than the cor¬ 
responding ranks'in England, which induces 
tea times the precaution in hiring a servant 
there to what is necessary here; and secondly, 
the “ grandee " system on which the English in 
India have usually moulded their conduct, 
which prevents one condescending to speak to 
a native, except to two or three head men or 
favourite attendants. Consequently, they usu¬ 
ally recommend servants or workmen when 
they are wanted, and receive their perquisites 
accordingly. Several discussions nave lately 
taken place upon the roguery of those natives 
who act in this way, upon whom the whole 
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of the blame, of coarse, is laid, and on the 
best means of patting a stop to it—the remedy 
is very simple; we have only to lay aside a 
lititle of our indolence and silly pride. If the 
proprietor of a ship-building or manufactur- 
ing establishment wished to hire twenty or 
thirty additional work-men, instead of only 
telling bis bead native, he should intimate the 
same to all the workmen then in his employ ; 
most of them hate relations and friends who 
want work ; the news would be spread in the 
evening half over the town; and by the next 
morning probably, fifty or sixty would be 
waiting at the gate: let him go himself and 
make his own selection. 

So with a private servant; if the master 
would inform all his servants of what he re¬ 
quired, he would, probably, next day find half 
a-dnssen or more in attendance: let him call 
them in, and make his own choice: after this 
practice had become general, those in search 
of employment would soon perceive .that it 
rested witli the master alone: and that no per¬ 
son belonging to the establishment possessed 
any influence in the matter; consequently all 
payments for the procuring a situatitm would 
speedily cease as men are seldom found wil¬ 
ling to give money for any thing which they 
can obtain as well without it. It may be men¬ 
tioned in further elucidation of the assertion, 
that we arc much more to blame than our up¬ 
per servants and that most of the civilians 
adopt such a magnificent style, that no native 
can ever gain access to them without giving a 
douceur to the servants. Sonic attempt to ex¬ 
cuse tiiis indolence and affectation when told of 
it, by contradicting it; others by asserting that 
it is impossible to prevent it: by men of their 
stamp it may he impossible, hut not by such 
as arc really acquainted with the customs of 
the pooplc and will exercise a little trouble 
and vigilance. 1 have known men to W'liom 
the arrival of any native who wished to speak 
to them was immediately reported, and to 
whose servants not one farthing was ever 
paid. I grant that even in England noblemen 
and gentlemen who dislike business or are 
much occupic^l with their own pleasure some¬ 
times allow the abuses above described to pre¬ 
vail in their establishments, and that the fa¬ 
vourite valet or groom, is often the in¬ 
strument of approach, through the same 
means, a douceur ,- but no one who really does 
his duty to his dependents, or wishes to secure 
their respect, would allow of such things; and 
indeed, where they do exist little honour 01 
credit usually attaches to the house, since de¬ 
pendents are proverbiably alive to the charac¬ 
ters and conduct of their superiors, and can 
hardly hold men in high estimation who are 
governed by those whom they despise as their 
own inferiors. In England when a person ap¬ 
plies for service, he is called up before the 
master: a hundred questions are asked hitm 
and references required and made ; not only 
to his last master, but often to two or three of 
those iu whose service he has previously lived: 
and notwithstanding all these precautions peo¬ 
ple are in constant dread of being robbed by 
their servants, and very few robberieB take 


place in which the servants or - work people; 
connected with a house are not in some degree 
concerned. The first thing that is dinned into 
a man’s ears when he returns from India, espe¬ 
cially in London (for in the coantry there is 
often a better stale of things) and visits his 
relations is—“ Don't leave any of your things 
about, keep every thing under lock and key; 
throw no temptations in the way of servants, 

I will not answer for their honesty, &c. 

How different is it in India! Here we gene¬ 
rally entertain the first man that oilers bimself 
provided he appear smart and intelligent; no 
question is asked as to character, farther than 
the written one, which if he have not of his 
own, he can purchase for a few pence.* 
.Scarcely ever docs the master ask his name, 
still less make any inquiry as to his family, 
his residence, &c.—his home may be fire 
hundred miles off; yet to a servant who is hir¬ 
ed in this careless way, who is called a head 
hearer and receives seven rupees a month (£7 
a-ycar) arc frequently, instrusted clothes, 
plate, and other valuables to the amoan* of 
several thousand rupees, besides very often 
several hundred or a thousand rupees, in cash. 
Ily far the greater number of Englishmen hire 
their servants with the same neglect of inquiry 
and indifference as to characters, and we 
constantly leave watches, jewels, trinkets and 
Other valuables lying about our rooms through 
which fifteen or twenty servants are constantly 
passing and repassing, so that it would be 
almost impossible to fix upon or even suspect 
the guilty individual. Yet how rare is it for 
a man to be robbed by his servants in India. 
What would be the coNsequqpcc of hiring 
six or eight or more servants inEn gland with 
a similar want of precaution? In the first 
place the master would be deemed insane, 
and before a month were passed he would 
bceasedpfone half of his property. 

If, however, it be conceded that Indian ser¬ 
vants display a higher degree of honesty in 
matters of importance, great complaints are 
made of their petty pilferings ; hero again wo 
are not aware that such things go on in 
every country, and probably much more in 
England than in India from the circumstance 
of their greater capability of being turned to 
account. The kitchen servants, those attach¬ 
ed to the farm-yard or dairy, the gardener, 
all as a matter of course have their regular 
pilferings: there is rarely to be found a butler 
who is allowed charge of the wine who does 
not drink his wine after dinner as regularly 
as his master. The fact is that the scale of 
the morality of the lower classes in all coun¬ 
tries is formed on a curious model; the very 
same servants who would scorn the idea of 
stealing any thing of value, look upon these 
petty pilferings as a sort of perquisite to 
which they arc entitled. I am convinced 
that the Natives of tndia are in thi« respect 
by no \peans so bad as the servants at home, 


* In conaequence of the constant fluctuation among the Eng¬ 
lish population, n personal reference ia usually iinuoaaHHe; and it 
is tLo practice to give servants who are discharged written chanc- 
tera. Theao are constantly forged, the name of the person Whose 
writing It purports to be. being of conne tbit of some one who if 
eltl er dona, or has returned to England. 
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only onc'ii general ignorance of the character I petrated by English soldiers; \o many other 


of the latter prevents one being aware of the 

fact. 

Is there a man in India who has not known 
several of his servants transmit their respeo- 
five savings, amounting in the whole to a con¬ 
siderable sum, to their homes, by an indivi¬ 
dual of whom they know little or nothing, 
except that he was from their own part of the 
country? Nothing is more common, and it 
must be familiar to everyone: the distance 
that money is sent in this way varies from 
two to twelve hundred miles, yet for the money 
to be embezzled is an occurrence almostirn- 
known. Would sucb confidence and such 
faithfulness to trust, be found in England, in 
Europe, or in any other part of tho world? 
Again, we are in the constant habit of sending I 
money in sums of greater or less value, even as j 
much as four or five hundred rupees at a time,. 
by the hands of a common servant without tak¬ 
ing the slightest precaution either of sealing, 
the packet, delivering it in the presence of wit¬ 
ness, or any of those securities which would j 
be considered necessary in England. There 
very few people would trust a servant even ' 
with a few shillings to convey from one 
house to another—“ it would be putting temp¬ 
tation in their way"—and money letters sent 
by the post arc by almost all prudent people 
consigned to the post offioe/with tbeir own 
bands. 

Tt remains for me to offer a few remarks in 
conclusion on the morality of the natives, or 
rather to make a short inquiry as to what lias 
been the effect of our intercourse with them, 
in lowering tbeir standard. 

It may also be observed that their ideas of 
morality difler in many points from ours ; in 
some respects the advantage is on their side, 
in others upon ours. 1 have not leisure to 
enter upon this subject at length ; arid indeed 
in discussing the character of the people in 
the mode here adopted, I had no intention of 
treating on every point, but merely to offer a 
few general observations to induce the Eng¬ 
lish, instead of taking it for granted that ail 
the natives of India are indiscriminately or 
radically bad, or of forming their opinion of 
the whole natiqu from a few menials, to mix 
with the peopleri. e. the farmers, merchants 
and peasantry, not forgetting the upper classes 
and the old native gentry when they have op¬ 
portunities of being introduced to them to 
lay prejudice aside, and see and judge for 
themselves; and to adduce sufficient instances 
and proofs that if the natives have many bad 
qualiti^, they also possess a considerable 
.numbgt of good ones. There is yet an ample 
field/lor discussion on this head for any one 
who will take the trouble to occupy it. 

I have remarked that their standard differs 
from ouys. A native gentleman would not 
cheat a friend in the sale of a horse : pn Eng¬ 
lishman in the rank of a gentleman would 
not only do so, but often boast of it. The enor¬ 
mities committed by native troops at the storm¬ 
ing of a town ate not perhaps one hundredth 
part so great as those which are usually per- 


instances alight be mentioned to the credit of 
the natives whilst others would be the reverse. 

But what have we done to promote the in¬ 
crease of morality or any other good quality 
among the people of India? With few excep¬ 
tions to a trilling extent. It is but lately that 
either Government or individuals haveatlempt- 
ed even the primary step—Education. While 
in a variety of instances, by our ignorance of 
the native customs, and the enactment of ab¬ 
surd laws, totally unsuited to the country, we 
have promoted immorality to an immense ex¬ 
tent. In tho first place, look at our debtor and 
creditor laws, xlslongasa poor labourer or 
menial servant of the lower class remains 
honest, he is obliged to work hard for his sub¬ 
sistence ; only let him turn rogue; borrow mo¬ 
ney under false pretences, which lie has no 
reasonable prospect of ever being able to pay ; 
and be is immediate!) rewarded, by being 
placed in a comfortable building where he has 
plenty of company, and where he is fed in 
idleness, receiving nearly as much as he could 
earn when hard-working. Such at least is the 
utmost [fbnalty which his creditor is allowed 
to inflict upon him; for us to the seizure of his 
property, this consists but of a few coarse 
cloths, a half torn blanket, and two or three 
earthen cooking pots, which might realise, if 
sold, a few shillings; but as it is not the custom 
to strip a debtor naked, his chothes are left in 
his possession ; bis residence was in a hut be¬ 
longing to some relation or to his master. If 
his debt do not exceed sixty-four rupees, he 
cannot be confined more then six months ; 
nor can he be again arrested on that debt al¬ 
though his property, if he ever obtain any, is 
liable in satisfaction. Few creditors, however, 
ever keep men in jail above a short time till 
they have ascertained whether there be any 
property forth coming, because they are obliged 
to pay for their subsistence, and no sooner is 
the man released, than, finding the profit so 
great, and the penalty in reality nothing, lie 
plays the same game over again with the next 
person who will trust him. 

Some persons argue that men who lend their 
money to such people as are above described, 
deserve to lose it and even propose that their 
suits Bhould not be beard. This is just as 
wise an idea as it would be to refuse to punish 
a bandit or a thief, on the principle that every 
man ought to keep so good a watch ove* his 
house and property as not to allow himself to 
be robbed. The grand seoret of establishing 
credit and preventing the careless contracting 
of debts, is to give every facility to the credi¬ 
tor to fealize ms due, and to allow a discretion 
with the jndge to sentence men who have con¬ 
tracted debts without any visible means of pay - 
ingtbem (which is no betterthan swindling) to 
hard labour. The improvidence of most of the 
lower classes ofnativeS is such, that preseBten- 
joyment is all in all: they never think of the 
consequence: besides many of'these act as 
nefariously as regular windlers. Men who 
are not in the receipt of above three or four 
rupees a month will sometimes be in debt sixty 
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or seventy rupees; but not all to the same 
person; there will be ten rupees due to one, 
twelve to another, See. Each sum has been bor¬ 
rowed under some real or pretended particu¬ 
lar circumstance. The fraudulent debtor 
obtains twelve rupees worth of cloth from oue 
pretence of a marriage in the family, ten ru¬ 
pees in cash, on pretence of having an oppor¬ 
tunity of remitting it to his friends, &c. all 
of which is spent in debauchery. To each 
lie declares that he is his sole creditor; men¬ 
tions his service and his pay ; and shews that 
in six or eight months be shall be able to dis¬ 
charge the debt by instalments. Are people 
to blame in lending a man a moderate 
sum of money or trusting him with goods to a 
small amount under such circumstances? It 
is only, when one of the creditors whose pati¬ 
ence is exhausted after being repeatedly put 
oil' prefers a complaint that the whole is dis¬ 
covered. If such rogues were sentenced to 
hard labour, which they deserve fully as much 
as a thief, these sort of proceedings would soon 
In: stopped : and if the judge hadadiscretiou in 
oilier cases, it would chock the improvidence 
of the lower orders, and make them cautions 
how they borrow money. A man whose va¬ 
nity now induces him to spend forty or fifty ru¬ 
pees on a marriage wo.ild be content to dis¬ 
burse ten or fifteen. This would ultimately 
teach them forethought, and cause the intro¬ 
duction of a considerabla portion of moral 
feelings; but no! our system is that the ho¬ 
nest poor man must work hard for his bread, 
and that the rogue shall be well lodged and 
fed in idleness; but I refer for observations at 
large on this subject to No.38. 

What an enormous amount of fraud, per¬ 
jury, bribery, and roguery of every discre¬ 
tion has been introduced by our system of 
internal customs and transit duties; not one 
of which existed under the native rule. The 
attempt to enforce the usury laws which can¬ 
not be effected, has been only productive of 
perjury, forgery, and the demoralisation of the 
people, to an extent which is scarcely credi¬ 
ble. The universal administration of oaths, 
and several other points connected with our 
Courts of Justice, have had a tendency to en- 
crease perjury very considerably, while the 
Jaw for the punishment of this crime displays 
great ignorance of the native character as ex¬ 
plained in No. 42. 

The absurd mode in which a general law is 
passed for which there was no occasion, has 
also tended to foster dishonesty. Probably a 
solitary ease of hardship was brought to the 
notice of Government where an invalid native 
soldier had been induced for a smalh consi¬ 
deration to mortgage his pension for several 
months in advance. Immediately a regulation 
was passed XII. of 1814,- declaring such trans¬ 
actions invalid. Now with the exception of 
a few poor unfortunates who have suffered by 
it, and the invalids themselves, the law is ut¬ 
terly unknown to the whole population. So 
that those invalids who are roguishly inclined 
often get. money equal to several months’ pay, 
mortgaging the same as security, and then 


draw their pay themselves, and laugh at their 
creditors. The soldiers might certainly be 
arrested and thrown into jail, on which the cre¬ 
ditor is obliged to pay thorn a comfortable al¬ 
lowance. 

Drunkenness and the use of intoxicating 
drugs have increased in an extraordinary de¬ 
gree under the English rule. I have heard 
many men declare that thirty or forty years ago, 
even at Calcutta, a drunken native was a per¬ 
fect rarity. Now they may be seen in num¬ 
bers, lying drunk about the streets of that city, 
and more or less, in every town in the interior, 

! and" not unfrequontly in the villages also, 
j What is the cause of this ! —Simply, tb&t in 
order to raise the revenue almost every collec¬ 
tor is trying to increase the number of his li¬ 
quor, spirit and drug shops; to establish 
them in every hole and corner of his district; 
and to promote druukenness to the utmost; 
often giving underhand, summary and illegal 
. assistance to the proprietors of shops toenablo 
them to recover money for liquor sold upon 
credit. And for this, provided the revenue in- 
; crease, they receive the approbation of Govern¬ 
ment.'* Nay, 1 once knew a collector who 
retained at the head of this department a man 
who had, when a pubic officer, not long before, 
embezzled a considerable sum of mouey and 
absconded; who was notoriously guilty of 
forgery, although from the inefficiency of the 
judge he escaped conviction; solely because 
he was a good hand at promoting drunkenness, 
and thereby producing an increase of the re¬ 
venue. In contrast 1 will mention the con¬ 
duct of a native chief, related to me by an old 
gentleman who came lolwdia more than sixty 
.years ago. Shortly after his arrival, on be¬ 
ing sent to reside at Kishnagur, he was oblig¬ 
ed to ask the Rajah’s permission to have a ‘ 
man to procure toddyf for his friend: the 
Rajah cqpsented on the condition that a centry 
of his own should accompany the man to see 
that he brought just no more than sufficient for 
his master’s use, for fear lie should ferment and 
sell it, and thereby introduce drunkenness 
among the people. The native Rajah did not 
want a revenue obtained at the expense of the 
morality of his subjects: the British Indian 
Government encourage as much drunkenness 
as possible, provided they reap the profit from it. 
It has been allowed as general truth, that the 
more connection the natives have had with the 
English, the more immoral and the worse cha¬ 
racters in every respeet they become. No in¬ 
considerable number of reasons have been ad¬ 
duced in support of the correctness of such 
assertions, and it is probable that little diffi¬ 
culty would he found in finding many more. 
On the other hand scarcely au attempt has 
been made to introduce better feelings 
among them or to improve their character. 
Nay, individually, in order to save ourseives 
a little trouble, wesofteii, in reality^ sanction 

* Those collector* who have not contrivcil In stifle all good feel¬ 
ing* are really greatly In he pitied; when wc consider the inju*. 
ttee they are ontlssed toenmmil, awl the dirlv ivorli they an: obli¬ 
ged to perform, in doing what Oovemmrnt consider their duty. 

t Toddy, properly tnroe. n. juice extruded from an iucision in 
the trunk of (he pahnlrn, used instead of yeast for making bread 
When fermented 11 mnkca « strong spirit. 
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great misconduct. Yet masters might all and 
severally do mnch. You may see men to 
whom as they are leaving a station complaint! 
arc made by different shop-keepers against 
their servants for considerable debts. The 
master refuses to take notice of it, and as 
suing the debtors would for the reasons above 
mentioned be only adding loss to loss, credi¬ 
tors are obliged to putup with what they have 
nlready sustained, and the servants are en¬ 
couraged to pursue the same conduct at the 
next station. On the 9 ther hand I have 
known a master look carefully after the con¬ 
cerns of the servants; if he found a man habi¬ 
tually living beyond his income, he would 
discharge him, on the principle that if he were 
hard pressed by bis creditors, he would be \ 


driven to dishonest practiees, and that finally 
hts own property would bo inseeure. This 
person encouraged them to save; and if any 
one had accumulated a sum of money, and 
were about to have a marriage or other occa¬ 
sion for expense in the family, the master 
would advance a similar sum to be repaid by 
instalments. He was equally on the alert to 
watcb every deviation from truth, and to check 
immorality, profligacy and other faults. The 
result was highly satisfactory; and I am con¬ 
vinced that much more might be done in this 
way to improve the character of our immedi¬ 
ate attendants than is generally supposed. 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 

July 8, 1835. 


LAW LECTURES DELIVERED AT THE HINDU COLLEGE. 


While Dr. Wilson was the visitor of the Hin¬ 
du College he obtained tiie sanction of. Go¬ 
vernment to appoint a competent professor to 
instruct the pupils attached to the first class 
of that institution in the elements of juris¬ 
prudence. This task would have devolved 
on Mr. Derozio wlio was known among the 
enlightened protion of the native community 
as the first person who inspired the present 
generation with maxims abounding in spien ■ 
did charms of truth and virture, had some of 
his scholars, in the development of whose 
mental energies he had a principal hand, con¬ 
ducted themselves with moderation and calm¬ 
ness towards their illiterate and prejudiced 
countrymen. Tiie impetuosity and rashness, 

' with which they endeavoured for some time 
to introduce into this long benighted land all 
the desired changes of Reformation , aggravat¬ 
ed the malignity of some of the members of 
the Committee of Management of the Hindu 
College, and it was chiefly owing to this cir¬ 
cumstance, that that most distinguished As¬ 
sistant teacher was obliged to tender his re¬ 
signation to them. A long time after this ir¬ 
reparable loss Mr. T. Dickens was appointed 
thjp- professor of Law. This worthy gentleman 
delivered lectures from Justice Blackstonc. 
Hb devided Law into three codes, viz., the ci¬ 
vil code, the penal code and the code of pro¬ 
cedure. All bis lectures were confined to 
English Law, enumerating the revenues and 
the prerogatives of the king, the respec¬ 
tive rights and the privileges of both the 
Houses of Parliament; the duties and the lia¬ 
bilities of the principal and subordinate ma¬ 
gistrates, the. exemptions of the clergy from 
Secular affairs, the rights of the people whe¬ 
ther aliens or denizens, together with con¬ 
siderations respecting theft several ranks in 
civil, the military, and life maritime estates, 
and the immunities of corporations or f( arti¬ 
ficial persons called bodies politic,” He n ow 
and then dwelt a little upon the nature and 
the disadvantages of *tbe Feudal System, the 


beneficial effects of the Law of Primogeniture 
as to it# being conducive to the strength¬ 
ening of the kingdom with a number of 
wealthy and influential persons, the merits of 
the English constitution, and the salutary 
consequence of the Revolution in France at 
the time of Louis XVI. Scarcely had this 
worthy gentleman began with the secoud vo¬ 
lume of Blackstone, hut he was appointed to 
succeed Mr. Hogg as the Registrar of the Su¬ 
preme Court. His attention being thus turned 
to a varirty of things with respect to his situa¬ 
tion, he could not spare any time to finish 
what he had undertaken to do. Shortly after 
this the Honorable Sir John Peter Grant, who 
was then a barrister of the Supreme Court, 
filled his place, and if there was any professor 
at the Hindu College who could really show 
attention to his pupils and convey instruction 
in the shape of entertainment, it was this ta¬ 
lented gentleman. His views of the science of 
Jurisprudence were comprehensive, for lie did 
not begin to burthen the memory of the stu¬ 
dent with the perplexing technicalities. After 
having delivered an introductory lecture em¬ 
bodied in the mild sentiments of a philosopher, 
he showed the tendency of scientific expres¬ 
sions, to duplicity and equivocation in these 
cases where they are used from analogy, and 
reading a passage from Hume as an illustra¬ 
tion of this truth, he concluded that the defi¬ 
nition of law id its common acceptation was 
philosophically wrong. Instead of confining 
himself at first to any particular law, - he con¬ 
sidered the science in a general point of view. 
He divtted law into human laws and laws of 
nature or moral laws, the former being a gen¬ 
eral system of plans intended to ascertain,, to 
define, and to protect men's rights which are 
founded upon a sense of justice-^” .that steady 
and perpetual desire to render and to cause to 
be rendered to every individual, his right.” 
The laws of nature, b* observed, were impli¬ 
citly obeyed by every .one more or less, and 
the sense of justice, formed a pari of bur 
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constitution. Convinced that the science of 
Jurisprudence was like every other science 
dependent upon the soience of the mind, 
he commenced delivering a series of lec¬ 
tures upon moral and intellectual Philoso¬ 
phy. He made Ceoero’s DeFinibus his text 
book, and though this work is written in Latiu 
he read passages out of it in English with the 
same facility as if he were reading from an 
Englith edition. He enumerated all the falla¬ 
cious and fanciful theories of Thales, Avan- 
mander, Pythagoras, Avanamenes, Avanago- 
ras, Arohilues, Plato, Aristotle, Zeno,Epicurus, 
Diogenes, and other philosophers, remarking 
that they had all endeavoured to know what 
could never he known, and showing the influ¬ 
ence their writings had on tiic improvement of 
the mind. He compared their hypothetical 
notions with the Philosophy of Socrates, and 
maintained that the latter had struck out a 
true path to the enlightenment of the human 
species. In whatever he advanced he always 
resorted to high authorities and to legiti¬ 
mate modes ol‘ argumentation to substan¬ 
tiate it. The moral lessons which lie in¬ 
stilled into the minds of his pupils were 
exceedingly beautiful and sublime t he al¬ 
ways observed that morality needed no 
gorgeous drapery of expression to heighten 
her fascinations. Let her be in her native 
garb, and she will appear as enchanting as 
possible. He now and then spoke a little as 
to the line of conduct, his pupils ought to 
pursue in the future course of their lives, and 
always advised them to examine every thing 
accurately before they believed in it. His 
lectures on the whole were very communica¬ 
tive and would have produced much good if 
he had remained at the College. The method 
which he adopted in leaching the students was 
certainly efficacious in promoting the object 
be had in view. lie used to say that if “ we 
were to perplex the memory of the young meu 
with the minutiae of any science before teach¬ 
ing them a general outline of it, it would be 
making them read Dictionary." This is cer¬ 
tainly an excellent observation, and those who 
are well versed in the business of education, 
cannot but admit, that, of all the departments 
of education, morality is the most important. 
It should therefore be the bounden duty of 
every teacher to pay to it as much attention as 
he can, for ho must know that in neglecting to 
do so he cannot but be instrumental in giving 
birth to mischiefs of the most disastrous na¬ 
ture. All the sciences have a close connexion 
with each other. Intellectual attd moral edu¬ 
cation should therefore go hand in hand. The 
following remark upon the first two or three 
lectures of Sir J. P. Grant made in September, 
1833, will give an idea how he proceeded to 
discharge the duties wich were entrusted to 
him. 

“The material world exhibits wpnderful 
phenomena, calculated to strike every rational 
orcature with awe and admiration. All the ob¬ 
jects around ns always act in conformity to 
some principles inherent in them, and it is 
these principles that have been called by some 
philosophers “ Laws of Physical Nature." 


Thus when a.body falls, from a h|gb place pr a 
ray of light passing from a rarer to a denser 
medium is refracted, it is commonly said that 
it does so in order to obey the laws.of Provi¬ 
dence. That the term Law, which in its gene¬ 
ral acceptatation means, “ a prescribed rule 
of conduces unphiiosophically applied here, 
will be proved from the subsequent observa¬ 
tions. Strictly speaking we are perfectly 
ignorant what matter and mind are. Our no¬ 
tions regarding them are merely relative. All 
that we know of them is that the one is ex¬ 
tended, moveable, coloured, ice. See. 8cc. and 
the other thinks, wills, and feels. If then the 
former be dqvoid of volition which tbc a latter 
possesses, with what propriety can we say 
that it obeys the laws of its creator when we 
see it act in accordance to certain properties 
innate in it! When a solid body is placed 
upon water it will displace a quantity of 
that fluid equal to its bulk, and because it 
does so, are wo then to say that that solid 
body is a pure agent and the acting in the man¬ 
ner it does is entirely left at its option. If such 
be our language, we shall no doubt come to 
a most sweeping and unwarrantable conclu¬ 
sion : so that there is a philosophical error in 
using the word according to its strictest de¬ 
finition in the expression “ Laws of Physical 
Nature.” Further, we know, that there are 
some properties existing in, and coeval to 
matter, and it cannot resist acting conform¬ 
ably to them. Air is elastic and it will 
always be so. Shall we then say that air in be¬ 
ing elastic obeys alaw of God. How equivocal 
is this phrase and how absurd is it to say that 
our maker has prescribed a rule of couduct 
and all the inanimate ot^eclsoboyit! Hence 
it is most likely that by the “ Laws of Physi¬ 
cal Nature” it is meant I hose innate proper¬ 
ties of matter to which it cannot but ne¬ 
cessarily act up. The next object uf 
our enquiry is bow we obtain a know¬ 
ledge of what is often losely called 
“ Laws of Physical Nature”? As for instance 
the laws of gravitation, cohesion, chemical 
affinity, dynamics, &c. Sen. &c. It is a princi¬ 
ple of our constitution (no less strong in load¬ 
ing ns to truth than the evidences of reason, 
consciousness or Perception,) to believe that 
when a thing has frequently occurred and re¬ 
peatedly produced the same effect it shall occur 
and produce that effect in future if it be placed 
in similar circumstances. The sun has con¬ 
stantly risen and when he lias risen he has often 
spread his effulgence over the whole face q f 
the globe. This is a truth, our experience 
made us confirmed in its belief, and we have 
therefore every reason to suppose that the sun 
will rise again ‘ and produce the same effect - 
he has hitherto done. Two balls struck against 
each other, a degree of attraction has al¬ 
ways been perceived to ^pxist between them 
and a noise of their concussion has often 
been heard. And because such has generally 
been the ease, we are irrcsistably Jed to be¬ 
lieve that if two balls be similarly circum¬ 
stanced, they will attract each other and pro-' 
duce the same noise. Why we draw soph 
an inference, is beyond the reach of our faoul- 
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tre» to account for. That the frequent occur¬ 
rence of a thing makes ns believe in its fntoM 
occurrence is a fact, and hence the whole know¬ 
ledge we possess of the “ Laws of Physical 
Mature ” is grounded upon a belief arising 
froto an intuitive principle of oor constitution 
whichno reasoning of a mathematician can 
demonstrate or the cavils of a sceptic can 
deny. - Having spoken so much of the “ laws 
of Phisical Nature,” let us now. proceed to 
treat of moral laws, and to point out the gene¬ 
ral distinction between' these two. By moral 
iawsit is generally meant those rales of our 
conduct enjoined by the author of out being 
which are immutable and universal. In the 
practice of them “ consists’' all the honor, dig¬ 
nity and worth of a man, “ and in the infringe¬ 
ment all vice, corruption and depravity”. 
As the chief doctrines which morality recom¬ 
mends arc expressed in the concise languge 
of that great phiisoplier Dr. Reed, I cannot 
hut do myself the pleasure of quoting him 
here. It ought to be our serious concern to do 
our duty so far as we know it, and to fortify our 


minds against every temptation,to deviate from 
it by maintaininga lively sense of the beauty of 
right conduct.: by having always in our eye the 
noblest example, by the habit of subjecting 
our passions to the government- Of reason by 
firm purpose and resolutions with regard 
to our oonduct, by avoiding occasions of temp¬ 
tations when we can, by employing the aid 
of him who made us in every hour of tempta¬ 
tion.” These, together with a regard of truth, 
a love of justice, and a constant desire to do 
good to our species, constitute all the grand 
sources of moral law. The general distinc¬ 
tion between these and the physical laws is 
that the one is .liable to be violated and the 
other is not. Man is a free being and he is 
at liberty to follow or reject those laws as he 
pleases, whereas the inanimate objects must 
necessarily act conformably to those princi¬ 
ples or properties with which they have 
been endowed from the very moment of 
their creation by that omnipotent being whom 
every world should love, praise and adore.— 
Reformer. 


STAMP REGULATION. 


When the people of any country are subject 
to various propensities, and their usages, ha¬ 
bits, notions and opinions, all savour of bar¬ 
barism, none can imagine in how many ways 
they manage their afTairs with chicanery, dis¬ 
honesty and fraud. Self-interest becomes the 
prominent feature in all their actions, and they 
turn even the best things to the foulest pur¬ 
poses. Fond of injustice and imposition, 
* they attempt to abase the very ordinances and 
statutes, which are enacted for the regulation 
of their conduct, and to make them, if possi¬ 
ble, the instruments of oppression and deceit. 
Confirmed as this melancholy truth has been, 
iaipany places, itis a painful reflection that this 
should also be the case with Bengal If we 
cast an attentive eye on the practices and the 
transactions of our countrymen, we shall find 
that they are all of a mysterious nature. Com¬ 
merce, which is calculated to shed a benign 
influence on the happiness of mankind, when 
iloonisists in fair dealings of truth, has been 
perverted by wicked and sordid minds in this 
benighted land. Demoralization runs thorugb 
the veins of the Hindoos, and with whatever 
they meet they grasp at it, and generality 
make it subservient to mischief. Itis in tins 
manner that pernioousconsequencesbavcarisen 
from many q&the enactments of this country, 
and h&ve.tfc«¥ frustrated the objects for which 
they wgte made. Jhe 12th Regulation of 
1823, Jpbout levying stamp duties has met 

K ery ill success, notwithstanding the pre¬ 
ss taken by its framers. When the 
>rs of the Legislative Council passed 
guiatioa I- ’.conceive it was done for no 
nd than to -replenish the coffers of the 
ndia Company. .Its tendency to im¬ 
pede the progress of justice in the Mufussil 


has been felt by every class of men. Aware 
as our rulers are of the despotism of the 
zemindars over the ryuts, the tyranny of 
the rich over the poor, the might of the 
strong over week, and the aristocracy of 
the haughty over the timid, docs it not be¬ 
hove them as governors to remove every rub¬ 
bish from the path of justice, and make its dis¬ 
pensation as cheap as possible for the peace 
and the prosperity of the subject ? In such a 
country as this, where the rage of ignorance 
and immorality is virulent, and the march of 
knowledge is resisted by the peculiarities of 
the circumstances in which it is placed, is it 
not expected that disorder and anarchy should 
prevail with ton-fold fury, if the tribunal of 
justice be not accessible to all! ^Consider the 
present state of India, and see whether it does 
not demonstrate the necessity of administering 
justice in a cheap and speedy manner. But 
what are the effects to which the Stamp Regu¬ 
lation has been conducive! Does it only 
stand in the way to justice like a formidable 
monster to terrify those who go to asic her ines¬ 
timable boon t' No, its baneful influence does 
not rest here. Look to what it has contribut¬ 
ed. By virtue of this Regulation certain per¬ 
sons are selected “ for the purpose of vending 
and distributing Stamps on the part of Go¬ 
vernment.” Tiiese venders get their respec¬ 
tive licences from the Collector of Stamps, 
after having subscribed to all the conditions 
of a bond “ with one or more responsible suri- 
ties" to the Board of Revenue for the faithful 
disoharge of the duties prescribed iu the Act* 
When they sell any piece of stamp they are 
bound to endorse oq the back of it, the date of 
its sale, the delivery, and the sale of ii by 
themselves. And it is here that this regulation 
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has fallen into tbier clutches, and bag been 
made Ingtrumental in performing several spe¬ 
cies of iniquity. . AU the venders and the 
distributors are well acquainted with the 
native charaoter. Many of them there¬ 
fore write on the back of some stamps cer¬ 
tain dates of their fictitious sale’s delivery, 
and their own names, and instead of disposing 
of them according to those dates, reserve them 
for future occasions. When a person wishes 
to forge or get an agreement, a deed of mort¬ 
gage, or a partition of an anterior date made, 
he immediately sends for old stamps from the 
venders, aud pays them for their friendly and 
seasonable services double or treble theamouut 
of duty leviable on them, ana thus cheats and 
defrauds ihe persons whom it is hi* object to 
injure. To elucidate the subject a little more 
clearly, I shall give an example here. A 
mortgagee by virtue of a mortgaged deed fore¬ 
closes the property of the mortgager, in de¬ 
fault of the payment of this money, and puts 
it up for sale, if the mortgager be well versed 
iu the buisness of swindling, he immediately 
gets an old stamp brought from the vendors, 
and makes out a mortgage deed of the same 
properly to a different individual, bearing a 
date prior to that of the lawful mortgagees 
The pretended mortgagee then comes forward 
with the false instrument, and in consequence 
of his appearing the first mortgagee becomes 
entitled to the property, and thus deprives the 


true mortgagee of his rights. Suoli then are the : 
| mal-practices of the Mofussil people, and sOelt 
, are the machinations resorted to to defeat the 
ends of justice. I know of a person who paid 
not three months ago twenty-four rupees eaclt 
for two copies of stamps, (the doty of which 
was only eight rupees each) of Jauuary before 
last, fur drawing out deeds of mutual separa- 
{tion and partition. The intentions of this per¬ 
son I need not specify here. 

Now analize this Regulation, take it thick 
and thin and let us know what good it is capa¬ 
ble of producing! It is just like the Regula¬ 
tion about transit duties, working effects Qf the 
most mischievous kind, and calculated to de¬ 
generate the natives more and more so long as 
it unfurls its banner in this land of darkness. 
When we therefore consider that the stamp- 
regulation is an impediment to justice, haras¬ 
sing as it is in these hard times to suitors of 
every description, and connot but be prejudi¬ 
cial to the moral amelioration of our country¬ 
men, and thatour country is labouring under the 
privations of poverty, and in consequence of 
the failure ofsevcial mercantile firms, her spirit 
of commercial enterprize has been very much 
benumbed, we cannot refrain from raising an 
unanimous voice against it, and shall bail the 
day with pleasure when the happy tidings of 
the abolition oi* this detestable regulation rea¬ 
ches our ear.— Reformer. 
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LETTER III. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SINGAPORE FREE PRESS AND MERCANTILE ADVERTISER. 


If tlie soil and the climate are favor¬ 
able to the sugar-cane, the same circumstan¬ 
ces appear to be equally favorable to coflee 
and couon. • The first of this two plants is 
found to grow best at a considerable elevation 
above the level and some what .removed from 
the immediate influence of the sea, and re¬ 
quires to be shaded from the meridian snn; 
—advantages which the new settler would 
have here, in the undulating and shady cha¬ 
racter of the country. There are to be seen in 
gardens a few specimens only, for it is not cul¬ 
tivated as an article of commerce. An at¬ 
tempt to grow it to some extent was made 
some years since and failed, and from the 
situation of the place pointed out as the lo¬ 
cality of the plantation it would seem, a worse 
one could not have been chosen, it being upon 
a bare hill, near to the sea shore and exposed 
to the direct influence of the hot and dry 
winds already spoken of. That a plant 
susceptible of being so easily affected by ex¬ 
posure to the sun, should have withered and 
died on such a spot cannot be a matter of 
wonder to any one who has any acquaintance 


with the subject. And until the experiment 
of planting according to old rules shall have 
failed, the evidence of the few solitary plants 
which are planted and properly sheltered in 
various gardens, as has already been stated, 
and which yield abundantly, must lead to the 
inference that under similar circumstances, 
large plantations of it will give similar results. 

To the new settler no crop is perhaps better 
suited to meet the exigencies of the moment 
than cotton. Cotton may be planted and ga¬ 
thered from lands yet uncleared of the slumps 
remaining after the forest which covered 
them had disappeared: it will grow on rich 
or light soils, and whilst its planting affords 
a gradual means of preparing the ground for 
the plough and for other crops which may 
promise greater advantages to the planter, 
it yields him in the meanwhile, a quick and 
profitable return fot bis labor. In the course 
of a very few mouths after planting the pads 
are already in a fit state to be gathered, and a 
trifling expense of machinery enables him te 
prepare his cotton for market. 

As to its adaptation to the soil and Climate 
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of this island, reference mast again be made 
to a few specimens of this plant of various 
kinds, viz: the Pernambuca and Manila, 
which the praise-worthy enterprise of some 
individuals residing here have imported and 
reared in their gardens. Samples of the Per- 
nambuca have been returned from Liverpool 
where they had been sent to be valued, with 
the price of 13d. pet lb. affixed to them. These 
samples are by no means equal to the quality 
of the same species now produced under a 
more' careful cultivation. The Manila seed 
yield? a still more beautiful fibre; which for 
fintenes and softness, can be compared to no 
other than to Sea Island. Unfortunately, 
the trials which have been made in planting 
this latter kind have not been so successful 
as the former, which grows luxuriantly and 
yields abundantly; whilst the Manila seeds 
have hardly attained the height of twenty 
inches, and give here and there only a few 
pods. Whether this arises from bad seeds, 
unsuitable soil, or uncongenialily of cli¬ 
mate, are circumstances which will bo deter¬ 
mined by future experiments. 

Having pointed out sugar, coffe, and cot¬ 
ton as commodities likely to thrive well on 
this island, I now proceed to refer to other 
species of cultivation already established 
here.. These are principally plantations of 
the finer spices, such, as nutmeg, cloves and 
pepper. 

The two former arc owned by Europeans 
who represent the profits to be amply remu¬ 
nerative of the outlay of capital. The nut¬ 
meg, by its congeniality to the soil grows 
luxuriantly and yields abundance of nuts 
which bear the highest market price. Plan¬ 
tations of cloves have been made also by 
Europeans, and when after gathering the first 
crops there seemed to be the best founded 
1 hopes of their long continuing to yield, they 
have had to witness the sudden decary of the 
trees as if struck by lightning or cut off at 
the root, and there scarcely remains, at this 
day, a healthy clove tree among the lately 
flourishing groves. The cause of this un¬ 


looked-for disappointment is not yet ascertain¬ 
ed, but those may not be greatly mistaken 
who attribute it to the exposure of the hills, 
on which the plantations are made, to the 
sirocco-like wind already alluded to. Time 
will determine whether, when planted in more 
inland and sheltered situations, it will be 
liable to the same vicissitude. The quality 
of that produced was pronounced excellent. 

Pepper is raised hero and to a very consi¬ 
derable amount, which competent dealers 
estimate at from eight to ten thousand piculs 
annually. The cultivation of this vine is al¬ 
most entirely in the hands of the Chinese 
who, by hard work and great economy, make 
a living by it; but it is doubtful if at the 
present low price of this article, it can be 
successfully carried on by Europeans, on a 
large scale. Connected with most of pepper 
groudns is a plantation of gambier, the 
leaves of which latter plant after having been 
boildod in water to extract the substance 
which afterwards by concentration becomes 
the astringent known here under the name of 
gambier, and terra japanica in Europe, arc 
put to the roots of the pepper vines and make 
an cxcelfent manure. 

Around the settlement there are fields of 
paddy or rice, cultivated by people indi¬ 
genous to the East, but on a very small scale, 
sufficient, however, to demonstrate the practi¬ 
cability of a greater extension of this com¬ 
modity, as well as those which have already 
been named, should attention be turned here¬ 
after to tlicir more extended cultivation. 

The suggestions which have been thrown 
out on the capabilities, 8tc. of this Island are 
as applicable to the three united settlements, 
viz: Penang, Malacca and Singapore, and 
for a more comprehensive and valuable elu¬ 
cidation of the subject I would refer to the 
production of a much abler pen than that 
which traces these brief observations, and 
which, after having been recorded in the 
Penang Gazette , are about to be published 
collectively. 


LETTER IV. 


The next great point for consideration is, 
to inquire if the different branches of agri¬ 
culture, which have been pointed at as 
suitable to the soil and climate of this Island, 
can be carried on with as muofa economy here 
as in other tropical countries. Effectually to 
develope this very important part of the sub¬ 
ject, it would be necessary to have access to 
documents not attainable heretherefore an 
approximative comparison is all which can be 
hoped for under such circumstances, and as 
iu the statement of the relative value of la¬ 
bour here, with that of slave-holding Osoun- 
trios, all the facts relating to this Island will 
be found, it will be easy for any one who wish¬ 
es to arrive ^t great exactness to compare them 
with such statements as may fie had else¬ 


where ; for the general reader, the view here 
presented will be quite ample. 

The situation of this Island, off the south 
eastern projection of the Continent of Asia, 
having on one side tbe vast population of 
China, and on the other that of India—both 
countries within a few days’ sail, is such, as to 
insure to it an ample working population, so 
long as by a removal hither a better support 
can be had than at home. And that they do 
benefit by migrating here, may he inferred by 
the numbers of them who aBoually resort here. 
Of these tbe Chinese are by far the most ven¬ 
turesome, for daring the junk season hordes 
of them are cast upon these shores, some to re¬ 
main, whilst others take shipping hero and 
spread themselves among the Islands in the 
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of, a selection is made of the most efficient 
men. 

Let ns now endeavour to see the cost' of 
ordinary labor in countries where plantation 
work is still carried on, or was till very lately, 
performed by slaves. The price of each of 
these unfortunate persons, when first landed 
from Africa, is in the Brazils about two hun¬ 
dred dollars each; in the West Indies from 
three to four hundred dollars: and this for mi¬ 
serable creatures, one-third of whom die in the 
In point of fact, therefore, an abundance of process of being: acclimated, which adds to the 
working hands can never be wanting here so cost of those who survive. A creole slave 
long as the means of supporting life may be bears a much higher price, but for the purpose 
easier had here than in India, or China. And here intended, let the average price of gr’own- 
it has already been said that this state of things up slaves be put down at the lowest valuation 
still continues, as is evinced by the arrival here, of four hundred dollars each. Here then is a 
each year, of one or two thousand Chinese. On capital of 400 dollars, the simple interest on 

the coming in of the junks a great number of which at 6 per cent, is... drs 24. 

them enter into engagements of voluntary scr- . 

vitude for one year, with masters in want of| Maintenance in food, clothing, 
servants, ami for this specified time of service j ,,le dical attendance, & capitation tax. „ 30 
the passage money, generally from ten to twelve 

Spanish dollars, is paid to the captain ot the . 

junk; the master further agiees with his ser- . Average cost of Chinese labour 

vant to pay him a sum usually fixed at live 1,1 Singapore. 39 


neighbourhood, or on the Malayan Peninsula. 
Both Indians and Chinese arriving here in a 
state of great deslitulion, many take to the 
jungle, perhaps rather from necessity than 
choice, finding it easier to obtain there that 
support, which iu the settlement is not to be 
had ; and hence that large Chinese population 
hid in the jungle, the thievish and murderous 
inroads of whom iu the night on the defence¬ 
less inhabitants of the skirts of the settlement, 
are but too frequently felt. 


dollars, on the expiration of the year: -lie! 
further covenants to find him rice and fish j 
during this time—the expense of which is 
about one and a quarter to one and a half 
Spanish dollar per month. Thus for about 
thirty-three dollars he obtains the services of 
au able-bodied labourer, for twelve calendar, 
months. To such Inborners who are free from. 
these engagements, and who may he had at 
any time, and in almost any numbers, the or-, 
dinary wages paid is from three to four dollars 
per month. Butin this ease they find their. 
food themselves, and at their own cost.! 
Others may he hired for special purpose 1 ', re¬ 
quiring a longer or shorter time, at twelve 
ami a half cents per day and not found in fuod. 
This class of labourers cons sts principally of 
Malays, who, not being inclined to works 
which require constant and steady application, 
let themselves out for such jobs as clearing 
lands, ditching, &c. fv.e. Mechanics receive 
six doliarsjind upwards per mouth, accord¬ 
ing to theircraft and skill. The labourers of 
India, although not as hardy as the Chinese, 
demand aud receive higher wages than these ; 
this arises probably from the circumstance of 
there being less competition among them. 
Many of them have small gardens outside the 
settlement, where, beside raising vegetables 
they keep cows from which they supply the 
inhabitants with milk and butter. Others 
own and drive buffalo carts for public conve¬ 
nience. On large plantations they would be 
particularly useful in attending cattle and 
working the carts, for neither of which 
business the timid Chinese has much relish, 
preferring the quiet routine of planting, weed¬ 
ing ami gathering. Il is seen then, that the ' 
cost of field labour is had here at from thirty- 
three, thirty-six and forty-eight dollars per 
annum, the average of which is thirty-nine 
dollars. It need not be. said that these are 
picked men since it must be apparent to all 
that inasmuch as there is plenty to olioose out 


Shewing a difference of. 15 

or nearly twenty-eight per cent, in favor of the 
cost of labour here—and he it observed that 
no account is made of a much higher rate of 
inters! than that put down here; the rate of in¬ 
terest being oftener 10 and 12 than 9 per cent, 
in those counties; the maintenance of help¬ 
less children aud of the superannuated; deteri¬ 
oration by accidents aml^gld age of the slaves, 
and many other contingencies, which are hut 
too well known to the practised planter, all 
of which teud to enhance the cost of each 
slave. 

Slavery having been abolished from all the 
British possessions, the former masters, in or¬ 
der to carry on the business of their properties, 
have entered into agreements with the appren¬ 
tices to work at a specified price. In Bar- 
badoes, containing the densest black (lately 
slave) population of any British West India 
colony, and where, from this circumstance, la¬ 
bor may be supposed to be cheapest, the price 
of field labor, limited to 8 and 10 hours per day, 
is fixed at Is. 6 d. which at Gs. 3d. per currency 
dollar is about -J of a Sp. dollar. Whether the 
food and general maintenaee of the apprentice 
is at his own charge, or at that of the employ¬ 
er, I have no means of ascertaining; but let 
us take the most favorable view of it and ad¬ 
mit that twenty-four cents per day covers the 
master’s whole expense, even this admission 
shews tho price of labor to be in Barbadocs 
infinitely greater than here—more than doable 
—and this without taking into account the 
parish establishments which the new system 
has introduced, thelxpcnse of wliich«is levied 
on th% estates and which naturally enters 
into the accounts as a fair charge against the 
apprentice. 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell on a subject 
requiring so little investigation to make it per- 
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fectly plum to the most common understanding, tries, not only is labor dearer, but you must 
Here there is abundance of hands to choose use such only ns is to be had; such as has 
out of: greater or a smaller number may be been paid for good or had ; recourse must 
employed for a longer or a shorter time, at be had to punishments to compel the services 
the will of the master. He may dismiss them of the refractory; the master must be at the 
at pleasure at the end of his crop ; lie is relic v- pains of ascertaining whether the food and 
ed from the trouble of feeding and clothing clothing dealt out are consumed and used, or 
them, and if in times of sickness or when by whether they become articles for improper 
natural decay the helpless servant receives traffic—and iinally he is denied the merit ofhis 
the attention and maintenance from the mas- charities by the enactment of laws, to the in¬ 
ter, the act is one of voluntary charity and forcemeat of which is attributed those provisi- 
benefice. The servant’s claim is a moral but ons for the needy which may be seen on his 
not an obligatory one. In slave-holding coun- propcity. 


LETTER V. 


The distant reader in whose hands the As well might the island have been doomed 


foregoing brief remarks may chance to fall, 
will naturally look for a statement of I lie 
land regulation for this island. He is doubt¬ 
lessly aware of its being a possession of the 
East India Company’s and under the Bengal 
Government. The Company grants leases for 
a determined period, but it never parts with 
the fee of the land. The following abstract 
of the Regulations is taken from the Singa¬ 
pore Chronicle of January 183d:— 

“ Persons desirous of cleaning and culti¬ 
vating waste and forest land, must make 
application to the superintendent of lands, 
stating the district and place where the 
land is situated ; also the description oi land, 
and also its extent. After due survey the 
superintendent will report the application to 
the Chief Civil Authority, who,if no objection 
exists, will grant a permit to clear the laud, 
which must be effected within such time as 
may be determined. The land being cleared, 
the holder of the permit shall he entitled to a 
lease, subject to the following limitations and 
provisions:—that the rate of rent shall not 
exceed one dollar, (Spnuisli) per acre, on the 
first lease given, fifteen years being the dura¬ 
tion ; that the lease so granted shall be, at 
its expiration exchanged for a second lease for 
a further term of fifteen years, at such rale as 
shall bo determined on, not exceeding three 
dollars per acre:—thaton the expiration of the 
second lease, a third for fifteen years shall be 
granted at a rale exceeding six dollars 
per acre:—and that at the expiration of the 
third lease, a fourth shall be granted at a rate 
not exceeding ten dollars per acre, per an¬ 
num. 

“ It shall be optional with the Government 
in the event of lease-holders refusing to accept 
a lease at, or under, the rales above specified, 
to eject the holder pud resume the land with 
all buildings thereon. T^e rate of ten dollars 
p«r acredneing declared to be the maximum 
of rent demandable for lands occupjpd for 
cultivation and beyond the limits of the town, 
or any other town which may he hereafter 
established, itshall beoptional with holders to 
demand a permanent lease of 999 y ears at the 
jate of ten dollars per acre, per annum,” 


to perpetual sterility as to have imposed such 
conditions, aud it cannot be a matter of surprise 
1 that since the enactment of these regulations, 
, not one single lease has been taken out. And 
| iudct d il is hut too obvious that no man in 
hissensefs would incur the necessarily heavy 
expenses of clearing laud of dense masses of 
trees, or drain it where required, having in 
the first place to pay a quit-rent of one dollar 
' per acre during a period when he did not re¬ 
ceive one pice of returns from it—and three 
dollars, for a second period—cncrcased io 
throe, six, and finally to the ruinous rent of 
| ten dollars, or one thousand dollars pr.r 
liundred acres and in default of payment 
to forfeit all his improvements, lie would 
just begin to see his nutmegs and cloves in 
hearing when his quit rent was trebled from 
one to three dollars and failing to pay it, lie. 
must have, to forfeit the fruits of his labour aud 
lillccu years lent. 

The benefit derived by landlords in giving 
out long leases and on model ate leinis is 
; now so well understood as to make it diffi¬ 
cult to understand how in these enlightened 
; days, so narrow a policy as the one prescribed 
j has endured so long, and more especially when, 

| as it is generally understood, the local Go- 
; vernment of the place, sensible of the impolicy 
[of the measure, has long since pointed out 
[and recommended a more liberal eouise. 
j That the Company would gain greatly by it is 
'made evident by the fact, that whereas now a 
j very trilling sum is received for rent of “ land 
i beyond the limits of the town,” the whole 
.island, containing about 1,35,000square acres, 

! if under improvement, and the land leased out 
| even on the most moderate terms, would 
i yield a large annual amount. And that there 
. would be plenty of enterprising capitalists 
iand planters ready to luke advantage of the 
I favorale circumstances which it has been the 
| aim of these observations and details to 
point out, and willing to pay liberally for land 
on long leases, cannot be doubled. Such 
favorable regulations would bring to these 
shores the energy and expci icncc of men loug 
accustomed to the improvements of modem 
colonial agriculture; who, apprehending no- 
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thing short of ruin to themselves in remaining 1 
in the colonies under the system of free labor, 
would gladly remove here, where, secure from ! 
similar changes as those lately experienced, 
they would embark largely in planting sugar, 
codec, spices and other tropical commodities. 
The island would soon cease to be a waste, 
or a receptacle for hordes of half civilized 
Chinese, who by being brought to work in 1 
large bodies under European masters, and 1 
subjected to the discipline necessary and con-! 
sequent thereto, would cease to be objects of! 
terror, as they now are, and would become 
useful subjects. And need it be added that 
such a state of tilings would lie of immense 
value to the trade of this settlement? 

This port is already an important mart for ; 
Eastern products, and to the amount of its 1 
exports which now are nearly all derived from ! 
the countries adjacent, did the island produce ' 
crops of its own, to add to these silieady la- gc i 
amounts, it would become still more jiu-! 
porlunt. Of the extent of sucli an addition,! 
derived from the soil of the place itself, some . 
idea may be formed from the returns of the 
exports of lire island of Barbadoes (ad island ; 
containing about 1,00,000 square acres, or 
about three quarters of the surface of Singa¬ 
pore) as taken from the recent valuable work 
of Mr. Montgomery Martin, an access to which 
lire writer has but just had, and an earlier 
reference to which would have been of great 
service to him. It appears from the above 
that, in 1830 Barhudocs exported in aloes, 
sugar and rum, to Great Britain, £6,21,731 
sterling.—To British Colonies £1,36,842—to 
Foreign States £16,1 IS total £7,70,001 -and 
employed 20,000 tons of British shipping. The 
imports during the same year, the last of which 
there ate any returns, by 10,000 tons of British 
shipping £070,000. The amount of properly 
created was £ 2,000,000 -anti of property 
moveable and immoveable £1.>,000,000. But 
a very considerable portion of these two last 
amounts doubtless represents property in 
slaves. And Barbadoes, although one of the 
healthiest of the West India Islands, is far 
from possessing so remarkably a healthful cli¬ 
mate as that of this island, nor its command¬ 
ing commercial situation on the only direct 
smite connecting the two vast regions of the East 
— India and China—on the high way from the 
Straits of Simula to the Gulpli of Siam and the 
China Seas. Neither is Bridge Town thcCupitul 
of that Hue island, visited yearly by upwards of 
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five hundred square-rigged vessels,and by one 
thousand four hundred native craft, all import¬ 
ing from, and all carrying commodities of vari¬ 
ous kinds iu greatcror lesser quantities, toevery, 
civilized and uncivilized, part of the 
Globe. And why, when possessed of a supe¬ 
rior climate;—why, when laud, labor and food 
arc cheaper; why, when sure bf a good home 
market; why, when the cost of production is 
less—the certainty of realising greater—the 
moans of disposing more ample—why, with 
such natural advantages and such resources, 
may not this island be capable of yielding 
yearly, products of its own, to an amount pro¬ 
portionality as large as that of Barbadoes! 

Reference having often been made in the 
.course of these remarks to the comparatively 
low prices of articles necessary and suitable to 
agricultural undertakings, the following cur¬ 
rent prices here arc added in conclusion. 

Burnt bricks, 8 by 4.5 inch. ) 17 Kpnish DIrs. 
„ „ 9 by 45 „ J p. laksa,or 10,001) 

Burnt Tiles for Roofing l)rs. 23 per do. 

Burnt Lime, Drs. 35 per Coyan or 40 pis. of 
1335 lb. 

Square timber of hard hood, 24 feet by Gin, at 
DIrs. I each. 

Board and Deals of country wood, 18, by 11 
inch. 1 inch, thick, Drs. 18 per 100 boards. 

Do. 11 feet by 11 inch. 1 inch, thick Drs. 10 per 
do. 

Do. 8 feet by 8 inch. -] ine thick Drs. 45 der do. 

Buffaloes, two of which equal in strength of 3 
bulls or 4 Mules, Drst«8 each. 

! Table Rice, Drs 1. 80 per picul cf 133j lbs. 

! Ordinaty do. Drs. 1.40 do. 

| Wheat, Bengal, per bag, Drs.2; per 1G0 lb. 
Sugar, brtnvn clayed, Drs. 5 per picul. 

Do. white, „ „ t>rs. 6 „ 

Rum, 26 Gents per gallon. 

Coffee, 1st quality green, Drs. 12 per picul. 

2d. „ „ J>rs. 10 „ 

ordinary „ Drs. 7i „ 

Pepper, Black, Drs. f»5 per picul. 

Nutmegs, Drs. 120 per picul. 

Gloves, Drs. 30 per picul. 

Cot.on, Drs. 10 a 14 per picul. 

AGRICOLA. 

1 


ABUSES AMONG THE NATIVE POLICEMEN. 


The expense incurred by Government for subjects from the fucursions of rohjicrs and 
the support of Police Tlianas, is ulescss if they j thieves* 8cc. &c. ; but cau they be said to act 
goon in their present deplorable manner, up to that object when tliousauds and thou- 
Tliey are, we doubt not, established for the par- sands of robberis arc daily commited in the very 
pose of securing the properly and lives of the heart of the city ? Government profess to levy 
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a part of the tax for defraying the expenses of 
these establishment, letting their subjects be 
confident of the security of their property. 
This is the purpose for which they tax the lands 
of the inhabitants; but how far they realize 
their purpose we are at a loss to determine. 
The property of their subjects is more insecure 
than even in a state where anarchy prevails- 
Justice requires that they should apply all the 
money which they extort from the hard hand 
of an Indian labourer, to thej>t» 7 >ore under the 
name of which they collect the revenue. But 
let not the reader thereby understand, that we 
charge the Government with fraud and de¬ 
ception : all that we mean to say, is that they 
expend it to no purpose; they feed the idle 
jemadars and chowkeydars, by the earnings of 
an industrious people. The Police ought to 
take special care whether the Thanadars dis¬ 
charge their duty properly, and it is-the duty 
of the Government on the other hand, to watch 
over the conduct of the Police, whether they 
act with efficacy. But if neither of them do 
what they are legitimately bound to perform, 
and the thanadars are in consequence to neg¬ 
lect tlicir duty, the effect would be, as it now 
js, that the Police Thanas will goon well; but 
the poor subjects will ever be in the danger of 
their property, being always attacked by 
thieves, to be secure from whom they pay a 
lage sum of money to Government. 

When a theft happens in any filacc, the 
Magistrate comes in the m orning to examine 
bow it came to pass; but instead of investi¬ 
gating to matter as it is his duty, viz. how such 
things can possibly take place if the chowkey¬ 
dars were constantly on guard, looks into the 
breach that had been made by those villains 
for their entering the house, and then orders 
it to be made up—no fur ther, he has acted his 
part most satisfactorily. Or if he happen to 
be one who takes great interest for the welfare 
of the natives, only remove, the chowkeydars 
from one division to another, as if that is the 
chief means of preventing the mischief. So 
mnch for the care taken by t{te magistrates for 
tbojrifteotion of thieves and robbers. Besides, 
|W? Police oughjt to consider how theft can 
possibly take place if the chowkeedars are 
constantly on guard, and can they not by that 
means oonelnde that they are neglectful of 
their duty. The utmost punishment which is 


inflicted upon them is the change of division 
and no more, the consequence of which is 
therefore the change of evils but not their era- 
dicalion, for the chowkeydars who w ere care, 
less in this division must be so in ano ther of 
course, a few days excepted, if not duly pu¬ 
nished ; so that the evil will go from one place 
to another, producing endless mischief and mi¬ 
sery. Such light punishment, if I may so call 
it, has the power of giving birth to another 
mischief, nam ely,of making those who are care¬ 
ful a careless set of persons, producing in their 
minds a conviction that the utmost punish¬ 
ment to which they shall he subjected for 
breach of their duty is only the change of 
place, which so far as we can judge will have 
no effect upon the minds of the ignorant vul¬ 
gar. It would indeed he needless and tedious 
to say any thing further upon the subject 
suffice it to say, that the condition of the Po¬ 
lice is very miserable and loudly calls for an 
immediate reformation. 

Many thieves escape the punishment of the 
Police on account of that odious law by which 
persons are obliged to swear that such a per¬ 
son is a thief. It is already known to our 
rulers, we believe, that the natives think it a 
transgression of the law of God to swear by 
the Bhaggyruthi water, they will have ralhcr 
all their property lost than once touch that 
sacred water which they look upon as the sole 
source of their salvation, under the consider¬ 
ation that ail these things are nothing in com¬ 
parison with the bliss of heaven which they 
think they will not obtain if they swear by the 
Gunga water. Many examples r( this nature 
can be brought forward,and nnlesstliisstainof 
the British Conrt<$e abolished, fair distribution 
of justice will be shared by very few. But it 
might be said that if such a law does not exist, 
every one may accuse his enemy before the 
Police of theft without caring whether he 
is speaking truth or not. To that we would say 
that he who can speak falsely without touching 
sacred water can do so with it. If he be a 
rebellious subject of ail powerful truth, his 
rebellious spirit will not be suppressed by the 
Gunga water which to him appears no more 
sacred than a few drops from any muddy pool. 
Who possesses the hardihood to say that 
there prevails no perjury at present in the 
Courts?—ifcformer. 
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•The hazard of external attack U upon the N. W. part* »f India. The danger in, I contrive, 1 cm from any Asiatic power than 
from Rnotia ndviutciitg into Tnrtary, or establiriiioi; buc:1i nn influence over Perrin an would enable her lo use Asiatic fit u I UN an ai<la 
and instruments in the invasion of Inditi. I do not menu to suy the danger is proximate, hut it is one wc should never cease to 
eonlrjnjiliitc as possible, and without incurring unnecessary expense, we should suit our means of defence lo those of eventual 
attach.*—Air J. Malcolm, Allot, of India. 


In attempting to consider the important sub¬ 
ject referred to in the above observation of 
Sir John Malcolm, with a view to form an 
opinion of my on the probability of an 
Indian invasion, L have been surprised to dis¬ 
cover bow diilicultit is to obtain data of suffici- 
ent accuracy to he aide lo do this satisfactorily. 
It might have been thought that a matter of 
so great import to the Indian army, bad received 
much and careful eonsideiatioii from its Go¬ 
vernment and scientific members,—lb it it 
would have been esteemed a point of so much 
interest that condensed statistical inform;.'' on 
would have been demanded and obtained by 
the curiosity of every member of the Indian 
services;- -and that in considering ’the sub¬ 
ject wo should rather be puzzled lo decide 
from the richness and variety of materials, 
than find ildiilictill to form an opinion at all 
from their paucity; but this is the case. I 
am fin from intending to state that there is any 
want of recorded opinions on this point; of 
these wo have abundance; hut the grounds on 
which such opinions are founded are too 
seldom afforded to assist others in coming 
to their own conclusions. Except Colonel 
Evans's work, which is the less satisfactory, as 
not comprising any of the Inter information 
obtained respecting the countries treated of, 
T know of no accumulated data for the con¬ 
sideration of this subject;—any other informa¬ 
tion we must seek, here and there, scattered 
as it may he through-the narratives of va¬ 
rious travellers. Having lately made a few 
notes connected with this subject, it may not 
he iiuinicicsliug should I a Hunt an oppoituuity 
to your readers to compare their preconceived 
ideas with*4hc few facts L have been able to 
collect ; and here 1 might remark, that if I, 
who have really attempted to gain for myself 
some useful information icspcctingso import¬ 
ant a topic, have been able to collect so 
li'tlc, it is sincerely to he hoped, that there 
are condensed documents in the hands of Go¬ 
vernment, by means of which any officer, to 
Mhom in case of need the charge of superin¬ 
tending defensive preparations might he com¬ 
mitted, would he enabled to sketch out the ne¬ 
cessary operations on sure data—to be pre¬ 
pared for all chances in the part of wisdom ; 
and surely surveys of the Punjab, Cashmccr 
and the mountainous passes on the right bank 
of the Indus should be considered indispensa¬ 
ble requisites lo our Indian archives. We 
hear day after day, old and young equally 
ready to say, whether in such a warfare, they 
deem chances for or against us ; but that this 
readiness for expressing opinion is generally 
the result of matured enquiry, I for one am 


but little inclined to think : he this as it may, 
however, at least wc cannot possess too much 
knowledge on this point. In order to avoid 
controversy ns far as possible, I proposcanak- 
ing use of the very words of the authors I 
may quote—others will decide according to 
the degree of credit they may give to my au¬ 
thorities.* In conducting our enquiry, the 
plan most advisable would he to consider each 
head separately ; but as the amount of infor¬ 
mation attainable on each is very variable, on 
same very limited, I prefer taking the subject, 
cn masse, premising that I consider the prin¬ 
cipal point., to he. 1st. Amount of Russian 
disposable force. 2nd. Its physical charac¬ 
ter. .Ini. Means and resource, position of 
arsenals, Sie.&c. 4tli. State of bordering Rus¬ 
sian provinces. Lastly. Routes to India, and 
sliitistical information connected with these. 

It is not my intention to enter much into the 
discussion on the present probabilities of a 
Russian invasion, connected as they arc with 
European politics, hut rather lo refer to the 
possibility of such an event. If it he ever 
undertaken, we arc not ignorant of the hold, 
resolved, and yet cautfcus policy of the 
Russian Government, as to fancy, it would 
lie so till that Gin eminent was able to dis¬ 
play the due degree of energy. Wo may 
therefore assume that if the attempt be made, 
it will lye so, with all necessary preparatives 
and due provision of warlike “ materiel.” 

To know our enemy is the first point. How 
many a success in war has been obtained by 
the weaker power solely lroui the presumption 
or ignorance of its more powerful opponent! 
As ours would be a struggle for existence, as 
well as empire, we should leave nothing to 
chance, hut should calculate well the means 
opposed to the threatened attack. Whether 
the sepoy is likely or not to stand a chance of 
success against tiie Russian soldier, can only 
he decided by considering th§ physical powers 
of both! Of the Russian army and soldier 
we will now speak; -the comparison with the 
Indian, I shall leave iu u great measure to 
its own officers 10 draw. 

The amount of Russian disposable force 
will he found difficult to speak decidedly on: 
—if we credit the reports by Russian inllu- 
ence, we may count it at hundreds of thous¬ 
ands. In 1820—»Jhf»,000 jiien, independent 
ofnatjpnal guards, was said to he its force. 
However, one simple fact will serve to reduce 


* Arl may frequently finTtut to nnino the writer* to whom I am 
Indebted—l givn them now Elplmudono, Fraser, Barnes, Col. 
Evans, Sir. Scott,—Kepplv, Alexander Jucqucmont, ®tc. 
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the statement to its true value. When Bona¬ 
parte advanced to Moscow witli 130,000 men, 
he outnumbered all the forces which Russia, 
in that utmost extremity, was able to bring 
against him : these were not estimated at 
more than 90,000 men:—there might be 40,000 
more on the Turkish and a few on the Persian 
frontier, but certainly the utmost Russia could 
then summons was 150,000, with the troops 
employed in garrison, police service and in 
guarding Asiatic frontier, did not probably 
more Iban double.* ,In the late war, 1829-30, 
with Turkey, however, we find Russian 
exertions far more considerable. In the 
campaign of 1829, the Russian officers owned 
to a loss of 70,000 men ; and in 1830, at ap¬ 
parently a rough approximation only, we are 
told the loss was 100,000. The army which 
crossed the Balkan was 45,000, including 4 or 
5000 cavalry j at the end of the yeat, or rather 
by October, these were reduced to 21,000; 
besides which was a blockading force before 
Schoumla, garrisons north of the Balkan, 
and a small force with Admiral Greig; wc 
may, therefore, not be far w rong in estimating 
the whole Russian force employed in this war 
at 2,50,000 men, to be added to whieh is 15 or 
20,000 on the Persian frontiers in excess of the 
nsuul force engaged in aggression. Wehaie 
thus 2,70,000 men, the total number of men 
Russia could bring forward in this import¬ 
ant war. We know, too, that to do this the 
whole of the northern part of the empire was 
so denuded of troops, that had the Polish 
insurrection occnrredduringtheprogiessof the 
Turkish war, or even when it did occur, had 
more energetic advantage been taken of the fa¬ 
vorable disposition in Lithuania and Volthy- 
nia, for "'the attack of the isolated Russian 
troops, at the very commencement of the revo¬ 
lution, the result might have been different. In 
a war with England, most probably-jmmbincd 
with France and Turkey, taking intdour con¬ 
sideration also theAtgtc of Poland, whether 
any or what part of this military power could 
be spared for such a distant field of operations 
as India, would be no very alarming question : 
its true answer perhaps depends most on the 
nature of Russia’s alliance at such time. 
Should wc, however, see the glare reflected 
from Russian bayonets, let us now ask, what 
kind of troops are they“ The passive and 
iron valour of the infantry, the rapid and 
skilful movements of its irregular cavalry," 
are terms of rgnown earned in many a bloody 
field. Frederick the Great said he would kill, 
but could not defeat tbem ! When at Ausler- 
litz, Soult’s able movement divided the Impe¬ 
rial forces, Sir W. Scott says, “ a division of 
the Russian guards made a desperate attempt 
to restore the communication—the French 
infantry were staggered, bu^whilc the Russi¬ 
ans were in disorder from, their success, Bes- 
sieres and the imperial guard advanced; the 
epeouni'er was desperate , and the Russians dis¬ 
played the utmost valour before they at length 
%cave away to-the discipline and steadiness of 
the French veterans .—Their loss was 20,000.” 
Again ‘Vat Bylaw, the advantage of numbers 


was with the French: two strong columns ad¬ 
vanced to turn the Russian right and storm 
their centre they were driven back by the 
heavy fire of the Russian artillery.” “ The Rus¬ 
sian infantry stood like stone ramparts , they 
repulsed the enemy ; their cavalry came to 
their support pursued the retiring assailants, 
and took both standards and eagles.” Again, 
“ A French regiment of cuirassiers had gained 
an interval in the Russian army, but were char¬ 
ged by the Cassaeks und only 18 saved.”—After 
this tremendous battle, when the Russians loss 
was cpinputed at 20,000, that of Ihe French at 
more, Benigson, the Russian general, was 
entreated by his officers to renew the action 
next day ; but being short of ammunition and 
provisions he retreated. Lastly, let us view 
them at Borodino: both armies were perhaps 
120,000 strong ; the guns on each side 1,000. 
—“ No action was ever more keenly debated 
oral so wasteful an expenditure of human 
life ; the French carried the redoubts, but the 
Russians rallied under the very line of their 
enemy’s firc.and again advanced tothccombat.” 
—■“ Regiments of raw peasants who till that 
day had never seen war, formed with the stea¬ 
diness ol‘ veterans, crossed their brows, and 
having uttered their national exclamation 
‘ Gospodee pomilominas,' ‘God have mercy 
upon us,’ rushed into the thickest of the 
battle, where the survivors, without feeling 
either fear or astonishment, elosed to their 
ranks over their comrades as they fell: while, 
supported alike by their enthusiasm and sense 
of predestination, life and death seemed alike 
indifferent to them.” The Russians were com¬ 
manded to retreat, but so little were they 
broken that after the battle, at their leisuie, 
they buried their dead and carried oil' their 
wounded. 

Russsian loss—45,000 killed and wounded, 
2,000 prisoner: 13 guns. 

French loss—30,000 killed and wounded, no 
prisoneis: 10 guns. 

This is the enemy we may have to meet. 
But still further to assist our judgment, let 
us see what British officers, wlio^w the Rus¬ 
sian troops at Adrianople under all the dis¬ 
advantages of a just terminated campaign, re¬ 
mark regarding them.—•* The strictest disci¬ 
pline prevailed amongst them. The infantry 
regiments were reduced from 3,000 to 700 
men, so great was the mortalitv : they made 
forced marches,earrying 16 days’ bread, march¬ 
ing 12 hours a day in a burning son, (Jat. 
N. 41 to 43, about the same as thcOxus)— 
they afterwards suffered dreadfully from sick¬ 
ness ;—5 to 700 sick at once ; the cavalry men 
were very sickly—the horses in good working 
condition (forage plentiful)—the appoint¬ 
ments rough but in good order.” Among the 
sick the mortality was excessive owing to 
the disgraceful state of the commissariat and 
medical departments: so much were they 
without efficient medical men that many of¬ 
ficers consulted the Pacha’s physician, a mere 
quack.—The state of the commissariat may 
lie imagined,—“ there were loud complaints 
against the Commissariat General, who was 


* Mumr» Excy. Geos 
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accused of selling tbe wholesome provisions 
received from Russia, and serving out in¬ 
ferior ; "—again, “ previous to leaving Adri- 
anopie, the soldiers had been repeatedly 
without food, and fora fortnight had not tasted 
wine or spirits, though selling for a far¬ 
thing a pint.’’—The Russian rations are 
discribed by Major Kepple to be a small 
quantity of meat twice a week, biscuit of the 
worst description, baked like cowdung, and a 
little oatmeal.—Captain Alexander says 
black bread and salt, with a portion of spirits 
daily. This last officer thus compares the 
English and Russian soldier, See. “The 
evolutions are performed with precision, but 
not with the rapidity of Euglish manoeuvres. 
The cavalry move slowly compared with the 
impetuosity of British dragoons; blit the 
Russian horse artillery are iuferior to none. 
The common soldiers are patient under fatigue 
and privation, and from their submission to 
their superiors, they without hesitation follow 
wherever led and uniliuchingly will stand ex¬ 
posed to the severest lire. Still in physi ol 
strength and reckless gallantry they are in¬ 
ferior to our troops.” Of the Cossacks, Sir 
W. Seott remarks—“ As light cavalry*they are 
unrivalled; they and their horses have inarch¬ 
ed 10 miles in 24 hours without halting ; with 
them in front no Russian army can be liable 
to surprise: in charging they spread out 
like a fan, uttering their hourra, each man 
acting individually.” The devotion to their 
officers forms a peculiar and valuable trait in 
the character of the Russian soldier;—he is 
said to look up to his colonel as a second 
father; —an interesting instance of this Cap¬ 
tain Alexander narrates in an account of a 
passage in a Russian transport.—“ Everycven- 
ing a party of men took their station at the sky¬ 
light of the cabin, squatting on the dock with 
their heads, looking down upon us to hear the 
wisdom which issued from their PaUunmieht 
(colonel.)"—There appears, however, to be no 
sense amongst them either of public or per¬ 
sonal cleanliness—“I know no people more 
offensive from their unclean habits,”—“ the 
state of their camp was dreadful.” 

From these varied extracts we may gather 
that, outlie Held of battle the Russian soldier 
is inferior to none; his passive qualities ren¬ 
dering him an invaluable military material; 
—of iron valour, patient of fatigue, -capable 
of subsisting on the coarsest food, and devoted 
to his officers;—their light cavalry unrivalled ; 
their light artillery inferior to none; their 
heavy cavalry only not so alert as the British; 
—and we have a military force, which if only 
supported by corresponding attention on the 
part of its Government to the efficiency of ils 
medical and commissariat departments, would 
be truly formidable. Whatever may be the 
state of information among many of the lower 
grades of its officers, the general stalf of the 
army has never been wanting ; its quarter¬ 
master general’s department is allowed to be 
particularly effective.—The defects we have 
above noticed, if they still remained unreme- 
died, would, on such a peculiar and extensive 
line of operations as an attack on India in¬ 


volves, I hesitate not in saying, be of vital 
importance.—The nearer their army approach 
India, the more irreparable would ue its 
diminished efficiency from ill-regulated sup¬ 
plies of provisions;—the energies of the force 
would be cramped by the increase, and ne¬ 
cessary provision for the security of its in- 
effectivcs; few of whom could lie hoped to 
he restored to duty from the deficiencies of the 
medical department, aggravated, in hot cli¬ 
mates, by the want of attention to personal 
cleanliness. That there would be much sick- 
nessin a Russian force, perhaps above allother 
Europeans, may be easily imagined: the in¬ 
termediate countries, through which their 
armies would have to move, are chiefly pas¬ 
toral, or producing grain far different to that 
to which the soldier has been accustomed; 
liis diet would, however good the commis¬ 
sariat, be necessarily greatly changed, this 
arid the effects of climate might safely be 
calculated to sweep off its thousands. Upon 
the whole, therefore, considering the present 
state of Europe and Asia, I should ima¬ 
gine any sudden immediate attempt at 
invasion above the strength of the Rus¬ 
sian empire, mighty though it bo. When 
we recollect the revolt at the accession of Ni¬ 
cholas; the consequences to be dreaded from 
the probable stagnation of all trade in the 
Baltic and Black seas; the forces to be kept 
lip on the Swedish and Turkish frontiers, with 
those in occupation of Poland, we may 
conclude that without a single violation by us 
of Russian territory; but few foices could be 
spared for aggression by her, far less the nu¬ 
merous and efficient armv thatso great an en¬ 
terprise would demand, i have before shown 
that the supply of 270,000 men, as lat^as 1830, 
was under favorable circumstances nearly a 
total muster of Russian disposable force ; now 
with so many other defensive cares demand¬ 
ing the utmost attention of its Government, a 
few thousands of these only could be con¬ 
sidered really available, and a few thousands, 
on such a base of operations, we should laugh 
at. 

To draw myself the comparison between the 
Russian and Indian soldier is, as I have be¬ 
fore stated, foreign to my intention. To as¬ 
sist my brother officers in doing so, by giving 
one or two extracts referring to the sepoy and 
our Indian resources, is onljr doing justice to 
the subject. . 

The latest total of the Indian army I have 
by tnc is for 1830, when its numbers, including 


King’s aud Company’s troops 

stood thus: 

Engineers... 

1,084 

Artillery. 

10,062 

Cavalry... 

10,539 

Infantry. 

1,00,617 

Invalids., .ff. 

10,406 

Regular Troops,*grand total.. 

.212,608 


Of tffese perhaps 28,000are Europeans.—M. 
Jacqucmnnt has given the following lively 
sketch of our force. “ Know the Company's 
army consist of 300,000 men, 30,000 of which 
are King’s troops, 7 or 8,000 entirely European 
2 
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corps inthe Company's service, such as al¬ 
most the whole artillery ; and lastly,the native 
army is commanded by European officers and 
non-commissioned officers, that is disciplined 
and drilled as well as the King's army, dres¬ 
sed like it, fights very nearly equal to it, and 
is commanded by officers in whom it has the 
greatest and justest confidence:—that in a 
country like this intersected by deserts, and 
in which the richest provinces, with the ex¬ 
ception of Bengal, which is extremely distant 
from Erzeroum, coukl not support the small¬ 
est army ;—the smallest body of troops, in 
order not to die of hunger and thirst, would 
have to drag along with it an immense number 
of elephants, camels, and waggons; that the 
Company has 3,000 elephants, 40,000 camels 
and materiel of all kinds and proportions, that 
it is always ready to take the field, &c. &c.” 

In conclusion, I feel I should not be doing 
the sepoy justice did I not here extract Sir 
John Malcolm’s favorable opinion. 

“ The Bengal sepoys that were engaged in 
the attack of ihc French lines at Cuddalore 
behaved nobly,—it was one of the first times 
that European Uoops and the disciplined na¬ 
tives of India had met at the bayonet. The 
high spirit and bodily vigour of the Bujpoots 
of the provinces of Baliar and Benares (the 
classof which three-fourths of the army wasthen 
composed) proved fully equal to the contest. 
In a partial action which took place in a sortie 
made by fhe French, the latter were defeated 
with severe loss; and the memory of the event 
continues to be cherished with just pride both 
by officers add men of the Bengal Native 
Army. Had the result of this affair and the 
charactoewf these sepoys been more generally- 
known, some of our countrymen would have 
been freed from that excessive alarm w hich 
was entertained for the safety of oqy eastern 
possession. I trust that every event «tl»at can 
seriously disturb the peace of our Indian em¬ 
pire is at a great distance; but if an European 
army had crossed the Indus I should not 
tremble for its fate. I welt know that the ap¬ 
proach of such a force would strike no terror 
into the minds of the men, of whom I am writ¬ 
ing, and that acting with British troops, and 
led by British officers, they would advance 
with almost as assured a confidence of victory 
against a line of well disciplined Europeans, 
as against a rabble of tbeir own untrained 
countrymen. They might fail, but they are 
too bold, and too conscious of their own 
courage and strength ever to anticipate 
defeat.” 

Leaving now- the subject of the soldier, the 
next point of consideration is the routes by 
-which ^.Russian force might advance upon 
India. 

se resolve themsalvef into two grand, 
suppositions; the one by«Pbfsia, the other by 
the Oxus. It is generally conceded that the 
countries north of the Paropanisan ‘ranges 
would be the more favorable base of military 
•operations; but for this recognized prefer¬ 
ence, in our inquiry, it will be necessary to 
show some cause; to do this, however, in any 


great detail would too much swell the limits 
I propose to myself. We will merely, there¬ 
fore, take a general view of the difficulties to 
be overcome. Any route by Persia must be 
greatly influenced by the state of Persian feel¬ 
ing; in fact, Persia hostile, however little to 
be dreaded the nature of the foroe she could 
bring into the field, would, from the increased 
dangers of communication, the destruction 
of small. posts and detachments, and the 
necessity nearly impossibility of obtaining 
supplies, be almost alone sufficient to render 
the success of any invasion based on her 
provinces, unless the force left 1o occupy 
the country was overpowering, or Turkey 
leagued with her enemies, doubly doubt¬ 
ful. The naval supremacy in the Black Sea 
also, which I trust an Englishman may be 
allowed to consider any tiling but dubious, 
if the Dardanelles were but free to his 
countrymen, must tend serionly to augment to 
diminish the number of difficulties. With 
Persia hostile and an English fleet triumphant 
from Constantinople to Trebizond, the securi¬ 
ty of this base of Russian operations would 
bo too ftiucli endangered for any ruler of 
Russia to hazard the disposable force of his 
empire hundreds of miles from the limits of 
his sway, with communication likely to he 
entirely intercepted. The northern Persian 
provinces, those bordering the Russian fron¬ 
tier and the Caspian Rea are the most produc¬ 
tive, and I might say the only valuable ones 
in Persia,—Mnzanderaii and Astrabad in par¬ 
ticular being exuberant in their vegetation. 
Tn ease of hostilities, therefore, Russia to 
deprive her enemy of such a source of supply, 
and to gaiu such neighbouring granaiies for 
herself, would immediately seize these pro¬ 
vinces; and licticc they become the base of 
all after-operations. Ray that this done, and 
the invading army advanced some 300 miles 
on its Indian Toufe. Let us now suppose 
an English and Tuikisli force, lauded in 
the neighbouring provinces, and advancing 
through a country favorably disposed,—the 
Russian reserves concentrate theii detached 
posts throughout these provinces, and the 
communications of the grand aridy ure left 
isolated and dependent on themselves. Re¬ 
member that the natives are hostile; that the 
best lofl'uiifhees of Persia arc inhabitants of 
these provinces; that intelligence at any time 
is with difficulty procured, supplies still more 
so, and without any action taking place be¬ 
tween the regular armies, we may safely ima¬ 
gine that this difficulty of obtaining supplies, 
interruptions to convoys, and daily destruc¬ 
tion of stragglers and petty posts, would tend 
in no trifling degree to augment the difficul¬ 
ties already attending the sufficiently severe 
inarch to the main army, by reducing it to de¬ 
pend on its own resources or the insufficient 
ones of the districts bordering the lineof inarch, 
and still more by encouraging despondency 
from the unknown nature of the dangers it was 
advancing to meet, the certainty of annihila¬ 
tion in case of its success, and the prospect 
of destruction to all left behind sick. Thus 
far the picture is by no means flattering. When 
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again we farther consider that the Ukraine 
for cattle and grain, the Crimea for camels, 
is one of the chief certain sources on which 
the Russians could depend, and the possibility 
of the interception and destruction of all facile 
means for the transport of such by the British 
ernizers ; -this, too, is only a fair addition to 
the hardships the Russians may be supposed 
to labour under, in the length of inarch their 
army would have to undergo, the mortality 
amongst the cattle would, I doubt not, be 
dreadful; for, if that mortality was sufficient 
to cover tlic roads with carcasses in the com¬ 
paratively short march of the Russian army 
in 1830 through Roumcliia, where the roads 
wore good and forage plentiful, what might 
we not expect from the wilds of Khorasan ? 
Having thus pointed out some of the calami¬ 
ties attendant on one supposition; before pro¬ 
ceeding to any further considerations, we will 
stale a few facts connected with Persia and 
its supplies. The only regular Persian army 
was that founded by the late prince Abbas 
Mcerzu; and in order to obtain a better idi. of 
the Persian strength, it may be as well to 
slate its numbers. Mr. Frazer says it consist¬ 
ed of 


Regniar infantry,. 

9,000 

Ditto cavalry and artillery. 

1,240 

Other regular horse and foot) 

6,000 

at Brivan. \ 

Total regulars .. 

15,210 

Irregulars, half horse, half fool. 

27,000 

A kind of militia. 

8,000 

Grand total. 

50,240 

\ 


as this is the force of one of the satrapies only' 
of the Persian empire, we might perhaps eal-i 
eulale its whole strength at sonic large num¬ 
ber ; but as all other troops arc irregulars, by 
no means to be depended on, and who would 
only perhaps rise in case of the actual in-; 
vasion of their own provinces, we may assume . 
this amount, increasing perhaps the irregulars,! 
by a few thousand, as very near the real one! 
of the available forces of Persia,—and there¬ 
fore one buTfillle to be depended on as a means 
of direct resistance to Russian power. A 
more sure reliance may be placed on the ab¬ 
solute want of supplies throughout the coun¬ 
try itself, as Mr. Frazer tells us, “ the king 
himself finds it difficult enough to provide for 
the wants of any large force for any length of 
time.”—Again, “ such is the difficulty of pro¬ 
curing supplies, and so cijually are the demand 
and supply balanced, that even on the high 
road to Shiruaz it wus considered necessary 
to give inliination of the approach of the mis¬ 
sion ”—a party of 140 men and as many animals. 
—“ Day after day and march after inarch the 
eye wanders unchecked over an uniform brown 
expanse; and there are villages on this plain, 
all that can he seen of them is a line or spot 
upon its surface, chiefly remarkable from the 
gardens that surround them, and not otherwise 
to be distinguished from the ruins which are 
generally in far greater abundance than the 
abodes of man." 


“ Between Pcrsiahoslileand Persiaacquiss-' 
cent, these then may be considered as the prin¬ 
cipal additional difficulties to be anticipated ; 
—this latter supposition we must now attempt 
to consider. In this case, the Volga and the 
Caspian would he the line of communication 
between Russia and Astrubud: on this, no 
opposition could be offered. Astra bad would 
from its position, be then probably the grand 
depfft for the Russian force, and base from 
which all its operations must emanate. From 
hence the route to India would be by Meshed 
and Her&t to Cabool. On the maps 1 lie direct 
distance between Astrabad and Meshed is 


about. 280 miles. 

Mcslicd and Herat,. 340 

Herat and Cabool. 020 

Cabool and Attock. 260 


Total 1500 miles, 
as the erow flics.” If we thereforeealI the dis¬ 
tance 1,800 or 2,000miles w e shall be nearer the 
truth. The usual marches for camels are 30 
miles a day, the weight they carry 6-tOlbs.; 
hut as a large portion of the Russian force 
w'ould lie infantry, and as to be effective it 
would have to carry with it artillery-light and 
heavy, with attendant carriages of various 
kinds, and this over a country in many parts 
where a machine with wheels has never yet 
rolled, I cannot imagine that any force, with 
these encumbrances, even if the country was 
friendly, could average so much as 8 miles per 
dav. It lienee appears that if the force meet 
w’ilh no other than natural obstacles to its 
progress in order to move efficiently, it must 
occupy 225 consecutive s at least in its 
inn roll. If the troops and cattle bore up against 
this constant movement, cnduritT£> all the 
changes of food and climate without snIFering 
from sickness, they might certainly lie con¬ 
sidered veterans by the time they arrived at 
the Indds. The difficulties which present 
Ihemsclvcs obviously on this route are 1st, 
the enormous length of the line of communica¬ 
tion ; 2nd, the natural difficulties to be over¬ 
come from want of roads; 3rd, the paucity of 
supplies dining the greater part if this long 
route; 4th, resistance of inhabitants. 

Mr. Frazer tells us the proportion of cattle 
to men in bis party was 150 mules to 140 
men; to Mr. Flphinstone’s proportion was 
000 camels and 12 or 13 elephants, to a party 
consisting of his suite and servants, with an 
escort of 200 cavalry anil 200 infantry, per¬ 
haps altogether 750 individuals.—In order to 
form an idea of the enormous number of callle 
that would be required, wc must remember, 
that speaking generally, these parties depended 
on the country they passed through for ordi¬ 
nary supplies; a large Russiau force must 
frequently depend on itself ; 1 should there¬ 
fore be inclined to say that, independent of 
the cattle for military stores, we must allow 
ono mule at least, perhaps a whole camel 
w(iuld*not be in excess, for every soldier and 
follower of the regular force. From the dis¬ 
turbed state of Khorasan, tlio tribes resident 
there raise no more grain than is sufficient for 
their own consumption ; large herds are their 
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ciiief wealth. I think Mr. Fraser's remark 
on the policy of one of the chiefs will put this 
forcibly: “ while his grain was on the ground, 
the chief professed every obedience to the 
Shah ; but no sooner was it safe in his grana¬ 
ries, than he resumed his independent tone, 
quite certain that even should a force be sent 
against him, it would be starved almost imme¬ 
diately into a retreat." 

The province of Astrabad, in which must be 
situated the grand dep6t for the Russian force, 
is described by the same gentleman as being 
one which in beauty and richness he had sel¬ 
dom seen equalled—never surpassed; its cul¬ 
tivation is not of the best description, but the 
returns are abundant -, however from th? im¬ 
mense quantity of rain that falls and stagnates 
in the deep forests, in the hot months, disease 
is rife, fevers, both putrid and intermittent; 
beyond this province, the route to Meshed lies 
through the lower parts of the Elbourz chain ; 
here the soil is very capable hut from the con¬ 
stant incursions of the Toorkmans, it is de¬ 
serted. In shorttosuni up in Mr. Frazer’s words 
“ the short and easiest route for any such force 
would be by ascending the puss leading to Rus¬ 
tam, by which, after a march of 3 or 4 days 
through morasses and forests, and then ascend¬ 
ing a steep deiile, the country’ becomes open, 
and, except a few rocky defiles, the road to 
Herat would be found tolerably good; hut 
much of the country would be entirely desert, 
and still more but scantily inhabited. The re¬ 
mainder of the route to Cabool is of the same 
character, with occasional fertile spots, hut 
altogether incapable of supplying any con¬ 
siderable force with sufficient provisions." 
Mr. Elpjhjnlone generally describes the hilly- 
country lit the foot of the Paropamisan chain 
to be tolerably fertile, but any distance to the 
south it sinks into the bare sandy desert. How¬ 
ever once arrived at Cabool, provisions are 
cheap, goats and sheep common, fruit abun¬ 
dant, horses for remount easily procured, for¬ 
age plentiful, mules, camels and draught oxen 
from the plough, for there are not wheel car- 
raiges to be obtained : which, as the climate 
is described to be most genial, and none of 
the rivers between it and the Indus unforda- 
hle at the proper season, makes this city the 
very position the Russians could wish for re¬ 
organizing their force before earning in con¬ 
tact with us. Of the countries to be passed 
over, however, previous to their arriving at this 
city, we may in a great measure understand 
that although enough grain in the most fer¬ 
tile of them is produced for their own wants, 
and evmfor such commerce as exists, still 
any suodja^or unusual demand few districts 
could.,supply. The supply of cattle, too, must 
depend chiefly on the state of feeling amongst 
lb* Toorkman tribes, who rear large quanti¬ 
les. 

■* On tlpsae matters of primary importance 
therefore although it is possible that Russian 
foresight' and influence might provide for 
them, we see there is but little ground for sure 
calculation, even supposing every interven-; 
ing tribe friendly—this friendliness, too, under 
any circumstances, would proceed as much 


from dread of the strength of the invading 
force, as any other cause; in case, therefore, 
of after ill succes, this feeling could hardly be 
expected to endure the retreat when under¬ 
taken, if pressed at all, must be hurried, from 
any delay increasing the probability of a 
greater number of their fickle allies combin¬ 
ing with tbeir foes, for most of the supplies' 
required, the retreating army must depend 
upon the country; these if not willingly given 
must be taken by force ; tlie country along 
their whole route becomes hostile, and fare¬ 
well to the remaining of this force. This 
supposition would have to be provided 
against; posts of communication must he 
established, magazines formed, and reserves 
as points d’appriol ocatcdto do this on 
a line of advance of 1500 miles, would 
alone demand no trifling amount of force. 
However friendly the native tribes at first 
might be, the continued demands of these 
stationary detachments on their limited re¬ 
sources could not fail to diminish their zeal. 
From the-necessities of the ease, and as a ter¬ 
ror to others, military execution would pro¬ 
bably bf^inflieted sooner or later ort more or 
less of the more sturdy non-yieldcrs of sup¬ 
plies, which must render the safety of these 
! posts very precarious. That an invading force 
would he joined by large bodies of the na¬ 
tives on its route is not difficult to imagine. 
A Koord of respectability informed Mr. 
Frazer, that so discontented were the tribes, 
that if a thousand Europeans, of any nation, 
made their appearance, 20,000 Koords would 
rise and join them. That this would he of any 
real advantage to such a force I doubt, as they 
must either, after leaving their own district, 
come on the Russians for supplies, or subsist 
by plundering the country they passed through 
(this most probably they would do at any rate) 
—either way their presence would only tend 
to increase the difficulties of the Russian com¬ 
mander: oven refusing their services might 
be dangerous. The actual personal opposition 
from the inhabitants themselves appears a 
trifle in the scale of considerations. The Af¬ 
ghans are now so divided as to be capable of 
little effective resistance. In thif itiiic of their 
kings the national force was numerous; the 
more usual military power was 

Dooranees. 12,000 

Gholami sliaps. 13,000 

A camel corps with swivels.. 800 

Hindoo sepoys. 600 

Eelgaree or militia usually.. 5,000 

31,300 

*• . 

But which could he increased indefinitely with 
means for paying them. In case of invasion, 
the ooloosee or levy en masse was recognised. 
The chief force is cavalry, armed with Persian 
swordsand matchlocks. Mr. Elphinstone.how- 
ever represents this Afghans and K uzzilbasches 
to be enervated by the life they lead, and 
the late M. Jacquemont says, the ex-Sfaali 
Shnoja told him that with a regiment of 
English sepoys, it would be easy for him to 
re-possesB himself of bis crown. 
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On considering the whole of the above re¬ 
marks, it will appear that though the dillicul- 
ties to be overcome are such as to render it by 
no means probable, yet under certain contigen- 
cies, even by this Persian route, it is anything 
but an impossibility for a Russian force to ar¬ 
rive at the Indus. 

Having thus far reviewed the obstacle* 
that have presented themselves to my mind on 
this route, before commenting on that by the 
Oxus, I must first oiler my tribute of praise 
to the enterprise of Lieut. Humes, to whose 
zeal wc owe the only statistical information wo 
possess, which can enable us to form any cer¬ 
tain idea as to the degree of India’s vulnera¬ 
bility from that quarter: 

In readingthis officer's account of the divided 
state of the various slates bordering the Oxtis, 
considering at the same time attentively the 
geographical position of the countries them¬ 
selves, separated by mountains and deserts from 
any powerful nation being interested in their 
continued independence, the mind is impressed 
with one grand facility of this route above all 
others, that there is nothing to prevent the 
Russian advance oil this side from being gra¬ 
dual, apparently nothing whatever to prevent 
these countries being seized, retained and or¬ 
ganised to he an efficient base for all after inovo- 
nienls; a few armed steamers oil the Oxus, 
land we see by Colonel Cliesncy’s expedition 
the facility with which these may be put toge¬ 
ther,) and the works is done. For although the 
line of communication is still one of560 miles 
in extent, yet it is in fact one only of a 
few days by the facility afforded by that 
important river, the Oxus, and the absence of 
all danger of interception. We must consider, 
1st. The point of starting and its facility for re¬ 
ceiving stores. 2nd. The desert and countries 
to be passed. 3rd. Military force to be overcome. 
4th. Oxus,—with remarks on the healthiness of 
these countries, Lastly, routes to India, 
Ike. There arc on the eastern side of the 
Caspian sea two hays, tho one called the 
hay of Bulkhan, the other of Mangushtack, 
which have been speculated on as probable 
points of -ou tset for any Russian attempt. 
Vo Lnglish traveller as yet has penetrated to 
this part of tho country; the chief information 
we possess, therefore, is derived from Russian 
or native accounts. Mr. Frazer’s investigations 
arc apparently as nearly correct as possible, 
and in describing this part of the country 1 
have followed him. Between the Caspian sea 
and Khivali, tho starting point on the Oxus, 
is a belt of arid steppes in which water is very 
searce. The distance from the bay of Balkhqp 
to Khivah, Mr. Frazer sees reason to estimate 
at about 12 days journey or 350 miles. Mr. 
Mourarief, a Russian envoy td these parts, 
states the distance at 500 miles, in which 
there were several days journey continuously 
without drinkable water; but it is probable he 
was purposely carried along a difficult route 
by his guides. Mr. Burnes also describing 
generally the difficulties of the desert south of 
the Oxus says: “ The nature of the roads 
admits of their easy obliteration, and if the 
beaten tract be once forsaken, the traveller and 
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his jaded animal generally perish.” Tho Khan 
of Khivah, in an intended inroad into Persia, 
advanced into this desert, digging wells as he 
proceeded; the supply of water from them was 
scanty; out of a vast herd of camels he lost 
2(HK). His father succeeded in passing, but 
lost nearly all his horses, and was obliged to 
leave his guns in the sand. 

The route from the bay of Mangushluck, 
which port isMescribed as resembling a lake, 
communicating with the sea only by a narrow 
inlet, and having an island in its centre, on 
which the Russians were desirous to build a 
fort, is only lO.day3 journey from Khivah or 
25CV miles^ th&rc is doubtless a scarcity of 
water,,on the road, hut still the country is in¬ 
habited by tribes of wandering Toorkmans, 
Who pasture their flocks upon the steppes, 
and caravans continually pass on this route. 
Of the two ports, this, therefore, appears the 
more advisable ; ip confirmation we read that 
the anxiety of the Russians to estabiisli a se¬ 
cure footing at this port has been great: its 
facilities are ^beyond doubt: with Astracan 
for a grand depot and the Caspian behind them, 
they could easily establish a force there; only 
two or three days sail from their own shores.” 
The Russian port of Astracan is situated at 
tlie mouth of the Volga, which river is said to 
travel for 3000 miles through the heart of the 
Russian empire, and to he navigable for vessels 
of heavy burthen throughout tho greater part 
of this course: it is, with a fair wind at two 
days sail only from the port of Mangushluck. 
With such a water communication we can 
imagine nothing to prevent the equipment of 
the invading force from thjng complete : par¬ 
ticularly as the Calmucks and other depend¬ 
ent Russian tribes, resident near Asfratmn, are 
pastoral, aud could supply any demand for 
cattle for the first passage of the desert. In 
1800 the Calmucks possessed 2,30,000 horses, 
57,000 camelsjfaesides sheep, horned cattle, fitc. 

Acknowledging therefore the possibility of 
arriving at Khivah, «e shall next see that its 
conquest is easy. The extent of inhabited 
country dependent on this state is in length 
about 2.pr 300 miles, and in breadth 60. The 
cultivated portions are in the neighbourhood 
chiefly of its live towns, and for their fertili¬ 
ty are indebted to artificial irrigation. Its 
population may amount to 300,000 families, 
including the wandering tribes. Among 
other resources it produces silk, cotton, and a 
great deal of corn, and possesses 1700,000 
camels. Mr. Frazer says “ thei e is little doubt 
that the Russians might with common manage¬ 
ment not only conquer, but retain possession 
of Khivah, aud project and prepare for ulte¬ 
rior greater enterprises.” Its conquest would 
he an affair of no great difficulty, and accor¬ 
ding to the present line of Russian policy, 
the attempt will he made at no distant period. 
Among the inhabitants of the different states 
bordei^ng the Oxus, there appears to be but 
little hope of their possessing so much gene¬ 
ral feeling as would induce them to combine 
for mutual defence: even if they did,-we 
shall find from Mr. Burnes’ statement of their 
military force, that it is totally insufficient to 
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resist any determined effort of Russia. The 
Khan of Kliivah lias 10,000 horse, chiefly 
Uzbecks, and 0 guns. Bokhara andBalkh— 
20,000 horse and 4000 infantry, (who,’ such is 
tbe*abundance of horses, come into the field 
on horseback and dismount)—with 41 small 
brass guns, which they don't know how to 
uSe. The Eoljaree or militia of the two 
states may amount to 00,000. Lastly, the Koon¬ 
dooz state musters 20,000 horse j^id guns. 

Total 50,000 horse, 4000 foot, with an indefi¬ 
nite crowd of militia, distributed j)ver coun¬ 
tries 550 miles in length. A large proportion 
of the horse consists of Uzhack$) #ho have 
few (ire arms, arc poor soldTecs^lmt ghod 
irregulars. If we add that the inhabitants aro 
generally inimical teethe Russian, but qave a 
high opinion of their power, we havb said 
all. *' 

In this statement of force we see nothing 
whatever adverse to the probability of any 
attempt of the Russians.*] pon Kliivah, meeting 
with but fow other obstacles than th& diffi¬ 
culties in passing the intervening desertthis 
being the case, we may suppose them now ar¬ 
rived there. The town itself is a poor place, 
surrounded by a ruinous wall.—Its importance 
consists in locality, as the first depot for further 
operations. Along the banks of the Oxus we 
have account of but few towns of any conse¬ 
quence. The chief ferrying places, Halkh and 
Koondooz, whose fortifications are sadly ruin¬ 
ous,—are the only points which it would be at 
all necessary to hold in force. With consider¬ 
ation for the habits and customs of the native^, 
and perhaps in cascof necessity a few judicious 
examples, by way of terror, it would take no 
great length of time.lo organise these provinces 
for aftcfpurposes, those north of the Oxus bc- 
ing of less importance, might be left in some¬ 
thing the same state of independence ns onr 
protected states. M. Mour&viqf estimates in 
heavily laden boats the voyage from Kliivah to 
near Balkhan about 12 days :—but by this 
route distance is nothing;—fatigue and its 
consequent effects being out of “question 
by a water communication ; thenafives have 
no guns to speak of, and but few boats, which 
too, might with ease be nil seized* by the 
Russians. A few gun boaj^ therefore witji 
a steamer or two stationed at different 
points on the river, would -be quite suffi¬ 
cient to cover and keep open all comimi- 
nieation from Kliivah -Ho Koondooz. Mr. 
Burnes’ description of the Oxus fully assures 
us of the truth of this position: “ It is navi¬ 
gable from Orgunge to near Koondooz ; its 
channel is straight, free from impediments, 
bed firm and sandy: is never fordable. In its 
floods it covers and fertilizes 1 J er 2 miles on 
each bank; its lowest breadth is 400 yards; 
about jl month after its greatest rise the vclo- 
ciMmsflOOO yards per hour. The river is 
oef|Roi\aily frozen over aSmually above Koon- 
4Mz and below Kh|vah. The number of 
■Jleats is small ; they are flat-hottomed aAd built 
’ of a particular kind of wood, which grows in 
•.abundance on the banks, and requires no 
seasoning before use; their barthen 20 tons, 
draught one foot when laden." But even sup¬ 


posing wood and other supplies scarce, there 
is nothing whatever to prevent the whole be¬ 
ing brought from Russia itself—gun boats, 
steam boats and tugs all in' pieces, ready to he 
fitted together. To this extent by this- route, 
we have seen nothing that can' possibly tend 
to diminish the efficiency of tho soldier him¬ 
self: the account we have of the climate of 
these districts is, that Bokhora is healthy, 
dry, nights cool. Bnlkli unhealthy, hot; wa¬ 
ter bad. Kliivah, no description. Koondooz, 
at least the town, is situated in a marshy val¬ 
ley, highly insalubrious; heat excessive; 3 
months o.f snow ; bat higher up the Oxus, the 
natives speak in raptures of liiidukslian, its 
romantic Scenery and productions. But nc 
are not to suppose that Koondooz, from which 
town or itsiteighbourhood, the starting point 
of the force for. the passage of the Hindoo 
Coogii^dnst be, would be the ultima thule of 
Rutauan ■conquest. 

Btfduksbnn, whose plains and valleys are 
fertile, whose hills are rich in minerals, pio- 
senling as it does such a healthy point for the 
assemblage of their masses of troops, offers too 
many advantages to be neglected : its resist¬ 
ance, from all accounts, would add but little 
■ to their other difficulties, or any at all corres¬ 
pondent to the advantages to be derived 
! ‘i"roni its occupation. Before we proceed fur¬ 
ther, it seems advisable to remark, that al¬ 
though the dangers have been spoken of us 
being accomplished in days, I would by no 
,means he. understood to mean that that time 
I who hi not be as much required, if not more, 

: by 4 I 1 is than by the Persian route. The great 
advantage of this over the other route is, that 
[time docs every thing; it would solidify their 
j base and organise their sources of supplies; 

I the more slow by this route the more sure: 
las whatever may be done, it is hut ton clear 
that there is not the slightest dread of,or room 
for, the British'even attempting any opposi¬ 
tion; the Russians have here the field all to 
themselves; we know loo lit tic of these coun¬ 
tries and their inhabitants to he able to render 
them the slightest effectual resistance. There 
is a source of information and aid to the Rus¬ 
sians on this route to which we"jli\ist not for¬ 
get to mention: it is the Russian slaves who 
arc reported to amount to 12 or 15,ODD at Khi- 
vah, and GO,000 at Bokhara. 

Having now pointed out the probability and 
possibility of the Russians advancing thus far 
on their way to our Indian possessions, wc 
may next, considering these provinces the 
base of operations, proceed to examine In¬ 
dia’s vulnerability from this quarter, Timour, 
we find from his own statement, entered India 
from Toorkisbtan in 3 columns:— 30,000 ca¬ 
valry, already in Afghanistan, were directed 
on Mooltan: 32,000 cavalry by Balkh, Cau- 
bul and Peshawar to Attock: 30,000 ca¬ 
valry by Samarcand towards Cashmeer. “ In 
1791 Prince Nassau presented to the Rus¬ 
sian Empress a plan for sending the army 
through Bokhara to Cashmeer, &c. thence 
to Bengal. Little difficulty was foreseen in 
passing through Bokhara, it was even hoped 
they would be friendly, See. They counted 
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Evatt* tettvt\i tttf’fWWMn Balkh toft Cabool sanieW&tt ‘cleared. Notlhnt I ImOgStoi 
■nlWMt piMtht'luy raft ftiMf twfcidfes or ia any thing to fear from tte hofttlm# of 
bedaffthd mokirtuh* ri»e(| Oto subject to aval- contrary-probabilities are in favpr of tfcefrft 
Adobes tadf are at no maha good roada; there friendly: of tbia 1 need hardly quote «b 
ia dtao «paM fro* Koondoos to Attoek by ritiea aa it aeema to be allowed by Beany •' 
way «f Peshawar and from Koondooz to writer on tbia subject. A aeeond cob 
Otiktuer." Thelo reference# to Oashmeer I perhaps descends the passea to Pesha' 
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would bare psttioalgrbr borne in mind; foi, 
to every military eye, ft must be evident that 
the Ross tans possessed of Cashmeer bold,the 
key of India; tbia perhaps will be better 
derstood aa we proceed. To eoBihnt^. op* 
desotiplion of these passes from Wbgw^&iH 
we extract Mr. Barnes account m nw*route 
from Cabool to Khooloom a pojntaboiitjtotuJ- 
ly distant from Balkh and KOondoqnr" We 
crossed this stupendous chain fyjjnMbces- 
sive passes, joorney 200 miles in u dkgs, 
through Bannec&n to Khooloom, l 40 dHleWjttst 
of Balkh. In May two of these jpame^tfeei e 
deep in anow, but by the end of Jane all wprtb 
clear; heat very great at mid-day. No wood ; 
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white a thirddloes the same to Cashmeer; 
natural obstacles to be overeome by eachaiw 
dvtttylesa jrceat, but" 1 te experienced sSetir 
, to*J woig"ftt length ^ive way. 

U$t now nptfessary to give Some description 
|tfcashm«er| to ptbve tluU ( itws a natural elta- 
Mel by the qpcupution ofwhich by a eOUp do 
main, and 4 without no f' contest with ony 
force than which nothing from our prevent 
Military * position is more possible, every 


« such a ppthtwn perfeafcly ^impregnable, must 
„ (...i {» ! infallibly ensure, dithout dagger, the accost* 

huMUitfe d In Ih! HbBUi* ^lishment of all 4ey wished. But lam asked, 

,«nv V iprn«nchc! wl,at ha ™ Mb »>e5n about all this time? I an- 

«*er wcusliould* have heard for a year or two, 

thatifformsTas if & i1t worein every half i^cSIs! m^efcthe0«s" talS'SEK 

tariel i. nr thf nn«reSr»,m >n°reoients we should get no certain inform* 

barley is produced. Of the other nasictfrom t w„ »r« all Sn «loul«t. W«,«nd «imh 


barley is produced, ut the otuer njmcsirom , ■ 

Koondooz to Cashmeer wc have ti& suie iufoi - to 1 r 1 
•nation, all wo know is tliat two certai n i ft bxist. t , s t 
tho oily of Cashmere being n starting point . - y 
for a caravan to Chinese Toorkistan. —To fool- JJK . 
Iilate the passage of a Russian fame jnto ,, , 

Cashmeer, which wo before remaiked a divf* *. *’ 
sion of Timoui’s cavalry effected, we’>liave * 
supposed that the Russians take possession J ‘ 
oi Bndukshan. This provluee is bounded on 


. tion. Wu are all in doubt. We send envoys 
*' to Afghanistan and the Scik chiefs to indneo 
them to combine with us. We then rathor 
j late discover tliat our independent friends 
make veiy grand piofessions, but are unwil* 
E ,° ling to allow our troops ^ftoccupy positions id* 
p their countiy ;irquite as ligtle willing too to 
permit toe surveys aud estimates ot*the re* 
souicos of tbeir couutiy, which we now find 


ol Budokshan. This provluee is bounded on ~ u, 1 "«r3E, 
toe south and eaBt by the country of the J?. l 

Kaffus. —As Kaffeiistan must of nensfaity be ( 

occupied in part by the Russians in tlici. pas- 

shier f Mr ^Inliimitone^B ^account of* this*lift?o ° ur troo P s advance’to toe Indus: every ejfer- 
known M ter^lu!^ nRt Amo*nffai°?.thi^L!iinVwA«> tion is> now made to obtain informatioo, which 

it extends N. ^V. t K^dw^and toT?K uv^fLendl? ^ulv"^ ^oTco'^Our^uT^ 

north°of e Cas'hSec a r. Sreat d ‘ 8tanCe lowar ^ tl,# know not when or where to look for the storm, 

w lint occupy the Indus, leaving Cashmeer, u 
The whole of this oountry is composed of nrey thought of It at^ll, |o its native ruler, 
snowy mountains, deep pine forests, aud small periinp* 8 cv^ regimen Is m observation on 

4-' nafi 1 n nnlLu.. k!.k ___ _ X il. » t. 1. » T — .1... a aa aaA 


are, covered with goats. The cultivation of columns ax length are known to be advancing 
grain is less attended to; the most common is on tho direct road towards Attoek. Their 
wheat and millet. The roads are only lit for front is covered with -clouds of irregulaiW, 
meu on foot, and are often crossed by liveis they are in no hurry to attack;—but, oocupy- 
and torrents, which are passed by mean! ingour general attention, wait for intelligence'* 
of wooden and swinging bridgojh Tho na- of toe arrival off t’ elr Cashmerian column, 
tires of the valleys are rather numerous, Ad stbloh once through the mountains, meets with 
very active; their arms, daggers and bows, 4| nft difficulty in overoomina CaAunrrian relist- 
feet long, with reed arrows, sometimes poison- anno; too natives, according to Mr. 
ed; they have algo begun to learn tho*nse of stqfle,being of no apoount as soldiers 
fire Menu and swords. Bnrurise is tbeir com. fine dav%arhans. when Our troops arf 
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mon mode eC attack. Thole being the various 
passes. To retafja.ki our sapposition. 8$me 
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.ocWntry; but hefinds the Russians by passing 
ibv mountains have been'before bandWitb 
_ All bur fine defensive preparations on 

theleft bank of the Indus we are forced to 
‘acknowledge useless; and as we are per* 
-feotly ignorant form which pass of Cashmeer 
• it may please the Russian General to pour 
hi* force upon India,—we are obliged to main¬ 
tain an enormous force at a ruinons expense. 

Tku being the very lout evil we'can imagine. 

And should the Russian general be only m» 
jfttf.athis duty, he would'amase out troops ny 
his ^demonstrations, white his agentSstirred 
up every corner,of India against us.*’ £ „ 

In lieu of thisoif w,e on the contrary hlBldJ 
Cashmeer in force, and ha<fhy so^e length oT 
prior possession restored its, resources to that 
oppressed country, we holdthe citadel of In¬ 
dia and a point to flank any. force that might 
attempt to cross the Punjab. ; I* mean to say 
our present line of frontiers virtually bad, 
leaving, as it does, in the hands of doubtful 
friends a strong country, fertilfyn'resources, 
and now sustaining a forcWthat may become 
hostile; a country, too, tli*dt§e’veiy militaryytljp 
man will allow, we must ceew/iy,, and which 
we may have to do by force wSfen the^jedhibi- 
tion of such force would be vmj detrimental 
1 q our interests. ^ '* " 

I repeat again and again that it is essential 
for the security of our eastern possessions 
that we, as soon as possible, occupy theriertile 
countries of Cashmeer, Scind, and the Pun¬ 
jab. vs 

But let us make the few extracts, I regret' 1 ^ 
can collect respecting Cashmeer,riot having 
Bernier and Foster to refer to A “ The vallqy 
of Cashmeer is surrounded by lofty mountains; 
there are but 7 passes into the proviflfce; two 
from the north, one from Afghanistan^and 
four from - the south. That from Afghanistan 
isthemost'inuse; “ this road,’’mfcEiphinstonc 
- says, “ passes through a fiSuntry composed of 
ranges increasing in height, the intervening 
country between them is excessively uneven 
and cut up by torrent courses; the passes 
are'very difficult; on the best road near Cash- 
raeer there is only rpdtn for one horseman, 
with prependicular wails on each side.” 

Of one of the southern passes M. JacqiUK 
. mont says: “ 1 returned very l$te,to the camp, 
through frightful roads; however I imadc all 
my people take the saute precaution as my¬ 
self ; we dragged ourselves along, Without ac¬ 
cident, for half an hour close to immense 
walls along vertical escarpment” The reve¬ 
nue of Cashmeer is how 31 lacs, exclusive of 
1 ten expended on its own defence, but could 
yjpid double the amount? Lastly,Mr. Burne's 
Opinion completely corroborates all I have 
lu flfe e 'advanced. “ An enemy, native or 
Ipftopean, if defeated in the* plains? might 
flpefy in the valley of Casljpneer every attempt 
'at subjection; since it o.’ild subsist •without 
foreign aid in a natural fortress that might be 
rendered impregnable.” Enough has now been 
said to prove the great importance of Cash¬ 
meer to the security of India. With a few re¬ 
marks on the statistic of the Panj aub we must 


draw towards a conclusion. Mr. Burnes says, 
■f* the population .of the Punjaub Is "3,600,000 
Mahoraedans, And Hindoos^ including 600,000 
Seiks. • ' 

Its army, regular iafantry 2,60004 equal to Sepoy*, 
Do. cavalry and arty. 6000 ( with 160 guaa 
r well mounted, effi- 
Irregalar cavalry. ©>,0Q0< riant and renrice- 
Cable. . 


Total 80,000 

The northern parts of the Punjaub are hilly; 
Mr, Elphlnstone returning by this route says— 
“ the whole of the tract between the Indus and 
Hysudgug^elum, 160 miles, is amonglho strong* 
vest I have ever seenits rivers, too, form 
Leplendjd lines of defence. All travellers com- 
bine in describing its resources even now as 
great What, might they not be under our 
rule^oattlfi and grain, tnules, horses, and ca¬ 
mels.. abound. Although M. Jacquemont 
speak# of Runjeet Sing's ruining his coun¬ 
try riiy aeeping a standing force of 30 
or 4(0,000 men; yet I prefer Mr. Burnes’s 
statement that “ we can readily discover 
capability of the Punjaub not mere¬ 
ly" to support its own army hut that of 
another country. The roads admit of wheeled 
carriages, rivers are navigable, ferry boats and 
.materials in abundance, and an army of 60,000 
men has been maintained at Lahore from tho 
neighbouring resources."—The country S. and 
jS/E. of the. Punjaub and N. E. of Scinde is 
deserLu-incapable of yielding any supplies. 
Soindeaseif, from its position at the mouth of 
the Indus, is rendered a desirable acquisi¬ 
tion. In the lower parts, it produces, grain in 
eb^hdafltce, numerous sheep and horned cattle, 
superior camels, small horses, all abundant. 
Its population is thin, and water, about tho 
mouth of the Indus, is scarce. 

The last 1 point of consideration remaining 
is the defensive positions necessary for the In¬ 
dus itself. It has been already proved, sufli- 
ciently clearly, I hope, that the possession of 
Cashmeer, and occupation of the Punjaub is 
indispensable to the successful defence of In¬ 
dia: holding* these, the Russian advance 
must then be confined to attempt by passing 
the Indus. Attack itself, being the usual 
poim of passage on the best road, would be no 
bad position, hut that as a fortification it is 
at present untenable, three of its sides being 
completely exposed to the fire of an enemy 
from the right bank, besides being commanded 
by a hill on the left. A large entrenched 
camp, somewhere in the neighbourhood, capa¬ 
ble of making a good defence and coveting 
magazines, materials for forming bridges, Ac. 
across the river: another of tho same des¬ 
cription at the folk of the Indus, nearly op¬ 
posite to Neithunkote, 662 miles from the 
mouth; a third large cantonment merely at 
Hydrabad, 136 miles before the separation of 
the various mouths of tile Indus, these, with 
the main reserve N. W.; of Lahore, ready to 
advance when required, would, as grand posi¬ 
tions, be not bad. Mr. Bullies speaks of the 
insulated fortress of JBakkur, 136 miles below 
Neithunkote, as a most important position ; 
but as be himself describes the branches of the 
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Indus there at only 400 yards each, and one of 
the main banks of the river opposite as 40 feet 
high, J should not consider the island, how¬ 
ever European-like Us fortifications, as very 
tenable against an enemy on that bank with 
artillery:—each an insulated position possess¬ 
es the disadvantage of being easily blockaded 
by a very small force. It seems probable from 
the difficult nature of the mountainous passes 
on the right bank of the Indns, that with the 
assistance of the natives and accurate savveys, 
we might detach troops advantageously, and 
give tho Russians some little work before they 
visited us. All the roads from Cabool to the 
Indus, south of that by Pesbawur and Attock, 
are through sandy, rugged and difficult coun¬ 
tries, where both food and water most fre¬ 
quently be carried. Mr. Elphinstone speak¬ 
ing of the road at Callabagh, 6 marches from 
Peshawar, says “ the mountains descend on 
each side abruptly to the river, the road for 
two miles is along their base. So narrow and 
steep that no camel with a load canid pass”— 
boats were obliged to be hired for carrying 
the baggago. 

As we should have certain possession of one 
bank only of the Indus, it would be rftliculous 
for us to rely alone upon it as a communica¬ 
tion between our stations on its banks, rfs 
by placing a battery any where on the op¬ 
posite side our fine water communication by 
steamers and what not is rendered completely 
nugatory. The grand point in military de¬ 
fence is to possess facility of intercourse by 
means of good roads; a general cain then 
calculate on his movement with precision; 
he can separate bis corps with safety, as he 
knows to five minutes how long it would take 
to concentrate them again. This equally well 
with the surveys whose want I complained of 
in the beginning of tbe letter. Government 
are only now apparently opening their eyes 
to the value of grand and good military 
roads, particularly between oar large frontier 
stations, which would not merely repay by their 


military value, but also by the oirili*atian«f ( 
the districts they passed through, 
them to exchange a produce it is now .toe WR-" 
pensive to move. The complete asal'iBii.siii^r 
of every article of military store throughout 
the three presidencies, the one to the othtuyiu? 
a matter of no little consequence j for it would, 
be of very little use having the Indus aa'ft 
route to convey spare stores from Bombay, 
for repairing for instance the gun carriages. 
See. of a Bengal force, when there is any iMng 
but similarity between tbe two models. I 
might contfune this letter further by speculat¬ 
ing on the disposition of the natives of tho 
banks of the Indus to join the Russians. I 
fully coincide with M. Jacquemont’s remarks 
on this subject—*<«nd such is the stupidity of 
tbe Indian princes, that they would either for¬ 
sake the British Government or act against it, 
the moment a Russian army crossed the Sut- 
ledge”—yet "what other nation in Europe 
would have left the vanquished in India so 
fair a portion! But the Asiatic nations will 
always remain in their nonage: they are never 
to be taught by experience. But as I will not 
suppose a Russian army will ever be permit¬ 
ted to cross thp Sut ledge, it is the less neces¬ 
sary for inc to dwell upon the probable folly 
of tlie natives . of India. To enter minutely 
also into the subject of our defensive position 
forms no part of the subject of this letter; to 
do so thoroughly requires a better knowledge 
of the-surface of the conntries, west of our 
present parties, than I believe oar Government 
records could supply, neither is it my inten¬ 
tion to deduce any further general conclusions 
from the facts which in, this letter have been 
brought forward, than nib already been inci¬ 
dentally introduced. If the Russians are 
brave, the English are so too; and enough 
has been said to prove that, for them to intro¬ 
duce a force, numerically and physically * 
equal to* tlienne we could bring forward, at 
the same point, is at least, a work of some 
difficulty .—Bombay Gazette. 

* 
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ON THE POINTS BY WHICH LIVE STOSR ARE JUDGED. 


- “ Now, what are those points of an ox, a 
thorough knowledge of which is so essential 
to constitute a perfect judge 1 Could they be 
described and illnstrated with such precision, 
as that they may be applied at once to every 
ox, in whatever condition it may be, a great 
advancement would be made towards esta¬ 
blishing fixed rules for the right judging of 
all tbe domestic animals. Fortunately for the 
suppression of human dogmatism on this sub¬ 
ject, nature herself has furnished rules, for as¬ 
certaining points for judgment, which can 
only be discovered by long and constant prao- 
ttce. Nevertheless, I shall endeavour to de¬ 


scribe them plainly, and after pernsing the de¬ 
scription, I hope my readers will perceive 
that they are established laws of nature; and . 
are therefore unerring, and applicable to every 
species of cattle. Like other phenomena of 
nature, a knowledge of them can be acquired 
by observation. This knowledge is the most 
difficult a farmer ha| to acquire, inasmuch aa 
the management of live-stock is a mach more 
difficult branch of husbandry than the cultiva¬ 
tion of Com. And although the importance 
of this knowledge is acknowledged by evmy 
experienced farmer, and a desire for its- Re¬ 
quirement is strongly felt by every youngone, 
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it is remarkable that very little is said in pro¬ 
fessed works on agriculture on those rules 
which guide us in judging of fat or lean live¬ 
stock. 

The first point to be ascertained in examin¬ 
ing an ox is the jpurtty of its breed, whatever 
that breed may be. Tbo ascertainment of the 
purity of the breed will give the disposition to 
fatten in the individuals of that breed. The 
purity of the breed may be ascertained from 
several marks. Th^ colour or colours of the 
skin of a pure breed of cattle, whatever those 
edlours are, are always definite. The colour 
of the bald skin on the nose, and aiound the 
eyes, in a pure breed, is nlwpys definite, and i 
without spots. This last is. an essential point. 
When horns exist, they should be smooth, 
small, tapering, and sharp-pointed, long or 
short, according to the breed, and of a white 
colour throughout in sombWri$dB, and tipped 
with black in others. The shape of the horn 
is a less essential point than the colour. 

Applying these marks on the different breeds 
in Scotland as illustrations of the points which, 
we have been considering, we have the de¬ 
finite colours of white and red in' the short 
horns. The colour is either entirely white or 
entirely red, or the ono or the other predomi¬ 
nates in their mixture. The skin on the nose 
and around the eyes is uniformly of a rich 
cream-colour. The Ayrshire breed in its pu¬ 
rity is also distinguished by the red and white 
colour of the skin, but always mixed, and the 
mixture consists of spots of greater or smaller 
size, not blt-ndcd together. The colour of the 
skin on the nose and around the eyes is not de¬ 
finite, but generally black or cream-coloured. 
In other, points, those two celebrated breeds 
differ from one another more than in the 
characters which I have just described. In 
the West Highland, Angus, and Galloway 
breeds, the colour of the skin irf mostly black 
in the animals of the purest blood, although 
red, dun, and brindled colours, are occasion¬ 
ally to be seen among them. The black coloipr 
of the skin of the nose and around the eyes is 
indicative of the pure blood of black-coloured 
oattle, but a cream-coloured nose may fre¬ 
quently be observed among the other colours 
of skin. It would perhaps be hazardous (o 
assert, in the case of the West Highlanders, 
that the characters above given aremthe only 
trueindications“of the pare breed. Tor their 
origin cannot now be certainly determined ; 
but the characters given will certainly apply 
to the purity of the blood in the short-horn 
and Ayrshire breeds. 

The second point to be ascertained in an ox 
is the form of its carcase. It is found, the 
nearer the section of the carcase of a fat ox, 
taken longitudinally vertical, transversely 
vertical, and horizontally, approaches to the 
figure of a parallelogram,Vthe greater quantity 
of flesh *H! it carry within the same measure¬ 
ment. That the carcase may fill up tji^paral¬ 
lelogram as well as its rounded form is capa¬ 
ble of filling up a right-angled figure, it should 
possess the following configurationThe 
back should be straight from the top of the 


shoulder to the tail. The tail perpendicularly 
from the line of the back. The buttock and 
twist should bo well filled out. The brisket 
should project to a line dropped from the 
middle of the neck. The bejly should be 
straight longitudinally, and ronnd laterally, 
and filled at the flanks. The ribs should bo 
round, And should project horizontally, and 
at right angles to the back. The hocks should 
be wide and flat; and the rump, from the tail 
to the hocks, should also he flat and well fill¬ 
ed. The quarter, fiom the aitch-bone to the 
hock, should be long. The loin-bones should 
be long, broad, and flat, and well filled; but 
the space betwixt the liocks and the short-ribs 
should be rather short, and well arched over 
with a thickness of beef between the hocks. 
A long hollow from the hocks to the short-ribs 
indicates a weak constitution, and an indiffer¬ 
ent thriven From the loin to the shoulder- 
; blade should be nearly of one breadth, and 
from thence it should taper a little to the front 
of the shoulder. The neck-vein should be 
well-filled forward, to complete the line from 
the neck to the brisket. The covering on the 
shoulder-blade should be as lull out ns the 
buttocks. The middle-ribs should be well 
filled, to complete the line from the shoulders 
to the buttocks along the projection of the 
outside of the ribs. 

These constitute all the points which are 
essential to a fat ox, and which it is the busi¬ 
ness of the judge to know, and by which he 
must anticipate whether the lean one, when 
fed, would realize. The remaining points are 
more applicable in judging of a lean than a 
fat ox. 

The first of the points in judging of a lean 
ox, is the nature of the bone. A round thick 
bone indicates both a slow feeder, and an in¬ 
ferior description of flesh. A flat bone, when 
seen on a side view, and narrow when viewed 
either from behind or before the animal, indi¬ 
cates the opposite properties of a ronnd bone. 
The whole bones in the carcase should bear a 
small proportion in bulk and weight to the 
flesh, the bones being only required as a sup¬ 
port to the flesh. The texture the bone 
should be small-grained and hard. The bones 
of the head should he fine and clean, and 
only covered with skin and muscle, and not 
with lamps of fat and flesh, which always 
gives a heavy-headed dull appearance to an 
ox. The fore-arm and hock should also be 
clean and full of muscle, to endure travelling. 
Large joints indicate bad feeders. The neck 
of an ox should be, contrary to that of the 
sheep, small from the back of the head to the 
middle of the neck. The reason of the differ¬ 
ence, in this respect, betwixt the ox and the 
sheep is, that the state of the neck of the ox 
has no effect on the strength of the spine. 

A fall, clear, and prominent eye is another 
point to be considered ; because it -is a nice 
indication of good breeding. It is always at¬ 
tendant on fine bone. The expression of the 
eye is an excellent index of many properties 
in the ox. A doll heavy eye certainly indi¬ 
cates a slow feeder. A rotting eye, shewing 
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much while, is expressive of a restless cap¬ 
ricious disposition, which is incompatible 
with quiet feeding. 

A calm, complacent expression of eye and 
face is strongly indicative of a sweet and pa¬ 
tient disposition, and, of course, kindly fee¬ 
ding. The eye is frequently a faithful index 
of the state of the health. A cheerful clear 
eye accompanies good health ; a constantly 
dull one proves the prohable existence of 
some internal lingering disease. Tho dul- 
ness of eye, arising from the effect of internal 
disease, is, however, quite different in charac¬ 
ter from a natural or constitutional phleg¬ 
matic dulness. 

The state of the skin is the next point tfybe 
ascertained. The skin affords what is tech¬ 
nically and emphatically called the touch —a 
criterion second to none in judging of the 
feeding properties of an ox. The touch may 
he good or had, fine or harsh, or, as it is often 
termed, hard or mellow. A thick, firm skin, 
which is generally covered with a think set, 
hard, short hair, always touches hard, and 
indicates a bad feeder. A thin, meagre, pa¬ 
pery skin, covered with thin silky hair, being 
the opposite of the one jnst described, does 
not, however, afford a good touch. Such a 
skin is indicative of weakness of constitu¬ 
tion, though of good feeding properties. A 
perfect touch will bo found with a thick, loose 
skin, floating, as it were, on a layer of soft 
fat, yielding to the least pressure, and spring¬ 
ing hack towards the lingers like a piece of 
soft, thick chamois leather, and covered with 
t hick, glossy, soft hair. Such a collection of 
hair looks rich and beautiful, and seems warm 
and comfortable to the animal. It is riot un¬ 
like a bed of fine soft moss, and hence such 
a skin is frequently styled “ mossy.” The 
sensation derived from feeling a line touch 
is pleasurable, and even delightful, to an 
amateur of breeding. You cannot help liking 
the animal that possesses a fine touch. Along 
with it is generally a fine symmetrical form. 
A knowledge of touch can only.be acquired 
by long practice; but, after having acquired 
it, it is of itself a sufficient means of judging 
of the feeding qualities of the ox ; because, 
when present, the properties of symmetrical 
form, fine bone, sweet disposition, and purity 
of blood, are the general accompaniments. 

These are the essential points of judging 
lean cattle; but there are other and important 
considerations which must claim the attention 
of the judge, in forming a thorough judgment 
of the ox. 

The proportion which the extremities bear 
to the body, and to one another, is one of 
these considerations. The head of the ox 
should be small, and set on the neck as if it 
appeared to be easily carried by the animal. 
This consideration is of great importance in 
shewing cattle to advantage in the market. 
The face should be long from the eyes to the 
point of the nose. No face can be handsome 
without this feature. The skull should bo 
broad across the eyes, and only coAtraot a 
little above them, hat should taper consider. 
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ably below them to the nose. The rantesle 
should bo fine and small, and the noatHIs 
capacious. The crown of the head should 
be flat and strong, and the horns protrude 
horizontally from both sides of it, though the 
direction of the growth from the middle To 
the tip varies in the different breeds. The 
ears should he large, stand a little erect, and so' 
thin as to reflect the bright sunlight through 
them. The neck should be light, tapering from 
the front of the shoulder and neck-vein, with 
a gradual rise from the top of the shoulder to 
the head. The length of the neck should be 
in proportion to the other parts of the animal; 
but this is a non-essential point, though 1 
would prefer an apparently short neck to a 
long one, because it is generally well covered 
with the neck-vein. A droop of the neck, 
from the top of4l>e«shoiilder to the head, in¬ 
dicates a weakness of constitution, arising 
frequently frtnh breeding too near akin. The 
legs below the knee" should be rather short 
than long, and clean made. They should be 
placed where they apparently bear the weight 
of the body most easily, and they should stand 
wide asunder. The tail should be rather 
thick than otherwise, as thickness indicates 
a strong spine and a good weigher. It should 
be provided with a large tuft of long hair. 

The first part which shews the fat in a feed¬ 
ing ox, is the point or top of the rump, which, 
in high-bred animals, is a prominent point: 
sometimes it protrudes too much, as the mass 
of fat laid on therp is out of proportion to 
the lean, aud therefore useless to the con¬ 
sumer. This is tlic part which frequently 
misleads young or inexperienced judges in 
the true fatness of the ox, because fat may be 
felt on this point when it is vSTy* deficient 
on most of the other points. 

The parts, on the other hand which are ge¬ 
nerally tiic last in being covered with flesh, 
are tho points of the shoulder-joint, and the 
top of the shoulder- If these parts are there¬ 
fore felt to be well covered, the other and 
better parts of the animal may be considered 
ripe. Ripeness of condition, however, can 
only be rightly ascertained by handing, for 
there is a gfcat difference between the ap¬ 
parent and real fatness of an ox. Tho flesh 
of an apparently fat ox to the eye, may, on 
being handled by a judge, feel loose and flab¬ 
by; butYl truly fat ox always feels “hard 
fat.” With such tho butcher is seldom de¬ 
ceived, while loose handlers give no assu¬ 
rance of killing well. 

It is proper, in judging of the weight of a 
fat ox, to view his gait while walking towards 
you, which will, if the ox has been well fed, 
be accompanied with a hoavy rolling tread on 
the ground. In this way a judge can at once 
come very near to its weight. 

The application q f all these rules and con¬ 
siderations to the judging of lean stock, 
constiftites the chief difficulty to the judge; 
An ox, in high condition, in so far as its con¬ 
sideration ean he judged of, as we have seen,' 
by any one; and sometimes the fatness may 
be so great as obviously to deform the sym- 
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metry to any observer. The superiority of 
a judge to others, in these oases, consists in 
estimating the weight, observing the pnrity 
of the. blood, and valuing tbc points of the 
animal. Bat in judging of a lean ox, its fu¬ 
ture condition and.symmetry must be foreseen. 
The rales which I have attempted to describe, 
will, if studied practically, enable an inquir¬ 
ing observer to foresee these points; and in 
judging between a number of valuable points, 
it should be remembered, that purity of breed¬ 
ing will always insure aptitude to fatten, 
which, in its turn, will insure the largest 
remuneration for the food consumed. 

Sheep, both fat and lean, may be judged 
of by nearly the same rules. ■ The purity of 
breeding will he seen in the large full promi¬ 
nent eyes, the clean thin hpno of the head 
and legs, and the large thijfc.pricked up ears, 
set on each side of the top oMbc head, and 
in the short, thick., smijjpth, clear hair of Ahe 
face and legs. The section of the form orThe 
fat sheep is even more mathematically like a 
parallelogram than that of the fat ox. The 
touch of the skin is also the same in kind, 
and is as sure an indication of the disposition 
to fatten as in the ox. In regard that wool 
varies so greatly in the many breeds of sheep, 
I can only make this general remark on the 
fleece best suited to every breed, namely, the 
whole body should be well covered with woo), 
with the exception of the face and legs which 
are always covered with hair. A large co¬ 
vering of wool not only prftccts them against 
the inclemencies of the weather, and the cold¬ 
ness of the ground, but it supplies a large 
fleece to be disposed of to the wool-buyer 
One deyjaiiQp from the rules of judging cattle 
must be made while judging sheep, to w'hich 
I have already alluded, namely, while the 
neck of the ox should be thin, that of the 
sheep should be thick ; because a thin necked 
sheep is found to possess a weak spine, and 
is generally a had feeder. A thin neck has 
thus the same effects on sheep that a small 
tail has on cattle. As in cattle so in sheep, 
a drooping neck indicates a weakness of con¬ 
stitution, arising from breeding.. 

Some of the rules for cattle and sheep are 
applicable to swine. Swine should have 
broad straight backs, round ribs, thin, small 
tails, short and fine muscles, pricked ears, 


small and fine bones, and round and well 
turned shoulders and hams. 

In conelusion, it is obvious that these rules 
for judging live stock, are not founded upon 
arbitary assumptions. Had no natural means 
of judging existed, man could no doubt 
have contrived rules to suit his own conve¬ 
nience ; and in such a case, he would proba¬ 
bly have chosen such as he could have most 
easily applied; but unless they could bo ap¬ 
plied to the growing, as well as the mature 
condition of animals, they would be of little 
value. But w’c have seen that natural means 
of judging do exist, and although they cannot 
be easily understood without much observa¬ 
tion apd practice, yet, by practice, they can 
be acquired, and easily applied to the exist¬ 
ing circumstance of the animal, whatever 
these may be. Any person, it is true, cannot 
at once perceive their necessary tendency is 
to lead to a correct judgment. Long and 
careful personal observation is requisite to 
convince Ihe mind of their value in that res¬ 
pect. Tuition without practical observation 
cannot of itself do it. It has been the study 
of nature, in short, which has enabled man to 
establish these rules for bis guidance ; and as 
all the operations of nature are regulated by 
general laws, these rules must be of universal 
application. It is clearly established by ob¬ 
servation, as an uniform principle of judg¬ 
ment, that when an ox, in a growing slate, 
presents a certain degree of pnrity of breed¬ 
ing, a certain form of body, and a certain 
kind of handling of its skin, a certain result 
is nndetiatingly exhibited in the mature state 
from these premonitory symptoms. Should this 
result conduce to the acquisiton of wealth, 
we arc anxious to possess the growing animal 
which exhibits such favourable points ; and, 
on the other hand we arc as anxious to avoid 
the possession of that animal which exhibits 
unfavourable points, unless at a very de¬ 
preciated value. Now, it has been ascertain¬ 
ed by experience, that pure breeding, perfect 
form, and fine touch, make the best mature 
animal. Hottce these points will insure both 
the growing and the mature animal a ready 
market and a good price; ancfiience also, 
that breed which constantly presents these 
points, deserves, by its intrinsic worth to be 
generally cultivated .—Quarterly Journal of 
Agriculture, 
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Tfcelfirovince of Assam is worthy of atten- equivocal instance of the British rule being a 
tiop, noUonly from the prospect which has blessing to those who have been brought lin¬ 
kmen recently opened up of its becoming a der it. Before it came under the dominion 
source of supply for the tea market, but also of the English Government, it had been iro- 
Jbecause of its extent and natural fertility, and poverished and depopulated to a frightful ex- 
sptf the character of the tribes which inhabit tent, parjtly by intestine feuds, and partly by 
And snrround it. It is also gratifying to find foreign aggressions on the part of the Bnr- 
liiat Assam, like Arracan, furnishes an un- mese, and of the mountain tribes who surround 
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it on ail aides. Bat since 1825, when it was 
annexed to the British territories, as a con¬ 
sequence of the Burmese war, it has gradually 
been rising from the misery into which it had 
sunk: and the progress of improvement has 
been of late years an accelerating one. 

Our readers can scarcely need to be inform¬ 
ed that Assam occupies tho entire valley 
of the Brumhapoottra from Goalpara in N. 
lat. 20.10. and E. long. 00. 30. to Sudiva in 
N. lat. 27.50. and E. long. 05. 45. It stretches 
from tioalpara with the river in a north-east 
direction, and is enclosed on either side by 
hills—the lower ranges connected with the 
Hiinalya mountains on the north, and the Gar- 
row, Khassia, and Jynlea ridges on the sooth. 
This long strip of well watered, fertile coun¬ 
try is divided into three portions; namely. 
Lower Assam, Upper Assam, and the Sudiya 
country. Lower Assam extends from Goal¬ 
para on the south-west extremity, to the junc¬ 
tion of the Dhunsiri river with the Bruiuha- 
pootra above the town of Bishanalh ; Upper 
Assam extends from the Dhunsiri to the plains 
of Sudiya; and this last is described by Lieut. 
Wilcox, ns a spacious level plain terfliinuting 
the valley of Assam, intersected by a number 
of rivers, and surrounded by mountains cover¬ 
ed with forest. The first two divisions for¬ 
merly constituted the kingdom of Assam Pro¬ 
per; and the last was occupied by various 
tribes who acknowledged the Assamese supre¬ 
macy. At present, Lower Assam is entirely 
under British rule; Upper Assam has been 
committed to the charge of tho Native Raja 
Poorumler Singh, who has no right to lim 
country but what the English Government 
have given him, and who is required to pay an 
annual tribute of 50,000 rupees, of much the 
same value as the new Furrucknlmdad coin¬ 
age. Sudiya, from the political importance of 
its position, on the frontiers in the direction of 
Burinah and China, is retained under the im¬ 
mediate superintendence of the British autho¬ 
rities. 

At the close of the Burmese war the whole 
of the north-east frontier, including Coach 
Bchnr, Bijnce, Assam, with all its wild depen¬ 
dencies, Sylbcl, Cachar and Muniporc, was 
committed to the care of the late Mr. David 
Scott, who bad singly to settle the new re¬ 
lations between the British Government and 
the multitude of strange and uncivilized tribute 
scattered through such a compass of country, 
and also to undertake the entire administra¬ 
tion, revenue and judicial, of those portions 
which were not left in independence, and did 
not fall within any previously established 
jurisdiction of the British territories. The 
natural consequence was, that he was over¬ 
whelmed with labours which no human 
strength or ability could overtake. His in¬ 
comparable temper, and the generous policy 
be was left to pursue in bis arrangements, 
won the affection and confidence of the people 
in a most wonderful manner. Even to the 
present day no Assamese can pronounce his 
name without blessings, and scarcely.without 
icars. As a natural result of this impression, 


the poor Assamese, who had been' scattered 
abroad in all directions, soon began to ilaek 
back to their native land, and industry WAs 
renewed. But Mr. Scott was left with the 
assistance necessary for carrying his bene¬ 
volent principles into action. He was obliged 
to depend upon native agency ; and bis offi- 
eers were in many cases unworthy of his con¬ 
fidence, and beyond his effectual controul; 
Oppression and injustice, therefore, were 
dealt to the people ; and the pleasing hopes 
with which they had returned to Iheir native 
soil were bitterly disappointed. The agricul¬ 
ture, trade, and revenues of the country all 
languished. By degrees, however, Assistants 
were granted him from the Army; and before 
be died, the tide of prosperity bad again begun 
to flow. The system of government in Assam 
is now entirely changed. Not only are the 
Assistants gentlemen selected from the Army, 
but the Commissioner himself belongs to the 
same branch of the public service: and thus, 
without increase of expense, a full and effici¬ 
ent body of judicial and revenue officers has 
been obtained, to the great advantage of the 
people. 

The political relations of Goverment with 
all the tribes in Assam and its vicinity are 
intrusted to Major White as Political Agent, 
who generally resides in Upper Assam, and 
has an Assistant at Sudiya. 

The administration of civil and criminal, 
justice, and the carp of the revenue, in the 
part of Assam which is retained strictly under 
British rule, are intrusted to Capt. Jenkins as 
Commissioner, and six Assistants, (three Se¬ 
nior, and three Junior.) who are plac ed under 
his authority. The CommissiorteT*gftnerally 
resides at Gowhatlee, the capital of Lower 
Assam, but likewise bolds regular Sessions at 
the different suboidinate stations in that divi¬ 
sion of the province. His Assistants are plac¬ 
ed sometimes singly, and sometimes two to¬ 
gether, in different places of importance in 
the district. The several divisions under 
their charge are Coalpnra, which embraces 
the Garrow Hauls, Garrow Mehals, ITydra- 
cliokcy, Behai, and Bijncc; Gowaliattco and 
the six Purgunnas, which it is intended 
should be formed into one district, and called 
Kamroop; Noagong; and Doorung, which 
is also styled Central Assam. 

When Assam was first taken possession of 
by the English, the revenue system of tho 
country was adopted, as in Arracan. A capi- 
latiap tax of three rupees was levied upon 
every cultivator, who in consideration of this 
received two poras, or about six bigas of land 
fqjfhis cultivation, which lie bad a right to as 
long as be paid his tax, but could not dispose 
of—because the soil was held to be the pro¬ 
perty of the state- Oj mechanics and manufac¬ 
tures a higher tax was levied, which *in some 
cases amounted to six rupees. As the levying 
of these taxes was intrusted to native collec¬ 
tors, who were under little controul, the pep- 
pie were subjected to exaction and oppreftsioh 
which disheartened and nearly ruined them. 
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As a natural consequence, the revenue itself who are all under the direction of one supe- 
a offered, and was inadequate to the expense rior, or kheldar, as he is called; who is gene- 
of protecting the country and administering rally a nobleman, or connection of the royal 
its affairs. The system, however, has been family. The kheldar remits the revenue to 
Changed, although we are not informed in the public treasury. 


what manner, and from the excellent arrange¬ 
ments of Captain Bogle and bis colleagues, 


Each kheldar has likewise both a civil and 


the people are now pursuing their labours in criminal jurisdiction. He decides civil suits 
peace and security, with a fair return for their to the amount of 20 rupees: and in petty cri- 
mdustry. One feature of the revenue system tninal case& he may punish by fine to the 
we have been told, is an entire exemption from amount of 20 Rupees, or by corporal punisli- 
transit dutios and ■Custom-house chokeys. m ent as far as twenty rataus. The awards of 
The population is daily increasing ; and con- tj ie kheldart are subject to the revision of dis- 
sequently cultivation is again restoring the trict courts, of which there are four. These 
face of the country to a civilized appear- Courts have likewise a jurisdiction of their 
ancc, and trade is flourishing and extending. own j n causes amounting to 100 rupees. 
Goalpara is rapidly rising in importance as The Raja presides in person in a Sadder 
a mart exchanging the produce of the Whole *c 0 urt, held in Joraut his capital, in which 
surrounding country, both subject to the Bri- a j[ ser jons offences are tried, and civil 
tish Government and independent of it; and suits of importance are decided ; and to 
Gowahattee has grown to a populous and which there is an appeal from the inferior 
well laid out town, from being little more than Courts, 
a cluster of huts. The revenue has also in¬ 
creased, and has begun, we believe, to furnish Tfl ma5atain llL , 9tate and authorit y, the 
some surplus over the expenditure. R aja Keeps up a sort of rabble soldiery of 

nf about 600 men, who are armed with mus- 
Upper Assam, whichis the ancient t seat of anJ trailied alter E .,.opcan fashion 

royalty, was given up to the Raja Pooumdcr • Commissioned officers from flin- 

Singh in 1833, as already mentioned, but for d ' oataI1 lt is eas t0 auppose t , icy ni 

wbat reason it is impossible to divine; u. css' b read ilwtrument / of mis 7 Uief . J 
it-were a selfish haste to escape the trouble J 

of raising a ruined province again to pros- .. .. .. . . . 

perity. The Raja had no claim to such a pro-] In reading the narratives which have been 
motion, unless be derives one from having had published of the surveys made of Assam, and 
a principal hand in ruining the country by; looking over the maps constructed from them, 
his previous usurpation. The people had no it is lamentable to remark how completely the 
desire to be left to the tender mercies of such face of the country is overspread with jungle, 
a man. And the British can derive no benefit either of grass or forest, but especially the 
from the measure, but will, in ail probability- latter. Yet the soil of the whole country, and 
reap annoyance and some danger from it, be-: of Upper Assam in particular, is exceedingly 
cause they have awakened anew the Raja’s 1 rich ; and trom its diverisiied elevation it is 
ambition for rule, and have put in his hands, adapted to the cultivation of every variety of 


the means of filling his^wn people with dis-: crop. Rice, sugar-cane, pepper, mustard seed, 
content towards himself and the paramount cotton, and moozah silk are the clieif articles 
power which sets him up and protects him,'of produce at present : but even in raising 
and of engendering hostilities amongst the in- these, the natives arc indolent and apathetic ! 
dependent or protected mountain tribes in his and without some new stimulus to their indus- 
neigbboorhood, by his attempts to bring them try, it is not likely to be extended to other ob- 
fully under his dominion.' jecls. Under the administration of the Raja 

J * no such stimulus is to be expected. He is 

The population of Upper Assam is cstimat- said to be oppressive, and to be already driving 
ed at rather more than 200,000; and when the numbers of the sufficiently small population 
country was given up, the revenue had risen fronts territories by his oppression. He has 
to between 80,(KK) and 100,000 rupees, and likewise commenced a monopoly of trade on 
tn«rAa«in<p with the increasing security hfs own account, and insists upon sellers 


was increasing with the increasing security *“ own account, and insists upon sellers 
and comfort of the people. The Raja, it is selling only to him whatever he wants, and 
understood, has realized a revinue of full purchasers buying only from him whatever sort 
100 000 rnpecs; and, as before mentioned of of commodities he has to dispose of. This 
stipulated tribute to the English Govegtecnt system cannot last long; and the sooner Go- 

. * . _ Bar/* unenmnnf hPnalr nn Kir rnanminfr (Kmc issnul 


stipulated tribute to the English Govegtocnt system cannot last long; and the sooner Go- 
i- Lj no rIll1P „ s W* vernmentbreak it up by resuming their grant 

is 60^ rupees. to the Raja, the better will it be both tor 

f y. whole internal administration of tilt *eir own interests and those of the 
coditfry is in the Raja’s hands; and he has people, 
restored the ancient system. The revenue is ‘ . 

raised to' a capitation trfx, such as we have It is, however, to the country about Sudiya, 
previously described. The ryuts are djvided that attention has of late been chiefly directed; 
Into different bodies, denominated hkeb, and we are happy to have it in our power to 
which may embrace from 600 to 2,00Q.,ol lay before our readers much interesting infor- 
theui; and over each kkel is a set of officers mation respecting it, which, wo believe, has 
designated Boras, Sykeeas, and Hazarees, not yet Been submitted to the public. 
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Sudiya. -We stated above that the whole 
country was divided into three portions, Lovver 
Assam, Upper Assam, and Sudiya, with the 
neighbouring country. Lower Assam, ex¬ 
tending on both hanks of the Brumhapoottra 
from Goalpara to Bishanath, is retained under 
the full eontroul and government of the Bri¬ 
tish authorities; Upper Assam, extending in 
the same way in the line of the river on its 
south itank, from Bishanath to the point at 
which the Diklio, having Rungpnrc on its 
banks, falls into the Brumhupnottia, and some 
what higher on the north bank, lias been made 
over to the Rajah Poorunder Sing, on condi¬ 
tion of his paying ail annual tribute of SO,01)0 
rupees; whilst, Sudiya and the adjoining 
country, making up the entire remainder of 
the great valley of the Bruinhapooltra, until ii 
is closed in by lofty mountains, between the 
0,'ith and t)7tb degree of east longitude, j.s 
kept under the immediate superintcniciuc of 
the British authoiiti*'s. Of the (irst two divi¬ 
sions we have already given smile uceoe t: 
and we shall tio«v proceed to describe the last, 

The Bruinliapouttru, ni this higher p:tri ot 
its couise, is also called the Lohitf In as¬ 
cending it we still pursue a north-easterly di¬ 
rection, inclining considerably more to the 
north than before, until we reach the longitude 
of <).'»■ fit)' east; after which its direction is near¬ 
ly due east, as far as the point at which it 
emerges fiotn the mountains at the distance 
of another degree of longitude. At this point 
its channel takes the form of a rocky pool, 
which is popularly called the Brumhukoond, 
and is held in estimation asa plare of pilgrim¬ 
age ; although the unquiet state of the eonnlrv 
for many years before it came under Bii’.isli 
amiioiity as latterly prevented the general ic- 
sort of devotees to it. The proper Brumlia- 
kooad, however, which is described in the 
Hindoo shaslrns, is at the source of the river ; 
and it is at premiit a question undetermined, 
whether it is at the source of that branch of 
the river of which we are now speaking, or of 
another Inanch which is believed to rise in the 
same mountains, but to take a different direc¬ 
tion, and form a part at least of the Dihong, 
whicu joins the Brmnliapoolira from the north, 
about twenty miles below Sudiya. The ori¬ 
gin of both this rivers is supposed to be in a 
lofty mountainous range, covered with eternal 
snow, somewhere near the parallel of 20 north 
latitude, and about 07- 20' east longitude; and 
♦lie Irrawaddy is believed to have its source in 
the same neighbourhood. 

The whole ofthe plain ofSudiya and the 
neighbouring districts which we are now de¬ 
scribing, appears from the maps,* to stretch 
about 120 miles in iengtli, and from 40 to 60 
miles in breadth: and the larger portion of it 
lies to the south of the Brumhapoottra. It is 
intersected by numerous streams tributary to 
that river, which generally form the bounda¬ 
ries of the different districts into which it is 
divided, and which it is important, therefore, 
we should notice. 


* We refer to the Urje and beautiful map* published in ihseti 
in England from tha lateit ncveyi tent from India, which are on 
■ale at Mr. Thaeker'i Library. 


Through a great part of its course through 
Upper Assam, the Braiuhapoottra is divided 
ed into two brunches. The southern having 
the largest body of water, which, encom¬ 
pass a large island called Mqjaolce, formely 
well inhabited and cultivated, but now a wil¬ 
derness. The Diklio falls in the southern 
branch of the great liver about twenty miles 
below the upper extremity of the island, after 
having run a short course fio.u the bills in 
the south east: and about the s inm place it is 
also joined by the Due-muz, which has a longer 
course and comes from a qua. ter mure direct¬ 
ly east. The intervening .slip of country, be¬ 
tween the Diklio and the Dcesung bears nu¬ 
merous traces of former inhabitants, but is 
now entirely overrun with deep grass and 
forest jungle. The bed of the Brumhapoottra 
above the island of Mojaolce is intersected 
by numerous smaller islands; and, after 
ascending it a little way, we find it joined 
by another considerable river on the south 
hank. This is the Booree Dcehiug, which 
ris<*>. amongst the mountains to the south east 
■r tbv vulgar Urumhalooud mentioned above 
and Hows from east to west, givingoff a branch 
called the Non Booing which taking a north¬ 
erly direction falls iuui the Brumhapoottra 
iiemly opposite to the town of Sudiya, and 
bi ingitig on the resi of its waters to the west 
until tiny are naturally intercepted by the 
Bniiiilnpootlra as it flows to the south west. 
Its two branches, therefore, the Non Deoiling 
and the Booree Dcehing enclose a large divi¬ 
sion of tin* plains adjoining Sudiya, which is 
bounded by the Noa Deebing on the cast, by 
the limii-c Dcehing on* the south, by tho 
Brumhapoolha on the north, an tLu»n Merges on 
the west to the point at which the Booree 
Dcehing joins the BrumhapooLtra. .This por¬ 
tion of the plains, again, is intersected in a sort 
of diagonal manner by a liver or nulla called 
the Debooroo. which falls into the Bruinha- 
pi.ottra, about twenty miles above (lie junc¬ 
tion of the Booree Dcehing. The country 
from the Booree Deeliing la tho mouth ofthe 
Dohooroo is entirely covered with grass and 
forest jungle. A line drawn southward from tho 
mouth of the Dehooroo till it meets the Booree 
Dcehing forms (he western boundary of a 
tract of land which has also the Booree Dee- 
hing for its southern, and the Brumhapoottra 
for its northern boundary, and on the east is 
hounded by a line drawn soutlivvaid from a 
point on the south bank ofthe Brumhapoottra, 
opposite to the Roomier.! nulla oa which the 
town of Sudiya is situated, to meet the Boo¬ 
tee Deeliing. This extensive tract is inhabit¬ 
ed by the people called Mooiulcs, or Maoiue- 
rccas, or Moraees; by whom, however, it is but 
vfery partially occupied. Their principal town, 
at which the chief or Bur-sneua-piilhec re¬ 
sides, is RungaGora, on the Dcbooro; and it is 
chiefly oivtlic eourfft of this river that the po¬ 
pulation is found. The people themselves 
wc shall describe afterwards, 

Wo have thus described the whole country 
lying on the south bauk of the Bruinhapontra 
from the Diklio eastward as far as Sadiya. 
Further to the south of this tract are only the 
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wild unsettled tribes of the hills. We shall 
now pass to the north bank of the great river, 
and travel in the same way fiom the west east¬ 
ward. On the north hank, the district of See- 
see, belonging to Upper Assam, which is in a 
state of great desolation from the continual 
ravages to which it was exposed before the 
country came under British rule. From the 
termination of the Scesee disti iet to the point 
at which the hills liist approach the river, the 
country is a perfectly uncultivated wilder¬ 
ness : from that point to the junction of the 
Diliong and the Unimhapoottia, the couritn 
is very thinly inhabited by the Meorees, a 
rude tribe totally differing from the Assa¬ 
mese, who have a few villages on the hanks 
of the river, the greatest of which is Motongg. 
where the chief or Gaum lias.liis residence. 
Ho has renewed his allegiance to Assam 
through the British Government, and sought 
protection, both for his own tribe, and for th< 
Abors who live in the hills to the uoilh ol 
them. 

The Diliong falls into the Brnmhapoottra 
ncarSitlanee Mookh, neatly in 9.V !>.»• E. L. 
and 7‘ 45 N. L. and is an object of the greatest 
interest, because of the large quantity ofwntci 
which it brings down, and the uncertainty 
which hangs over its origin. It comes imme¬ 
diately from the north : hut the difficult state 
of its channel which is full of rapids with 
great masses of rock not in situ hut brought 
down by the torrents from the mountains, and 
the impossibility of travelling on its hanks, 
have hitherto prevented its being surveyed by 
European officers, beyond a lew miles fioin its 
junction wit h the Brnmhapoottra. ltstolume 
of vvatef is three times a< gicat ns that of 
the Brnmhapoottra at Sudiya and was ascer¬ 
tained by Captain Bedford in December, ls-25. 
to amount to 56,564 cubic feet in a, second 
It cannot he supposed, therefore, that all this 
water is supplied by a river of no longei 
course than that of the Sudivn river: and no 
one who reads the cl a borate Appendix to 
Lieut. Wilcox's able and interesting Memoir in 
the seventeenth volume of the Asiatic Society’s 
Researelies, on the subject, will find much dif¬ 
ficulty in believing, that the Dihong derives 
by much the greater part of its vvateis from the 
Sanpo of Tibet, although it brings likewise the 
sacred stream fiom the true Bruinlmkoond. 

Just as the Diliong is about to fall into the 
Brumhapootra, which it docs in few streams,it 
isjoined by the Dihong, a considerable river al¬ 
so descending from the mountains to thenorth, 
but from a more easterly direction. Itstgup- 
ply of water, which is not included in that ol 
the Dihong abovementioned, is about two- 
thirds of that of the Brumhapoottra at Sudiya 
which Capt. Bedford estimated at 19,058 cu¬ 
bic feet in a second. r lhe Diliong has been 
surveyetfonly a very slioft distance from its 
mouth, for the same causes which have pre¬ 
vented the survey of the Dihong: hut there is 
no reason to imagine that its course is of great 
extent. The triangular piece of low country 
between the Dihong and the Diliong is a per¬ 
fect wilderness, without inhabitants; but the 
high lands to the north of it are thinly occu¬ 


pied by several tribes of the Abors of whom the 
most powerful, the Bor Abors, inhabit the 
northern and more lofty ranges. 

The Diliong forms the western boundary of 
the district of Sudiya proper; which is hound¬ 
ed likewise by thcBrumliapoottia on the south 
mid is closed in on the north, and east by the 
mountain ranges which at the same time ter¬ 
minate the great plain of the Brumhapoottra. 
The town of Sudiya itself stands on a small 
stream, the Koondeel nulla or panee, about six 
miles from its junction with the great river. 
About tw enty miles to the eastward of Sudiya 
is Sunnpoor, formerly a strong froniier post of 
the Assam Government, beyond which the 
iinnnimpoottra ceases to be navigable, except 
to the canoes of tho eountiy. The Sudiya dis¬ 
trict has a rich alluvial soil, low and well wa¬ 
tered, which is exceedingly well adapted for 
the growth of rice and similar crops, and fur¬ 
nishes two harvests annually; but the inhabi¬ 
tants pinfit hut little by its advantages, for 
only a small poition of it is brought into cul¬ 
tivation. Continued peace and security, with 
the coniijiual inllux of new setting, will doubt¬ 
less soon work a great change in this re¬ 
spect. 

The district of Sudiya was properly subject 
and Inbutary to Assam, and indeed peopled 
by Assamese. Its present inhabitants, how¬ 
ever, aie chiefly refugees of the Khainplces 
and Muoluks, vv ho were driven from their own 
abodes to the south cast hy Singphos from a 
still gieater distance in the same diicc ion, 
about filly years ago. These refugees at first 
obtained peimission from the Assam Govern¬ 
ment to settle in the plains on the south bank 
of the Bnimhiipnottra, immediately opposite 
the district of Sudiya; hut during the civil 
vvais, on the (light of Raja Gorcenath, they 
passed over into Sudiya, took forcible posses¬ 
sion of it, and reduced the Assamese inhabi¬ 
tants to slavery. Having thus placed them¬ 
selves in opposition to the Assam Government 
they naturally took part with their enemies 
arid invaders, the Burmese and thvir allies. 
They arc subject to a Khamptcc chief who 
assumes the old Assamese title of the Sudiya 
Khava Golicin. He has fully submitted to the 
British authority. 

To complete our survey, we have now only 
lo notice the plains which lie on the south 
hank of the Brumhapoottra, oppostte the dis¬ 
trict of Sudiya, from the termination of tho 
Moolukc territory to the mountainous ranges on 
the cast and the south. These plains arc in¬ 
tersected by two rivers, tlio Noa Dihong, men¬ 
tioned before, which strikes of!'from the Boo¬ 
tee Billing about thirty miles south of the 
Brumhapoottra, into which it falls a little to 
the eastward of Sudiya, and the Tbeinga pa- 
nec, which terminates nearly at the same place 
after a short course almost from east to west, 
from the neighbouring mountains. On the 
latter river the chief part of the population of 
the district is found. The people were once pro¬ 
per Assamese subjects, but these were dispos¬ 
sessed by the tribes from the neighouring hills 
who descended to the fertile plains which they 
now occupy. They are chiefly Singphos and 
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Kakoos. They were a most dreadful scourge 
to the kingdom of Assam, into which they 
made continual incursions with Are and sword, 
not only plundering all the property that fell 
in their way but carrying off the inhabitants, 
whom they cither sold as slaves to the other 
Singphos, Khauiptees, and Shaums of the 
more distant mountains, or kept in the same 
condition to cultivate their fields. Many of 
these unhappy captives were restored to liber¬ 
ty and home by the Hritish troops when the 
IJaimans were driven from the country. 

The Tribes near Sudiya. —The first tribe 
we mentioned in our survey of the country 
beyond Upper Assam, was that of the Moo- 
tuks or Maomareeas, who inhabit the coun¬ 
try on the south bank of the Bruinhapoottra, 
from the mouth of the Debooroo to a point 
nearly opposite the town of Sudiya. Their 
number is said to be about sixty thousand. 
They profess to be Hindoos, and wors lip- 
pers of Visbnoo exclusively : but they hold 
their religion so loosely, and are. so i* g- 
ligcnt or ignorant both of its tenets and 
observances, that the people of Hindu.i- 
Slhan who have visited the country, will 
scarcely acknowledge them as Hindoos. 
They were, formerly subject to Assam, but 
threw oft' their allegiance between fifty or 
sixty years ago, and established a sort of de¬ 
mocracy, as some of their neighbours have 
likewise done. They have a chief, however, 
Styled the Bur-sccnapulhec, or Cammander- 
in-Chicf, as we should interpret it, who draws 
an inconsiderable revenue from presents on 
occasions of settling disputes, taxation upon 
new settlers, and labour contributed by tin; 
people. The tribe were much dreaded by 
the Assamcss as a warlike people, and they 
suffered greatly from their predatory inrnr- 


part of Mr. Scott's policy, in settling the rela¬ 
tions of the British Government with this and 
some others of the rude tribes, to require them 
to furnish a military contigent for the pro¬ 
tection of the slate, to whom musquets and 
accoutrements were allowed by the Supremo 
Government. But this part of his system has 
not answered well; for ithas pat superior arms 
into the hands of a wild people, addicted to 
plunder, who can easily find opportunities of 
abusing them in a country so little open to in¬ 
spection and controul. It seems desirable, 
therefore, that such contingent should bo 
dispensed with, and the defence of the coun¬ 
try he iutrusted to the regular troops, *Tlio 
country of the But-scnaputhcc, resembles 
the rest of Assam. At present it is lying 
waste, and over-run with grass and forest; 
but it has every advantage for agricultural 
prosperity. The inhabitants occupy but a 
very small tract oil the banks of the Do- 
boom, and profit but little by their natural 
advantage. Wo must look to the continu¬ 
ance of external and eternal peace, nnd the 
progress of colonization, as the means of bring¬ 
ing their country to the slate of productive¬ 
ness for which il is fitted. No revenue or tri¬ 
bute we believe, is derived by the Supremo 
Government from this tribe ; although iu pro¬ 
portion as the benefits of the protection nnd 
passilication bestowed by it become apparent, 
and the resources of the country increase, it 
will be nothing more Ilian equitable that they 
should contribute towards the expenses of the 
state. We ha\e seen a notice of the Moama- 
raeoas ns a distinct people from the Mooluks, 
lint inhabiting a dilfereiifcsection of the same 
country, and being equally under the autho¬ 
rity of the Bur-soonaputhco, ainMfolding the 
jsame relations with the British Government; 
but whether this view be correct, or tho two 
names are properlv applied to the saute peo- 
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stons. Many of them who had been reduced 

to slavery by the Maomareeas, were restored j pie, we cannot tell. 

to liberty when the British Government took 1 1 ’ . ... . , 

possession of the country. Atpresent the Bur- j noxt lri ' >c w ® mentioned was that of 
seenaputhce and his people arc in p *rfeet i 1IC Merte • who thinly inhabit the country on 
submission to the British authority. The in- | l ,B north bunk of the Brumhapoottra, below 
internal administration, however, is left almost the junction with itot the IJiliong. lliistribo 
enti ely in the bands of the Biir-scenaputhee ; ' to be bi t an oil-shot from others of 

but, in order to introduce a sense of the value : 1 ,e Sim ™ n: "" c > \ IXCth , c mountains to 

- intermingled with the Aliors; and 


the same 

of human life, they have, been required to give j norl b ” 
information of every case of murder, nr of any ;; . l0 l : a 1 ll f l: 1 ° 
capital offence, to the Political Agent, Cip- 
lain White,or his Assistant, by whom il is fully 
investigated, and decided * It was also a 


their settling where they aienow 
j is said to have been the oppressive assumptive 
of tin- Aliors who held them to be little better 
than their slaves, and reduced them to the 
lowest kind of servitude. Their number is 


* We take this opportunity of correctin': n arriiviv error we com- 
miltril iu oar tint article ou As.itin. It whs there s! il-il, that ttie 
political relations of CoTernmeitt with oil the tribes in As .nm sent 
It* vicinity, were iiistrmtcil to Hijor White os Political Agent,, 
and that the Commissioner, Captain Jenkins, had in cjirge m-rclj 
tho administration <>rcivil anil criminal justice, nnit the cun; of the 
revenue in that part of Assam which remains strictly under British 
rule. Now the fact is, that the Commissioner is the paramount 
authority in Assam through its whole extent ; and to him the pm. 
ceedings of the Political Arent of tipper Assam and Sudiya are sub¬ 
mitted for his sanction. This was originally onr awn view of the 
case, as it is consistent with the usual unwigcmnita of Government 
but we were inialed by a statement not snllU-ioutly guarded as to 
prevent mistake, which we found in one of the letters from which 
llie greater part of our information on Assam has been derived. 
We trust it is perfectly unnecessary to assure the gentlemen whose 
functions we hare unwittingly confounded that our mistake was 
altogether unintentional 


.small, but increasing. They acknowledge 
the authority of a chief nr Gaum, and they are 
recognized and protected by the British au¬ 
thorities in the same manner as the other 
tribes. They arc in a very rude state, and have 
no sort of nllinity with the inhabitants of 
Assam proper. Their customs are much the 
same as those of the Abors. 

The appellation^ Ab>rs is givcnvto a num¬ 
ber qf small tribes of one origin, and the same 
language and customs, who are not however 
united by a common government. They oo- 
cupy the mountains immediately to the north 
and north west of the plain of Sudiya. The 
term Abor, as Lieut. Wilcox observes, is that 


o2 
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which the Assamese has applied to them and 
is not used by the people then- elves. Its 
signification is Indejii ndmt; and ;-.s might be 
supposed, it is given to tribes who have not 
been brought into subjection. The name by' 
which they designate themselves is Padnm. 

-They are in a very barbarous state ; but their 
disposition appears to lie frank ami friendly; 
and they have an undoubted claim to the title 
of independence, for they arc not only unsub¬ 
dued by a foreign power, but very jealous of 
their liberties at home. -Each tribe appears 
to have a democratic government of its own, 
called the raj —the res publica —and all its 
proceedings are ordered by the voice of the 
people met in open council. Nevoiihelcss 
they have their chiefs, w hose business it is to 
carry the will of the raj into execution. Lieut. 
Wilcox remarks, that the Alans are not parti¬ 
cular in their diet, but cat the llesh of the ele¬ 
phant, rhinoceros, hog, huilaloe, kid, and deer, 
as well.as fowls and ducks; bintlicy express 
an ahliorrencc of feeders on beef. The wild 
animals they make their prey by shooting them 
with poisoned arious; for they do not lind 
that the poison rcudeis the flesh unwholesome 
by its operation. It is obtained fiom the 
mountains still more distant than their own, 
which arc occupied bv the Bur-Ahois and 
Mecshmces, to tin* noitli cast. It is a root, 
which is biought to Sudiya Ibi sale in baskets 
containing 20 roots each ; and for live suc h 
baskets a string ol' beads is given, w mtl> a!.out 
two annas. When the mot is fieed from its 
fibrous coat it is pounded very line ; and (he 
powder being worked up with a nmeil.iginous 
vegetable juice is brought to a jelley or paste, 
which is smeared over the points of tin; at rows. 
Its power RFccrtainly great. Wc have seen 
it stated that an animal wounded with one of 
the poisoned arrows will fall before it can ad¬ 
vance a hunched yards ; but Lieut., Wilcox 
appears to ascribe a less rapid e licet to it. 
The Abors aic very paitial to spiiituoiis 
liquors and have a fermented liquor of 
their own. Their dress is sufficiently slight; 
and of its use for decency's sake they 
appear perfectly careless. They have a sort 
of dhootes made of the hark of the 1 tidal 
tree, which they tie abouttlieir loins, or use, as 
a mat to sit on, or for a pillow at night. They 
sometimes wear basket,or cane caps; and they 
have nearly all “some articleof woollen chess, 
varying from a rudely made blanket waist¬ 
coat to a comfortable and tolerably well shap¬ 
ed cloak.” Of the religion of the A hors w o 
have hoard nothing, except Dial they pay- 
some sort of worship to a mountain deity. . 

The TJar-Abors appear to be merely a supe¬ 
rior tribe of the same scattered family. They 
live in the higher ranges of mountains more 
distant from Assam; and are both more pow¬ 
erful, and in a somewhat higher .stale of 
civilization than the Abor# generally. They 
prefix Bor, or rather we imagine, J3 k»7i>/* with 
the guttural arh, is the well known adjective 
'great : and in this sense is applied l»y the As- 
V&mese to most eminent branch of all the rude 
tribes in their neighbourhood: and thus we 
have Bor-Nagaa, and JJor-Kangices, as well 


as Bor-Abors. Wc have seen a list of ns many 
as fourteen different chiefs of the Abors, with 
the particular localities of some of them spe¬ 
cified : hut it would not interest our readers. 
The population is considerable. 

The Mecshmces appear to be a different race 
mingled with the Bor-Abors, and rather look¬ 
ed down upon by them. Over the whole, the 
Sudiya Khava Gohdin appears to have so 
much influence as to able to give a sort of sate 
conduct through their territories to pilgrims 
to the Lama country, whose route lies that 
way from Sudiya. The journey from Sudiya to 
Ro/iemail, the first important town of the Lama 
country, is said to occupy twenty days. For 
eight ciays the traversing the country of the 
Mecshmces and Abors ; and on the sixteenth 
day lie reaches Bolilow, the frontier post of 
the Lama country. Koliemuli is reported to be 
a very line large city, with brick houses tince 
stoiies high, and having judges, collectors, 
soldiers, and all the apparatus of a civilized 
government. The Aboisand Mecshmces do not 
appear lo keep up any trade orintereomse with 
the Lama countiy themselves; hut indirectly 
lliev leewive cloth, and copper pots, and other 
articles fiom it. The aitieles which they 
biing to uiaiket themselves are chiefly musk 
and ivory : which we shall have to notice af- 
tciuauls when speaking of Sudiya as agential 
mail lor the tradeof the surrounding countries. 

Tin- - Tkibi.s about SrniYA.—We stated that 
the distiiet of .Sudiya was inhabited chiefly 
by refugee Khaniptccs, or Khaugtees, and 
Mnnluks ; and that the opposite plains on the 
south of tin; Briinihnpoottra, from the Maoma- 
icca country to the mountains which shut in 
Assam on the east, weic inhabited chiefly by 
Singphos and Kakoos,.wbo arc emigrants fiom 
the oiiginal seats of their respective tribes. 
A concise and accurate dcsciiplion of the 
u-lations of these tribes appeared in the Cal¬ 
cutta Christian Obstrnr for August, flora the 
pen of Captain Jenkins, to the Governor-Gene- 
ral's Agent and Commissioner ill Assam of 
which we shall take the libeity of borrowing 
the substance. 

Captain Jenkins remarks that the north east¬ 
ern district of Assam is occupied by two of the 
great Shan family, lie Khaniptccs and Sliing- 
plios. The dialects of these tribes differ very 
little from the Siamese and Biuincsc, aud the 
characters in use are essentially the same: 
and in consequence of the supremacy of the 
Burmese being established over their original 
provinces, with the inhabitants*of which the 
Khamptec and Singhoemigiants of Assam arc 
still in constant communication, the Burman 
language is in a manner known to all of them. 
The Slians are a much finer and more intelli¬ 
gent people than the Burmese, and ten times 
as numerous ; since their kindred races ex¬ 
tend throughout the country whence arise all 
the mighty rivers from the Brumhapoottra to 
the Yung Kian, or river of Nankin. They 
occupy entirely the two frontier provinces of 
the Burman Empire, Hookoom and Moong- 
koom: they occupy all the east bank of the 
Irawadee ; they stretch down the Salwen. to 
Tenasserim ; and Laos, Siam, and Cochin- 
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China are their proper countries! they coin- we find the same names of places on the bor- 
posc half the population of Yunari.a p eat 'lers of Assam and on the other side of the in- 
pioportion of that of Sedition, and stretch up t Jivciing mountains, on the borders of Ava. 
into that district which has always bullied the The Knkoos arc intermingled with the Sing- 
Chinese, between Tibet, Tartary and Scchucn; plios, and are counted inferior to them. Yet 
whilst Assam is chiclly populated by theover- they are not a distinct people, nor in a servilo 
pourings of this great people. The Kacliaresc condition : they are divided into four different 
arc Shuns; and the Ahonis, the governing tribes. 

race of Upper Assam for many centuries. Before the plunder of Assam corrupted 
are a tribe from the highest eastern sources them, the Singphos carried on the cultivation 
of the Irawadec, and until very lately they of their fields, and other industrious i> ecu pa- 
kept up a communication with their pa- tions, through the service of the poorer and 
rent stock. more destitute of their own people, who sold 

The Khamptecs of Sudiya are but a few themselves either to a temporray or perpetual 
thousands in number. They arc under the bondage to their chiefs, or more prosperous 
government of their own chief, the Khava Go- countrymen. But latterly all inferior services 
hein, who acknowledges the British supro- were performed by the Assamese captives, 
macy, and yields obedience to the commands whom they carried off ami reduced to sla- 
of our authorities. No revenue has yet been veiy, and cither retained for their own use or 
draivu from them ; but they arc under ohliga- sold to neighbouring tribes. These unhappy 
tions to supply a military contingent for .he people wcic kept in a proportion In their mas- 
sevice of the state, upon the plan mentioned tors of lifly to one. Their law of inheritance 
in a preceding part. They are a people *n is singular. Whatever he the number of sons, 
whom hunting and plundcting are much more .ill the property is divided between the eldest 
agreeable than industrious labour; and their and the youngest. The former takes the landed 
natural indolence has berni of late aggiuvutcd estate, or the place ofsettlement. and the. title; 
by the introduction of opium to a melancholy and the. later receives all the personal proper- 
extent. The soil is rich and fertile in a high ty. The other hrotheis, with their lamiles, 
degree, and wants only the hands of industry continue with the chief. 

to make it extremely productive ; the jungles The Singphos of Assam have mingled up 
abound witli game, and the elephants yield many of the superstitions of their neiglihouis 
considerable supplies of ivory ; and the livcis i w ith tin; religion of Gandnma, who licvertlie- 
at a short distance from Sudiya furnish a j less has a temple and piiest in each of their 
good quantity of gold. The natural advan-! principal villages. Tney practise polygamy 
tages of the district are therefore very great.! without restraint, hut make mi distinctions. 
Both the Khampteesand the Singphos use the , amongst their childien, whether their mothers 
musket and ball for bringing down their aie Singphos or of a lorei £1 nation ; and they 
game; but their chief rcsouiee is in the poi- hold inianticidc in aidiorrenee. In disposing 
son, formerly mentioned.as an aitiele of trade of the dead, their customs rese.mlVto 'those of 
with the Aliors. They do not, Iiowever, use the Ivhassias.of ('herra-pnonjee. They some- 
it with bows and arrows, but with a limbed ‘ times keep the dead for many years, in order 
ramrod nearly as thick ns the bme of the gun, that due^iotiee of iiis death and funeral may 
and sullicicntly long to allow the baib to pio- be icei ived by every one. who lias any right 
jeel from the piece. The poison is laid on 1 to that mark of irspcct, anti offence may be 
behind tli e bath in the shape of a black paste ; 1 avoided. 

and at the other end of the ramrod is a leaden ! The ionic from Assam to Ava passes from 


counterpoise to the barb. The weight of the i tin: now to the old .settlements of the Sing- 
raiiind picvcnts its being canicd far when phos. It is usually describe! indeed, us coin- 
shot; and therefore it is necessary for the meiteing at liungpore, at the south eastern 
hunter to find out the hack of the beast he extiemity of Upper \ssaiu. From that point 
wishes to make his prev, and patiently to wait it takes a noitli enstcily direction, skhting 
in a convenient position for his passing by. the whole of the southern boundary of (lie 
When a wound, however, is given, its effect coimtiy of the Burseetiapulec, neatly to the 
is sure. place wheie the Bonrcc Billing tinovs off iho 

According to the late Contain Neufvillc, Noa Pilling. In this neighbourhood is new 
(Asiatic Researches, vol. xvi.) the Singpliosc Becsa, whieli is subject to the British supre- 
are divided into twelve classes which aie macy : anil in a line a little to the cast of 
named after their respective chiefs or daunts, south fioin it lies old Bcssa, where the inter- 
arid therefore the term “The Twelve Chiefs'’ veningliills cud ; and thenee the route passes 
is used to designate the whole rac e eollee- through a line populous, cultivated country, 
tivcly. The Becsa Gaum, l»nffa Guinn, and eight days’ march to Mogaurn or Moongkoom, 
Lutlcao Gaum, are the most influential of their from w hich there is an open road, ns well as 
race ; but they have no acknowledged supre- river navigation, to the capital of Ava. The 
macy over the rest: and, indeed, but little distance between n«w and old Bcrsii is only 
union exists between the different clans, al- ten davs’ march, when the march is from dawn 
though they sometimes combine for praticu- to noon. The nature of the route is thus do- 
lar purposes. The Singphos who liaveemig- scribed by Captain Neufvillc: “ It lias been 
rated into Assam retain the distinctions of regularly traversed for a scries of years, and 
their original state, and designate tllcir new is universally asserted to present no diffieul- 
scttlements by the same names as those from tics of any formidable nature: indeed the 
which they at tirst proceeded ; and therefore greater part is describe*! as being excellent 
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winding ronnd the high hills, and except in 
one or two instances with no very great angle 
of acclivity. Water is in abundance through¬ 
out, except at two places, the fourth halt from 
Namroop, and at the hill Tlicckeetaon, where 
it is scarce, but not altogether deficient." 
Five thousand of the Burmese troops appear 
to have marched over this ground at once; 
and elephants and other beasts of burden 
have traversed it on all occasions. There can 
be no doubt therefore of its being perfectly 
racticable to British troops, with all their 
aggage ; and ns the Singphos who have con¬ 
tinued nt old Beesa retain their respect for the 
chief of their clan who is now settled at new 
Beesa, and he is subject to our authority, the 
road may be considered open to us entirely. 

Trade of Sudiya. —In fomcr times Sudiya 
appears to have been the entrepot of a very 
considerable trade ; for which, indeed, its 
position is admirably adapted. It has well 
defined routes, converging to it as a central; 
point from Tibet, Chinn, and the Berman 
Empire; through which the productions of 
these countries, and nil the rest either depend¬ 
ing upon them or intervening between them, 
may be brought: and its communication with 
India is always open by the noble stieatnof 
the Brumliapoottra. The nncieut trade, how¬ 
ever, was entirely gone, or very nearly so, 
when the cuuntiy was added to the British 
possessions: and the previous political con-, 
vulsions sufficiently account for its dcsliuction. 
Its revival was one of the first attempts made 
by the late Mr. Scott. He succeeded to a 
gratifying extent. We have seen it stated; 
that some time ago, the imports and exports! 
at Sudiya had risen to between 2.1,000 and' 
80,000 annually: but we could not 

make out from the statement, whether both the 
imports and the exports together liad reached 
that amount, or whether each of tlicqi singly 
had done so. Neither can we say what is the 
present amount; although we have every rea 
■on to believe that it is regularly increas¬ 
ing. 

The imports from the Indian side, and in a 
great degree of European manufactures, con¬ 
sist chiefly of cotton, broad cloth, muslins, 
long cloths, coloured handkerchiefs, chintz, i 
and indeed all kinds of cloth, glass-ware, 
earthen-ware, considerable quantities of sail, 
opium and spirits, tahacco, beetnl-nuts, and 
all the necessaries of life even to rice, particu¬ 
larly for the use of the troops. The returns 
for these commodities aie made in gold, 
silver, ivory, musk, copper pots, mu eject, 
roots of various sorts, and native weapons, 
such as daws, bows and arrows, and such 
like. 

This trade is not carried on l>y the proper 
inhabitants of Sudiya, but by enterprizing in¬ 
dividuals, natives of the Upper Provinces of 
Hiudooslan, who have found their way into 
these regions. Indeed, by far the greater part 
of the trade of all Assam is in the hands of 
this class of persons; and to their enterprise, 
Gowahattee owes touch of its rapid increase 
and prosperity. 


The gold with which the market of Sndiya 
is supplied is furnished to some extent by the 
beds of the neighbouring rivers, and even by 
that of the Brumliapoottra itself at the dis¬ 
tance of one or two days’ journey from the 
station. This precious metal, however, is 
found still more abundantly in the native re¬ 
gions of the Singphos, which are under the 
intluence of Ava. It is obtained in lumps of 
two and three sicca weight in the streams 
about Mogawam or Moong-Kooin ; which we 
mentioned in another page as the point 
at which the route from Assam to Ava 
! terminated in an open way to Umrapore 
j either by land or water. This region is rich 
also in oilier valuable products, and partieu- 
jlailyin emeralds and other precious stones. 

| They are found in a particular situation on the 
! side of certain hills about live days’journey 
from Moong-Kooin, within a district of three 
days’ extent; and where they are obtained by 
sinking pits through the alluvial deposits 
down to tiie rocky surface. They appear to 
he found in large masses, which it requires 
some contrivance ami labour to quarry. 
When a lyass is found too large to be moved, 
the miners have a way of breaking oil' such 
portions of it as they think desirable which 
is rather peculiar. Over the portion to be 
broken off they kindle a strong fire ; and when 
i>V this means the stone is intensely heated, a 
line is drawn about it with some peculiar li¬ 
quor, so as to define its extent, and then a 
heavey stone suspended by a proper contri¬ 
vance over the mouth of the pit is allowed to 
fall upon it, and the fracture is effected as de¬ 
sired. After the large masses are brought up 
they are cut into suitable shapes and sizes for 
the market by the help of a bow made of bam¬ 
boo with a string of twisted wire. This is 
drawn quickly across the stone like a saw; 
and its effect depends chiefly upon a sort of 
lapidary’s powder which they put upon it. 
The great destination of these precious stones 
is China, where they are in great demand, and 
fetch a high price: but the Burmans, as the 
paiamount authorities of the county, levy duty 
of about 21) percent, upon them at the mines. 
The number of people employed in procuring 
the stones is very great: and from the want of 
well defined rights of property, and general 
iriseemity attending a stale of barbarism,their 
richest prizes are won with much loss of life, 
ns not only individuals but whole villages are 
drawn into eoutcntiou respecting them. 

The Chinese merchants who convey these 
stones to their own country come from the pro¬ 
vince of Manway, which is part of the celestial 
Cmpirc the nearest and most accessible to our 
Eastern territories. Manway lies to the east of 
a range of mountains having the Singpho or 
Shan tribes immediately on the west; and the 
Chinese merchants have only to come across 
those mountains, bringing their goods on the 
backs of mules, and then a water passage is 
open to them down the Irawaddy until they 
reach the junction of the river on which 
Moong-Koom stands with the Irawaddy, which 
it takes tnem five days to ascend. These mer¬ 
chants bring to Moong-Koom, for the supply 
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of all the surrounding countries, clothes of realize at Sudiya for each musk varies from 
various sorts, hut particularly broad cloth, one to three rupees; and sometimes they ob- 
and nankeen, silks, boxes of various kinds, | tain even five rupees. Another considerable 
tea, earthen-ware, load plates, copper and i article of their tiaflie is the poisonous root, 
silver. Indeed silver is their chief article of j which lias been mentioned in a former page, 
import; and some considerable part of and is used by all the neighbouring tribes 
what they import to Moong-Koom iinds its with their weapons. They also bring into tho 
way to Sndiya. It conies in small lumps, with Sudiya market copper pots arid vessels, which 
a Chinese stamp and character on them. The come into their hands from thcLama country, 
lumps arc all of different sizes and weights, allhough they do not appear themselves to go 
and appear to be run into small holes formed there. When the hot season appioaehcs, and 
carelessly with the finger, and then stamped tho cotton tree comes into (lower, they take 
whilst the surface is still soft. Some pai l of their departure from Sudiya, and return to 
the silver of Sudiya is received from a mine their own mountains, taking with them in re¬ 
in the Bnrkamptce country to the south east turn for their own goods, worn out catlie for 
of the station, which is wrought by the Khu- slaughter, heads, and such commodities as 
noongs, a rude mountain tribe. There is rea- take the fancy of a savage people, 
son to think that this mine is rich ; but those The daws, or shoit swords, and other wea- 
to whom it belongs appear too much afraid pons in the Sudiya market are the workman- 
of exciting the cupidity of powerful neigh- ship of some of the native tribes to the south 
bouis by the rapid development of their wealth of the liriinihapootlva, and on the banks of 
to work it to a great extent. Its annual pro- the Irawaddy. They arc said to he formed 
tluce at present is valued at about 10,000 ru- of good steel: the price of tho daws varies 
pees. The Chinese silver is said to he very uoin Jour to ten rupees. 

pure ; yet coined rupees are preferred for cur- Should our hopes he realized respecting the 
rency by the people in the Assam twriloiics. tea cultivation about Sudiya, both its plains 
The vai inns chiefs tliciefore have taken advan- anil mountains w ill before long become settled 
tages of this preference to raise a revenue for with iudustiious inhabitants of such a cliarac- 
thcnisclvcs by coining. They buy up what is ter as to draw upon Bengal for much larger 
called the hutch silver, and by the admixture supplies of the great vaiicly of commodities 
of alloy, and a large charge for coining, are both indigenous and foreign w hich siie has to 
said to realize a profit of nearly ant per cent, furnish than now go to those quarters; and 
by turning it into puck* rupees. the surplus of their supplies will be diffused 

Tea is used as a constant beverage by all amongst the surrounding tribes so as to raise 
the tribes between old Beesa and the coniines the standard of their wants and introduce 
of China: and indeed the tea plant is found amongst them a higher state of civilization, 
cither in a wild or cultivated slate through the The sketch we have afcvcn of the existing 
whole range of that country. About Baesu trade will shew in what directions it may be 
itself it is said to he growing wild, to a bl ight expected to extend itself: hut-'wftlrc riches 
between four and eight feet. It is in the neigh "■<: may eventually be drawn out of the forests 
bourhoo.l of Palong that it is chiefly cnlij minus, ami agriculture of Sudiya and the ad- • 
vated. in a hilly tract between Senwcc and joining districts, we have no means of forming 
Mownay; the localities of which wc have not *>nv just opinion. We question whether it 
been able to discover in any of our maps. The "’ill not he found some years hence, to bo 
manufacture at Palong is said to amount to possessed of more natural wealth than any 
lakhs of maunds ; but it appears to he made other part of India whatever. Gold, silver, 
up very diltcrent from that in which tea iron, and lead, this country has already in 
is brought into the Canton market. The leaves eousidei able quantity ; aud, we believe, both 
arc first heated in water to a boiling tempera- «o»l and lime. What other treasures it may 
taro, and then packed away in pits or vats have of the same kind, wc cannot yet tell: but 
for several months, preserved from the access these are enough to excite great expectations 
of air, and finally crammed into earthen ves- There is one part of the trade of Sudiya, or 
scis or bamboos, which are carefully closed, rather of the tribes in its neighbourhood, of 
and despatched into all parts of the country. which we do not know how to speak, for we 
The ivory of the Sudiya market is brought have no accurate information respecting it: 
in chiefly by the Kamptecs and Singphos ol we mean the trade in slaves. When the Eng- 
the surrounding country, whose mode of shoot- *‘sh troops took possession of the country 
ing wild beasts, elephants as well as others, they sent home in freedom all the people of 
by a barbed and poisoned ramrod, has been Assam who were found by them in slavery 
already described. A few tusks are likewise amongst the otli er tribes : but we believe no 
obtained from the Meerces, Ahors , and Mish- systematic suppr ession of slave-dealing has 
meet, to the northward of Sudiya. It is from taken place cither in Assam or the surround- 
theso northern tribos that tho musk is chiefly mg countries. On the contrary, wc have un¬ 
procured. They bring in from 300 to 400 derstood that the Kpmptcc and Singjiho chiefs 
musks annually in the cold season; and al- in particular still maintain a constant traffic 
though a very rude and ignorant race they in slates. Wc hope to receive more infor- 
have sufficient cunning to adulterate their mation on this point; and it is our intention 
merchandize with considerable expertness, to take up the subject of Indian slavery go¬ 
by substituting small clots of blood for equal nerally, which has been allowed to sleep too 
quantities of the real musk. The price they long.— Friend of India. 
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THE JUDICIAL SYSTEM OF INDIA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE BENGAL IIURKARU AND CHRONICLE. 


Sir,—I have read Mr. Cameron's papers 
with the attention which is due to the produc¬ 
tions of a person who is likely to lake so con¬ 
siderable a part in Indian legislation, and as 
the principles contained in them will no 
doubt often be brought under discussion in 
the law commission, 1 wish to make a few re¬ 
marks upon them. 

It appears to me that the Regulations for 
introducing complete uniformity into the Ju¬ 
dicial Establishment, and for giving every 
court of original jurisdiction, with the speci¬ 
fied exceptions, exclusive jurisdiction, over 
all causes, civil and criminal, which arise 
within the limits of its district, i.<* a great im¬ 
provement in the administration of justice. 
The appointment of assessors I also think a 
salutary check upon the presiding Judge, and 
cannot fail to have a favorable influence upon 
the native population. 

; The constitution of the Supreme Court with 
three Judges, the appellate jurisdiction vested 
In a circuit Court of Appeal, and the arrange¬ 
ments of the circuits, all appear to me well 
calculated for the expeditious and satisfactory 
administration of justice. 

Hut there arc other recommendations of the 
learned gentleman which in my opinion, are 
questionable and otiieis highly objectionable. 

I very much doubt the expediency of enact¬ 
ing that the*p4x.tdings shall consist of anoiul 
altercation between the parties in open Court, 
with a power to each paily to cross-examine 
his adversary as to the statements made by 
bim. The parlies themselves insist often he 
incompetent to slate properly their complaint 
or their dclence, and must often be very un¬ 
equally matched in point of intellect ami dex¬ 
terity. Giving the utmost credit to the judge 
for patience and clearness of perception, it 
is hardly possible that from the statements of 
the parties lie should be able to get at the real 
merits of the controversy; and the personal 
collision of the litigants must lead to ebulli¬ 
tions of passion which it will hardly be possi¬ 
ble to restrain. When pleadings were ore 
tenus in England, they were conducted by re¬ 
tained advocates, and they were replaced by 
the insap convenient practice of statements in 

« ritirJT 

I would suggest that in India an attempt 
shoabjfbe made similar to that which is now 
going forward in England to render the writ- 
ten. plcadings more simple and appropriate, 
a»d that although it may be very expedient 
ttt'inbject Jhc parties to examination, a better 
opportunity should be provided for this pur¬ 
pose than the commencement of the suit. 

The, abolition not only of all stamps, but of 
fees of Court I cannot approve of. The ad¬ 
ministration of justice is not a legitimate 


source of revenue and the exaction of fees 
from suitors to be paid to the holders of sine¬ 
cure offices is most iniquitous. But I con¬ 
ceive that the administration of justice may 
fairly support its own expenses, if the tri¬ 
bunals are properly constituted and a reason¬ 
able compensation only is paid for efficient 
services. This is cheap justice—as a general 
rule the losing party must he supposed to 
have been wrong and to have blameably oc¬ 
casioned the litigation. The costs of that 
litigation ought to fall upon him and not upon 
his fellow citizens, 

I must for the same reasons still more ob¬ 
ject to the recommendation that the expenses 
of the witnesses on both sides in ail cases 
should be paid by tlie public. The abuses to 
which such a practice would lead would not, 
I fear, by prevented by the proposal that the 
judge should first ascertain whether witnesses 
arc material before they arc subpoenaed. 
The judge must try the cause before lie can 
determine upon the materiality of all the wit¬ 
nesses. The pioper check upon summoning 
unnecessary witnesses is to provide that they 
shall not be obliged to attend till their expen¬ 
ses are paid, and that these expenses shall 
he paid in the liist instance by the summoning 
party, u ho i.j to be repaid if he.succeeds in the 
suit and shew s that they were material. Tho 
alleged giicv.uice of postponing tiials on ac¬ 
count of the absence of the witnesses may 
easily lie remedied by requiring proof that 
their evidence is material, and that reasonable 
endeavours liavo been used to procure their 
attendance. 

To guard the public against the abuses of 
litigation to be carried on entirely at the 
public expense, it is recommended that at tho 
termination of the suit the judge shall punish 
by line and imptisonment or both, any party 
to the suit who in his opinion shall have been 
guilty of an attempt to prevent or obstruct the 
course of justice. 

To vest such a discretion in any judge I 
consider wholly inconsistent with the prin¬ 
ciples of a free Government. Supposing 
that no outrage has been committed amoun¬ 
ting to a contempt of Court, and requiring 
immediate and summary punishment, the 
legitimate authority of the judge who has 
pronounced his decree upon the matter in 
controversy is limited to a control over the 
costs of the suit. If a party has been guilty 
of forgery or perjury or any other crime in the 
course of tho suit, he ought to be prosecuted 
for it in due form, and have the means of de¬ 
fending himself. A law that no person 
should be permitted to commence or to resist 
any action unless at the peril of being both 
fined and imprisoned at the discretion of a 
judge would, I apprehend, often amount to a 
denial of justice. 
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Mr. Cameron, I observe, is one of those ; greater importance. In most cases it is not 
who <lo not deem it a right principle for the j of equally evil consequence even to the par- 
nrrangemeut of a system of Courts of Justice, ties themselves, whatever Ihcii circumstances 
that an inferior class of judges should be pro- may be, to make a mistaken decision as to 
vidcd.andless formal proceedings established, fifty pounds as to lifty thousand ; nor in a sen- 
fur the decision of small causes, than for tcnco of imprisonment for a year as in n sen- 
tliose which involve claims of greater value, tcnce of death. Lastly, the smaller claims nre 
A small sum, lhej r say, is of as much moment everywhere hy far Ihc most numerous class, 
to a poor man as a largo one to a richer, and and taken altogether would occupy the most 

the poor man has an equal right to a per- time, if they were to bo tried with the same 

fed administration of the law ; but Ibis can formalities as the most important cases. No 
scarcely bo adopted 1o practice, and is, at j stale can find and pay judges of the highest 
least, opposed to the established usage of at- j qualilicalions in suiheient number for all 
most all countries in Uie world in all times. ! cases, and jet it is desirable that as many sueh 

There has hardly ever been any civilized j judges sould - bo employed as can be found 

estate in which there have not been inferior j and retained ! Siirclv, it is only plain sense 
(Joints, and more summary modes of proceed- i to say, that these shall he employed upon Iho 
ing- for i lie settlement of petty disputes; and ! most dilliuult and important cases, rather than 
if the means by which justice must he ad- upon the ordinary and trilling ones, if laws 
ministered, and someof the incidents of law, of aie reduced to so mucli simplicity, thatall are 
pi.ipcity, and of crime arc considered, reason equally able to” understand limn, then, all 
appears to justify this usual course. For the Couits may he similaily constituted; bufat 
most part,Whetc the claim is trifling, the present it is desiiable to have some of a more 
circumstances on which it depends are not d!"- powerful constitution than can lie imparted to 
(ioiiH. A small debt does not usually involve nil. for the purpose of dealing with those clas- 
a veiy long account ; a dispute about n cot- ses of eases in which the greatest diilicuities 
tage ilocs not often depend upon nn*ntrioate ; are to lie overcome. 

title; a claim of a hundred pounds rarely j 1 hope you will excuse the liasiy nature of 
makes it necessary 1o explain the doctrine of | these rcmntks. J have been obiged to put 
trusts and uses. Again, the consequences i down the arguments as they necuricd to me 
which arc attached to the decision of small j not having time to attend to methodical ar- 
i laims, do not so urgently require caution | rangeincnl. 

ami sureness of judgment as actions of [ An Enolisii Lawyer, 


LETTER I. 


Sir,- When we consider tlie amazing inllu- happiness mainly depends, and it is ajsp by no 
cnee of laws in determining the happiness and means qnlikely that some rays ol Yfeflectcd, 
forming the character of nations, it scents til- light may reach England herself, and that/, 
most impossible to attach too much importance many highly beneficial principles will makti 
1o tlie Law Commission which is now dclibo- more rapid progress in public opinion at 
rating among us. The next four or five years home after they have had a successful trial in 
will he the birth time of institutions which the experimental field of India, 
will last for ages, and the direction which will 1 also consider it a matter of immense iin- 
be given to the ini nil of the country in this portanee that llii- 1 attempt was not made un¬ 
short period will be carried on through count- til the spirit of liberal investigation which has 
less generations. Sueli is the impression with grown up of late years in all. departments.of 
which I have always regarded this moment- knowledge had shed a new light over the in¬ 
cus Commission, and such 1 contend is the tricaeies of English law. Kail the Law Corn- 
impression with which it ought to be re- mission been established in the time of War- 
garded by every body who has the welfare of ren Hastings, the consequences might have 
India or of mankind at large at heart. India been fatal. The dnctiinc of the perfection 
is not the only country which is being logos- and infallibility of English law was then un¬ 
iat ctl for. Bin-mall, Thibet and China itself disputed ; men's minds had been accustomed 
will, as they have been accustomed to do in t o see it analysed and its dilfercnt parts brought 
former ages, tako their law-s or the spirit of to t lie test of reason ; the gold was still, mixed 
their laws from India, and the Mahoinmc- up in one indistinguishable lump with the 
dan nations to the north-west will profit by dross, and the certain consequence of any at- 
tlie example of the improved institutions of tempt at .comprehensive legislation at. that 
of a country with which they are so nearly time would have bqpn that either tip) whole 
connected. In a large sense the Law Commis- body of English law would have been inlro- 
sion is a systematic application of tbc superior dueoifwith all its absurdities or it would have 
intelligence of the people of the west to the becurejcctcdiiitheinass,audthcpcrsongon- 
promotion of the happiness of their brethren in trusted with the. work of legislation would 
tlie east in that particular on which human have fallen hack on the Mahonimcdan and 
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Hindu systems, or, what would perhaps have 
been still worse, on the unassisted results 
of their own refleotion. 

The English law is worthy of all respect as 
the system by, or in spite of, which we have be¬ 
come what we are, and its defects, though no 
doubt great, are easily accounted for. It has 
gradually grown up in a rudo age. A great 
part of it has never been reduced to writing. 
When any question is referred to a professional 
man, instead of going directly to the law be 
Tigs to hunt up and dotvn through his books of 
reports to find, if he can, a case in point; and 
if not, to collect from a comparison of a num¬ 
ber of analogous cases what is likely to be the 
decision in this particular case. Then the 
criminal law is barbarously cruel as was to he 
expected from the age in which it originated. 
Then as people grew more humane, in order 
to correct this excessive cruelty of the law, 
various clumsy expedients were adopted in 
the administration of it, the effect of which 
was that the escape of the innocent was favor¬ 
ed as much as that of the guilty.* To these 
causes must be added the just and salutan 
dread which was entertained of the arbitrary 
power of the crown which induced the friends 
of liberty pertinaciously to adhere to the old 
forms of law which favored the escape of the 
necuscd, and to add new provisions to the 
same effect whenever opportunity offered. 
The escape of a criminal here and there was 
considered, and very properly so, al|£cr evil 
than the suppression of the liberties ofa nation, 

. and the absurdity ofliaving none but freehold¬ 
ers to sit on a juryin cases of treason, was over¬ 
looked, and a provision to this effect was even 
inserted in the bill of rights by persons who 
remembered ~&ie sacrifice of a Russell and 
Algernon Sydney. Although the civil law 
was a more excellent rule for the decision of 
questtpiS' between man and man than our own 
rude dud inartificial system, our patriots stout¬ 
ly and successfully resisted theintroduction of 
it because it was based on tho recognition of 
arbitrary authority in the person of the sove¬ 
reign. This preference of bad law liberty 
over good law without it will be found to 
ran through the whole of our history, and these 
ideas are so interwoven in the uiinils of Eng¬ 
lishmen, that it will yet take a long time to 
separate them. The same men (Coke for in¬ 
stance) jrho professed the utmost reverence for 
fheWst absurd dogmas of English law in the 
Owtmi«f justice, maintained the freedom of 
' ^thOljpiioUin Parliament. The two things were 
-vtll** great extent identical in those days. 
S&e undue facilities of escape to the accused, 
which are so ruinous to the proper execution 
of criminal justice, furnished the only means 
of escape from the judiciary attacks of govern- 
•' ment and the maintenance of the old English 
Wlaw with all its imperfections, was the only 
shield against the introduction of tbearbi- 
trarycoEe of imperial Rome. 


F»r instance the acquittal of priwmew in consaquimce oi 
flaws in the indictment, the ueceseity of there br- 
■mg two witnesses to ^Core a charge of perjury or treason 
end the practice followed by judges of urging a prisoner who 
has rohatarfly pleaded gultyto withdraw his plus. 


Things have now happily changed. Liberty 
and bad law are no longer synonimous in Eng¬ 
land. The people have in effect taken the 
government into their own hands, and they are 
therefore no longer afraid of the law being 
used for the suppression of their liberties. 
There is no longer any object to be gai ned by cry¬ 
ing up either the law or the mode of administer¬ 
ing it as the perfection of reason. The fear of 
theintroduction of the civil law and. of vin¬ 
dictive state prosecutions has vanished, and 
people dare now to acknowledge that there are 
parts even of our ancient English system which 
might be altered for the better. Prejudices 
have relaxed, codification and improvements 
in the administration of the law have actually 
commenced, and it may be hoped that in the 
course of another half century our judicial 
system will be brought much nearer to tho 
standard of reason and of real liberty than.our 
ancestors had any conception of. Imperfections 
in the law may assistin the acquisition of liber¬ 
ty, because the same thing that favors the escape 
of the criminal also favors that of the perse¬ 
cuted patriot, but when liberty has once been 
attained, such expedients are no longer ne¬ 
cessary, hnd we have then simply to consider 
what will be most conducive to the elucida¬ 
tion of truth and the punishment of the guilty 
without being embarrassed by any culiateral 
consideration whatever. 

This detail was necessary to explain the re¬ 
lation in which the English law ought, as ( 
conceive, to stand to our new Indian law. It 
should be regarded as a store-house of rich 
experience, but by no means as a perfect mo¬ 
del for implicit imitation. Its rules ought in 
every case to be consulted and compared with 
the corresponding enactments of the existing 
Indian lews, the civil code, the code Napo¬ 
leon, and the Louisian code, and if T mistake 
not, whenever they differ widely from, what 
reason and experience dictate, the deviation 
may be easily traced to the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of our political history above describ¬ 
ed. The very imperfections of English law 
will serve as a guide to us by pointing out the 
errors which we have to avoid. 

I may now also observe without fear of be¬ 
ing accused of taking up my opinions without 
due consideration, that I entertain a great 
dread of the appointment of English lawyers 
of the old school to the Law Commission,and my 
delight was proportionality great when I dis¬ 
covered by the publication of Mr. Cameron’s 
Ceylon papers that that gentleman at least 
does not belong to it. As far as I can judge 
from these documents, ho appears to be able 
to distinguish the usefnl from the useless in 
law as well as in other public affairs, and not 
to be disposed to consider every part a sys¬ 
tem beneficial because it has upon the whole 
been productive of more good than evil. He 
is evidently one of those few who, having 
analysed the mass, are prepared to take the 
pure metal and to reject the dross, instead of 
taking the whole, good and bad, together, 
which is still the ease with the majority. 

It may be supposed that I have laid too 
maoh stress upon this point and conjured up 
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fears which have no foundation in fact. Snell 
however is far from boing the case.'Even in 
Calcutta indiscriminate admirers of English 
law arc to be found, who do not hesitate to 
defend as the results of profound legislation, 
practices which were the mere temporary ex¬ 
pedients of a half-civilized people struggling 
to defend their lives and liberties at almost 
any cost from the judiciary persecutions of 
the Crown. Of this class is your correspon¬ 
dent the English Lawyer. But I must not 
speak of him with disrespect. His letters are 
able, moderate and reasoned as well as they 


conld be on that side of the question, I be¬ 
lieve they contain all that an English lawyer 
of the old school could say against Mr. Came¬ 
ron’s propositions, and as I always intended 
from the first appearance of that gentleman’s 
papers to publish my views on the subject of 
them, I shall now take these letters as my text 
and answer in detail the objections which are 
set forth in them. In regard to style I cannot 
do better than imitate my opponent, whose 
compositions arc distinguished by a tune of 
gravity and decorum which is peculiarly suit¬ 
ed to the nature of the subject treated of by us. 


LETTER II. 


The objections to Mr. Cameron’s recom¬ 
mendations contained in my learned friend 
the English Lawyer's first letter, may be con¬ 
veniently considered under two heads. 1. Ob¬ 
jections to the method of pleading recommen¬ 
ded ; and 2. Objections to the arrangements 
recommended for casting the burden of the 
expense to he borne by the suitors upon that 
class of them only on whom it can justly fall 
in the shape of punishment. 

My reply to each of these classes of objec - 
tions will form the subject of a separate let¬ 
ter, and after that I shall proceed to the 
consideration of my learned friend's second 
communication. 

On the first branch the subject my learn¬ 
ed friend says, “ 1 very much doubt the expe¬ 
diency, of enacting that the pleadings shall 
consist of an oral altercation between the par¬ 
ties in open Court, with a power to each party 
to cross examine his adversary as to the state¬ 
ments made by him. The parties themselves 
mast often he incompetent to slate properly 
their complaint or their defence, and must of¬ 
ten be very unequally matched in point of in¬ 
tellect and dexterity. Giving the utmost cre¬ 
dit to the Judge for patience and clearness of 
perception, it is hardly possible that from the 
statements of the parties he should be able to 
get at the real merits of the controversy, and 
the personal collision of the litigants must 
lead to ebullitions of passion which it will 
hardly be possible to restrain. When plead¬ 
ings were ore tenus in England they were con¬ 
ducted by retained advocates, and they were 
replaced by the more convenient practice of 
statements'in writing.” 

It will be seen by his 6th recommendation 
that Mr. Cameron has no intention of depriv¬ 
ing the parties of the benefit to be derived 
from legal assistance whenever they can ob¬ 
tain it. I am perfectly sensible how inconve¬ 
nient it is that parties should conduct their 
own case, and heartily wish that suitors in In¬ 
dia were never driven to the necessity of do¬ 
ing so. What I desire is that the pleadings 
should be an official note made under the di¬ 
rection of the Judge, of the statements which 


| have been elicited from each party by an exa¬ 
mination in chief carried on by his own advo¬ 
cate, and a cross-examination carried on by 
the advocate of his adversary. 

My learned friend thinks it is hardly possi¬ 
ble that from the statements of the parties the 
Judge should be able get atfthe real merits of 
the controversy. 

1 am far from wishing to deny the difficulty 
of accomplishing this end by any means, bnt 

1 think the mode proposed is the one by which 
that difficulty is reduced to a minimum. The 
written pleadings in the Mofussil Courts are 
frequently mere nonsense and impertinence. 
They are sometimes so unintelligible that the 
Judge on the day of hearing, not being able 
to comprehend them, t infos down the verbal 
statement of both parties and Jjiei^enters into 
the evidence; that is to say, enters into evi¬ 
dence which has been prepared by either party 
no to meet the real merits of the case, but to 
support Lis own unintelligible statements and 
to rehut the unintelligible statements of bis 
adversary. 

Add to this, that no means are taken to 
ascertain whether the party has any reasona¬ 
ble ground for Ids own statements, or for 
disputing those of his adversary, and it will 
be seen, i think, that the ploadings, instead 
of helping the Judge to arrive at the merits 
of the controversy, serve in general the pur¬ 
pose of preventing him from ever reaching 
them. 

My learned friend suggests that in India an. 
attempt should be made, similar to that which 
is now going forward in England, to render 
the written pleadings more simple and appro¬ 
priate. 

I submit that the defects of Indian plead¬ 
ings are quite different from those of the, 
English pleadings. The English pleadings' 
are so encumbered with needless technicalities 
that they arc unintelligible to the suitors, fill'd 
frequently so general as to convey little- 
formation to the initiated of the real maffg|T 
to be tried. But, these are defects in the rfylfc 
tem itself, and there is no want of skill ,ltt 
those who apply it. 

2 
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In India Ibe defects are—1. That there is 
no system of pleading. 

2d. That there arc no practitioners except 
in the capital who could apply it if there were 
one. 

The remedy of the first, by drawing up and 
publishing a system of pleading, would be of 
no avail so long as the second remains unre¬ 
medied. To supply a body of learned and 
practised pleaders is impossible, but to im¬ 
pose upon the Judge the duty of dictating the 
form in which tho statements of the parties 
shall be officially recorded, when he has dis¬ 
covered, by a careful examination, what it is 
they really have to alledge against each other, 
is only to impose upon him a duty which, 
however onerous in itself, cannot fail most 
materially to lighten those which lie must 
necessarily sustain in the subsequent stages 
of the cause. Even if the want of qualifi¬ 
ed pleaders did not render the English 
system impracticable, I confess that if I 
were legislating for a people having no at¬ 
tachment for the existing forms of procedure, 

I should not hesitate to make the same recom¬ 
mendation; because I am satisfied that by 
this mode of proceeding the questions of law 
and fact, which the parties have substantial 
ground for raising, will be separated from 
those which, when the Judge docs not inter¬ 
vene, they raise for the sole purpose of ein- 
barnsSing caoh other. 

My learned friend goes on to say, “ although 
it may be very expedient to subject the par¬ 
ties to examination, a better opportunity 
should be provided for this purpose than the 
commencenictfY of the suit," and here I have 
the misfortune to differ toto ialo from him. 

I beg it may be remembered that, the majori¬ 
ty of the natives of India do not sferuple to 
support their own statements and to rebut those 
of their adversary by forgery and perjury when 
other means fail, and that it may he consider¬ 
ed how much of these dreadful mischiefs will 
be prevented by the cross-examination of the 
parties at the very beginning of the suit in 
tbc presence of an impartial and euligbteued 
Judge. 

I wish the parties could he examined at the 
very moment when it enters into the head of 
que of them to become a plaintiff, and before 
$Ke pan have devised any frudulenl merfns of 

forcing his real or pretended rights, and 
1 would therefore institute this examination as 
soon as possible after the intention to sue be¬ 
comes known to the Court. 

From the moment that a party has been 
made, by examination and cross-examination, 
.to state the particulars of his own case, and of 
the evidence by which lietneans to support it; 
from that moment It becomes almost impossi¬ 
ble for him' to invent any new fraud with a 
chance of success. In most cases the party 
will be.compelled by this proceeding to dis¬ 
close the real truth, hut oven when he succeeds 


in imposing a fiction upon the Court, he must 
still confine his future endeavours to the sup¬ 
port of that particular fiction, instead of choos¬ 
ing among all the various fraud# by which 
the case of his adversary might bo rebutted. 

I feet the deepest conviction that a Court of 
Justice in India will be converted by this re¬ 
form coupled witli some others, from an arena 
in which the more skilful villain triumphs over 
the less skilful, into a school of practical mo¬ 
rality which will do more to correct the pre¬ 
vailing vices of an oriental population than 
any other human institution. 

That part of my learned friend’s letter in 
which apprehension is expressed that the per¬ 
sonal collision of the litigants must lead to 
ebullltious of passion seems more particularly 
to be founded upon the misconception that 
Mr. Cantcrou intended the discussion to he 
conducted by the parties themselves, instead 
of by professional advocates wherever they 
can be had, and 1 imagine that the expression 
used by him—“ an oral altercation between 
the parties,” must have given rise to this iuis- 
couccptiAn, and also to the supposition that he 
contemplated an uneontroullcd, and disorderly 
contest. The phrase" oral altercation”seems 
to have been borrowed from Mr. Sergeant 
Stephen’s excellent treatise on pleading; 
p. 31: and Mr. Cameron appears to have meant 
by it only, as the learned Sergeant certainly 
did, that the parties or their advocates should 
address the Court alternately, not that they 
should do so irregularly ami in the wny 
of mutual interruption, which is perhaps the 
more usual meaning of an altercation, and ho 
seems to have used the expression “ between 
the parties” not as distinguishing them from 
their professional advocates, but in the same 
sense as is given to the term when we speak 
of written pleadings as the statements of the 
parties. 

Notwithstanding this explanation, however, 
I am bound to admit that even in such an al¬ 
tercation as 1 suppose Mr. Cameron to have 
contemplated, unseemly ebullition of passion 
may have place, especially where no advo¬ 
cates are employed. But I cau extenuate the 
force of the objection by pointing out that 
in the East, the respect usually shewn to 
superiors is so great, that such an ebullition 
is not likely to occur hi the presence of an 
European Judge. An artful and fraudulent 
statement, or one enforced, with the appear¬ 
ance of passion assumed for effect, is much 
more to be guarded against than an involun¬ 
tary burst of genuine feeling. By this consi¬ 
deration, I say 1 extenuate the force of the 
objection, and I think that I entirely get rid 
of its effect upon the practical conclusion by 
pointing out that the ebullilious of passion 
which do sometimes occur in England when 
the prosecutor and accused ure confronted 
before a Magistrate, are not considered evils 
of such weight as to counterbalance the great 
advantage to truth and justice, which result 
from such a proceeding. 
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LETTER III. 


I now pass on to the second class of objec¬ 
tions made by my learned friend, viz. objec¬ 
tions to the arrangements recommended by 
Mr. Cameron for casting the burthen of ex¬ 
pense to be borne by the suitors upon that 
class of them only, upon whom it can justly 
fall in the shape of punishment. 

He says “ I conceive that the administra¬ 
tion of justice may fairly support its own ex¬ 
penses." 

Before I discuss the question in the abstract, 

I wish to observe that an attempt to make the 
administration of justice in India under Bri¬ 
tish Government, support its own expenses, 
would assuredly produce a total denial of jus¬ 
tice, an abandonment of the first duty of Go¬ 
vernment, and a reduction of society to a state 
of nature. This, however, depends on the pe¬ 
culiar circumstances that the judicial func¬ 
tionaries belong to that country in which of 
all others the value of money is lowest, and 
which is the richest in the world ; while the 
people to whom juslico is to be administered, 
inhabit a very poor country, and one in which 
the value of money is extremely high. Hav¬ 
ing adverted to these circumstances, I nowdis- 
miss them for the purpose of considering the 
question upon general principles. 

Although I strongly recommend that litiga¬ 
tion should be a pecuniary burthen upon 
those whose conduct makes it necessary, yet 
I cannot agree that the amount necessary to 
keep up an efficient Judicial Establishment, 
is a criterion by which the amount of the 
burthen can be adjusted. 

The principal effect of a good Judicial 
establishment both in its civil and criminal 
capacity ought to be preventive. ! 

The ideal perfection of such an establish¬ 
ment is that the certainty of obtaining imme¬ 
diate justice through its intervention should 
prevent the causes of litigation from coming 
into existence. Let us suppose for a moment 
this ideal perfection attained, there would be 
Courts of Justice with doors always open, but 
no suitor would have occasion to enter them. 
Tnc expense of keeping them open must then 
be defrayed entirely by the public which 
would derive such inestimable benefits from 
them. This perfection is of course unattain¬ 
able ; but the supposition of it illustrates the ! 
principles I am considering, and though it be 
unattainable, it is not unapproachable. No 
man can doubt that in every country possess¬ 
ing a civilized government, a considerable 
quantity of injustice is prevented by the exis¬ 
tence of courts of justice ; probably the quan¬ 
tity thus prevented is much greater than the 
quantity redressed, and I acknowledge myself 
sanguine enough to believe that a much near¬ 
er approach to the supposed perfection may 
be made than we have over yet soet^in prac¬ 
tice. 


It follows from this view of the subject that 
the amount of pecuniary burthen to be im¬ 
posed upon the culpable suitor is not to be 
regulated with reference to the expenses of 
the judicial establishment; in other words, 
that the notion of making the administration 
of justice support its own expenses must be 
abandoned. 

The amount of pecuniary burthen to bo im¬ 
posed upon file culpable suitor might how¬ 
ever be regulated with reference to those ex¬ 
penses which arise out of the particular suit, 
leaving the expense of maintaining the Judi¬ 
cial Establishment in u state ready for action 
to he defrayed by the public. f According to 
this principle, the burthen of paying the ex¬ 
penses of witnesses ought to fall upon the 
culpable suitor, but the question still remains, 
on whom ought the burthen to fall in the first 
instance, and before it lias been ascertained 
who is the culpable suitor—on the public or 
ou the blameless suitor? I answer on the 
puplic; because, if it falls on the blameless 
suitor, it operates to deter him from asserting 
his just rights, it is a penalty upon seeking 
redress, and an impediment in the way of 
that preventive effect of the Judicial Esta¬ 
blishment which is its most important result. 
This preventive effect depends entirely upon 
the efficacy which the Judicial Establishment 
is believed by the public to possess in redress¬ 
ing wrongs, and the bclifcf of the public in 
this respect depends upon its actual ellicacy 
in redressing wrongs whenever they arc com¬ 
mitted. It will sometimes happen that both 
parties arc culpable, and then the burthen 
should be distributed accordingly. It will 
sometimes happen that neither parly is culpa¬ 
ble, but this will occur generally when the 
suit has been instituted to decide disputable 
questions of law upon admitted facts, and 
when consequently the expense 1 am now con¬ 
sidering is not incurred. It may occur, how¬ 
ever, in a case of disputable facts, but so very 
rarely that although according to the princi¬ 
ple, the burthen should in that case be borne 
by the public, yet it is hardly worth while to 
make such eases an exception from the general 
rule that the expense of proving facts should 
fall, if the proof is given, upon the party who 
requires them to be proved ; and if the proof 
fails, upon the party who undertakes to pro. 
duce it. 

From these considerations it is clear that 1 
the amount of pecuniary burthen imposed up¬ 
on culpable suitors opght to be sufficient to 
defray those expenses which arise out of the 
particular suit. But it does not follow from 
these considerations that it sliouW not be 
moroathan sufficient for that purpose. There' 
is in truth another most important principle, 
according to which the amount of this burtfaed 
ought to be reguiatod, and according to which 
it ought frequently to be made more than suf- 
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flcient to defray the expenses Which arise oat 
of the particular suit. I mean the principle 
that culpable litigation is an offence from 
which men must be deterred by the fear of 
punishment. The panishnient ofthis offence 
(fine enforced by imprisonment) is to be in* 
dieted according to the scheme of judicature 
■ ptopbsed for Ceylon, not indirectly nor under 
Afeigned name, but expressly as a punish- 
mentfor the offence. The nature of the of¬ 
fence is to be declared openly by the Judge, 
theopinion of the assessors is to be token and 
recorded, and the quantity of punishment is 
to depend upon those considerations which do- 
tormine it in respect of all other offences. 

Whether or not the specific money with 
which these tines are paid, should be paid 
over to the Judges as part of their salary ; 
whether or not the sum so raised should be set 
In the public accounts against the expenses 
of the judicial establishment, seem to me to 
be mere questions of fiscal arrangement with 
which we hare no concern in this discussion. 

, The imposition of fees and stamps can only 
be justified, I apprehend, upon the ground 
that they operate as a punishment upon cul¬ 
pable litigation. The only other imaginable 
g ?@uttd of justification is that they are a good 
hue, which is so manifestly untrue that I need 
hot waste argument upon it. They have in¬ 
deed, when considered as a tax, nothing to re¬ 
commend them even to the fancy, but the cir¬ 
cumstance that they are levied in Courts of 
Justice, and usually applied to defray the 
cost of those establishments. 

Considered as a punishment, fees and stamps 
appear to me in ail repeets less efficacious 
than the fines which Mr. Cameron has propos¬ 
ed to substitute for them. 

The actions from which it is intended that 
men should abstain through fear of ,this pu¬ 
nishment are those which may be described 
.generally as dishonest, or vexatious, or frivol¬ 
ous litigation. In one word culpable litiga¬ 
tion. 

The penalty intended to he the consequence 
pf tyege actions, when it assumes the shape of 
fees and stamps, falls in the first instance upon 
every body who may by possibility have incur- 
ed.it or be about to incur it. Afterwards in¬ 
deed it is shifted on to the person who has ac¬ 
tually incurred it if any such person there he, 
Sad provided he happen to be of ability to 
pay it. But foherwiso it is suffered to remain 
where it first alighted. 

Where neither of the parties to a suit is just¬ 
ly obnoxious to any penalty, as when they arc 
tperely applying to Judicial authority for the 
Ipilittoa of a question of law which the iegis- 
laturehas not adequately expounded, the ef¬ 
fect ijf the penalty is pure, gratuitous mischief. 
The money taken from thqpe innocent men for 
the performance of an innocent action may 
Indeed be employed for some, beneficial pur¬ 
pose; but this attribute belongs to fees and 
stamps considered as a tax, not as a punish¬ 
ment, and is common to this with the worst 
tax that can be imagined. 


When one party only is chargeable with 
onlpabie litigation, the exaction of a penalty 
from the party who is not so chargeable with 
a right to recover it if he can, from his antago¬ 
nist, produces, as in the case last supposed, 
pure and gratuitous mischief, but of a more 
aggravatedkind. It tends to deter the inno¬ 
cent party from maintaining his just rights^ 
and not only does not tend to deter the guilty 

E , but actually enoouragea him in his ma- 
nt purpose by making an oppressive or 
vexatious lawsuit a sharper instrument of tor¬ 
ture than it otherwise would be. 

The penalty, even when, by the adjudica¬ 
tion of costs, it has been at last directed 
upon the right party, is still not at all pro¬ 
portioned to the nature of his offence, and be¬ 
ing mixed np with the real costs of the suit, 
loses the appearance, and with the appear¬ 
ance, the efficacy of a punishment. 

I cannot myself perceive that the Judge 
will have any extraordinary difficulty in de¬ 
ciding whether either or both of the parties 
has conducted the litigation in such a manner 
as to justify the infliction of a penalty ; but 
whatever the difficulty may be, it is the same 
and no other thnn that of deciding which of 
the parties is to pay tlio costs of each step 
taken in the course of the suit, which is 
imposed upon every Equity Judge in Eng¬ 
land. 

My learned friend says, “ supposing that no 
outrage has been committed amounting to a 
contempt of Court and requiring immediate 
and summary punishment, the legitimate au¬ 
thority of the Judge who has pronounced his 
decision upon the matter in controversy is 
limited to a control over the costs of the suit.” 
But in the costs of the suit are included the 
stamps and fees; so that in this legitimate 
authority is included the power of directing 
on whom they shall ultimately fall, and what 
I ask is, that they should be suspended until 
the Judge is in a condition to say who that 
is. I further ask, indeed, that the judge in¬ 
stead of imposing a' fixed amount of penalty 
boyond the real costs of suit (us he in fact 
does when he decrees that a party, shall pay 
the stamps and fees upon the whole proceed¬ 
ings) shall have the- power to graduate the 
penalty according to the degree of the offence, 
and to abstain from inflicting it altogether 
when no offence has been committed. This 
seems so reasonable in itself that 1 know not 
how to make it appear mdre so. If it be ob¬ 
jected that this is to punish a man without a 
separate trial for the supposed offence, I an¬ 
swer that, where the supposed offence is the 
misuse of legal proceedings in the course of 
a cause, the judge and the assessors, who have 
tried that causo, are more competent to adju¬ 
dicate upon this incidental question than any 
other judge and assessors assembled at some 
future period to try it as a separate cause cau 
be; and it seems to me that whoever donies 
this must also contend that there should be a 
separate trial before the question of costs can 
be properly adjudicated ; and, os the question 
of costs must also arise in this second inves- 
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tigation, every sail would generate suit after 
suit ad infinitum. 

In our own irregular and complex system 
the Court sometimes finds means of punishing 
a party who misuses legal proceedings, besides 
condemning him in costs. 

Many applications are made in the progress 
of a suit which it is in the discretion of the 
Court to grant or refuse, and the Court is con* 
stantly guided in the exercise of this discre¬ 
tion, by the conduct which the party applying 
has observed in the use of legal proceedings ; 
if he has abused them, as, for example, if, 
having the choice of two forms of action, he 
has adopted one with a view of uufairly em- 
barrasing his adversary, the Court will tell 
him that he is not entitled to any favor. 
Upon the same principle, too, the Court will 
stipulate, as the price of its judicial favors, 
for the future good conduct of the applicant. 

Now all this seems to me to be only a mode 
of enabling the judge to do clumsily, indi¬ 
rectly, clandestinely and occasionally, that 
which Mr. Cameron proposes he should do 
appositely, directly, openly and constantly. 

The whole doctrine I wish to enforce on 
the subject may be well illustrated by a par¬ 
ticular example. 

Lord Tentcrdcn at Guildhall refused to let 
a plaintiff have judgment of the term because 
he had brought an action of debt instead of 
an action of assumpsit. The facts of his 
case were capable of being stated in either 
form consistently with the rules of pleading, 
but the form he chose was the most burthen- 
some to the defendant and his counsel was 
unable to suggest any other reason for its 


adoption. Now Lord Tenterdea dty 1$t* 
oase, because it so happened that the rolo»>f 
procedure permitted, what I wish the JoggA 
should be enabled to do, in a more effectual 
way, in every case of the kind. The plaintiff 
had used bis strictly legal , rights in a wiefe- 
needlessly oppressive to his adversary, an* 
was therefore a fit subject of .punishment, 
The facts of the case and. the form of action, 
in which the plaintiff chose to aliedge them, 
were all before the Court, and his counsel 
could give no other explanation of his con¬ 
duct than the one which admitted the impror 
pricty of it. No one will say that in suoil a 
case the law -ought to require that a man 
should he indicted for having sued in debt in¬ 
stead of in assumpsit; nor yet that he ought to 
esoape with impunity, when he has once sued 
with no other object than of unjustly harass¬ 
ing the defendant. 

I am not myself afraid of trusting a Judge 
sitting in public and checked by assessors, 
with the most unlimited discretion in this 
matter, but 1 sec no practical objection to the 
fixing a maximum beyond which the fine or 
imprisonment hy which its payment is to be 
enforced, shall not extend. 

Mr. Cameron probably did not recommend 
| this course in his report, because he did not 
think there is any real necessity for it. The 
discretion of the judges in punishing con¬ 
tempts of Court by line and imprisonment is 
unlimited, and I never heard of a case in 
which it was even alleged that this discretion 
was abused, and yet a contempt of Court may 
assume a form far more irritating to a judge 
than the abuses of legal proceedings hy which 
the parties seek to oppress eacJ^oU^er. 


LETTER IV. * 


I now proceed to answer my learned friend, 
the English Lawyer’s second letter, but, be¬ 
fore doing so, I must notico a singular discre¬ 
pancy between his first and second letter. At 
the commencement of his first letter the fol¬ 
lowing admission is made.—“ It appears to 
me that the Regulations for introducing com¬ 
plete uniformity into the Judicial Establish¬ 
ment and for giving every court of original 
jurisdiction, with the specified exceptions, 
exclusive jurisdiction over all causes, civil 
and criminal which arise within the limits of 
its district, is a great improvement in the ad¬ 
ministration of Justice, while the whole of 
his second letter consists of an argument 
against this exclusive jurisdiction, the advan¬ 
tage of which had been admitted by him in 
his first, and in favor of the plan of establish¬ 
ing separate Courts for great and small 
causes, which in the great majority of cases is 
tantamount to establishing separate Courts 
for the rich and for the poor. I will not stop 
to draw all the conclusions from tb|p extra¬ 
ordinary discrepancy which might fairly be 


done and will content myself wth remarking 
that the letters signed " An English Lawyer" 
must, it appears, have been the production, 
not of one, but of at least two English Law¬ 
yers ; else how is it possible that so glaring 
an inconsistency could have found a place in 
theft; However, the argument contained, in 
th A second letter must stand or fall by its own 
merits; and I shall therefore proceed to reply 
to it as if no such incautious admission baa 
been made as that above adverted to. 

It must be admitted that the highest degree 
of judicial skill is rare in every country com* 
pared with the inferior degrees of it, and that 
in no country is there plough of the highest, 
degree for>ihe complete investigation of ail 
the causes to be decided. m £ 

The* practical question then is, how call jn-C 
dicial skill, being subject to such condition! 
as above, bo most usefully applied to the 
plete investigation of ail the causes ,tS' : he 
decided in a country? . 
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The mode approved by my learned friend 
and usually adopted, is to attempt a division 
of causes into those involving great diffioul- 
ties and those involving little or no difficul¬ 
ties. To apply the highest judicial skill only 
to the former class and to leave the other 
class to be decided by the inferior degrees. • 

According to tliis plan it is obvions that the 
division of causes must be effected by means 
of some external mark from which the diffi¬ 
culties of a cause- may be known or conjec¬ 
tured prior to the actual investigation of it. . 

The external mark usually selected for this 
purpose and approved by my learned friend, 
is the value in dispute. 

Admitting, as I do, a great part of what lie 
says in favor of this external mark, it is still 
a very imperfect criterion. Many of the 
causes which, according to the spirit of this 
plan, ought to have been referred to the higher 
tribunals, will be by this criterion referred to 
the lower, and vice versft. Hence on the one 
hand excess, on the other hand defect in the 
application of Judicial skill. 

But there is another and much metre serious 
objection to this criterion than its imperfec¬ 
tion for the specific object of determining the 
relative importance of causes, viz. that it di¬ 
vides causes into two portions of which the 
one contains all the important causes of the 
rich while the other contains all the causes 
of the poor, together with the unimportaut 
causes of the rich. 

The privilege thus given to the rich of mo- 
noplizing the best judicatures seems to me 
most invidious and pernicious, and 1 doubt 
not that it wwabl be so considered by my 
learned friend himself if it were confercd up¬ 
on the rich expressly as an aristocratical pri¬ 
vilege. 

That learned gentleman, if l do not mistake 
the spirit of what he says, would most gladly 
extend to the poor, if he thought it possible, 
the same inestimable blessing of good judi¬ 
cature which he provides for the rich. But 
the highest judicial talent, he says, does not 
exist in quantity adequate to the wants of the 
whole community, we must therefore con¬ 
fine the application of it to the most difficult 
calisos, and in so doing we inevitably exclude 
the causes of the poor from its benignafitin- 
fluence. 

If this is really his view of the matter, and 
if I can point out a scheme by which, without 
any invidious distinction, the highest judi¬ 
cial talent may be confined to the decision of 
difficult causes with a much nearer approach 
to accuracy than is made by dividing the 
whole 'mass of causes according to the value 
in dispute, my Icarneiffriend will^be ready to 
substitute that scheme for the one commoniy 
resorted to., • 

The scheme I mean is to have ail causes tried 
in the first instance by those Judges who alone 
are sufficiently numerous for the task, viz. 
those who do not possess the highest judicial 
talent, and when actual investigation has dis¬ 


covered which are the causes involving diffi¬ 
culties, and worthy on that account to be 
separated from the mass and submitted to 
that high judicial talent of which, it is agreed 
on all hands, there is not enough for every day 
use, to let these causes be carried up in appeal 
to the higher tribunals. 

If it be objected that this is to allow each 
suitor to decide for himself whether the diffi¬ 
culties of his cause are such as toeutitle it to 
an examination by the highest tribunals, I 
think it sufficient for the present purpose to 
answer that the objection applies not only to 
his plan of an universal appellate judicature, 
but to all appellate judicatures, and that ap¬ 
pellate judicature is nevertheless admitted to 
be an excellent thing. But I am quite pre¬ 
pared, if it is desired, to set forth the provi¬ 
sions which will okviato in this, as in all other 
cases, the mischief on which this ohjcclon is 
founded. 

Ono of the most striking advantages of 
this plan over that approved by my learned 
friend, is the effect it is calculated to produce 
upou the inferior Judges. According to the 
plan approved by my learned friend, those 
Judges would only have to decide causes 
which attract none of the public attention and 
arc on that account not likely to attract much 
of the attention of the judge,—causes which 
though sometimes involving very considerable 
difficulties of fact and law present no motive 
by which the judge is likely to be stimulated 
to the exertions necessary for the solution of 
those difficulties. The only ambition of such 
a judge is to hunch off’as many causes ■ as pos¬ 
sible in a given time. No one will take the 
trouble to examine into the quality of his 
performances, but as the quantity may be seen 
by casting the eye upon a sum total, the 
praise of doing much is within his reach. 1 
have myself seen Justice marching at so rapid 
a pace under these circumstances that her 
balance could not perform its functions. 

The only way in which the inferior Judges 
could be stimulated to exert llieir faculties 
to the utmost, is to let them try causes which 
attract the public attention, because they in¬ 
volve the interests of the rich and great. The 
public care nothing about the difficulties of a 
cause or the learning and talents which may 
bo displayed in the solution of them, if the 
only result of the decision is that ono of two 
obscure individuals receives a few pounds 
from the other. The benefits of publicity 
have been so strikingly exemplified in the ju¬ 
dicial history of England, and are indeed so 
universally acknowledged, that it would be 
an impertinence in me to argue in support of 
them. But publicity exists only in name for 
a Court which is never permitted to examine 
a cause in the decision of which any one but 
the plaintiff and defendant feel the slightest 
interest. 

It is unfortunately true that one cannot by 
any contrivance completely supply a motive 
by which the public may be induced to give 
to the affairs of the labouring class, consider¬ 
ed as individuals, the same attention which 
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the affairs of noblemen and gentlemen natu¬ 
ral Ijr attract to themselves; but a great deal 
may be done towards this desirable end by 
mixing up the affairs of all classes together, 
by providing that the causes of all shall be 
tried in the first instance in the same place and 
by the same judges. A man who has come 
from his home to the Court of Justice to hear 
a cause about which the whole town is talk¬ 
ing, will listen to what is going on while he 
Is waiting in Court, though he may hear no¬ 
thing for the sake of which he would have 
postponed his other avocations. 

But by far the most important effect of .this 
argument is that produced upon the mind 
of the judge by trying causes of general inte¬ 
rest. This effect consists partly of the legal 
knowledge which he is stimulated to acquire, 
partly of the habit which repeated 8Sorts in¬ 
duce upon his mind of applying, without pre¬ 
sent effort, that knowledge to individual cases 
and partly by the habit, similarly induced, of 
exerting, without present effort, a vigorous and 
sustained attention. A benevolent and enn- 
concientious Judge would indeed be ashamed 
to regulate the exercise of iiis faculties, how¬ 
ever laborious that exercise might be, accord¬ 
ing to the condition of the suitor, but when 
the Judge lias actually acquired the knowledge 
and the habit above mentioned, there is no* 
need to ask any thing of his benevolence ; it 
is as easy for him to try a cause well as to try 
it ill. If any one desires a practical assur¬ 
ance that this doctrine is correct, let him at¬ 
tend the sittings in London and Westmins¬ 
ter and observe how causes of small amount 
are investigated by the two Cheif Justices of 
the King’s Bench and Common Pleas. 

It is very true that such cahses are tried at 
an expense which compared with the value in 
dispute is enormous, and this leads to the con¬ 
sideration of what are called summary modes 
of proceeding. 

It is no doubt of great importance to men 
who are litigating about small matters that the 
proceedings by which they are to arrive at the 
desired object should neither be expensive nor 
dilatory, and if none but an ignorant and inat¬ 
tentive judge could be got to preside in a 
, Court where the proceedings are sutnmary, it 
might be a question whether the suitors in 


causes of small amount would lie better off 
with a good judge and a bad procedure, or 
with a bad judge and a good procedure. 

But there is no natural connection between 
the inaptitude of the judge and the summari¬ 
ness of the procedure, though it is perfectly 
true that accidentally they have in general 
been found in connection. 

Causes of different sorts require different in¬ 
cidents of procedure, but they do not therefore 
require different judicatures. A cause invol¬ 
ving accounts must be referred to some person 
appointed by the Court to examine and report 
upon them, a cause not involving accounts 
needs no such proceeding. Does it follow from 
this that you must have two sorts of tribunals, 
one to decide causes involving accounts and 
another'' to decide causes involving none, 
instead of having one tribunal to decide both 
sorts of causes with a power to refer accounts 
when there are any ? And if this does not fol¬ 
low, what is there to prevent one and the same 
judge from trying every classof causes accord¬ 
ing to that form of procedure which is found 
best adapted to it ? 

All the different forms procedure should 
indeed be carefully described before hand, but 
when that has been done, there is no danger in 
allowing the Judge adjudicating in public, and 
subject (o an appeal, to apply to the cause 
before him that form by which it will most 
speedily arrive at a legitimate termination. The 
rule then which provides that all causes shall 
be tried by the same Courts does by no means 
necessarily imply that they should all be tried 
according to the same forms of procedure. 

Another great advantage of this plan is that 
i^Conomizes far more effectually the time of 
the superior Judges than the plan approved by 
my learned friend. 

According to the latter plan much of the 
highest Judical skill is wasted in deciding mat¬ 
ters of the simplest kind. For though it be 
true, as he says, that a small debt does not usu¬ 
ally involve a very long account, and that “a 
dispute about a cottage does not oftfen depend 
upon an intricate title” and that “a claim of 
£100 rarely makes it necessary to explain the 
doctrines of trusts and uses”, yet it to not 
true that a claim for a large sum necessarily 
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involves any difficulty. The difficulties in an 
action upon a bill or bond seldom bear any 
proportion to the amount which happens to be 
secured by. those instruments. Moreover even 
in the 4 most intricate cause there is always 
roach matter which is not intricate in attend¬ 
ing to which the time of the most highly gifted 
judge is wasted. Whereas in the plan I advo¬ 
cate all the unimportant parts of a cause are 
finally disposed of by the inferior tribunals, 
and nothing remains to occupy the attention 
of the superior but those knotty points which 
can only be solved in a satisfactory manner 
by the highest judicial sagacity. 

Again, it is to be considered that if there are a 
hundred cases involving the same questions of 
law, it is the one first tried only which involves 
any legal difficulty; the ninety-nine, ^nvolvc 
no difficulty At all, for the solemn argument 
and decision of the question have removed it. 
Yet, according to the plan approved by my 
learned friend, the facts of all the hundred 
must be tried by the superior tribunal if the 
value in dispute Jiappens to reach the requi¬ 
site amount. In tbe plan which I recommend 
the ninety-nine would all be finally disposed 
of by the inferior Courts. 

To sum up then, these two propositions, 

1. That the highest judicial skill never, 
exists in sufficient quantity for the dccisicq| of 
all the causes in a community. 

2. - That the poor cannot have the benefits of 
the good judicaturo^unless they arc permitted 
to bring tbeir causes before the judges who 
deoide the causes of the rich and great. 

These two propositions, I say, both point to 
tbe same system of judicature: and, as these 
two propositions are entirely independents 
each other, they furnish two entirely dislfnel 
arguments in favor of that system. 

When I said above that I admit a great part 
of tirhaMny Iearnod friend says in favor of con- 
si deringthe value in dispute as a criterion of 
deci dtt l jfo whether the cause is one requiring 
the f|f|i&ft Judicial talent for its solution, I 
meant' that I admit the valjie in dispute, to be 
in some degree a criterion of the difficulties of 
the cause, but I am very far from admitting 
thatit is any criterion of how far the correct de¬ 
cision of the cause is of importance to the 
parties and the community. 


With respect to the parties. It is manifestly 
not the absolute amount of that whicli is 
in dispute, but its relative amount to their 
entire possessions which constitute its import¬ 
ance. £10 is not only as important to a man 
who has but £100 in the world, as £10,000 is 
to a man who has £100,000, but it is even con¬ 
siderably more impdjjjlant. 

Moreover, too, the poor man depends far 
more upon a good and cheap administration of 
justice for the security of his £10 from fraud 
and violence, than the rich man dors for secu¬ 
rity of his £10,000. 

In 6»e most barbarous and lawless society a 
great man can by sacrificing part of his pro¬ 
perty protect the remainder. A man of low 
condition can only hope for security from the 
casual spoiler, by selling himself to some 
neighbouring despot. 

And hence appears the preponderant impor¬ 
tance to the whole community of rendering 
good judicature accessible to the lowest classes; 
for upon this depends their secure enjoyment 
of the fruits of tbeir industry ; upon the secure 
enjoyment of the fruits depeuds their industry 
itself, and it would, I suppose, he superfluous 
io enlarge upon the immeasurable benefit to 
the whole society of an industrious labouring 
felass. 

I beg it may be observed that throughout 
this discussion i have, not disputed mj learn¬ 
ed friend’s propositions that “ it is desirable to 
have some (Courts) of a more powerful con¬ 
stitution than can be imparted to all, for the 
purpose of dealing with those classes of eases 
in which the groatest difficulties arc to he over¬ 
come." 'f 

‘Tv 

My difference with him is wholly as to the 
mode in which the cases to he submitted to the 
Courts of the most powerful constitution, are 
to be selected from the whole mass of litiga¬ 
tion. 

He proposes the amount in dispute as a cri¬ 
terion, which he thinks the best he can found, 
though doubtless ho would admit it to be a very 
ipiperfect one, I propose the power of carry¬ 
ing up the cause tn appeal when its difficulties 
have become apparent by actual investigation. 
— Hutkafii. ' 

An Indian Lawyer. 
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What will he the financial condition of India 
at the expiration of the Company’s Charter 
in 1854, if no material change occur in the 
mean time? This question is as important as 
it is difficult to solve; on such a variety of 
circumstances does it depen.l. The chief dif¬ 
ficulty in the way appears to arise from our 
ignorance of the receipts and disbursements 
of the public revenues, the accounts of which 
instead of being published here soon after 
the date of their closing and whilst the circum¬ 
stances connected with them are fresh in the 
recollection of the people who are most inter¬ 
ested in them, are transmitted to England, and 
Hfter sometime, published there for the use of 
the Parliament and among a people who for 
the most part take no more interest in what is 
passing here, than if they were transactions of 
men in the moon. The few who in conse¬ 
quence of their office are obliged to wade 
through these to them uninteresting documents, 
for want of information, generally take for 
granted the correctness of every item. Thus 
the publication of the Indian accounts in Eng¬ 
land, some years after the occurrence of the 
transactions to which they relate, is as com¬ 
plete a farce as ever one could desire to laugh 
at. Why not publish the yearly accounts 
here, immediately on tlieir being closed, and 
lay them open for public inspection at some 
place where the people may have free access to 
them, forwarding copies to England fur the 

S urposeg for which they are now transmitted. 

!ut this plan we fear will not suit the views 
of our Honorable rulers. Why and wherefore 
it is impossible to divine. These accounts are 
not a state secret nor altogether withheld 
from the public view ; why then should the 
people of India, whom they concern directly, 
he prevented from inspecting them until they 
are sanctified by passing through the English 
press under the orders of Parliament, atul by 
chance reach this country ? There is, how¬ 
ever, very little hope that any appeal from the 
people of this benighted land on such a subject 
wil' be favored with an attentive bearing by 
our local rulers. Sot iTiat we must be left in 
the dark and allowed to grope, the best way 
we can, to the solution of the question with 
which we set out. 


With such materials as we possess we have 
two ways of arriving at the solution of the 
question we have proposed, via., a consider¬ 
ation of the political history of India and of 
its present condition, and an examination of the 
Indian accounts which have yet reached iis via 
England. We shall consider each of these 
separately. 

National wealth must chiefly depend on two 
causes—the natural capabilities of the soil, and 
the industry and ingenuity of the people. The 
former of these has never been denied to India, 
and though some may dispute the latter, yet a 


India has eqjoyed both the advantages. From 
the earliest period of onr knowledge of India, 
we are told she lias,been a commercial coun¬ 
try, and there was a time when she supplied 
almost the whole of the civilized world with 
her natural and artificial productions. Nut to 
go fnrther back, in the time of the Mahomme- 
dan rulers, we had commercial intercourse by 
the sea with the Portuguese, the Dutch, the 
English,'the French, the Danes, &c., and by 
laud with the Armenians, the Persians, the Tar¬ 
tars, ths Cashmerians, the Afghans, &c. &c. All 
which must prove beyond question that the peo¬ 
ple of this country have been no less remarkable 
ibr their industry and ingenuity than the soil 
they inhabit has been for its natural pro¬ 
ductions. Indeed, at one time, such were 
the capabilities of India—such her wealth, 
luxury, and splendour, that she was styled the 
Paradis* of the world. Why then, we ask, 
should the question we have proposed, be con¬ 
sidered as difficult of solution? why sbouldwe 
hesitate a moment to reply to it by saying, 
that if India was such under a despotic and 
less enlightened rule than that of Britain, she 
should be in a far better condition when her 
situation as regards her rulers has been so 
much improved? Under such circumstances, 
strange as it may at first appear, we are 
forced to say, that India, ever since she 
came into the hands of the English, has 
been progressing in impoverishment. Tho 
cause is a simple one. The rulers of India 
who preceded the EnglisliT” frota what¬ 
ever country they came or whatever 
ifcligious or political creed they professed, 
madejndiji their homo—their permanent do¬ 
micile. After the flame of war kindled by 
their invasion had been quenched, and the blood 
of the numbers who fell by their barbarous 
sword had dried, they themsejyes became a 
part of the people, and made bo distinction be¬ 
tween their countrymen and the aborigines, 
they forgot the country whence they had origi¬ 
nally come, and made India the seat of their 
government. It is true they took much from 
the people whom they found here, both by 
plupder and taxes. But what they took they 
did' not send away to a foreign land. They 
had no island situated at almost half the dis¬ 
tance of the globe to make it the repository of 
their acquisitions in India. Every man who 
enjoyed the favor of the ruling Prince or held 
office under him, and thereby accumulated 
wealth, spent it here; and in purchasing the 
luxuries he enjoyed, gave it back to the peo¬ 
ple from wbopiit had been taken. Ihus every, 
fortune made in India was spent in India. The 
wealth of the countrj circulated within it, and 
was not abstracted from it. By her commer¬ 
cial intercourse, India received in exchange of 
her produce a considerable quantity of preci¬ 
ous tnetals which by increasing the circulating 
medium added to the. means ol facilitating 
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glance at our history wul convince them that commerce; which being at tne sane*- tunc 
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supported by the natural capabilities of the soil 
and the industry of the people increased the 
wealth of India to an extent unparalleled in the 
annals of the world. In those tpraes the riches 
of India were so great that the people appre¬ 
hensive of exciting the cnpidity of their des¬ 
potic rulers, kept their wealth generally buri¬ 
ed under ground regardless of the interest 
which now»a-days forms so important a consi¬ 
deration. This is a fact well known to all 
who have examined the history of this coun¬ 
try. While the English rulers of India 
have until very lately systematically excluded 
their countrymen from settling in it with their 
wealthand talenfs,lierformerruIersmade ittheir 
object to invite their countrymen to settle in her 
vast territories, and to increase her population 
and resources. Hence we find the people ot 
this country consist, of so many classes and 
nations. This population, composed of the 
aborigines and the colonists, formed but one 
people whose interest was the same, and who 
were all looked upon by Government as equal¬ 
ly entitled to its favours. 

In this state India continued until the begin¬ 
ning of the 17th century when her misfortunes 
commenced to gather round her. Like the 
Roman Empire, India has to date her decline 
from the period when the luxury of her imperial 
court began to impair her powers. The. first 
symptoms of her weakness were manifested in 
her submission to the vhouth demanded by the 
Marratlahs, and afterwards to the other con¬ 
tributions levied on her by depradatory chiefs 
who now overran almost the whole country 
and reduced the Emperor to the necessity of 
committing the management of the country ft* 
a body of foreign merchants, and of accepting 
for himself a pension at their hands. 

After the battle of Palasey in 1757, which' 
gave to the English a firm footing in the coun¬ 
try, they made it their object to amasd as much 
wealth as they could, and to monopolize the 
whole of the trade by endeavouring to oust 
from it the other European nations who were 
trading with India. The wars and political 
manoeuvres they engaged in, in order to gain 
this point, are loo well known to need being 
mentioned here. From 17G5, the era of the 
Company's assumption to the Dewany, to 
1793 when the permanent settlement was made, 
the English took upon themselves the manage¬ 
ment of .the Judicial and Territorial functions of 
the state, and most vigorously directed their 
attention to the increasing of the revenues of 
Government. For this purpose varipus plans 
were adopted by the public functionaries. The 
estates were put up for sale to the high¬ 
est bidders; the interests of the ryuts and the 
zemindars were totally disregarded, and their 
families generally ruined. The consequence of 
these proceedings was an immense increase in 
the revenues, \i hich gave to the country an 
appearance of growing wdklth, whilst in reality 
the seeds of its future min were* being 
sown. The numerous transfers of landed pro¬ 
perty which took place in consequence of the 
sales of estates, brought many new families 
iqto little forttmea,and in tbe eyes of superficial 


observers conformed the favourable appear¬ 
ances of the time. The real wealth of the 
country was however on the decline, and with 
the ruin of the great and wealthy zemindars 
and ryuts, all that was substantial vanishedfrom 
the land. 

About this time the abuses in the service of 
the Company became notorious, which the 
Marquess of Cornwallis checked by increas¬ 
ing the salaries of the public functionaries. 
From this period the Government and their 
servants steadily pursued their grand object of 
increasing the public revenues and the com¬ 
mercial profits by protected trades, transfers of 
zemindaries to new hands on more advantage¬ 
ous terms, and a thousand other wavs; until, 
in 1813, the country, overburthened as it was 
by taxes, &c, was thrown open to the English 
free-traders. 

If all these people who made money by fndia 
were allowed to make India their home, there 
would be no cause of complaint, andjhe coun¬ 
try would continue as rich as ever" but this 
was not the case. All were allowed to come 
to India, and after they had made their for¬ 
tune were forced to retire to England, and 
there enjoy the acquisition they had carried 
along with them. 

But the natural resources of India are so 
great, (hat no one range could have reduced 
her to her presrut impoverished condition. A 
combination of causes acting against her was 
necessary to produce the effect we are deplor¬ 
ing. Whilst Englishmen were systematically 
precluded from settling in India, and allowing 
her to share iu the advantages derivable from 
the improvements which Europe had within 
the two last centuries made in the various arts 
nnd sciences, these very advantages were 
brought to bear against her in an uneqnal con¬ 
flict between the manual labour and the rude 
implements of India, and the improved machi¬ 
nery of England—the steam, and all the ad¬ 
vantages which science can bestow on man. 
Under these circumstances it is not to be won¬ 
dered, that notwithstanding the natural re¬ 
sources of India and the industry of her people, 
she lias beeiympoverished. 

We shall now proceed to examine the provi¬ 
sions which have been made in the new charter 
to check these impending evils, and direct the 
current of these untoward circumstances to a less 
ruinous channel as regards the future prospects 
oflndia; which will answer the question we have 
proposed at the commencement of these re¬ 
marks. It is not necessary that we should in 
detail examine the provisions of the charter. 
A general view of its prominent features will 
suffice to place the subject in a sufficiently clear 
point of view. 

Fir*/.—The relinquishment by the Company 
of the China trade and other commercial spe¬ 
culations is indeed profitable to the people of 
England, who have thereby a fair chance of 
trading to China and India. But to India it is a 
loss not only because the territorial depart¬ 
ment caji no longer be assisted by tbe profits 
of the commercial; but also on account of the' 
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sixty-five lacks of annual dividend which the 
country has to pay in lien of the commerce, &c 
taken away from the Company. Thiji arrange¬ 
ment, therefore, has advanced the interest of 
the people of England at the expense of the 
people of India. 

Secondly .—The Legislative Council and the 
Law Commission might have been the same 
body, or one a sub-committee of the other, and 
thus a great deal of expense saved. This institu¬ 
tion appears to us no more than a slight modifica¬ 
tion on the former system, the most important 
feature of which change is, that formerly every 
act of the Government, relating to Calcutta, had 
to be registered at the Supreme Court where 
the people bad an opportunity of being heard, 
whereas now not even a preamble explains the 
reasons on which the edicts of our rulers issue 
from the closed Council Chambers; whilst the 
independence of the Supreme Court has been 
token away by conferring on the Council the 
power to legislate for it. 

Thirdly .—The Agra Presidency seems al¬ 
most a nominal institution in regard to any aa- 
iJitional facility in working the Government 
in whine ; although it is far from being so in 
regard to the additional expenses it has entail¬ 
ed on the, country, but we are happy to learn 
by the late English news that the country is 
soon to be relived from this heavy and useless 
expense. 

Fourthly .—The increase of Bishops and 
their powers, which is providing for the religion 
of a few out of money taken from the mass of 
the people who profess a different creed. 

Fifthly. —Colonization—almost the only 
measure on which India might have placed her 
hope of retrieving what she<has lost by the cir¬ 
cumstances we have above detailed. But hi¬ 
therto this has been allowed only in theory. 
Eiiglishmeircaiinot reside, except in certain 
parts of India, without the license of Govern¬ 
ment ; and wo know it to be a fact that every 
opportunity i3 taken to throw obstacles iii 
the w ay of Europeans settling in India. Wit¬ 
ness for example the case of ('aider versus Ilal- 
ket, lately decided in the Supreme Court. When 
the Charter was renewed we had expected, 
that at least colonization would be so effectually 
allowed and encouraged as in some degree to 
cheek the ruinous consequences of the existing 
state of things. Prom it we had expected a 
counterbalancing gain for the loss of the 
heavy dividend allowed to the East India Com¬ 
pany. But that hope, it is now beyond all 
doubt, has been frustrated, and oti the whole 
we are in a worse situation than before. 


Thus we see, that whilst the canses we have 
above noticed as leading India to poverty con¬ 
tinue in full operation, scarcely any thing baa 
been done to check them, and what little baa 
been done in theory, is in practice quite nega¬ 
tived. From which we of counie <come to the 
conclusion that India is progressing on towards 
ruin, and by the time the present charter ex¬ 
pires she will have sunk to such a degree of 
exhaustion as to become almost a burthen to 
herself and her rulers. 

Considering the length to which we have 
been led, we shall endeavour briefly to go over 
the parliamentary papers which also lead us 
to the conclusion to which we have arrived, 
from a consideration of the history of India. 
The dividend of(55 lakhs per annum allowed 
to the Company was also in lieu of their com¬ 
mercial property here. These we all know 
had been rated so high that their disposal 
could never realize the amount. Butuulil now 
only a few instances have occurred to confirm 
this opinion. The Santipoor and Ruiigpoor 
concern, with their balances, valued at a very 
considerable amount, have been sold literally 
for nothing. When the estimates were sub¬ 
mitted to the authorities in England, they took 
it for granted that the statements were all 
correct, and decided the matter accordingly, 
unwittingly sacrificing the people of India to 
the interests of the Company. But no more 
sales of the outstanding balances take place to 
afford us further proofs of the real state of 
things, apparently that the enormous loss so 
recently following the heavy estimates may not 
attract * he attention of the people of England, 
and thus cause unpleasant miquiries to be made 
in the matter. But sooner or later these great 
deficiencies must be written ol£»to profit and 
loss against this country, and at the end prove 
a burthen which she will not be able to bear. 

By the parliamentary papers before_ ns, the 
total income and expense, of the state, in 1834, 
appears to have been as follows— 


Sixthly .—The removal of the disabilities 
arising from colour and religion. This, in it¬ 
self so saltary a measure, has been completely 
nullified by the reservation of patronage to 
England. This point has been fully explained, 
in another paper, in which we pointed 
out that in regard to Hindus especially, who 
could not go to England owing to the preju¬ 
dices of caste, this provision, apparently so 
much to their advantage, bad been rendered 
totally nugatory. 


Indian charges. £ 

London charges . . £ 

Proprietors' Dividend.. £ 


1,68.(53,949 0 0 
25,95,405 0 0 
6,30,000 0 0 


Total expense. £ 

or Sa. Rs. 

Income, £1,79,36,217 

or S a Rs. 


2,00,89,354 0 0 
20,08,93,540 0 0 

17,93,62,170 0 0 


Deficiency. Sa. Rs. 2,15,31,370 0 0 

As no favorable change appears likely to 
occur on which a hope may be grounded that 
things will be so managed in future as to bring 
the expenditure on a par with the income, we 
may reasonably conclude that, this deficiency 
will continue to the expiration of the charter 
in 1854. The accumulated amount of defi¬ 
ciency will therefore at that period be about 
43,06,27,400, to which if weadd the 42,00,00,000 
—the present amount of the Company^ debt, 
we shall have a debt of about 85,06,27,400 
rupees to pay. The increasing interest on this 
debt must also be reckoned as an increase 
to the expenses, which itself will amount to 
something considerable. 
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It cannot be expected tbat any increase 
which can be made in the revenue will be ade¬ 
quate to the liquidation or even extenuation of 
this enormous debt. In 1765 when the coun¬ 
try came into the hands of the English the re¬ 
venues of Bengal, example were about 146 
per cent, less than they are now. We may 
therefore Bafely conclude that the capabilities 
of the country have been strained to the last 
degree, and that very little if any thing more 
can be expected from it in the shape of Govern¬ 
ment revenue. 

Thus we see that whilst the resources of the 
country have been increased, the drain upon it 
has been so great as not only to exhaust the 
whole of the increased revenue, but to run it 
into debt to a very large amount, which, under 
all the circumstances we have noticed must 
go on increasing, until the country will be 
brought into the most deplorable condition 
imaginable and be in fuct a burthen of which 
England will no doubt be glad to get rid. 
Such is the sad prospect of India, and such is 
the only answer we can give to the question 
that has led us to the above observations.— 
Reformer. 


The Reformer has a very long article on the 
Prospects of India, in some of the views ex¬ 
pressed in which, we fully concur, although we 
think the investigation embraced by it, is not 
throughout conducted in a spirit of impartiality 
and justice. 

With respect to the absurdity of the system 
which obtains respecting the publication of 
the accounts of the revenue, nothing can more 
forcibly illustrate the advantages which flow 
from our triple government. The accounts 
are made up here, sent home and laid before 
Parliament after the lapse of a year, and after 
the expiration of about 18 months 'from the 
time.of their being despatched from hence, the 
public in India have an opportunity of being 
made acquainted with them! ! What object 
is attained by this system, what benefit to the 
governing or the governed, it would puzzle 
any man todiscover—the only argument which 
can be urged in its favour is, that which is 
constantly pleaded here by native ignorance 
in defence of native superstition and folly—if 
has been the dustoor —the custom. It is in 
short, part and parcel of the general system of 
mystification which finds such favour in Lea- 
denhai! Street and which, sooth to say, has 
served in its day the purpose of screening from 
the profane gaze of the public; many a profit¬ 
able job. Had the very opposite of this sys¬ 
tem prevailed—had the measures of our Indian 
administration at home and abroad as well as 
all their financial accounts been made public, 
we have a strong suspicion that poor territory, 
which has been made to bear the burthen of so 
'much extravagance, including expenses of its 
own conquest, would have received metre jus¬ 
tice, and the proprietors of India Stock have 
had to- look elsewhere for their dividends. 
We of course agree then tbat in these days, 
when in other respect the value of publicity 


is recognized, we should have the accounts firit 
published here. Why not send them home 
printed!!. 

In his retrospective view of Indian history, 
we are surprized to find our intelligent con¬ 
temporary falling into the error of treating of 
India as having been at one time a rich country. 
Rich in the capabilities of her soil site no doubt 
has been and is—but quoad the ingenuity and 
industry of her people, we suspect she never 
was—and certainly since the British connection 
with India commenced, she raustsulfer in those 
respects by a comparison with any ciyi'ized 
country on the face of the earth ; ana as for the 
inflated eulogies of remote periods when the 
sources and true symbols of wealth were little 
understood, they are unworthy of any atten¬ 
tion. India is and has been a’poor country', 
and her institutions, that of caste more particu¬ 
larly, have been fatal to the development of 
the resources which no doubt she possesses, 
and to the moral and political elevation of the 
people. If we are to judge the prosperity of 
a country by her financial accounts and the 
relative amounts of revenue and expenditure 
only, no.donbt we must admit that India has 
declined in prosperity tinder British rule ; but 
w ho does not perceive how fallacious such a 
mode of estimating the condition of a country 
must be? The case admits of easy illustra¬ 
tion. 'I he most cruel despot might go on in¬ 
creasing the revenue yearly and diminishing 
the expenditure on every useful object till the 
surplus in the treasury was immense. We 
know that snch has been the practice of Borne 
despots. It was said for example, that the 
treasure amassed at Tehran by the late king 
of Persia was enormous : now if His Majesty’s 
accounts bad been •published, and compared 
with those of India, according to the Refor¬ 
mer’s principle, we must have drawn a com¬ 
parison in favour of Persia; yet who will ven¬ 
ture to contend tbat Persia has been better 
governed than British India? We admit that 
there has been much in our system tornndemn, 
that under our Government the aborigines 
were until recently, and still are in effect, 
though not by positive law, excluded from all 
offices of honour and profit instead of being 
encouraged as they were by our semi-barbarian 
predecessors in the conquest of this country: 
and that the drain on India by the retirement of 
European functionaries to Great Britain with 
large fortunes has been great—we admit that 
India has experienced, still does experience, 
great fiscal injustice from Great Britain, ana 
that our anti-colonization system of pulicy, 
which Napoleon has absurdly termed a self- 
denying ordinance, has been detrimental to the 
interests of both countries ; but still from the 
time of the great and good Cornwallis at least, 
down to that of our present ruler, the principle 
that we govern for the people has been recog¬ 
nized : and if they have not reaped all the fruits 
of the recognition which it is calculated to 
produce, the misfortune is owing, in some de¬ 
gree^ to the difficulty which Europeans experi¬ 
ence in fully understanding their wants and 
appreciating their feelings, and in some degree 
also to that superstition which is a wall o 
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Reparation between the conquered and the con¬ 
querors, and a barrier to improvement which 
time and the spread of knowledge only can 
overcome. 

How can the Reformer, treating of Indian 
history subsequent to 1793, say, if he refers 
to Bengal, to which as usual with writers here, 
his remarks seen) to be limited, that the inter¬ 
ests of the zemindars were overlooked? It 
is not our purpose now to enter for the hun¬ 
dredth time on the vexata qucestio of the merits 
of the permanent settlement; but we are at a 
loss to conceive, how, after that measure, it 
could be alleged that the interests of the 
zemindars were totally disregarded. It has been 
urged against that measure and its great and 
good author, that he entirely neglected the 
interests—not of the zemindars but of the ryuts 
—and at the sa ne time those of the Govern¬ 
ment: now our belief is that he did none of 
these; but rather tried to do what we take to 
he an impossibility in his anxiety to protect the 
interests of zemindars and ryuts—to fix the 
revenue nfthe landholders in perpetuity and 
then to regulate by law their arrangements with 
their cultivators—a system which reasoning k 
priori we should have held to be absurd; and 
which experience has proved to be impractica¬ 
ble. As to the Government, we believe that 
at the time of permanent settlement, a maxi¬ 
mum of revenue was taken which led of 
course to a vast immediate increase, and which 
seemed to anticipate improvement for many 
years to come. The estates sold were those 
of defaulters; and though crack. Collectors 
may have caused some severity in this res¬ 
pect, the principle on which those sales were 
•effected is recognized, we believe, by all civiliz¬ 
ed governments. 

Admitting all the faults of onr system as it 
has been and even as it is, however, will it not 
bear, we ask, favorable comparison with any 
that preceded it in the East as to the two great 
tests of good government—the degree of pro¬ 
tection to life and property enjoyed by the 
people?—that is the question, and to that ques¬ 
tion front impartial people there can be, werajj- 
prehend, only an affirmative answer. On this 
comparative estimate of Native and British go¬ 
vernments we will only remark that we must 
protest against the narrow and fallacious prin¬ 
ciple of testing the merits of any government by 
a mere calculation of profit and loss. This 
was Cobbett’s error. He, ns we have often 
remarked, thought a reduction in the tax on 
malt or a saving in some item of expenditure 
of more importance than a measure which had 
for its object the instruction of the people or 
the securing to them the most important poli¬ 
tical advantages. 

On the deficiencies of the New Charter we 
have so often expatiated, that we should 
scarcely be excused for again dwelling on that 
subject, when it is considered that there is no 
power here to remedy the evils of which we 
complain. We agree generally with the 
Reformer in all but this gloomy view of our 
prospects, summed up in the following pas¬ 
sages :— 


“ Considering the length to which we have 
been led, we shall endeavour briefly to go 
over the parliamentary papers which aba lead 
us to the conclusion to winch we have arrived, 
from a consideration of the history of India. 
The dividend of 65 lakhs per annum allowed 
to the Company was also in lieu of their com¬ 
mercial property here. These we all know 
had been rated so high that their disposal 
could never realize the amount. But until 
now only a few instances have occurred 
to confirm this opinion. The Santipoor and 
Rungpoor concern, with their balances, valu¬ 
ed at a very considerable amount, have been 
sold literally fornothing. When the estimates 
were submitted to the authorities ill England, 
they took it for granted that the statements 
were all correct, and decided the matter ac¬ 
cordingly, unwittingly sacrificing the people of 
India to the interests of the Company. But 
no more sales of the outstanding balances take 
place to afford us further proofs of the real 
state of things, apparently that the enormous 
loss so recently following the heavy estimates 
may not attract the attention of the people of 
England, and thus cause unpleasant enquiries 
to be made in the matter. But sooner or later 
these great dcficienries must be written off to 
profit and loss against this country, and at the 
end prove a burthen which she will not be able 
to bear. 

“ By the parliamentary papers before ns, the 
total income and expense of the state, in 1834, 
appears to have been as follows— 

Indian charges,.... £ 1,68.63,949 0 0 

London charges.... £ 25,95,405 0 0 

Proprictors’Dividend 6,30,000 0 0 


Total expense. £ 2J00.89.354 0 0 

nrSa. Rs. 20,08,93,540 0 0 
Income, £ 1,79,36,217 

, orSa. Rs. 17,93.62,170 0 0 

Deficiency.Sa. Rs. 2,15,31,370 0 0 

As no favorable change appears likely to 
occur on which a hope may be grounded that 
things will be so managed in future as to bring 
the expenditure on a par with the income, we 
may reasonably conclude that this deficiency 
will continue to the expiration of the charter in 
1834. The accumulated amount of deficiency will 
therefore at that period be about 43,06,27,400, 
to which if we add the 42,00,00,000—the 
present amount of the Company’s debt, wo 
shall have a debt of about 85,06,27,400 rupees 
to pay. The increasing interest on this debt 
must also be reckoned as ail increase to the 
expenses, which itself will amount to some¬ 
thing considerable. 

*'It cannot be expected that any increase 
which can be made in the revenue will be 
adequate to the liquidation or even extenuation 
of this enormous dgbt. In 1765, when the 
country came into the hands of the English, 
the revenues of Bengal for example were about 
146 per cent, less than they are now. We 
may therefore safely conclude that the capa¬ 
bilities of the country have been strained to 
the last degree, and that very little. If any 
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tbing more, can be expected from it in the 
shape of Government revenue. 

“ Thus we see that whilst the resources of the 
country have been increased, the drain upon it 
has been so great as not only to exhaust the 
whole of the increased revenue, but to run it 
into debt to a very large amount, which, 
tinder all the circumstances we have noticed 
must go on increasing, until the country will 
be brought into the most deplorable condition 
imaginable and be in fact a burthen of which 
England will no doubt be glad to get rid. Such 
is the sad prospect for India, and such the only 
answer we can give to the question that has led 
ns to the above observation.” 

We never had a doubt that the commercial 
assets of the Company were extravagantly 
overrated, nny more than we had that com¬ 
merce was indebted to territory not territory 
to conunerre; and this point was strongly 
pressed by-those who endeavoured to see jus- 
tire done to India at home. The London 
charges amounting to two and a half millions 
sterling sufficiently exhibit the evil of renewing 
the Charter in a merely financial point of view 
—the absurdity of such a system as that of 
governing a great country by the intervention 
of a Company composed chiefly of City Mer¬ 
chants, under the eontroul of a Board composed 
of a President, Vice-President and Members, 
subject to the Executive and Parliament, anu 
ail these powers contrnuling in the most minute 
points a government distant 15,000 miles from 
them, is so absurd, that if we did not know by 
sad experience that the springs of human action 
are too often influenced by considerations with 
which reason has little concern, we should 
wonder that it could have been proposed to 
an enlightened "“Legislation to continue such a 
system. We see no reason, however, to believe, 
that we have reached a maximum in the 
development of the resources of this country, 
and that we must go on progressively to ruin. 
What does the Reformer think of an island 
like Great Britain yielding a revenue of 
upwards of fifty millions, while this country, 
which he holds to he so rich in resources, ac¬ 
cording to his statement yields only 17 millions. 
To what does he ascribe the difference ? We 
know not; but we ascribe it in no small 
degree to the superior intelligence and enter¬ 
prising spirit of the people of Great Britain; 
and when we reflect on the prohable effects of 
the diffusion of knowledge in this country now 
prosecuted with so much zeal and judgment, 
we canuot think that we are very rasli in pre¬ 
dicting that twenty years hence India will 
exhibit a very different and a much more favor¬ 
able aspect than she now does, even in de¬ 
fiance of a Charter which is a disgrace to the 
age and to Great Britain.— Uurkaru. 


Our article on the prngpects of India has 
been noticed at some length in the Bengal 
Uurkaru. In regard to the withholding of 
the Indian accounts from the Indian public 
until they are printed in England for the 
use of Parliament, and the deficiencies of 
the charter our contemporary agrees with 


ns. He is, however, of opinion that we have 
not, in every respect dealt fairly with our 
British rulers, that we have been partial 
to our country (a fault of which we are sorry 
many of our countrymen cannot be accused) 
and that the future prospects of India are not 
so gloomy as we have made it appear. 

Our contemporary is surprized that we 
should consider India as having been at one' 
time a rich country. He admits that she has 
been rich in the capabilities of the soil; but 
denies that she ever was so in regard to the 
ingenuity and industry of her people. We 
all endeavour to prove that before the Eng¬ 
lish took possession of India she was a country 
rioli in the means of increasing her wealth, and 
that her people were really wealthy. Our 
contemporary has a great contempt “ for the 
inflated eulogies of remote periods when the 
sources and the symbols of wealth were little 
understood.” It is not necessary that we 
should consult writers of antiquity in order to 
be instructed in the principles of political eco¬ 
nomy. This science of modern origin is best 
learnt from modern writers. But this surely is 
not to preclude us from collecting facts and 
historical accounts from ancient records. We 
shall not indeed go so far back as the period 
of the Hindoo dynasty, the accounts of which 
are involved in so much obscurity and mixed 
up with fabulous stories of gods and goddesses. 
We shall take our data from (lie time of 
the Mahommedan dynasty of which there are 
authentic records. If th sc who wrote near 
the period at which facts that form the ground¬ 
work of our remarks occurred, are not to be 
relied on, surely more modern accounts of 
those facts must be less entitled to credit. In 
treating (his subject we must therefore observe 
a distinction, which wo apprehend our contem¬ 
porary has overlooked. We must take the 
most ancient and authentic records for our 
guide us to matters of fact; and adopt the 
philosophy of the modern political school in 
drawing conclusions from (hose facts. Now 
if we refer to Robertson, and other historiaus, 
and to the accounts of the French and Portu¬ 
guese travellers who have spoken of India as 
she was before the English became her mas¬ 
ters, we cannot but come to the conclusion that 
she was really a wealthy country. The gran¬ 
deur of her ancient cities so much spoken of by 
these writers, is placed beyond doubt by the 
inspection of the ruins of those cities, which 
the hand of time has not yet been able to de¬ 
stroy, and which from their solidity and the 
manner of execution shew the degree of la¬ 
bour and art that had been employed in their 
production. The monuments of our ancient 
learning yet extant point to the degree of civi¬ 
lization and enlightenment which India previ¬ 
ous to the coming of the English enjoyed. A 
concurrence of these facts (we can quote in¬ 
stances if required) proveB beyond doubt that 
the people of this country could boast of as 
much ingenuity and. industry as the soil they 
inhabit has always boasted ot its fertility. At 
the time of Akbur Shah we read of there hav¬ 
ing been.schoola in almost every village of the 
empire: the following are mentioned as the 
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branches of learning cultivated among the peo¬ 
ple at that time—morality, arithmetic. Re¬ 
counts, agriculture, geometry, longimetry, as¬ 
tronomy, geomancy (economies, the art of 
government, physic, logic, natural philosophy, 
abstract mathematics, divinity, and history. 
The resources she commanded in consequence 
of the capabilities of her soil and the ingenuity 
and industry of her people, made her in a great 
measure independent of foreign countries. 
She had within herself almost all she wanted, 
and the people who traded with her gave her 
chiefly the precious metals in exchange of her 
productions both of nature and art. Indeed 
such was the demand all over Europe for the 
productions of India, and such the drain she 
made on thn precious metals of the west, that 
serious inconvenience would have resulted to 
Europe if America had not just at that, crisis 
been discovered, and the rich mines of Mexico 
and Peru poured forth on Europe their abun¬ 
dant contents. These facts shew beyond doubt, 
that at that time India was dependent on 
no foreign nation, and that the whole, of Europe 
depended on her for many an article of luxury. 
Rohertson states that rice, cotton, sil|f, piece 
goods, lacks, sugar, saltpetre,long pepper, pre¬ 
cious stones, pearls, &c., were exported in 
abundance to all the western countries. 

We are willing to abide by the ordeal of a 
“ comparison with the civilized countries on 
tlie face of the earth,” by which the IJurkaru 
is disposed to try the capabilities of India. 
We have already seen what India was in com¬ 
parison to the other civilized countries before 
the English got possession of her. We have 
now to see what she has been in comparison to 
these countries since that eventful period. 
Need we repeat, and in our contemporary’s 
own words say, “ she has been a poor coun¬ 
try!” In the intelligence and industry of her 
people—in their wealth and resources India 
was before that period superior to most of the 
nations of Europe and inferior to none. She 
is no sv inferior to them all! Those countries 
have since the coming of the English regularly 
progressed in all the improvements of which 
an intelligent agent like man is capable: In¬ 
dia has been stationary. Nay, we fear she 
has retrograded in her indiginous arts and 
sciences. The race of improvement in which 
the different branches of the family of man 
seem to be engaged is continued, and those 
that are held back must of course lose ground, 
and after a while be found far behind their for¬ 
mer companions. This has been the case with 
unfortunate India since the coming of the Eng¬ 
lish. Why has there been “ much in our sys¬ 
tem to condemn?” Why have** the aborigines 
been excluded from ail offices of honor and 
profit ?” Why has “ the retirement of public 
functionaries to Great Britain with large for¬ 
tunes” been permitted? Why has “India 
experienced, and still does experience, great 
fiscal injustice from Great Britain?” 

These are facts admitted by the Httrkaru, 
and to these we must chiefly look for the im 
poverishment of India- Why has not coloni¬ 
zation been encouraged—at least permitted ? 


m 

Why have not the improved machineries of 
England found their way hither instead of "tile 
raw produce of this conntrv going to England 
to be made np into stuffs for tne wear of the 
people of this country. Such was the jealousy 
with which all the means of improvement were 
held hack from India that we are told the 
machinery of the Fort Gloster Mill was abso¬ 
lutely smuggled nut of England—else it would 
never have been allowed to come to India. In 
short, view the subject as we may, there is no 
doubt that the English have until very lately, 
studiously checked the improvement of India 
by their gigantic power. Witness the check 
plnced by nn enormous duty upon the sale df 
our Sugar in England, in order to protect the 
interests of their West India Sugar. Now, if 
writhing under such treatment we venture to 
complain, we are coolly told that we are too 
partial to our country—that we have not fairly 
dealt with our English rulers—and that our 
country has always been a poor, miserable 
thing ! 

As a matter of disgrace to the people of this 
country the small island of Britain is held up 
for its large revenue of fifty millions against 
the small revenue which is derived from the 
vast territories of British India. The reason 
is obvious. Before the connexion of England 
with this country, the former did not yield 
near so large a revenue. Since that period all 
the wealth of India having been carried away 
to England, and India made as it were a mere 
means of increasing the resources of the ruling 
country, site has naturally declined in wealth. 
Hail England never possessed India, the dis¬ 
parity in their revenues wouErnever have been 
so great. ^ 

Admitting fully all the good that Lord 
Cornwallis did to India, as well as all the bene¬ 
fits, resulting from the security of life and pro¬ 
perty, after the country had been completely 
exhausted of property, we ask again why have 
the evils of commission and omission above 
enumerated been permitted by the English 
rulers of India ? Why did they not make of 
fertile and civilized India what their indepen¬ 
dent countrymen in the West have done with 
the barren wastes of savageAmerica? Howfar 
in advance of that country we were when the 
English came here, and how far behind it we 
now areIs this the result of the subjection 
of India to Great Britain and of the rebellion of 
their American colony ? We wish we could 
say nay to the question; but stubborn truth 
forces from us an answer in the affirmative. If 
the Hurkam supposes that we intend “to test 
the merits of any government by a mere calcu¬ 
lation of profit and loss,” he does us an injus¬ 
tice. We take our stand on the broad prin¬ 
ciple of the general improvement of a nation, 
and on this we declare that India has not been 
fairly treated by he^rulers—that she^ias not 
only not been encouraged to go forward: but 
absolutely held back, and prevented from 
making the advances she would have done if 
left alone to a free commercial intercourse with: 
the countries of Europe. This is the summum 
bonum of the charge we have to bring against 
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oar British rulers, and so far as we are able to supposition alone we have been diseasing this 
see, we perceive nothing in what our conteui- subject) were to continue to its expiration, the 
porarv has advanced that could lead us to result will certainly be what we have prognos- 
come to a different conclusion. So far fur the ticated. Educati&n and enlightenment wiU no 
retrospect and the present condition of India! doubt open the eyes of the people to many an 
* ' evil of which they are at present ignorant. 

In regard to her prospects, our contempo- But the perception of an evil, though it be the 
rary does not entertain such gloomy views as first step towards its remedy, is not certainly 
we have developed. His hope rests chiefly on the consummation of the enre. "hat object 
tbq'diffusion of knowledge which is now pro- is to be looked for only in the actual removal 
scented in this country with so much zeal and of the causes which continue to impoverish 
judgment. We have much reliance on the be- India. This presupposes a change, which in 
Wfeial effects likely to result from these well discussing this subject we have not anticipated, 
directed endeavours. Their chief effect will of and therefore our position in regard to the pros- 
eourae.be to open the eyea of the people to the pecta of India remains untouched by the argn- 
uumerous defects of the system by which they inents of our contemporary. If a new order of 
are governed; which it is to be hoped will things were to be introduced, we< would of 
lead them to proper representations arid course speak differently of the prospects ol 
ultimately to the effectual removal of the evils. India : but as things stand and are likely to 
But supposing that the state of things es- Continue, we are sorry, we cannot hold forth 
tablisbed by the present charter, (on which any golden hopes for the future.— Reformer. 


t LAW 


PRIMOGENITURE.* 


No law of primogeniture seems to have been 
known to the ancients with the exception of 
the Jews, where the eldest son had a double 
share of the inheritance. This law, as is well 
known, originated among the moderns in the 
feudal times when every landlord was a kind 
of petty prince whose security depended in a 
great measure on the extent of bis possessions 
and powers. The advantages of such a law in 
the inheritance of monarchies are indeed ob¬ 
vious, but it is far different in the inheritance 
of private property. As soon as laws are 
powerful enough to make the proprietor of an 
acre of land as secure of his right to it as the 
most wealthy landlord of his riglitto his exten¬ 
sive estates, then of course the Argument 
founded on security no more obtains. Some 
kind of law of primogeniture has however 
continued to exist in almost every part of 
Europe, probably through custom rather than 
through any well ascertained benefit derived 
from ft at the present day. Specious argu¬ 
ments have indeed been brought forward in 
support' of suoh a law even in the present 
state of society, and some advocates of pri- 
mogenituro have actually gone so JEtr as to 
'threaten with complete ruin in the imrse of a 
few generations any state in which a division 
of their father's landed property in equal 
shares among brothers and sisters should con¬ 
tinue to prevail; forgetting that this obvious, 
and one might almost say natural, law did 

{ irevail for centuries among the most flourish- 
og nations of the middle ages and of ancient 
time* I 

, The aim and effect of a law of primogeniture 
is asserted to bo—1st. To keep up an aristo- 
oraoy accessary as an intermediate po wer 

* net said a word hen about entails, ■■ the* have now 
■UMR’a advocate. Their evil consequences serin to he to gene- 


between the Government and the people. 2dly. 
To prevent landed estates from being subdi¬ 
vided into minute portions to tb^prejpdice of 
agriculture. 3dly. To compel younger bro¬ 
thers to be serviceable to themselves and the 
public by engaging in mercantile, civil, mili¬ 
tary or ecclesiastical employment instead of 
taking up with the business and idleness of a 
country life, which it is supposed an equal 
division among them of the paternal estate 
would cause them to do. 

1st. “ To keep up an aristocracy necessary 
as an intermediate power between the Govern-: 
ment and the people." 

This pretended necessity of an intermedi¬ 
ate power is indeed extremely doubtful in a 
well organized Government. Men are formed 
into societies for their security and happiness, 
and if the rulers appointed or tolerated by them 
always act, as in duty bound, in conformity to 
the wishes of the majority of their subjects or 
fellow citizens, there seems to be no reason to 
fear lest they should ever fail to receive from 
this majority a suOicientsupport to their legiti¬ 
mate authority. The error of this argument 
comes from considering the king and the peo¬ 
ple as two parties whose interests, always in 
opposition, are apt to make them quarrel with 
each other, and render it neoessary to esta¬ 
blish a kind of arbitrator to keep the peace be¬ 
tween them.* 

But should it be said that the view here ta¬ 
ken of the true principle of Government is still 
a mere theory which a fewnationsbave scarce¬ 
ly began putting into practice, it would not 
follow from this that there is aoy necessity for 

* If the only legitimate end of Government be the peateei 
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a law of primogeniture to keep op that inter¬ 
mediate power considered^*? *° essential to 
the welfare of society. TheGreeks and Ro¬ 
mans, thej-epublics of the middle ages in Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, allowed of the par¬ 
tition of estates and still there was no want 
among them of a rich aristocracy and a large 
number of Proletarii. Inequality of fortunes 
will exist in anjr society without artificial 
means for promoting it; it is but the natural 
result of the difference in circumstances, acti¬ 
vity, economy and talent of individual mem¬ 
bers of the community. The law of primo¬ 
geniture confines wealth to the hands of a few 
privileged families, while under tjje system of 
equal division, riches are allowed to circulate 
freely through the body politic, and being ac¬ 
cessible to all, act as a stimulus to all. 

2dly. “To prevent landed estates from be- 
ing divided into minute,portions to the preju¬ 
dice of agriculture." 

Very erroneous notions seem to prevail on 
this subject. A writer of some celebrity in 
this country, the correspondent of the India 
Gazette , A Friend to India, said once of Jersey 
and Guernsey, where each family is sepresent- 
ed as living contented and happy on its fifty 
or sixty acres each: “ the next generation wifi 
see them working bard to cultivate each family 
its tenpt fiftoen acres with little or no educa¬ 
tion. In thwthird we shall find them living in 
hovels each with its three or four acres." How 
can such an absurdity have escaped a philo¬ 
sophical writer ! ! When did population 
ever increase three or four-fold in one genera¬ 
tion, and that top while the means of subsist¬ 
ence or tlic general wealth of society 
remained (as implied here) stationary or did 
actually decrease? And what would be the 
eflcct of a law of primogeniture which should 
be now enacted in those islands ? Why, if 
they have, as is supposed, uo other resources 
but agriculture, the whole population, how¬ 
ever numerous, must of course derive from it 
its means of subsistence. Should population 
treble in the course of one generation, the 
next generation would undoubtedly have to 
live on the produce of fifteen or twenty acres 
for each family. In the case of equal divi¬ 
sion each family would then live witfusotne 
difficulty on the whole produce of that extent 
of land, while under tlic law of primogeniture 
tome families would be in real comfort, and, 
the greatest part of the population would 
starve or drag on their miserable existence in 
the most abject state of poverty. Which is 
the greatest of the two evils ? * 

This bugbear of the advocates of a law of 
primogeniture, the iplitting of estates, exists 
more in their fancy than in reality. When 
the population is stationary itf point of 


.. . The FRIEND TO INDIA if extremely inveterate egalnit 
the law of equal divifion among dUildren of their father'! nr 
Perty. which he calif an infernal cuftom, and to elnde which L_ 
JT:*- !-t the time when out of three or four bro¬ 

ther! two or three got knocked on the head, and by that meant the 
whole eatate descended undivided to the survivor 1 This infernal. 


philosophical invejtintion unsbadded by jlrqjudioes and 
■Mrt by the p«war df modern analyais. 
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numbers, the system of equal division has no 
tendency to change the' relative wealth of 
families. Each married pair is replaced by 
another standing on an average in the same 
circumstances. It happens of course fre¬ 
quently that the brother and sister, or the two 
brothers or two sisters, who are the average 
result of each marriage, do share among 
themselves the estate they inherited, from 
their parents, but when they marry their boa- 
sorts bring them some kind or other of pro* 
perty equal in value to what each child had 
been obliged to give up to the otlier. The 
two new couples have eachthesaine amount i>f 
property whicb.their parents had, and if, in¬ 
stead of a whole estate, each has one half of 
two different estates, they will probably soon 
find the means of re-uniting those two halves 
into one whole. Should population increase 
faster than wealth the case would ho 
somewhat different. There would then he 
a real tendency of estates to decrease in 
extent, but this would be still in a very differ¬ 
ent ratio from what is supposed by those who 
advocate a law of primogeniture. Suppose 
for instance population should increase one- 
third, in' one generation, while the general 
wealth would increase only one-fourth, then 
the wealth of each family or the extent of 
each estate in the average would docreaso 
one-twelfth, or the difference between the total 
increase of population and that of general 
wealth. Should this continuo to go on for 
some of the following generations, it could be 
merely in a decreasing geometrical progres¬ 
sion, until the means of supporting too nume¬ 
rous a population being absolutely wanting, 
misery and starvation wou liF bring back every 
thing to its natural level. Qpt let me observe 
here that the dreadful evil of over population 
could scarcly ever happen under a law of 
equal division whereas the law of primogen¬ 
iture actually tends to it. 

It is now, I believe, admitted, by every Po¬ 
litical Economist, that population has a natural 
tendency to increase faster than capital, from 
which it results that should no restraint of 
any kind cheek that tendency many unhappy 
beings won Id be born only to starve. Men 
who have no property and whose sole means 
of existence are their labour, are those whose 
natural propensities it is more necessary and 
at the game time more difficult to restrain: 
accustomed as they are to live on the wages 
of their labour, they cannot easily conceive 
why their children, in whatever number they 
may be, should not find a livelihood by the 
same means; but in this way fife number of 
labourers increase in a quicker ratio than the 
demand for labour, wages decrease, the work¬ 
ing population suffers, misery becomes greater 
and greater, until emigration, want, disease, 
starvation, at the expense of incalculable 
individual misery, bring back the state of equi¬ 
librium which it wdtald have been so Highly de¬ 
sirable never to have lost. This fact of me* 
without property being generally more prolt- 
fick than men of some fortune, had been ob¬ 
served by the ancients, and on that aeeonnt 
people of that description were oalled by the 
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Romans, proletarii (from proles). A man na¬ 
turally wishes his children to live in the same 
rank as himself, and if he has somo property, 
the whole of which he knows will be divided 
in equal shares among them, he will in gene¬ 
ral take care that their number should not 
render each share too small. This is no idle 
theory but a well known, and I believe, ac¬ 
knowledged fact. 

Rot is a division of lands in estates of small 
extent so detrimental to agriculture as it is 
pretended? In the neighbourhood of Hourish- 
Jtng cities the land is generally divided into 
small portions, and still it is, without surely 
any exception, the best cultivated and the 
most productive. “ To cultivate land with 
profit, says Adam Smith, “ like all other 
commercial projects, requires an exact atten¬ 
tion to small savings and small gains of which 
a man born to a greatfortunc though naturally 
frugal, is very seldom capable.” Suppose an 
estate of one thousand acres which requires 
ten families (including the proprietor’s) of la¬ 
bourers to cultivate it. The proprietor lives 
probably in great comfort with little to do, 
while the labourers, on tlic contrary, work 
bard and live on a small pittance. Now, 
should that estate by process of time hare 
been divided into ten shares, one for each fa¬ 
mily now upon it, why should it necessaiily 
follow that it would lose any part of its value? 
Some part of the produce of the land wlii'-h 
formerly went to keep up the comparatively 
grand style of the single proprietor, would 
probably go now to improve the comforts 
of the former way of living of the nine 
labourers, hut why should the total produce 
of the whole be diminished? Every man 
would work morfr'cliccrfully, be more atten¬ 
tive to small savings than they were under the 
former system when they were not labouring 
for themselves. What each could not do with 
his unaided capital might be done by combi¬ 
nation among them j this merely supposes 
they should have common sense enough to 
understand their own interests. Would not 
the additional happiness of the nine families 
of labourers be greater than what might have 
been taken in this way from the former pro¬ 
prietor's representatives; and the total pro¬ 
duce of the estate having remained the same, 
would not the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number be promoted by the change ? ,0. 

Perhaps it will be said that a want of union 
among small proprietors frequently prevents 
them from combining their resources so as to 
have all the some means of success which are 
usually in the power of the proprietor of a 
large estate. This is true probably in some 
cases, but it requires only to shew clearly to the 
small proprietors the advantages of combina¬ 
tion to make them hold together. Though 
ignorance frequently may cause man to act 
contrary.to bis interest, be will retrace his 
steps as soon as he is made to understand that 
he has taken a wrong path. 

The chief, if not the only, advantage of 
moderately large estates over small ones is that 
the proprietors of the former are generally 


more enlightened than those of the latterbut 
this is accidentally not essentially so. Besides, 
to have a good practical knowledge of agri¬ 
culture it is not absolutely necessafy to be a 
man of very extensive information. It is suf¬ 
ficient that one man in twenty or perhaps in a 
hundred should take the lead iu new and im¬ 
portant improvements, his success will soon 
encourage others to imitate him. The esta¬ 
blishment in France of a few fermes modelesis 
said to have led to great improvements in the 
agi ’c.iltnre of that country. And will not the 
natural course of events, without any express 
■faw for that purpose, always bring together 
large extents of lands which will not act as 
fermes modehs, when encouraged by liberty, 
peace, instruction ? 

After all it greatly depends upon the civil 
institutions of a country whether small pro¬ 
prietors shall not be as enlightened as the 
great landlords with respect to what chiefly 
concerns them. It is the duty of every Go¬ 
vernment to look that no man should be with¬ 
out that elementary knowledge which may en¬ 
able him to pursue his studies by himself as 
lie may have leisure and intelligence for this, 
and as lie may find it necessary. This ele¬ 
mentary knowledge includes little more 
than reading, writing, arithmetic and a 
little geometry. With that a man will gene¬ 
rally be able to read and understand all 
those useful little tracts which can he so easily 
and so advantageously distributed among the 
people at large. If knowledge is power, it 
should not be monopolized by a few. 

In support of the insolent law of primogeni¬ 
ture (as Gibbon calls it) some particular cases 
are at times brought forward, and general con¬ 
clusions drawn from them. The Editor of the 
Reformer, in an impartial and able investiga¬ 
tion of this subject, relates a story of a man 
who left to hi 3 children a valuable estate, the 
the value of which however depended upon 
keeping in proper repair a bund and a bridge for 
tlic direction of water. Thp new proprietors 
did not agree among themselves for the repair¬ 
ing of the bund and bridge, and the result was 
the water broke in and reduced the whole 
estate to an unprofitable bog. Now this single 
fact’"of course proves nothing; it ih a mere 
accident owing to the foolishness and ignorance 
of the new proprietors, and by no means a 
necessary or even a probable consequence of 
their number. It might have happened if the 
estate had descended to a single ignorant and 
negligent heir. Such an argument might as 
well be used against a republic in favour of 
despotism, and no single isolated fncts would 
be wanting to support it. Besides the reverse 
of the story hpre told might have just as natu¬ 
rally happened. For instance : A man had 
inherited from Iiis ancestors a large estate, from 
which he derived, however, comparatively,but 
a small income., part of his lands being too mar¬ 
shy for cultivation. His small income with his 
economical habits afforded him the means to 
bring np in some comfort his three sons. By 
the death, of the old man his sons having come 
to the possession of the estate soon found out 
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they could not live comfortably with their 
families upon the small income it yielded. Sti¬ 
mulated by necessity, they imagined to improve 
their estate by drying up the unhealthy and 
unprofitable marsh. They united their efforts, 
laboured hard together, and ultimately suc¬ 
ceeded by the building of a bund and bridge in 
trebling their incomes. Now which of the 
two stories is the most likely to happen again, 
it would be, I suppose, difficult to decide. 

But according to some of the Reformer's 
arguments, a law of primogeniture would 
seein to be required for India not only with 
respect to landed property but also with res¬ 
pect to capital in general. Now this at least is 
consistent ; if a law of primogeniture be good in 
one case it must be so in the other. But this 
novel way of considering it may be thought, 
even by the advocates of law here alluded to, 
as it is generally understood, to bring the ques¬ 
tion ad absnrdutn ; and as capital without any 
legal compulsion accumulated well enough in 
England in the hands of comparatively a small 
number of individuals, we may hope it will do 
the same in India (if it be not so already) 
when no other obstacles will prevent this accu¬ 
mulation but the law of equal division among 
those to whom it descends by inheritance. 

Admitting for the sake of argument what¬ 
ever hip’been said against small estates by the 
advocates of primogeniture, 1 would beg to 
usk them in return, are not overgrown estates 
a greater curse to agriculture than small ones? 
Wiio lias not seen large and rich estates the 
very extent of which prevented their being 
brought into full produce ? Neglected they 
were because their proprietors rolling in 
wealth had no motives ibr wishing to increase 
it at the expense of personal trouble. If the 
purpose of a law of primogeniture be merely 
to prevent estates being divided into portions 
ton minute, it is the must awkward and mis¬ 
chievous means to an end, which could well be 
imagined, it applies to the most extensive 
estates ns to the smallest; nay, by its opera¬ 
tion, it has a direct tendency to produce over¬ 
grown estates. This is falling from Coarybdis 
into Scylla. Would it not answer this pur¬ 
pose much better (if it be absolutely necessary 
to have an express law on the subject) to fix a 
certain extent for landed estates below which 
they should not be allowed to be divided ? For 
such a case the heirs at law, if they were seve¬ 
ral, would be compelled to sell the paternal 
estate to a stranger, supposing none of them 
wns rich enough to purchase it, but this would 
tft least give to each of them a capital which 
might open for each the way to some other 
means of livelihood, instead of enriching one 
and beggaring the others. 

A law of primogeniture by separating perso¬ 
nal from real property deprives the latter of a 
capital perhaps necessary to keep up its pre¬ 
sent value, or which at all events might have 
probably increased it. It encourages family 
pride and by creating a strong prejudice in 
favour of landed property, it prevents frequently 
property of that description from falling into 
the hands of those who would make the best 


of it. In as far as it operates in this way, it 
is of course most detrimental to agriculture. 
Many landlords will not sell their estates 
though they perhaps scarcely ever see them 
and could get for them a price which would 
greatly increase (heirincomes, while the would- 
be purchasers hope that (and probably would 
succeed) by their exertions they might get from 
the same estate double or treble the present net 
produce. This increase ii entirely lost to 
society—thanks to a prejudice mostly owing to 
the law of primogeniture! 

But under such a system, the agriculture .of 
England has become* superior to that of per¬ 
haps any other country in the world.*.. 

.So it has under the system of titties been 

universally acknowledged to - be a powerful 
obstacle to all improvements in the cultivation 
of the laud; so it has under enormous taxes. 
Other causes must have counteracted those 
evils which it would be the height of absurdity 
to consider as having had any beneficial effect 
on the prosperity of England. It would be 
difficult to enumerate all those causes, but the 
freedom of the subject, the laws so favourable 
to the yeomanry, long leases, abundance of 
capital, the result of the moat flourishing 
commerce in the world, may be mentioned 
among the most important ones. What was the 
state of agriculture in France, Spain, &c. under 
a system! of laws of primogeniture, where the 
same counteracting influence did not exist ? 

3dly. “ Compelling younger brothers to be 
serviceable to themselves and the public by 
engaging in mercantile, civil, military or 
ecclesiastical employments^nstead of talcing 
up with the business arid idleness of a coun¬ 
try life which it is supposeiUm equal division 
of the paternal estate would cause them to do." 

This argument supposes that to make men 
active aiul laborious it is necessary to reduce 
them to oeggary ; that with a system of equal 
division many younger brothers would have a 
small landed estate which could just afford 
them the means of subsistence ; that in gene¬ 
ral inen who could live in the country on an in¬ 
come however small, would be content to 
enjoy it without any attempt to better their for¬ 
tune.lint is it right to draw such inferences 

with respect to younger brothers from what 
eldest sons are wont to do under the influence 
of a lafi of primogeniture the natural effect 
of which is to create prejudices which actu¬ 
ally condemn the first burn himself to the idle¬ 
ness of a country life? 

In many cases a law of primogeniture pre¬ 
vents younger sons from doing any thing for 
themselves for want of capital. It provokes 
the creation of sinecures to provide for the 
younger branches of aristocratical families at 
the expense of the labouring classes; but civil, 
military, ecclesiastical situations or sinecures, 
jowever numerous^ cannot be had Ibr all the 
youngbr brothers, and many are compelled 
to live in a miserable state of poverty and 
dependence, whom a small capital would have 
enabled to render themselves useful and ser¬ 
viceable to society. 

2 
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REMARKS ON EMIGRANTS AND EMIGRATION. 


Should younger brothers under a system of 1 
equal division prefer in general the idleness or 
business of a country life, with a mere subsis¬ 
tence, to other pursuits which would offer them 
better prospects, trust to it, there is gome - 
thing rotten in such a society: it is not the effect 
of the inheritance in equal shares by v» bich 
the evil might rather be counteracted; but 
ignorance and tyranny which are probably th 
chief causes of such a diseased state ! 

And what is there in India that should make 
it so particularly desirable to have a law of 
primogeniture ? It is alleged that two or three 
brothers who inherit a small landed estate of 
30 or 40 begaks, or even less, either keep it 
undivided and live upon it together, or divide 
it among themselves, and each cultivates his 
share, content to live on the most wretched 
pittance. But what would be the difference if 
the estate descended to the eldest brother?: 
Why, the others would either assist him as; 
servants or serve other cultivators. What; 
would there be in this more advantageous ;^d 
beneficial to agriculture? The law of caste 
combined with the absence of manufacturers. 
necessarily leaves no other resources but agri- • 
cultural employments to an immense propor¬ 
tion of the Hindoos. 


No. It is no law of primogeniture that is 
required in India. It is instruction and protec¬ 
tion from individual tyranny she mostly needs. 
hex her have a good system of civil, criminal, 
well administered laws, let her taxes be judi¬ 
ciously levied and moderate, let England deal 
with her commercial regulations as with an 
independent and friendly state, and India will 
prosper! India is at present an agricultural 
country, and she will remain so until the people 
require something more than a miserable rag to 
cover their nakedness and a wretched hovel 
for a house to shelter them. So much success 
is said to have attended in France the esta- 
blislunenfof fermes modeles, that it would be 
worth perhaps trying the experiment in this 
country. One in each district would scarcely 
be ar y expense to Government, and might have 
the most beneficial effects on agriculture. As 
to the extent of waste land fit for cultivation, 
the circumstances of India bear some analogy 
to those of the United States. Let Government 
encourage here by the education of the people, 
by just laws, by a paternal administration the 
spirit of independence and enterprise so con¬ 
spicuous in that country, and India will become, 
what Providence intended her to be, one of the 
richest countries in the world 1 
Hurkaru. ] TALIB. 


REMARKS ON EMIGRANTS AND EMIGRATION TO NEW HOLLAND 
BUT MORE PARTICULARLY TO NEW SOUTH WALES. 


There are but few individuals now resident 
in India whose prolonged absence ffoin their 
native country is a circumstance that in any 
way prevents their indulging in the idea, (bat 
when their diligence may have accumulated 
sufficient wealth, of thejr departing from this 
country and enjoying otium cum dignitate in a 
more congenial climate. 

The individual at home, possessed of a small 
capital, is perhaps fully aware,that in any other 
country, his wealth may be disbursed iq a more 
profitable manner than his most sanguine wish¬ 
es can possibly anticipate in his own; yet, emo¬ 
tions far different to those emanating from pe¬ 
cuniary considerations rise in his bosom, and 
prevent his carrying the otherwise pleasing 
arrangements into effect. He may be a man of 
family, and the transplanting of those nearest 
and dearest to him is to his unexperienced view 
a perilous hazard, in which he is loathe to parti¬ 
cipate. The separating for ever from the place 
of his nativity, the rending asunder those 
ties of love and friendship deeply seated in the 
heart, the long and dangerous voyage to be 
undertaken ere he can arrive at the land of his 
adoption, are feelings of such serious import as 
frequently conspire to prevent an indjvidual 
embarking upon the intended undertaking. 


With residents in India, however, the case 
is far different; they have already undergone 
the painful emotions ever attendant on the 
feeling bosom when separated from home, 
country, and kindred. ’Tis true their hearts 
may yearn again to view the scenes of their 
early days, yet a continued separation from 
them, has gradually softened the excited feel- 
jing and the exile can calmly look before him to 
the long period ere his engagements will permit 
him to leave India. 

Allowing these considerations to have their 
doe weight, it is obvious that the mind of the 
resident in India is more fully prepared for 
the purposes of emigration ; a few hints there¬ 
fore, to those who entertain ideas upon the sub¬ 
ject, may not prove uninteresting. 

The first question then to be proposed is— 
what sum is requisite to emigrate to New South 
Wales, with certainty of success, and at the 
same time, considering that the individual 
wishes to retain a respectable place in society. 

An answer not unadvisedly given would state 
that a sum amounting to 12,000 Rs. or money 
to the amount of .£1,200 would be sufficient. 
It is, of course, understood that the current coin 
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is English, excepting Spanish and Mexican 
dollars, which are in- great circulation, and 
worth 4-«., 41.—The present value of the 
rupee is 2s. Id. 

An individual with this sunn would do well 
not on any account to purchase investments 
intended as merchandize, neither is there the 
least necessity to convey any property, except 
that which is necessary for the voyage. Fur¬ 
niture may always he procured at Sydney, and 
the markets consequent to numerous arrivals 
are so variable, that little dependence can be 
placed on them. The article of tea may be 
produced as an instance, that commodity having 
fallen 60 per cent in price, owing to the profuse 
importation in 1832. 

The emigrant would net wisely to procurp, 
not only influential, but also serviceable intro¬ 
ductory letters, to individuals from whom valu¬ 
able information would be procured. 

Farms are continually being offered for sale 
through the medium of public advertisements, 
but the now comer ought to be extremely 
cautious of accepting, what may too frequently 
be deemed, alluring baits. He ought to be 
thoroughly satisfied that the parties with whom 
be is about to deal are respectable, and that 
the cause asserted, as the reason for their quit¬ 
ting the estate, is really the fact. It may, 
however, be taken by tin* emigrant as a safe 
and general maxim, that, with the exception of 
small farms, few estates that are offered for 
sale are truly valuable, for in case a profitable 
farm is to be disposed of, numerous applicants, 
of old standing, in the country, invariably pre¬ 
sent themselves, and preclude any necessity for 
the seller to incur the expense and trouble of 
advertising. 

On the emigrant’s arrival in Sydney, he must, 
immediately commence active arrangements 
and the best plan to be adopted is to procure 
a map from the Surveyor General’s Office, on 
which the grants of Government to settlers, 
are all presented to his view. With practical 
and experienced people lie must then advise, 
regarding the best part of the country to emi¬ 
grate to, and, being well satisfied upon this 
point, would act wisely to proceed forthwith to 
tire district, having previously procured intro¬ 
ductory letters to the most influential persons 
there ; they will invariably offer their nest ad¬ 
vice. It is, however, necessary to inform the 
Bettler to procure a site, well watered,_ with 
good and open pass,and with what it designat¬ 
ed “ a backrun,”—such may be procured as 

S asture for the cattle. From tire Government 
e can then purchase the land at 5s. per acre, 
and moderate perseverance, combined with 
prudence, will invariably be crowned with 
success. 

One caution ought to be deeply impressed 
upon the mind of the settler, the mode adopted 
>n disposing of cattle and stock-in-trade. The 
emigrant must be very careful in his purchase, 
and never buy until favourable opportunities, 
from respectable parties, present excellent 


bargains. This caution cannot be ton strongly 
insisted upon, more particularly with regara 
to Bheep, an animal which is productive of cer¬ 
tain returns proportionate to the fineness of 
the wool, and consequently the origiual cost.- 

A person interested in the present enquiry, 
and 1 believe not a few in ludia have and do- 
still entertain serious ideas upon the subject, 
will perhaps enquire the district which is not 
only the omst fertile, but also most suited to 
the individual who has long resided in India. 

There are undoubtedly many individuals in 
Bathurst, or as it is more generally known by 
the designation of theNe w Country, whose origin 
and subsequent career fit them for any rank 
(however exalted) in society, yet, many far¬ 
mers, who, originally prisoners, have obtained 
their ticket of leave, have also located there, 
an objection not applicable to the generality 
of settlers at Hunter’s River, who are nearly 
all respectable and opulent members of the 
community. ’Tis true both are extremely eli¬ 
gible, and botti lands are equal in fertility, yet 
the capabilities attached to the district of Hun¬ 
ter’s River, are those, to which Bathurst can 
never aspire. The roads from Bathurst to 
Sydney are excellent; and the produce of the 
farms may at all seasons, and at all hours, be 
with facility conveyed, yet the steam communi¬ 
cation from the Hunter, reduced by competition 
to rates exceedingly low, provides the settler, 
not only with a safe passage, but also with a 
cheap, and what is of more advantage, rapid 
conveyance of his commodities to Sydney. 
Three steam vessels now ply ijptween Port j ack- 
son and Maitland, a rising town of consider¬ 
able extent situated about 40 miles up the 
River Hunter, the stream not being navigable to 
any greater height, excepting to vessels, 
averaging from 5 to 10 tons burthen. 

1 shall now proceed to offer a few remarks 
upon servants. Those prisoners who have not 
been found guilty of any heinous offence, and 
w hose conduct on the voyage has been tolera¬ 
bly coriect, are considered capable and deserv¬ 
ing of filling the sit nations of “ assign d ser¬ 
vants.” The settler, after proetiring the land, 
is, at his request, furnished with a certain form, 
w hich he fills up, according to directions given, 
and then forwards it to the “ Board of Assign¬ 
ment,” who provide the applicant with me 
desired servants, accordingly as they hate been 
applied for in rotation. 

On the servant being assigned. Government 
provides him with one complete suit of cloth¬ 
ing, for w hich the master pays the sum of one 
guinea. It is also the duty of the emigrant to 
furnish the convict, with the following rations 
er week;—meat 10&lbs; flour, 10JI bs; sugar, 
oz ; salt, 2oz. If the servant conducts him¬ 
self in a creditable manner, the emplc^er not 
unusually presents him with tea and tobacco, 
but this is perfectly optional on the part of the 
master. 

The emigrant is also required to furnish his 
assigned servant with two suits of woollenslop 
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clothing (usually made of paramatta cloth, a 
cheap yet most durable commodity,) three 
pairs of boots, four shirts, and one cap or hat 
per annum, but generally, (excepting in large 
establishments) they receive clothing as requir¬ 
ed, an arrangement profitable to the master. The 
total expense of a male prisoner in N. S. 
W. may be averaged from £9 to £ll sterling 
per year. 

The extreme healthipess of the climate, com¬ 
bined with its moderate temperature, render it 
a residence peculiarly adapted to the enervated 
individual of India. Snme£cw cases resem¬ 
bling remittent and continued fevers, have occur 
red, yet these were of so undecided a nature, 
as not to allow of any satisfactory deductions. 
It may, therefore, be safely asserted, that inter- 
mittents, remittents, typhus, scarlet lever, 
small pox, measles, hooping cough, and croup, 
are here unknown. Much annoyance has been 
experienced from a hot wind, fortunately of 
short duration, and in some instances, after 
having discovered certain febrile concomitants 
terminates in what is generally designed, ** a, 
blight in the eyes,” which by common atten¬ 
tion is easily cured. The hottest mouths are 
from December to March, more particularly 
February, in which month the thermometer 
not {infrequently rises to 75° in the shade, at 
noon. July, which is the coldest month, the 
thermmeter averages 53. The temperature 
throughout the year is most congenial to the 
old East Indian. 

I had almost omitted to mention a circum 
stance of no trivial import to the emigrant upon 
his selection of the ground. From the date at 
which he applies for the land, nine months, on 
the most favourable calculation,must elapse, till 
the time he is able to purchase the desired 
spot. ^ 

And in fixing upon any particular site, he 
must be exceedingly careful that he is to meet 
with no competition in the market, as it is inthe 
power of any other colonist to outbid him at 
the sale. This circumstance may, however, by 
moderate foresight be avoided, as this would 
only occur when the contiguity of the allot¬ 
ment affected the interest of the adjoining land 
bolder. 

I observed that the sum of £1,200 would ena 
ble an individual to emigrate to New South 
Wales with every probability of success, an 
investigation into this remark may not be un¬ 
profitable to those interested in the subject. 

Say, the passage of the emigrant amounts to 
£50, and upon his arrival, he purchases twelve 
hundred and eighty acres, at the minimum price 
or5s. per acre, this will amount to £320. The 
plearing and cropping for one year of fifty acres 
is £250. A house erected under favourable 
circumstances, (wood being always procured 
in abundance) will cost him £100. Agricul¬ 
tural and incidental expenses may amount to 


£150 more, the balance may easily be disco¬ 


vered. 

Passage, .. £50 

Purchase of 1,280 acres of land, at5 

per acre,. 320 

Clearing and cropping of 50 acres, ... 250 

Building a residence,. 100 

Incidental expenses,. 150 


Total amount,.. 870 


which subtracted from the original -sum of 
£1,200, will leave a balance of £330. 

Iti the above calculations there arc many 
items which being too lengthy to publish in de¬ 
tail, are of course omitted, the principal being 
the cost incurred by entertaining servants. 

From the circumstance of my having mention¬ 
ed that .£l,200 is a sum adequate to the purposes 
of a respectable emigrant, it must not be infer¬ 
red that this amount is capable of speculating 
successfully in grazing pursuits. Those indi¬ 
viduals who possess large capital will undoubt¬ 
edly do well to invest their money in agricul¬ 
tural, farming, and grazing avocations, and 
the latter will return them immediate'profits ; 
yet the settler possessing only £1,250. must, 
by progressive and prudent steps, only attempt 
to enter upon this business. 

There is another advantage which the capital¬ 
ist enjoys, and which may prove of the great¬ 
est benefit to him. The circumstance of his 
being enabled to procrastinate his proceeding 
without any essential injury to his capital. The 
time that is spent between his arrival in the Co¬ 
lony, and that at which he commences active 
operations, ought to be devoted to acquiring 
practical and useful knowledge, concerning 
subjects connected with his future pursuits. 
And to do this effectually it behoves him to 
proceed to some friend's residence in the inte¬ 
rior, of old standing in the Colony, and in the 
active proceedings which he has daily opportu¬ 
nities of investigating there, he will procure 
that information calculated to be of inestima¬ 
ble service to him, when conducting and 
superintending the proceedings on bis own 
estate. * 

The last quotations from the Sydney markets 
arc exceedingly high, and this is owing to the 
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drought which has prevailed during the past 
year, and of which 1 shall take an opportuni¬ 
ty presently to offer a few observations. The 
prices were as follow. 

Wheat 13s. 6d. per bushel; Maize 10s. per 
ditto ; oaten hay£18 to£20 per ton ; potatoes 
14s. to 18s. per cwt; fat bullocks averaged from 
£6 to £8 each ; sheep from 14s. to 18s. each ; 
pork per lb 4£d ; draught horses from £10 to 
£]5ench ; gig and saddle ditto from /‘IS to 
£30; fine flour per lOOlbs. £1 18s; second 
ditto £1 16 s j American ditto .£1 15s ; but it 
must be borne in mind, tIi->t this is by no 
means the average price of provisions, all com¬ 
modities being, (unless at the period similar to 
the present) exceedingly low. 

But there is another class of intended emi- 
grnnts.and they are probably the most numerous, 
to whom a few words, founded upon practical 
knowledge, may not prove either uninteresting 
or unprofitable. I allude to those individuals, 
who unfortunate in their circumstances, and 
being possessed of no means, by which any 
likely improvement in their concerns may take 
place, are willing to risk their remaining pro¬ 
perly in emigrating to New South Wales. 

To such an individual possessed of £500, T 
could seriously offer as the best advise, a most 
careful foresight in the distribution of his little 
capital. Many persons have purchased land 
with an equal amount, and they have even cal¬ 
culated liberally for the expense that would of 
necessity be afterwards incurred in cultivating 
the farm, yet their store has too frequently 
proved miserably deficient, and they have 
found themself unexpectedly situated on the 
verge of beggary. 

An individual of this class ought, upon his 
arrival, to place his money out upon interest. 
He may easily procure IQ jier cent for his cash 
upon the best security. He has thus the plea¬ 
sure of knowing, that his original property is 
not diminishing, yet, in the mean time, he has 
to procure a subsistence for himself. This ob¬ 
ject is easily attainable in a subordinate situa¬ 
tion, such as overseer to some of the numerous 
stockholders, who are ever in want of respecta¬ 
ble men 'to manage their affairs. While in 
his situation, (preferable to all others) fie must 


expect to nndergo those deprivations to which 
he has probably been used at home, and must 
make up his mind to the forfeiture of all re¬ 
gard to appearances. 

He is now in n situation by which he pro¬ 
cures excellent food, and opportunities almost 
invariably arc presented, which he would act 
prudently to embrace, by the purchase of any 
cattle,from the amount of his wages. Itis under¬ 
stood that these could be kept without his 

• • -V ■ 

incurring any Cxtra expense, his employer not 

having the least occasion to refuse permission to 

their remaining on his “ run-" 

By these means the settler, with a capital of 
only .£300 will, b> constant perseverance and 
industry, accumulate sufficient property to com 
mence the cultivation of his own land, without 
drawing upon his original capital, and by this 
mode of procedure he is placed in a most ad¬ 
vantageous situation, for by invariably keeping 
in hand from a fifth to a third of his original 
capital, he is always prepared to take advan¬ 
tage of the market, and not sell his produce, 
when meeting pressing demands, in a disadvan¬ 
tageous manner. 

It. may not be uninteresting to the generality 
of my readers, who are mosttfi'obably connect¬ 
ed with the Army, to present them with the 
arrangements promulgated for the information 
of those who may be disposed to become set¬ 
tlers in N*w South Wales or Van Dicman’s 
Land. 

“The officers of the Army wishing fo be¬ 
come settlers, shall, like other individuals, pro¬ 
cure Land, only by pure hase at the publio 
sale, but they shall be entitled to have a remis¬ 
sion of the purchase-money, to the following 
amount, provided they shall produce, from the 
General Commanding-in-Chief, satisfactory tes¬ 
timonials of good conduct, and of unexcep¬ 
tionable character. 

Officers who have served twenty years and 
upwards, shall have a remission of £300. 

Officers who have served fifteen years and up¬ 
wards, £250. 

% • 

Officers who have served ten years and up¬ 
wards £200. 

Officers who have served seven years, and 
less than ten, £150. 
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Each individual Officer who may obtain 
this remission will be required to give security 
that be or his family shall reside at least seven 
years in the settlement; and he will also be 
required to provide for his own passage to the 
Colony, and for that of his family.” 

1 have now addressed myself as minutely to 
the various classes, who emigrate to New South 
Wales with capital, os the very limited spac>' 
of a public Journal will admit of, nnd shall 
terminate by addressing myself generally to 
intended colonists. 

Men who command considerable capital are 
those who will not merely meet with immedi¬ 
ate returns, bnt also enjoy ample opportunities 
of vesting their property in safe speculations, 
which admit of high profits. Although New 
South Wales is certainly adapted to the pro* 
duction of all the vegetable luxuries/frnits and 
grains of other countries, the soil will by no 
means average so high ns the soil of Great 
Britain, although pre-eminently fitted for pas¬ 
toral pursuits. The emigrant then who arrives 
in the colony with but a small capital, and who 
consequently intends embarking that wealth in 
agriculture, would do well to torn his attention 
to the bauka of the Hunter, the districts of 
Bathurst, Argute, lllawara, the South-East 
corner of New Holland, and between the 
Mnrrumbidgee and the sea, where soil may be 
discovered which is capable of iproductive 
energy, not to be surpassed in the world. 
This consideration is not of such moment to 
the grasier, who can hardly purchase a wrong 
allotment, as the grasses of New South Wales, 
which are abundant throughout the colony, are 
peculiarly congenial to the rearing and fattening 
of cattle. The chief desideratum to be consi¬ 
dered by him is, that the land purchased is 
well watered, by streams which continually 
flow during the summer months, or through¬ 
out a drought. 

The principal source to which the rapid pros¬ 
perity of New South Wales may be justly 
attributed is the abundance of suitable land, 
for the purpose of pastoral and agricultural 
'Pursuits,—and the absence of rent and heavy 
taxation. • 

I cannot, I conceive, in concluding this arti¬ 
cle, answer my intended object better, than 
by offering for the perusal of thoae who have 


felt on interest in the preceding observations 
the terminating remarks-of the Rev. Henry 
Carmichael, A. M., in his bints relating to emi¬ 
grants and emigration. 

“ In conclusion, it seems proper to cantion 
emigrants generally, against harbouring undue 
notions of the success and enjoyment which 
await them on setting foot in this territory. 
Much disappointment will be the necessary 
consequence of extravagant ideas thus unwar¬ 
rantably entertained: those who como hither 
in the confident expectation of realizing a 
speedy and splendid fortune, will find them¬ 
selves grievously disappointed: the possession 
of thousands of acres of land hnB the chance 
of engendering foolish thoughts in the mind of 
the lately arrived emigrant: unfortunately it is 
so apt to be forgotten that the worth of a 
man’s property ought to be estimated not by its 
extent, bnt by its exchangeable value ; and 
hence ensue habits and heedlessness unauthor¬ 
ized by the true state of the emigrant’s resour¬ 
ces : difficulties and ruin are the probable con¬ 
sequences. On the other hand, if the small 
capitalist come hither with the fixed purpose, 
by dint of patience and perseverance, of work¬ 
ing out for himself and family, the enjoyment 
of independence, and the substantial comforts 
of life, he may rest assured that these arc to 
be attained in New South Wales, at a far less 
expense than at home, and under circumstan¬ 
ces which in the mother country would alto¬ 
gether preclude the hope of ever reaching so 
desirable an attainment. In the outset of his 
career, however, he must bear in mind that 
to secure his success, the most rigid economy 
is absolutely necessary, not only in the matter 
of living and clothing, but in all the minutiae of 
I»*s daily operations. If he be proof against the 
disappointments nnd chagrin which necessa¬ 
rily attach to the discomforts of a first settle¬ 
ment ; if his cou^fo cheerfulness, and perse¬ 
verance be strong^enough to stem effectively 
the current of despondent feelings, which sets 
in with formidable force among the details and 
drawbacks of his early labours, he may count 
with safety on bis attaining in the end, for him¬ 
self and family, a footing of respectability and 
amount of substantial enjoyment, which at 
home he never could have indulged the pros* 
pect of acquiring, by any means or manage¬ 
ment whatever .”—Delhi Gazette. 
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The distressed state of the ryuts of Bengal 
has been for some time an interesting subject 
of enquiry, and though much has been said 
on it, yet nothing we think ought to be held 
back from the stock of information, in 
regard to a question which concerns tiie 
welfare of millions of our fellow creatures. 
With this view wo shall oifcr a few observa¬ 
tions which have occurred to us from the 
extraordinary fact that the ryuts are com¬ 
plaining this year of an unprecedented 
increase in the produce of grain. In order 
to understand the merits of this question 
rightly we must go back to the consideration 
of the revenue system which obtained in this 
country previous to the coming of the 
English. When the country was in the hands 
of the Hindus, land revenue was paid in 
certain proportions of the produce, and no, 
in specie, besides which various oilier taxes 
were levied on different articles of luxury 
in proportion to the consumption of cacii 
kind. The Mahommedun conquerors of 
India pursued the same system; hut with 
this difference, that, instead of a share of the 
produce they took an equivalent in specie. 
The other taxes at this peiiod amounted to 
about thirty-two; one half of which was for 
the personal expenses of the Eiuperor, his 
family, and the aristocracy connected with 
his court. In 1702 when the East India Com¬ 
pany got their firman from the Emperor of 
Delhi, they abolished the taxes which had 
been levied for the personal expenses above 
noticed, and the amount of the other taxes 
they added to the land revenue, and con¬ 
solidated the whoie-into one tax. From that 
period the assessment was raised by means 
of competition afforded to zemindars at the 
numerous periodical settlements which 
preceded that of 1793, when the revenue 
was permanently fixed in Bengal. At these 
periodical settlements the juma of each estate 
was put up for disposal to the highest bidder, 
and thus nothing which could raiaa the 
revenue was left untried. 

The first step towards the impoverishment 
of the ryuts or actual cultivators or the soil 
appears to have been the change in the man¬ 
ner of taking the revenue which the Malioin- 
medans introduced. T hgM ook silver instead 
of a portion of the which forced the 

fyuts to convert that poffron of their produce 
into money, and exposed them to the cupidity 
of the grain dealers. Thus in the same ratio 
as the latter profited by their dealings, the 
former suffered, and wore obliged to give up 
a larger portion of their produce on account 
of the Government revenue. The change 
which took place in 1762, in the transfer of 
Die revenue arrangements to the East India 
Company, contributed not a little to increase 
the burthen of the ryuts. A large portion of 
the tax, as we have stated above, wt» taken 
off from tradesmen, manufacturers, &c. and 


saddled an the agriculturists. The progress 
of tbe English in the revenue settlomentaf 
the country was in keeping with the step they 
had taken on getting the finnan. They tried 
every means to induce the zemindars to in¬ 
crease the juma, and were remarkably soo- 
cessful in tbe attempt. Bqt in ratio to their 
success the ryuts were forced to pay the 
increased tax. The progress of this oppres¬ 
sion was in soilto measure checked in 1793 by 
the permanent settlement, when the zemin¬ 
dars were told that the assessment, would not 
again be increased, and the ryuts were pro¬ 
tected by Regulations from any further in- 
crease-of rent. In this state things remained 
and prosperity again commenced to dawn 
upon the poor ryuts, who had by this time 
reconciled 'hemselves to their fate, and in¬ 
creased their exertions to meet the over¬ 
whelming taxation. But whilst this made 
their situation comparatively comfortable 
another cirrumslance occurred to thwart their 
prosperity. The improved machinery of 
Europe and America poured into tbe Indian 
market manufactures of a superior and 
cheaper kind than those which the 
natives with their rude machinery and 
manual labour could produce and every 
bazar from one end of the country to the other 
became stocked with articles of foreign manu¬ 
facture. AH the weavers and other classes, 
engaged in manufacturing^thc different arti¬ 
cles of luxury, were now compelled to leave 
their looms and other apparatus of trade, and 
take to the plough. This brought an increase 
of hands into the agricultural field, and produ¬ 
cing another competition necessarily reduced 
the priew of labour. The mischief did not 
stop here. The importation of foreign cloths 
was followed up by the importation of thread 
manufactured l»y steam, and every woman in 
the country was obliged to give up her spin- 
I ning wheel, and sit idle to starve or mispend 
time in those indulgences to which the warm 
climate of India is known to induce those 
who have the misfortune of uniting ignorance 
to idleness. Many of these, whose strength 
and situation in life allowed them to labour 
in the field, resorted to that employment at a 
much reduced rate, and thus aggravated the 
distress caused by the cheapness of labour. 

Even then the people made shift to live 
without absolute destitution. But the cup 
of their misery was not yet filled to the brim. 
The Company gave up their trade about this 
time, and all the people who had been em¬ 
ployed in their factories were deprived of 
their means of livelihood. The political 
economist, it is tru«, told them to turn thoii 
attention to the cultivation of the waste lands. 
But this is sooner said than done by people who 
have grown grey in a particular calling. Ia 
time this too was done ; and the people madg 
shift to drag on a miserable existence at the 
tail of their half-starved plough bullocks. 
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Now came the catastrophe of this statistical not only not protected, but is oppressed by 
tragedy in the late commercial convulsions, an unfair advantage being given to other 
by which capital seemed to vanish from the conntries against her productions which are 
land as if by the wand of an enchanter. The burthened by a heavier duty. The Govcrn- 
little capital that was left in the market has meat should carefully look to the danger 
since been fully employed in the indigo and likely to arise from such a state of things, and 
opium trade. The indigo produce of this sea- in time provide against it. The people too, 
son is calculated at 1,10,000 maunds which at though it is almost a misnomer to call our 
1,00-SB- the average cost of production will countrymen by that name, should look to 
require a capital of 1,10,00,000. The opium these things, and eudeavour to obviate the 
employs at least 50,00,000. Here wc have a evils, which have been so long allowed to 
capital of more than a crore and a half enga- exist in this fair portion of the creation, 
ged in the trade of only these two articles. , , „ , „ 

Little indeed can remain in the present slate y 0 shall advert to some of the evil effects 
of the market to be employed in exporting which have risen from the distress of the 
other articles of produce. Hence the glut r .V u . ts - As zemindars are required to pay 
complained of. The empoiium of our com- tlieir land revenue to Government in cash 
merce lias no capital to invite the grain mcr- an< ^ ^ot tl |C articles produced on their 
chants of the provincial markets to empty lands, cash is always in demand, and they of 
their granaries; and so long as theirgrana- course do not wish to receive gram from 
ries are not emptied the cultivators cannot their ryots ol which the latter have abnnd- 
find purchasers lor the great quantity they ance to give; hut want their rents paid in 
have produced by an incieasc of labourers, cash which ihe ryuts have not. In (his state 
In some of the provinces rice is now offered of things, after having used every other 
for sale at 4 annas the mauud and few wish to means to recover rent from the ryuts, most 
purchase it. The cultivator theiefore cannot : of them have offered to give release on (he 
pay his rent, and without that the zemindar! payment*of only one half or quarter of the 
cannot pay his revenue, therefore the whole j amount ot bukaya khazanah. The ryuls 
population is in distress. They arc literally!have therefore an extraordinary inducement 
destitute in the very midst of a glutted market., to raise money for the payment ol their debts. 

|They find the present to he the most advan- 
Besides the failure of the principal Agency tageous time for clearing themselves from Uio 
houses there arc other circumstances which demand of their creditors, and are naturally 
have tended to decrease capital and cripple the led to adopt the most difficult means, whether 
resources of commerce. By the Hindu law, lawful or unlawful, for the purpose of bene- 
as prevalent in Bengal, estates arc equally! fitting by the circumstances of the time. We 
divided among the children of a man, unless! have personally known instances in which 
otherwise* disposed off by will. By this ryuts having one day arranged with the ze- 
nieans most of the larger estates have been mindars to clear an obligation of 10,000 for 
sub-divided, and'Uie present proprietors are only 200 rupees, were the next morning 
so reduced as to be totally incapable of any brought before him in custody for having 
great effort. To notice but one instance wc that very night committed robbery. On 
shall refer to the Shalmrno family. Some being asked the reason of their having been 
years ago a great portion of the 24 Pbrgnnna guilty of so heinous a crime, they freely con- 
district was in the possession of one member fessed that having no other means of meeting 
of this family. It is now sub-divided into about the zemindar’s demand, and being further 
a thousand petty estates, so that no other es- stimulated to clear the obligation by the very 
tate gives more trouble to the Collector in the advantageous teuns (hat had been offered, 
recovery of the revenue. This is an existing they had been led to the perpetration of the 
instance in our neighbourhood, so that any act with which they stood charged, 
man may easily satisfy himself of the fact. 

This sub-division or estates involves the ques- It is by no means easy to devise any remedy 
tion of the law of primogeniture which in for this state of things, unless it be the radical 
itself is so extensive and ramified a subject reformation of the Mofussil Police, On this 
as to need a separate article for itsdiscussion. subject therefore we shall offer some remarks. 
We shall not therefore enter upon it here. The inefficiency of the Mofussil Police has 

always been a matter of notoriety: we have 
A consideration of the facts we have noticod heard frequently eimcuji of great extents of 
leads ns to think that there are but two ways country being plac«w!w>der one Magistrate, 
of ensuring the prosperity of a country. We so that lie can scarcely look after one tithe 
mast either hgve what is called, the protcc- of the district under his charge. He is ac¬ 
ting dulies/nnd totally or partially pi event cordingly obliged to leave the care of the 
the impor&tion of foreign manufacture, which police exclusively to the Darogas, who are tbem- 
is impossible in regard to India, or place the selves situated too far from the Magistrate to 
country, with respect to capitalists and ira- be under a proper check, and too far from each 
proved means of manufacturing, on a footing other to exercise an efficient countrol over the 
eqi}k! to that of the countries with which it country. Hence the frequency of robberies 
him intercourse. The very existence of free and crimes in the Mofnssi). Even if the I)aro- 
interconrse with a country, snperior in these gas and the subordinate Police officers were 
respects most tend to the gradual impoverish- conseientiousin the discharge of their duties, 
ment of the inferior country. But India is of which we know no instance in existence. 
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they would find it difficult, with the means at 
their command to guard the country in a pro¬ 
per manner. What can be expected from 
some eight or ten ill-paid, half-starved peons, 
scattered over 20 or 30 miles of the country ? 

But there are other causes, besides the 
inefficiency of the Police establishment, which 
account for the frequency of crime in the 
Mofussil. The people in charge of the Po¬ 
lice have evidently two ways of acquiring a 
good character before their superiors—by 
effectually suppressing robberies and other 
crimes or by Diuking it appear that their pro¬ 
mise and vigilance has prevented people from 
attempting to break the peace. The former, 
which indeed is the only honest way of dis¬ 
charging their duty, does not only involve a 
great deal of trouble and peisonal danger, 
but in consequence of the numerical ineffi¬ 
ciency of the establishment, is generally 
beyond their power to encompass. In the 
conscientious discharge of their duty, even 
if they do detect a good number of rob 
beries and apprehend a few of the robbers, 
still blame attaches to them for not having 
succeeded ir apprehending the whofb gang. 
The existence of crime, when known, is 
placed to the discredit of the Police, and as 
they sec, they cannot, with the means at their 
command, effectually prevent the commis¬ 
sion of crime: they find it their interest 
to make it appear that crime does not exist. 
This is a prolific source of mismanagement 
and abuse. When news of a robbery is 
brought to the Thana, the Darogah and his 
people repair to the place, and if they find 
that the robbers have not been already 
apprehended by the people robbed and that their 
apprehension would be difficult or impossible, 
they generally endeavour to make it appear 
that the complaint of the parly robbed is a 
fiction, and that no robbery took place. If 
they cannot in this manner hush up the busi¬ 
ness, they generally endeavour to render the 
situation of llio injured party so annoying as 
to force them, though unwilling, to connive 
with the Police people in pretending that 
nothing extraordinary took place. The aver¬ 
sion of the natives to swear is well known. 
The first thing is therefore to put them on 
oath. Many who can clearly prove the occur¬ 
rence are thus forced to abscond or secret 
themselves. Ifliowevcr they are caught, the 
step, after having made them sacrifice all 
tneir prejudices regarding swearing, is to take 
them into the Thana, and there make them 
attend from day today t<|Bke great injury of 
ilieir daily avocations ancunllietion of a spe¬ 
cies of annoyance which is severely felt by 
people of caste, who can neither eat nor drink 
comfortably without being released from con¬ 
finement. Indeed tbe proceedings against 
the robbed party are so unnecessarily severe 
as sometimes to caose tbe desertion by them 
of the whole neighbourhood in which a rob¬ 
bery is committed. The usual course for 
people robbed would, under a natural state of 
things, be to flock to the scene of distress and 
be actively engaged in endeavouring*o dis¬ 
cover the perpetrators of the crime. But the 


case is just the reverse; the occurrence of the 
robbery, they know by experience to be nut 
a prelude to a concalination of troubles, and 
to cut short the matter, all who can, do lite¬ 
rally run away, as if they themselves had 
been the offenders instead of the offended. 
The natural timidity of the natives of Bengal, 
and their peculiar notions and habits, their 
reluctance to appear in a court of justice, and 
in the presence of Europeans, make it very 
easy for the Jlarogah and bis peons to effect 
what they desire—the suppression of the com¬ 
plaints. Thus robberies and other crimes are 
daily propetrated, and the appearances are 
such as if no crime existed. This is certainly 
a false state of things, and reform is most ur¬ 
gently culled for. 

For these reasons the real state of the coun¬ 
try remains unknown to the Magistrate, and 
it often happens that when instances of crime 
arc brought to his notice, he also, in conse¬ 
quence of the inefficacy ot the means at his 
command for 'he suppression of crime, finds 
it his interest to countenance the practice of 
his subordinates; and thus prevent reports of 
unpunished crimes and undetected criminals 
from being brought to the notice of Govern¬ 
ment and other superior authorities. It might 
he said, that respectable European functiona¬ 
ries would not sacrifice principle for the sake 
of expediency. We fully admit, that principle 
would be opposed to abuse; but how can it be 
expected, that it will always contend against 
the current of circumstances which it is natu¬ 
ral for man to follow, and which in the in¬ 
stance we arc adverting to, must very forcibly 
induce the most conscicutiWis functionaries 
to depart from the strict pq£h of rectitude. 
This may be said of the best constituted minds. 
But it unfortunately happens, that the best 
minds are not the only ones In whom the im- 
poitant charge of the Mofussil Police is com¬ 
mitted. Young men from the Iiaileybury 
ColUge, which all the world has found out, 
is not the best school tor the education of tbe 
Indian judicial functionary, come outto India, 
and after the acquirement of a smattering of 
some unintelligible jargon called the vernacu¬ 
lar language ol the country. and as ignorant 
of the manners and customs of the people as 
the man in the inoon, are appointed to tbe 
charge of a district of some hundered miles, 
and over au establishment in which so compli¬ 
cated and compact a system of abuse as we 
have described has been carried on for years. 
How, in the name of common sense, can 
efficiency be expected under such circumstan¬ 
ces?—Let us, for a moment, compare the situ¬ 
ation in which the Mofussil and the Calcutta 
administrators of justice are placed. From 
the decision of the Supreme Court, lately giv¬ 
en iu the ease of Calder versus Halkett, it 
appears tliatin certain cases there isscarcely a 
chance of appeal frong the decision of the Mo¬ 
fussil magistrate to any higher tribunal. Ho 

is therefore placed in this regard in asimilair 

positiou to the Judges of the Supreme Court 
of Calcutta. Now, mark the superior advan¬ 
tages, which the latter possess for the proper 
discharge of their duties. In .regard to 

2 
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personal qualifications they have all the ad¬ 
vantages of the best legal education which the 
world can afford ; the experience at the bar 
and in society which they have acquired 
before their elevation to the bench,makes them 
very, different persons from the young Mofus- 
sil Magistrates, who can boast of no better 
training than what we have stated. But the 
greatest advantage the administrator of justice 
in the King’s court enjoys over the Mofussil 
Magistrate is in the channel through which 
cases are submitted to him and the aid be re¬ 
ceives in forming his judgment on the merits 
of the question. The Police Magistrates first 
examine the witnesses and prepare the evi¬ 
dence for submission to this high tribunal. In 
cascff of murder or manslaughter the aid of a 
Coroner’s Jury is also afforded, in which the 
united judgment of tw elve disinterested peo¬ 
ple, examining the ease on the spot, with the! 
aid of a medical adviser, is available. The 
Grand Jury consisting of twenty-four highly 
respectable inhabitants is next engaged in the 
examination of the eases. The Petty Juries: 
composed of men who arc w'ell qualified fronij 
their local knowledge to judge concerning; 
matters of fact also afford their aid. Tlic : 
experienced and independent barristers ex-) 
amine and cross-examine tlio witnesses, and 
elicit facts calculated to throw lighten the cir-' 
cumstanccs of the ease. Thus prepared and, 
ably assisted, the Judge of the Supreme Court 
performs the important and sacred functions of 
his office. ; 


exactness and promptitude with which lie 
collects the revenue. It is natural therefore 
that a man in his situation must have very 
little time or inclination to undertake the du¬ 
ties of the Magistrate. He appears altogether 
unfitted for the task. It is indeed difficult to 
conceive the reason which notwithstanding 
the direct pledge given in the Regulation II. of 
1703, could have induced the local authori¬ 
ties here to unite in so many instances the 
offices of the Collector and the Magistrate. If 
it be economy, it is certainly a very mistaken 
one. 

In the Legislative Council we have however 
the remedy for these evils, and we trust, they 
will without delay turn their attention to the 
subject of the Mofussil Police. We liavc 
reason to fenr that owing to the causes al¬ 
ready mentioned, the real state of the country 
is not laid open to the Law Commission or the 
Government, and under an erroneous idea the 
existing state of things do not require any 
immediate remedy, they arc likely to be lull¬ 
ed into a most dangerous indifference in re¬ 
gard to the state of the Mofussil Police. The 
public records are not sufficient to convey an 
adequate idea of tiie real slate of things, and 
it is to be hoped no means by which the mem¬ 
bers of the Council can acquire information 
will be disregarded. 

The activity with which the resumption of 
rent-free lands is now carried on by the fiscal 
officers of Government calls for sonic remarks 


from us. When the East India Company re¬ 
in regard to the Mofussil Magistrate the ccived their/fraura from the Imperial Court of 
absence of these advantages would alone be a Delhi, it was provided that “ all grants of 
most serious drawback on the proper dis- rent-free land made previous to the 12th of 
charge ofhiseqvtjally responsible duties. But August 17C6, the date of the Company’s 
this is not all : inslead of assistance the vena- assumption to the Dewanee, shall he deemed 
lity and corruption of bis Amlahs give him valid, provided the grantee actually and bona 
cause of great embarrassment. In short, tak-./ide obtained possession of the lands so grant¬ 
ing all the circumstances of the case, it is a e d, previous to the date prescribed, and the 
matter of suprise that things arc not in a lands shall not have been subsequently resum- 
worsc state than in what wc find them to be. ed by the officers or orders of Government.” 
In this position of affairs we might have rca- This pledge has also been confirmed by the 
sonabiy expected to sec some measure taken British Parliament, upon a distinct unrter- 
for the correction of these abuses and the im- standing that w hen the country will be trans- 
provement of the Mofussil Police. But in-ferred from the Company’s controul to the 
stead of it, to our great regret, we find that in .British nation, the pledge, in common with 
many instances the duties of the Magistrates'other articles or treaty made by the Company 
have been transferred over to the Collectors. \ with the Native princes, will be held sacred. 
Now this functionary is so overloaded with' 

bis own fiscal duties as scarcely to have time! It is not our intention here to enter parti- 
to attend to the extra duties connected with : cularly into the grounds on which this pledge 
the sale of stamps, abkarry, the dawk, &c. &c. was given by the Company. Were we to in¬ 
fill which he has to perform, besides corn's- quire into that we would, arguing on abstract 
ponding with the Commissioners, the Suddcr principles, be disposed to question the justice 
Board, the Sadder Commissioners and several of the measure. Taking the Government as 
other public functionaries. He is required to the guardian of the nation, and not the abso- 
examine tbh rent free lands of the zemindars, lute owners of the country—a light in which 
to institute proceedings against them, to inves- we constantly desire to view them, wc would 
tigate the case himself, and to take posses- ask whether they, were justified in placing 
sion of lands on account of Government; he is beyond their reach revenue to the amount of 
to decide all distrain cafes betwen zemindars about two crores and a half which is the esti- 
and ryufs. He is obliged to answer appeals mated value of tlie rent-free lands in Bengal 
and references made to the Suddcr Dewanny and the ceded districts. Maintaining as we do 
Adawlut, and o variety of other duties which, thattlie Government is to be regarded as the 
it is needless here to enumerate. Besides all guardian of the people,, and the people 
this it is known that bis merit as a public bound to pay all its just demands, we cannot 
functionary is to be estimated chiefly by the but regard the alienation of this amount of 
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revenue it* a tax on the oountry, levied in order 
to support a few individuals, if this large 
amount of revenne were available for the gene¬ 
ral purposes of Government, taxes to that 
amount might now have been remitted, and 
the burthen of the mass of the people lighten¬ 
ed. Therefore viewing the subject in this 
light, we think our rulers were not justified 
in giving the pledge they gave on assuming 
the Dewanee of the country. But the deed 
has been done, and the years that have rolled 
over it have confirmed the act. The usage 
lias become a law—and even the most strips 
moralist must now admit that families which 
have for generations enjoyed this privilege 
cannot now be deprived of it without outrage 
and injustice. Many have been born on these 
rent-free estates, and have grown old in the 
hope that their children will be maintained 
by them. This, whilst on the verge of the 
grave, are threatened to be deprived of their 
only means of livelihood, and to die without 
the consoling reflection that they leave their 
descendants those in whom their happiness has 
been centered, in independence and comfort. 

Occupancy for any considerable time is the 
primary and universal law by which iand is 
held by the various portions of the family of 
man. Into whatever part of the globe we ex¬ 
tend our inquiry', we shall find, that the origin¬ 
al right of possession catne from long and un¬ 
disturbed occupation. This has been subse¬ 
quently recognized by the different legisla¬ 
tors, and the period sufficient to confirm posses¬ 
sion has been variously fixed ; but none we be¬ 
lieve has fixed it beyond sixty years. Now 
from the year 1705 to ihc present date, there are 
upwards of 70years, a period sufficiently long 
to confirm the possession of the occupier even 
if there were no documents at all. We are 
therefore at a loss to conceive how Govern¬ 
ment can justify their resumption in the very 
face of this fact which at once appears to over¬ 
rule all their proceedings, and with its vene¬ 
rable antiquity to mock all their search after 
musty records and old stinnds. In a country 
like this— so subject to inundations, confla¬ 
grations, and other calamities, it is extremely 
unreasonable to presume that documents 
executed 70 years ago could have been pre¬ 
served to this day. The chances are evi¬ 
dently against such a presumption, and we 
really do not see how Government can justify 
themselves in making the investigation they 
are so earnestly pursuing. 

If notwithstanding these important consi¬ 
derations, Government are determined to in¬ 
vestigate the titles of all rent-free lands, and 
disturb the possession of so many years, it 
might be expected that they will conduct the 
inquiry in the most careful, impartial, and 
disinterested manner possible. But instead 
manner in which these inquiries 
are condirfcted leave very little room to the 
people to hope that strict justice will be dono 
in ail eases. We have so often brought to 
the notice of the public the injustice of allow¬ 
ing the fiscal officers of Government to act 
as judges in cases where the interests of 


Government are opposed to those of indivi¬ 
duals, that we do not think it necessary here 
again to enter upon the subject: por shall 
we recur to the many proofs we have already 
given of the multiplicity of business with 
which the fiscal officers are already bur- 
thened, which totally disqualify them from 
undertaking the conduct of judicial proceed¬ 
ings. We shall content ourselves by refer¬ 
ring the reader to our remarks on this sub. 
ject made in a preceding page. 

• 

But there is another feature of the question 
which we are anxious to bring to the notice 
of the public. After the Collectors had beep 
absolutely empowered by the Regulation III 
of 1828 to act as judges in regard to cases of 
resumption, the inhabitants submitted their 
appeal, praying that this union of offices be 
discontinued. The petitioners, it is true, re¬ 
ceived no reply directly from the Court of 
Directors: but the subject was not overlooked 
by them. In their letter of the 28th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1831, to this Government, they allude 
to our petition, and communicate their orders 
on the subject. The following is a quotation 
from the document:— 

36. —We see reason, however, for making a distinc¬ 

tion between those cases and the cases in which 
the Government is a party, and in which the collector, 
as the instrument of Government in the r-anse, is also 
apt to appear in the light of a party. We doubt not 
that, generally speaking, your Collectors would act 
with a sincere desire of deciding justly, but if we were 
assured of their deciding with |>ci feet impartiality in all 
cases, something would still be wanting. The adminis¬ 
tration of Justice has two ends ; the one is, that Justice 
should be done, tiie other is, tdW the people should 
believe that it is done; and this last is a point of the 
greatest importance. » 

37. —-It cannot be doubted, that when a Collector 
demands from an individual any sum as Revenue to 
(jovernmeijli which that individual considers to he an 
illegal demand, a demand from which a just interpre¬ 
tation of the law would exempt hint, and when apply¬ 
ing for this interpretation, he is remitted tor the decisiun 
to the very man who has made the demand, and against 
whose, act he is reclaiming, there is an appearance of 
hardship—the appearance of hi* being remitted not only 
to the man who is the party against him, but a man who 
has alteady prejudged the question. 

38 . —We are decidedly of opinion that nothing but a 
strong necessity would justify the assigning of such deci¬ 
sions to functionaries thus situated, functionaries the 
situation of whom could hardly fail to create a prejudice 
against their decisions however just, not only on the 
part of those whose interests were affected by them, but 
on the part of the public at large. 

39. —We have therefore come to the conclusion that 
Collectors should not be the Judges in resumption ques¬ 
tions. This plan was recommended to you by its faci¬ 
lity, and we do not by any means overlook the difficulties 
you mention, the weight of expense and paucity of qua¬ 
lified officers which stand iri the way of a better provi¬ 
sion. It is necessary, however, that a great exertion 
should be made ; for it is not consistent with the charac¬ 
ter which our Government should maintain, td say that it 
caunoWnd the means of deciding in the most desirable 
way certain important questions of property between itself 
and individuals: and tor that reason it takes a course 
which, to the public, has very much the appearance of 
seising upon the property in question by sn arbitrary act. ‘ 
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The opinion here expressed by the Coart 
of Directors is precisely that which we have 
always maintained upon this subject, and no 
ansvtyer to the petition conld have been more 
decisive or favorable timn this. It is there¬ 
fore uiuph to be regretted that it is only now. 
about four years after the date of the docu¬ 
ment, that we hfcvo been enabled to discover 
it among the parliamentary papers printed 
for the use of the House, and to lay it before 
the public. This letter of the Honorable 
Court at once settles'the qufistidn in regard 
to the union of oliices of the Collector and 
. the Judge in resumption questions. It ex¬ 
plicitly declares that “ Collectors should not be 
the Judges in resumption questions ” 

Now we ask what has been done since the 
receipt of these orders from the Court oI 
Directors to remedy the evil ? We are really 
at a loss to answer the question: theColluc- 
tors, we see, instead of being relieved from 
judicial functions, are getting further bur¬ 
thens of this nature on their already over- 
burthened shoulders. But we apprehend that, 
owing to certain causes, the business of 
investigating into rent-free lands is not felt 
so irksome by our worthy Collectors as in the 
absence of those causes it would have been. 
By the Regulations of 1793, 1795, 1803 and 
1805, Collectors were allowed a percentage 
upoft, ail cases of resumption which came under 
their cognizance. Thus a sort of legal bribe 
was offered to them to prosecute their 
inquiries into the titles by which the several 
rent-free estates were held. In 1808, the 
Government it scents became ashamed of such 
an enactment, and by Regulation XIII. of 
that year repealeiLthat part of the regulations 
of 1803 and 1805, which related to the per¬ 
centage. This was however done only in the 
regulations, which are printed and published : 
a private circular was afterwards issued by 
the Secretaiy to Government in the Terri¬ 
torial Department, dated 30tli April, 1819, to 
the Board of Commissioners in Bchar and 
Benares, in which we find the foiiowiug nota¬ 
ble paragraph:— 

6th. With the view of further securing that object, 
his Lonlship in Council has resolved, that your Board 
and other Authorities vested with similar powers, shall, 
in passing judgments on cases brought before you under 
the regulation iu question, ha a at homed ti> grant to the 
several collectors under your authority, a commission not 
eiceeduig 25 per cent, on the edimaUd annual jnmini 
assemble on lhe lands, regarding which an inquuy uuy 
be instituted, whether the opinion of the Collector and 
the judgment of your Boaid shall be for or against the 
resumption. 

Stimulated by the hope of reward, the Col¬ 
lectors no doubt find the business of investi¬ 
gating the titles of rent-free lands a more 
agreeable task than their other duties ; which 
under such circumstance must be neglected, 
whilst this lucrative one'is ardently pur¬ 
sued. * 

We would wish to know what apology can 
be offered by the local Government for not 
immediately acting np to the orders of the 


Court of Directors', enforced as those orders 
are by every reasonable consideration. Nei¬ 
ther justice nor sound policy support their 
practice in this regard, yet they appear to 
adhete to it with astonishing obstiuacy, even 
in the very face of the orders of the Gourt of 
Directors.— Reformer. 


We have been informed that the order 
authorizing the Board of Revenue and other 
authorities to grant rewards to Collectors to 
the extent of a commission of 25 per cent, 
ou the estimated annual jummu, assessable ou 
the lands, regarding which enquiry might be 
instituted whether the decision should be in 
favour of resumption or not, has been abro¬ 
gated so long ago as the 19lh June 1828 by a 
Resolution of Government, of which the Jul¬ 
io wing is a copy :— 

“ That the payment of rewards to Colli' tors on 
account of cases investigated by them muter the Rules ot 
lteg. II. ot 1819 and similar provisions shall cea-o but 
the Board of Revenue be authorised, on the final as- 
sesBineutot^resumed tenures, to bestow rewards, not 
exceeding iu any ca«e the amount heretofore receivable by 
Collectors, upon such native officers and otheis, not 
being covcuauted servants of the Company, as may 
have given useiul information m legard to lands illicitly 
held tree of as ewsment." 

By this order the rewards to Collectors are 
prohibited, and since it passed none have 
been given wo learn : hut why is encourage¬ 
ment held out to native informers or spies, to 
hunt out defects ill the titles of property l 
Such a system is unworthy of an enlightened 
Government. We know that informers aie 
encouraged at home hut the whole system is 
immoral and detcstible. 

We learn that measures are now in progress 
for carrying into effect the orders of the Com t 
as to the adjudication of these resumption 
suits, and that Mr. Miileil, the Secicluiy to 
the Law Commission, is preparing u law for 
the purpose. It is some consolation to us to 
loarn, that meanwhile wherever the resump¬ 
tion laws are actively enforced, separate of¬ 
ficers, instead of the Collectors, have been 
appointed to carry them into effect. This 
just arrangement has been carried into eilVet. 
we understand, in the districts of Patna, Be¬ 
nares, Sartin, Shnhabud, Tirhout, Monghyr, 
Bhaugulpore, Tippcrnh, Dulioali and Chitta¬ 
gong, and the system is to be extended as fast 
as (it men for such delicate and important 
work can he found.— Tlurkaru. 


We are mtich obliged to our contemporary 
of the Hurkaru for having set us right regard¬ 
ing the orders in force on the subject of the 
resumption of rent-free estates. It appears 
that the circular order which had been in 
force before, authorizing the Collector to 
receive twenty-five per cent, on all cases of 
resumption that came under their cognizance, 
has been %brogated so long ago as the 19ih 
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June, 1828, by a resolution of Government, of 
which the following is a copy:— 

“ That the payment of rewards to collectors on account 
of coses investigated by them under the Rules of Reg. 
II. of 1019 and similar provisions shall cease ; but the 
Board of Revenue be authorized, on the final assessment 
of resumed tenures, to bestow towards, not exceeding 
in any case the amount heretofore receivable by Col¬ 
lectors, upon such native officers and others, not being 
Covenanted servants of the Company’s as may have 
given useful information in regard to lands illicitly held 
free of assessment." 

This considerably strengthens our position 
that the Government have been acting in this 
regard in an unjustifiable manner. From 179.1 
to 1808, a commission of twenty-five per cent, 
was allowed by regulation to the Collectors 
on all cases in which lands were resumed by 
Government. From 1808 to 1819, no reward 
of this kind was allowed. These means not 
having sufficiently answered the objects of 
Government, in 1819 the circular order we 
have brought to notice was issned, allowing 
twenty-five pei cent, on nil eases of resump¬ 
tion whether they were <lc itlcd for or against 
Government. Thus the office; s eopuerned 
weic quite sure of their reward. In 1828 this 
reward, as we have seen by the above quota¬ 
tion, was taken away from the Collectors, and 
given to the Amlalis. Now in general the 
high principles of well educated and hand¬ 
somely remunerated covenanted functionaries, 
afiorded some chance of their not overstepping 
the proper boundary of justice, for the sake 
of gain: but when this reward is offered to 
the Amlalis, who are known to be corrupt to 
the very core, and when they arc told that 
twenty-five per cent, will bo given to them 
for “ useful information in regard to lands 
illicitly held tree of assessment,” there can he 
no dotibt as to the abuses which they will 
practise in order to deprive the poor people 
of their rights. There is another circumstance 
which considerably aggravates the evil. The 
documents which alone can prove the title of 
holders to their best estates are generally to 
be found only in the records of the collector- 
! »tes, which being in the hands of the very 
Vmlahs who have an interest in disproving 
the claims of the holders, they do all they can 
to withhold information, and if they furnish it, 
it is not unless a sum more than twenty-five 
per cent, is given to them as bribe; when 
they of course sacrifice the interests of their 
Masters for a higher consideration. Unlike 
the custom of the Supreme Court, search is not 
allowed to be made iu the records of the Mo- 
fussil Courts, and if a person wants the copy 
of any document he must give its precise 
date, Shj. and petition for it on stamped paper 
before he can obtain it. These rules furnish 
to the Amlahs a variety of means to extort 
money from the poor land-holders, many of 
whom have purchased these rent-free states 
at the Collector’s sales, and know nothing of 
the original papers. The change, therefore, 
which the Hurkaru has brought to notice 
strengthens our position, by proving that, not¬ 
withstanding the repeated orders of the Court 
<*f Directors, thelooal.Governmentare pursuing 


the same course in a more unj ustifiable manmr 
than we bad before supposed- 

The Hurkaru also informs ns thaf 4< where 
the resumption laws are actively in fftce* 
separate officers, instead of tbo Collectors, 
have been appointed to carry them into 
effect." Of this we are aware.' But these, 
officers, it should be borne in mind, are not 
distinct judicial functionaries as tbe Court of 
Directors require in their letter we quoted in 
our last, T^ie pbjecl of tbo Court was to 
Judge from the complainant; but here tbe 
deputy Collectors are required first to search 
out andnhen to investigate the resumption, 
cases, which obliges them to act in iho dou¬ 
ble capacity of complainant and judge; and 
thus, after all,-the intention of the Court of 
Directors is not answered, and the ends of 
justice frustrated. 

The only reason for the appointment of 
these deputy Collectors appears to he the great 
excess of work in the hands of the Collectors 
■vlio cannot pay that vigilant attention to the 
resumption eases as the Government require. 
— Reformer. 


We have learned from authority on which 
we are disposed to rely, that the order or Re¬ 
solution of Council which we recently quoted 
relative to rewards to native officers for giving 
information as to the titles of lakhiraj lands, 
has been suffered to be quite a dead letter. 
We are glad to bear it: but the fact is an ad¬ 
ditional argument against permitting any law 
to disgrace the Indian statute book, which 
encourages informers. Everywhere it is bet¬ 
ter —A fortiori here, where,• heaven knows, 
morality is already at a heavy discount, where 
lhe Punic faith of the natives is a matter of. 
melancholy contemplation to the moralist,— 
to incur dbrlain pecuniary loss than to hold 
out a bounty on immorality—and who can 
deny that to encourage informers is to encoa- 
rage immorality ? We have heard it alleged 
also, as an argument in favor of the system 
wc condemn, that the laJthirttjdars, who feel 
the insecurity of their tenure and tremble at 
investigation, bribe higher than tbe Govern¬ 
ment. That the twenty-five per cent, (on a 
year’s revenue of the land we believe,) is 
nothing compared to the value of the grant 
to the possessor, and that of course he will bid 
higher. To be sure he will; but what then? 
What is gained by the system either to the 
revenue or to morality ? Do we secure the 
confiscation of the properly or subject it to 
lhe lax? No. Do we put down bribery or 
diminish it? Quite the contrary. Cui bona 
then the continuance of a provision which is 
admitted to have become a dead letter, be¬ 
cause, we suppose, the Court of Directors 
have discouraged it, and the Government 
have become ashamed of it ? 9 

We £now that the mass of large lakhiraj 
grants is in the Central Provinces. Aud jjt» 
alleged that the real informers there urttfen 
Mnliks who have been ousted and feegtitaat 
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of possession by the lahhirajdan, with whom 
some of those who profess to be familiar with 
the subject express great sympathy, as the 
parties entitled to a settlement, who claim 
no reward bat justice. This may be so; but 
still as the Government has an obvious interest 
in onsting fbe lakkirajdars, we think that the 
..^istructions of the Coart as to withdrawing 
these npnt-free suits from the jurisdiction of 
the' Colleotorate department, which mast from 
habit have a bias in favour of increasing the 
revenue for their Honorable Masters, espe¬ 
cially the “ pvckhah Collectors’' or their De- 

f iuties, should be observed in spirit as well as 
n letter. * 


We confess that looking to the decided 
interest the Government has4n invalidating 
the titles of these rent-free tenures and turn¬ 
ing them to account, we view with considera¬ 
ble jealousy the activity which is said to be 
manifested in the business of resumption, 
more especially when wc consider that these 
titles which are to be overturned, originated 
at least 40 years ago. It may be all quite 
true that the purchasers of these estates look 
as sharply after their titles ns they would after 
those of any other property; it may be 
equally true that the only rent-free tenures sold 
by Collectors, are sold in satisfaction of de¬ 
crees of Court; but still that does not meet 
the objection to this eagerness to submit these 
tenures, whether sold or not—to the revenue 
tax, and we cannot resist the belief that such 
eagerness is an odious feature of our policy 
calculated to produce a most' unfavorable 
impression upon the people. Unfortunately 
for us the proofs of our fiscal rapacity have 
been hitherto mnch more palpable than the 
evidences of onr?lesirc to ameliorate the con¬ 
dition of the people. Better days are dawn- 
ring upon them—wiser and more liberal prin¬ 
ciples are being recognized in general by us, 
and what we desire to press upon tnc atten¬ 
tion of anthority in respect to htkhiraj claims, 
is, that we Bhould not so eagerly encourage 
and press them against the possessors when 
our doing so is so peculiarly liable to be 
ascribed to sinister motives and so shake, in¬ 
deed, the security of property in general. If 
the Maliks are the rightful owners of these 
properties let then^bring their cases before 
the Court, but we say that those servants of 
the Company who have to decide them should 
be aware of any bias againsj^ the lakhirajdart 
considering what an obvious interest the 
Government have in transferring the property 
ti> those who are quite willing to pay the 
revenue tax on it 


/W e are sorry to see the Guynnanethun lcnd- 
T* itself to the advocacy of a species of 
political morality discreditable in its charac¬ 
ter and most dangerous in its tendency, to 
popular rights. Admitting that the Govern¬ 
ment pledged themselves to respect for ever 
these rent-free tenures, the writer argues that 
they did so without consideration, without 
£foregight-—ia great ignorance—and that tAere- 
R/ors they are now at liberty to revoke their 
r$1edg<ft—to repair this ** error of legislation" 


no matter what changes may have taken place 
in the proprietors of the lands since the settle¬ 
ment of the Dewanny I lb short the whole 
scope of the argument goes to support this 
position, that whenever a Government think or 
profess to think, that they can plead that they 
have entered into a treaty unadvisedly or 
made a pledge without sufficient reason, they 
may at any distance of time, depart from the 
one or violate the other!! The.dootrine ad¬ 
vocated is in short, that of expediency vertut 
honor and good faith, and we are sorry to see 
a paper generally ranged on the side of mo¬ 
rality and popular rights, lending itself to the 
support of a doctrine so hostile to both. 
The writer in the Guyananethun thus con¬ 
cludes :— 

" If therefore the time has arrived when these prodi¬ 
gious errors in legislation are to be rectified by a body 
of law Commissioners imbued with the enlightened 
sptrit of the age, and judging for themselves, not through 
the misty veil of imperfect official records at a distance 
of 14,000 miles but on the spot, and with the country 
before them, it shall not, we hope, he the good fortune 
ofinterestld parties to succeed in screening those gigantic 
abuses with the pica of' sacred pledges' or ' undisturbed 
possession!’ As well may the oppressor alledge l 
ought not to be disposed—I’ve sat firmly on the throne 
though by sufferance, and my children look to it after 
my death. When ,\»e interests of a vast country, like 
India, are jeopardized by treaties executed by penury- 
struck parties under the exultant feelings, iocuiental to 
the acquisition of exhauslless wealth, it is positively 
ridiculous to bring forward claims founded on grant* 
from men who could not grant, but blinded by prospe¬ 
rity looked on the people and their property like a herd 
of cattle and disposed of them likewise. In olden times 
the Pope of Rome granted the possession of countries 
to be explored to his vassal kings and dependents. Rut 
history has long since verified the impotency of his fiat, 
and the inherent right of man to judge and dispose of 
his owu by himself.” 

The case of the oppressor reigning by suf¬ 
ferance is not at ail iu point. The British 
Government solemnly pledged itself to re¬ 
spect in perpetuity certain grants—to allege 
then, that forty or fifty years afterwards they 
may resume such grants because they cause 
loss to the State, is to advocate public rob¬ 
bery to an extent far beyond Cobbett’s equit¬ 
able adjustment. A man may, as the Duke 
of Newcastle urged, when he ousted his te¬ 
nants, for not voting for him, do as he likes 
with his own ; but he has no right to dispose 
of what is not bis own: now when a man or a 
government has alienated property in perpe¬ 
tuity, the resumption of it on any pretext 
is downright dishonesty.— Hurharu. 

• (To he continued.J 
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Fort St. George, March. 1, 1836. 

Surgeon R. Wight, m. d., of the 33d Regi¬ 
ment N- I , having been appointed to enquire 
and report on the cultivation of Cotton, To¬ 
bacco and generally of all Indian products, 
as explained in the following Extract from 
the Minutes of Consultation, dated 17th No¬ 
vember 1835, No. 1432: all persons capable 
and willing to afford useful information on 
these subjects, are invited to communicate 
the same to that Gentleman, and their letters 
addressed to him, and superscribed ‘‘ Oil the 
Public Service,” will be permitted to pass 
tree of postage through the British territories 
in India. 

No. 14:i2. 

Extraet from the Minutes of Consultation un¬ 
der date the Ylth Sovemlw, 1830. 

• 

1. The able and voluminous reports fur¬ 
nished by the Revenue Officers, on the results 
of the experiments made by Government to 
introduce the cultivation of American Cotton 
and Tobacco, and on the means best calcu¬ 
lated for tlic improvement of the culture and 
preparation ofthe.se arid other articles adapted 
to secure to this country a due share in ex¬ 
ternal commerce, w hich have been elicited by 
lie queries circulated by order of Government 
jnder dates the 2d June and 14tlt July, 1835, 
afford much information which, when care¬ 
fully examined and condensed, will be use¬ 
ful to Government and its Officers in origin¬ 
ating and carrying into effect the measures 
proper to be adopted in future attempts to 
promote these important objects. It will also 
lie of great benefit to the public and to indi¬ 
viduals to he furnished with accurate infor¬ 
mation of the circumstances on which the suc¬ 
cessful prosecution of the cultivation of ar¬ 
ticles lor export and for home consumption 
must depend, on the advantages and defects 
of the Native processes and the modifications 
in the methods of cultivatiun and preparation 
which must be adopted to secure a remune¬ 
rating priee in Europe or in India for the 
country or exotic cottons, tobacco, dye stuffs 
and numerous other articles for which the soil 
and climate of the Peninsula are peculiarly 
adapted ; ami the extraordinary disproportion 
which has been long felt to exist, between the 
state of the trade and agriculture of the Pro¬ 
vinces under this Presidency, as computed 
with the extent and fertility of the soil and its 
adaptation for the successful cultivation of 
many of the most valuable productions, ren¬ 
ders it of essential importance to the interests 
of the people and of Government that advant¬ 
age should be taken of the present favourable 
state of trade, for the effectual encouragement 
of improvement in the quality ttod increase 
in the quantity of cotton, tobacco and other 
articles with which the British and Foreign 


markets might be advantageously supplied 
from these Provinces. 

2. The papers submitted by the Board of 
Revenue on the cultivation of American cot¬ 
ton and tobacco, and the reports of the Col¬ 
lectors above referred, to, leave no room fb 
doubt that, notwithstanding the great diffi¬ 
culties inseparable from undertakings of 
tills kind from 'the character of tho people 
and the circumstances of this country, Ame¬ 
rican cotton and tobacco and the valuable 
Bourbon cotton plant may, by a moderate 
encouragement, be successfully introduced 
into the Provinces under this Presidency; 
and that the benefit which would result would 
be experienced by every class of the people 
and by Government, it also appears, that 

■ the little success that has heretofore attended 

j the exertions of Government an I of indivi¬ 
duals has arisen from the want of the infor¬ 
mation necessary to enable the latter to pur¬ 
sue the proper course of exertion, and tho 
Government to afford the requisite encourage¬ 
ment to induce and enable the Farmers to 
cultivate successfully, new kinds of pro¬ 
duce, or to improve the quality of indigenous 
productions. 

3. From the extent and variety of the facts 
and statements contained in these papers, and 
the paramount importance that what is to 
direct the measures of GVierninent and the 
exertions of individuals should be subjected 
to the most rigid investigation, it is necessary 
that an individual should be selected for the' 
task of their examination and condensation, 
whose pursuits have rendered him familiarly 
acquainted with the subject aud who could 
ascertain and correct, by personal observa¬ 
tion and well directed enquiry whatever may 
appear either doubtful or erroneous. 

4. lo do justice to the subject and to the 
authors of the reports, the person selected 
for the duty, will reqiire to devote his whole 
time, for some months, to tiieir examination: 
and it is very desirable that lie should have 
the opportunity of careful and personal ob¬ 
servation of many points on which the reports 
do not furnish sufficiently distinct and detailed 
information. 

5. Dr. Wight, Surgeon of the 33d Regi¬ 

ment N. I., a gentleman of distinguished scien¬ 
tific acquirements <and whose pursuits have 
been directed to these subjects, being emi¬ 
nently qualified for the duty and being now 
stationed with his Regiment at Palamocttah 
in the Tinnevelly District in which and the 
neighbouring Collectorates great success has 
already attended exertions made to improve 
the products raised for export. The Right 
Honorable the Governor in Council resolves, 
with the concurrence of His Excellency tbd 
Cominandor-in-Ciiicf, to select him for this 
important service. * ‘ 
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6. The objects to wbich his attention should 
be directed will include a careful condensa¬ 
tion of the whole of the documents, and of 
the replies to such enquires as he may address 
to the several Revenue Officers, who will be 
directed to afford every information in their 
power; with the results of bis own observation 
on the methods of cultivating the country and 
exotic cotton, tobacco; senna, 8tc. 

7. To secure the fuliilmcnt of the views of 
Government, it is resolved to |'urnisli Dr. 
Wight with the following general instructions 
for his report, buttheso are not-to be consider¬ 
ed to exclude the communication of useful 
information on points notspccially adverted to. 

1st. The circumstances in which the ex¬ 
periments with the Ameiicnn cotlon and to¬ 
bacco seeds sent out by the llon’ble the Court 
of Directors, were made, are to be stated in 
detail. 

2d. The causes wbich led to their failure 
should be ascertained ; and those which may 
appear to have been accidental, and not such 
as to justify an unfavorable opinion in more 
advantageous and skilfully conducted trials, 
are to he pointed out, with a view to their 
being avoided in future. 

3d. When any thing in the soil or climate 
appears to be unl'avoutabie, attention should 
be paid to the opinions expressed regarding 
them; but when these are only founded on 
analogy with other products supposed to re¬ 
quire the same soil or on the failure of the first 
trial from the apathy of the Natives, injuri¬ 
ous modes of culture and preparation, or from 
inadequate encouragement, additional en¬ 
quiries should Iw* instituted, to ascertain as 
far as possible the real value of the facts; and 
whatever may remain doubtful should be 
pointed out as a matter to be hereafter in¬ 
vestigated. 

4th. When notwithstanding the various 
great difficulties attending first experiments, 
success either partial or complete has attend¬ 
ed them, the information communicated on the 
following particulars cannot betoominufc, viz, 
the kind* of seed and the circumstances under 
in which it was obtained and sown ; the nature 
of the soil, and method of agriculture adopt¬ 
ed ; the quantity and quality of the produce 
and its adaptation for the foreign arid home 
markets; its value and the expenses incurred 
the first instance; and as Tar as can be as¬ 
certained, those likely to be incurred when 
the management is better understood, w ith the 
xpturns 4|a} may then be expected to he ob- 
' (gifted; ‘In this investigation the methods of 
A tf ejax g and preparing the produce should 
MHPnrly explained, and such suggestions 
t^Kunicatcd as are calculated to improve 
tJMwe at present practised. This will neccssa- 
pn lead to the description of the mode of 
JenUivafing the country plants, the defects in 
the manner of gathering and preparing their 


* Kind of mod, as Srn Island, 8tc.; tbe of Hs being receir- 
•d in India, and sent into the district; the season when it was 
; sown, &C, 


produce, the causes of the superiority of the 
Coimbatore and Tinnevelly country cotton*, 
with the history of the introduction of the 
Bourbon cotton plant into these districts. 

5th. With respect to tobacco, the methods 
of preparation and the qualities for which it 
is valued in some parts of this country are by 
no means the same as those that will render 
it a Incrativc article of trade with Europe; 
the statements on this subject founded on 
native opinions are, therefore, to be received 
with some reserve, and the real extent to 
which they apply must lie ascertained by per¬ 
sonal enquiry. As this is ym article nearly 
unknown to Indian foreign*trade, and which 
from the great success that has attended t'iu 
few experiments yet made in a proper man¬ 
ner, promise to he very advantageous to the 
country, it will l»e requisite to attend to the 
effects of any regulations now in force, by 
which the extension of the cultivation, its 
manufacture, consumption and export may 
be obstructed or embarrassed; and to the 
most eligible means by which the extension 
of the cultiiiition may lie secured. This being 
an object of almost equal public importance 
witli that of the introduction of the finer kinds 
of cotton, it is probable that, the result of the 
enquiries no# in progress may point out the 
prupticl.v of granting liberal encouragement, 
in the shape of moderate* remissions for a 
certain number of years, the removal of modi¬ 
fication of taxes at present levied either on 
the production or transport of the improved 
products, or by other methods ; and it is ex¬ 
pected, that the examination of the reports 
and the additional enquiries founded on them 
where the information they afford is imper¬ 
fect, will enable Government to do so, in the 
most effectual and economical manner. 

6th. Tbe condensation and correction of 
the information contained in the reports and 
replies on the above subjects, will necessarily 
contain references to the nature of the soils, 
in which the various productions arc most 
advantageously cultivated; and as the natives 
ha\c long been familiar with these distinc¬ 
tions, it is believed that much heuelit would 
result from a careful comparison of the in¬ 
formation regarding the products usually 
raised on the several soils, with their nature 
as ascertained by an examination of the sam¬ 
ples furnished by the Collectors. For this 
purpose, they should he arranged into classes, 
the differences in physical and chemical 
qualities of each of which should be clearly 
stated. Under each principal division, the 
varieties should be arranged and their differ¬ 
ences stated; and from a careful comparison 
of all the soils, their local names and quali¬ 
ties over the whole of the territories under 
this Presidency^ will easily be referred to 
those, whose characters have been ascertain¬ 
ed. An abstract statement can afterwards be 
constructed, so as to exhibit in one view mnch 
important information on the various products 

_b- 


* See Nctkei on thin whjpet in the Bombay Onsette for MS# 
peso 900. 
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for which they are severally best suited, on 
the returns received from each, the expenses 
of cultivation and the value which should he 
assigned to lands of different kinds in re¬ 
venue surveys. It will not only be useful to 
Officers in the Revenue Department and 
to the public to have exhibited in one view 
the names, characters, qualities and pro¬ 
ductions of the numerous kinds of soil, 
on which the nature of the agriculture of 
particular districts depends; but it will ma¬ 
terially assist individuals engaging in raising 
any of the staple productions of the country, 
to know without the expense and disappoint¬ 
ment of unsuccessful experiments, the kinds 
of soil iu wlii-h they may expect lo cultivate 
particular plants witli success. For example; 
that the Bouibon Cotton plant, which pro¬ 
duces the finest kind of Cotton wool, is most 
successfully'cultivated in a soil similar to 
that most congenial to Coffee in Malabar and 
Wynaad; but that the rich black “cotton 
soils”in which thcaunual plant is cultivated 
causes it to shoot into luxuriant branches 
which do not produce a crop. In this com¬ 
parison, however, the nature of the climate 
ns to temperature, and the quantity and distri¬ 
bution of the moisture must be held in view. 

7th. In estimating the amount of the several 
kinds of produce from the different soils the 
expenses of cultivation and the profits of the 
cultivator, many sources of error will have to 
be considered, and different statements will 
probably be furnished by the ryul, and ‘ the 
servants of the Collectors. To guard as much 
as possible against these, in addition to the 
abstract statements to he prepared form the 
whole of the documents, a copious selection 
of the original detailed statements will he 
given in an appendix, to each of which, such 
remarks as may appear necessary are to be 
annexed ; regarding the source from whence 
the information was obtained, the degree of 
authority which they may appear to possess, 
when anomalous or contradictory statements 
occur their investigation will lead to the 
correction of the tables or to the elucidation of 
r anfs of importance. 

As these statements will exhibit the various 
kinds of grain and oilier produce raised on 
diffeicnt soils, and will embrace the result 
of unconnected enquiries made over the whole 
of this Presidency, it may be confidently 
expected that the documents, when subjected 
to the proposed scrutiny will afford data, 
from which the real profits of the occupiers 
of land may be more correctly estimated than 
has yet been done. 

8th. Similar principles are to bo attended 
to in the examination of the answers to the 
queries regarding coffee, senna, dye stud's, 
* c, > and to prevent the misapplication of 
capital or enterprise that might be more ad¬ 
vantageously employed, it will be useful to 
record such facts as may appear to shew that 
»ny article, supposed to deserve attention in 
commerce, is not likely to succeed, either for 
some defects in its quality, or the expense 
and difficulty of producing it insufficient 
quantity and of good quality. 

T 


9th. It has long been considered of groat 
importance to ascertain the causes on which 
the remarkable difference in the quality of 
the cattle of differeut provinces under this 
Presidency depends, with a view to tlielr 
improvement in these districts in which the 
climate and soil are not unfavorable ; and to 
their preservation in ,seasons of drought, 
which are of such frequent occurrence and, 
under the present management, so destructive 
to agricultural stock of all kiuds. A careful 
comparison "of the information contained in 
the reports, with the specimens furnished by 
the Collectors, of, the most remarkable grasses 
aud other plants used as food for cattle, can¬ 
not fail to lead to some important general 
conclusions of a practical kind. 

10th. For a full illustration of the subject, 
it will he necessary to ascertain the scientific 
names and characters of the various plants, 
with the native names by which they are fa¬ 
miliarly known in different provinces, their 
qualities as stated by the ryuts, and the soils 
in which they arc found lo thrive. It will be 
convenient to give this detailed information 
in a separate report, to he accompanied with 
drawings of the most valuable plants, which 
if thought expedient, may hereafter he litho¬ 
graphed for general use, and to enable those 
ignorant of botanical science to prosecute 
the enquiry. 

Ilth. The diktricts in which the proposed 
enquiries are to be conducted, contain several 
ranges of hills of great elevation and pos¬ 
sessing many natural advantages for the culti¬ 
vation of other valuable promotions, besides 
those above adverted to, a scientific examina¬ 
tion of which, would dcvcfhpe their capa¬ 
bilities to furnish additional articles of com¬ 
mercial importance, and by increasing the 
general resources of the country, indirectly 
promote the cultivation of the finer kinds of 
cotton, tobacco, &c.; of these the Cortallum 
and Puluey hills appear to afford the greatest 
facilities for successfully prosecuting the 
enquiries’ referred to in the preceding para¬ 
graphs, as their examination can be conducted 
at the same time, with tttbse relating to the 
cultivation of cotton, tobacco, &c. on the 
plains. 

13th. The principal objects to be attended 
in this survey are the history of the spice 
gardens of Cortallnm and the probability of 
these valuable productions being profitably 
cultivated in that soil and clime; the facili¬ 
ties for the production of sugar in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of llulsumdrum and other places 
in the Putney hills, where it has long been 
raised with success for the supply of the 
neighbouring country ; and the measures 
necessary to improve the quality of the cane 
and to introduce more productive varieties, 
such as that of the South Seas. Attention 
should %lso be paid to the manufacture of 
saltpetre carried on in the same neighbour¬ 
hood ; the facilities for the growth of coffee 
on the hills; the quality of the hill pastures 
resorted to by the ryuts of Madura, and the 
character of the more valuable breeds of cattle 
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brought to Putney for sale from DorpOory 
and other places; and the state of agriculture 
generally in the neighbourhood and on the 
hills, with tli# probability of the successful 
culture of the productions of colder climates, 
such as tea, madder, cinchona, &c. on the 
more elevated tracts where wheat, and llax 
are now grown. The characters and qua¬ 
lities of the timber trees with which the hills 
are covered, and the facilities of turning them 
to account are also to be ascertained by per¬ 
sonal enquiry, and by collecting specimens 
of the woods, for examination by the superin¬ 
tendent of the Gull Carriage Manufactory 
or other competent judges. Should any woods 
not generally known, and having valuable 

J ualitiea not possessed by others found in 
ndla, be discovered, drawings should be made 
of the trees, and the native and scientific 
names and characters detailed. 

13th. The examination of this object of im¬ 
mediate utility will afford opportunities for 
the investigation of others of a more specula¬ 
tive character, hut bearing more or less directly 
on questions of practical interest. It is only 
requisite to refer to the imporanjt additions 
to science, particularly to geographical botany 
on which success in experimental husbandry 
in a great measure depends, that will result 
from the examination, in detail, of the geolo¬ 
gical structure and of the climate, (as ascer¬ 
tained from meteorological observations, and 
an examination of the distribution of various 


families of plants,) of a district of a moderate 
extent and well defined geographical limits; 
in which the transition from the vegetable 
forms characteristic of the plains of the Car¬ 
natic, to those found at great elevations or in 
more temperate climates, cau be conveniently 
obsened. 

14th. This information is the more desira¬ 
ble as the state of the atmosphere and tho 
specific effects of each variety of soil and cli¬ 
mate as modified by elevation or other local 
causes or vegetation and the productions that 
may be profitably raised on the hill ranges 
of the Peninsula, cannot be inferred from the 
observations made in those of Hindooslan, 
which from their higher latitude enjoy two 
seasons, during one of which European and 
during the other tropical plants can be culti¬ 
vated. 

15th. The prosecution of these enquiries, 
however, is not to interfere with the earliest 
practicable completion of the examination 
and condensation of the important information 
contained in the reports of the Revenue Of¬ 
ficers and to be collected by a personal exa¬ 
mination of the cotton districts of Tinneveiiy 
and Coimbatore. 

(A true Extract.) 

(Signed) Hy. Ciiamier, Chief Secretary. 
Fort St. Georye Gazette .] 


PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


The subject of Prison Discipline has been 
raised by the improved spirit of the age to the 
dignity of a science, in ancient times (lie tor-;, 
ment of the offender was the first end of Cri-! 
minai Law; the means by which it was attain¬ 
ed were simple, andpequired the exercise of 
no ingenuity but tint of cruelty. In our days 
it baa been admitted among established prin¬ 
ciples that the reformation of the culprit, and 
thoobenefit of the community are the chief ob¬ 
jects of punishment. Having adopted this en¬ 
larged principle, we require a combination of 
skill, experience and judgment to work it into 
practice. The internal economy of jails, which 
waa formerly abandoned to the hard-hearted 
jailor, has now become an object of national 
investigation, and some of the ablest minds in 
Europe and America have been for a conside¬ 
rable time employed in maturing an enlighten¬ 
ed system of Prison Discipline. The feeling 
wb&n pervades the European world on this 
8**>jecff has spread to the shores of India, and 
oar local Government, anxious to keepabreast 
of the civilised communities in England and 
America, have appointed a Committee com¬ 
posed of some of the most eminent characters 
in India, to examine the subject and to offer 
such suggestions of improvement, as may bring 


the penal arrangements of this Government, in 
correspondence with the economy now adopt¬ 
ed at*home. We trust the result of their 
labours will speedily be laid before the public, 
and that we shall be enabled at no distant 
period to resume the subject. 

We learn that the condition and arrange¬ 
ments of the Allipore jail are now under the 
consideration of Government. In the year 
1808, as may be seen in the public documents, 
Mr. G. D. Guthrie, the Superintendent of 
Police, proposed to Government the following 
arrangements regarding this jail. 

“ That a jail be erected in the immediate vi¬ 
cinity of Calcutta for the reception of all per¬ 
sons sentenced to imprisonment and hard la¬ 
bour for any considerable period of time, in the 
different Mofussti Zillahs. 

“ That a spacious area be attached to the 
jail calculated to admit of the prisoner being 
employed in preparing soorky, khoa, and such 
other suitable labour as they may be required 
to perform. The chief advantages w bich I anti¬ 
cipate from the adoption of this plan is, in respect 
to the punishment of the delinquent which may be 
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strictly enforced, became, as the kind of labour 
in which it is proposed to employ the convicts, 
nill admit of the labour imposed on each per¬ 
son respectively, being proportioned to his abi¬ 
lity to permit, tie can be compelled to execute 
his task, and as that being accomplished, he 
will be permitted to leave off work, any undue 
severity on tbe part of th%;overseers will be 
effectually prevented. The task assigned, may 
be more or less heavy as the circumstances, 
and behaviour of the prisoners render necessa¬ 
ry or proper. 

“ The chief end of ti e criminal law, viz., the 
punishment of the delinquent, being thus in¬ 
sured, I am of opinion, that the result of the 
proposed plan, considered with a view to “ ex¬ 
ample,” for which it is the next object of Un¬ 
law to provide, is likely to produce superior 
advantage, as it may be expected that the im¬ 
pression with which the convicts will leave 
jail, will not only withhold them from the 
repetition of crime, hut that the reports they will 
carry with them to the different parts of the 
country to which they belong, of the hardship* 
they had experienced during their imprisonment, 
will be the means of deterring the evil inclined 
from the commission of acts that may reduce 
them to the same predicainpnt, whereas, at pre¬ 
sent the constant exhibition of the convicts on 
the public roads, especially a.: tin y do not ap¬ 
pear to suffer any other hardship than that of 
being in chains, has, l conceive, an opposite 
tendency in the way of example, for it. is well 
known, that even capital punishments lose the 
effect of inspiring terror in proportion as they 
become more common, and at last are looked 
upon merely as common occurrences. 

" The further advantage which 1 coticcive 
will result from the proposed plan are secon¬ 
dary to those already mentioned, and chiefly 
respect the convenience of Government; they 
are as follow 

"1. By collecting together the convicts w 
the vicinity of Calcutta as soon after they rife, 
ceive sentence as possible, they will be ready 
for transportation w henever opportunities oc¬ 
cur of conveying them to Fort Malborough, or 
to Prince of Wales' Island. * 

" 2. The escape of prisoners and particu¬ 
larly of the most dangerous description, which 
so frequently occurs at present at the different 
jails, will be effectively prevented. 

" 3. A constant supply of tbe necessary 
articles of khoa, soorky, and brick-dust , for 
the repair of the roads, and other public works 
which is now purchased by Government at a 
heavy expense, will be prepared by the con¬ 
victs, and it is certain, that the produce of 
their labour, may be made fully adequate to 
the reimbursement of Government in the 
expence of their maintenance, 

"4. The jail being in the vicinity of Cal¬ 
cutta, the guards can be more frequently 
relieved than in the interior of tbe ctnuftry, which 


will preclude all improper communication 
between the sepoys and the prisoners, end, ns 
the Mol'ussil jails will be relieved from the 
most dangerous prisoners immediately Offer 
they receive sentence, the number of the guards 
now required there may be reduced. 

“5. A reduction may, by these means, be 
eventually effec ted in the expense at present 
incurred in the erection of Jails in the inUrior 
of the country.” 

In consequence of the great outlay which 
was likely to be incurred in the* first instance, 
the plan was not fully acted upon. The pre¬ 
sent jail, however, is still the receptacle of 
prisoners from the various districts, and it is 
to (his place that the Thugs, who though con¬ 
victed, have not been executed, are sent. It 
contains from ten to twelve hundred prisoners, 
many of them the most desperate characters 
in India, to whom crime is become a habit. In 
this jail there is no farther classification of pri¬ 
soners than that the Thugs are separated from 
the rest. Those who have been convicted of 
the most ignominious offences, are confined in 
the same chamber with those who are charged 
with less heinous offences; the most hardened 
have thus an opportunity which they seldom 
neglect, of bringing all down to the level of 
their own vice. 

It is among the fundamental principles of 
prison discipline that the prisoners shall pro¬ 
vide the means of their support from their own 
labour. Whetfjgr the object of confining them 
be their improvement or their punishment, this 
principle is equally essential to success. It is 
clearly recognized m Mr. Guthrie’s paper, in 
which he says, that ihe produce of their labour 
may lx- made fully adequate to the reimburse¬ 
ment of Government in the expense of their 
maintenance. Hut this important principle has 
been completely overlooked for many years iu 
the management of this Jail. [Che only labour 
to which the prisoners are subject is tbe spin¬ 
ning of twine, which is subsequently made up 
into gunny bags. This labour is so light that 
the day’s task is usually completed before mid¬ 
day, after w liich these convicted felons have 
the whole time for the indulgence of that in¬ 
dolent repose, that dolcefor uiente, in whioh 
consists the heaven of a native’s existence. 
The criminals whose crimes have rendered 
them unfit to associate with human society, are 
thus shut up in a comfortable lodging, comfort¬ 
ably clothed in winter and summer, comforta¬ 
bly led without toil, and with very little spinning 
and subject to none of the anxieties or vicissi¬ 
tudes which embitter life ;—and this is called 
punishment! They are thus lodged, fed, and 
clothed at the expense of the industrious com¬ 
munity. After having preyed on tbe peace and 
comfort of society abroad they are locked np 
for life to prey on the pttbiio revenue. Their 
support costs the public at the lowest compu¬ 
tation, from 36 to 40,000 rupees a year. Their 
labour yields 2,600 rupees. An attempt ^was 
made by the late Mr. Richardson to increase 
their productive labour 1 , and they barbarously 
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put him to death in the precincts of the prison 
and from that day to the present the attempt 
to make them support themselves lias been 
dropped, and they have enjoyed the desired 
immunity from all toil, biit such as gives addi¬ 
tional relish to pleasure. 

The first reform therefore which ought to be 
introduced into this establishment, and prose- 
robed y?i(h a degree of vigor becoming the Bri¬ 
tish character is, that the criminals shall sup- 

S ort themselves. - If it be the rule of Holy 
cifipturc, given generally to all mankind, that 
if any will not work, neither shnll he eat, it 
becomes not a Christian Government to create 
an exemption in favor of the most abandoned 
part of society. There is no want of objects 
to which the labour of the criminals may be pro¬ 
fitably applied. To a man of any observation 
and spirit, a hundred branches of industrious 
v labour will suggest themselves, by which men 
- constrained to work eight or ten hours a day. 
may amply provide the expenditure incurred 
in their keeping. 

We have heard a faint whisper that it has 
been represented to Government, that these 
men are desperate villains, very much inclined 
to indolence and very averse to work; that 
they have already murdered one Civilian who 
attempted to constrain them to work, and may 
attempt the life of another ; and that the safest 
plan is to abolish the jail, and transport the 
felons beyond seas. Would not this he, to 
use a vulgar saying to “ jump out of the frying 
pan into the fire ?" The objection to the pre¬ 
sent system of discipline in the Alipore Jail is, 
that the public funds are charged heavily w ith 
the support of akle bodied tnen who might 
support themselves, hut do not. Would the 
expense of these felons be lightened by trans¬ 
porting them ? Even supposing them to be 
conveyed to the penal settlements without any 
enormous expenditure, would not their ex¬ 
penses at Penang, Malacca, and Singapore, 
places beyond the vigilant eye of Government,! 
greatly exceed that of their board at Allipore, 
where the monthly charge is subject to a 
monthly revision? For the few felons in exile 
at the three places above named, the Govern¬ 
ment outlay is already great; wc have heard it 
stated at 25,000 rupees a year. It is certain 
that th^expense of a felon beyond seas must 
bo greater than incurred by keeping him in 
Bengal, while the chance of relieving that 
expenditure by the product of his labour must 
be proportionately less. If it be a fact that 
such a proposal has been gravely made to Go¬ 
vernment, we trust they will tarn a deaf ear to 
such chicken-hearted advice'. Should it be 
adopted, it will be tantamount to charging the 
public funds with a heavier expenditure that 
sonii of the public functionaries may be reliev¬ 
ed from that attention and labour, for which 
they are %tnply paid. The'fooat judicious, and 
at the same time the most courageous 0 plan 
would be, to keep the prisoners where they 
are. to classify them according to their guilt: 
and to constrain them to labour as many hours 
in the day as shall yield a full equivalent for 


their support. To make honest men Jaboi r 
that rogues may revel in indolence, is to reverse 
the order of society .—Friend of India. 


We trust we shall be pardoned by those of 
our readers who do not feel any immediate in¬ 
terest in the snbjtJKJ'or devoting a large portion 
of our space to roe consideration of the im¬ 
provement practicable in the present system 
of jail discipline vs Inch we are sensible is a mat¬ 
ter of the utmost importance to the country Rt 
large. We are extremely anxious that the 
fullest attention should now be given to if, 
because there appears to he a desire or. the 
part of Government to obtain the fullest 
information regarding it, with a view to 
remedy tl.c crying defects of the system now in 
practice. 

The object of the Court of Directors in en¬ 
quiring into the feasibility of introducing se¬ 
condary punishments appears to be, to obtain 
some plan for lessening tl»e great expenditure 
of the present establishments, if it be possible 
to do so without detriment to their efficiency. 
This, therefore, becomes in the consideration 
| of the question a point of primary importance ; 

I but we confess that if this were the only ob¬ 
ject to be attained by a change, we should 
leave the matter entirely in the hands of those 
whose duty it is to be more zealous to see it 
secured. We trust, however, to make it ap¬ 
parent that not only may a saving be effected, 
but also that at the same time a great improve¬ 
ment may be produced in the whole sy stem. 
'I he great use of punishment is the prevention 
of crime, and if the sufferings of the offender 
be of a nature to moral reformation in himself, 
the system'by which these are obtained, must, 
apart from minor Considerations, be as nearly 
perfect as can be desired. No proof is re¬ 
quired of the utter inefficiency of that which 
now obtains for producing these great ends ; 
and if there were a determination to extirpate 
the evils produced by it, the safest and most 
wrlgin method of doing so would be at once 
to adopt the plan pursued in the penetentiaries 
of America and several parts of Europe. This, 
however, is impracticable as long as the im¬ 
mediate object of the Court of Directors is to 
lessen expense, for the erection of penetenti¬ 
aries for about fourteen thousand prisoners 
would incur an outlay of money infinitely ex¬ 
ceeding any value which the Honorable Court 
would allow to the moral improvement of the 
country. It is. necessary therefore to ascer¬ 
tain some modification of the superior plan, 
by which the utmost good can be effected with¬ 
out sacrificing the approbation of those in 
whose hands the destinies of the country are 
placed. 

We proceed briefly to notice the defects of 
our preseut system of Jail Discipline. 

The first of these is the want of any induce¬ 
ment to reformation. The employment of the 
prisoners is rarely of a kind by which they can 
learn any thing that will be useful to them after 
their libe^ptiqp, and the only, effect of exposing 
them iu irons on the roads is to render them 
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callout to feelings of shame and the reproaches 
of conscience t which even a long course of 
crime cannot always silence. The most 
determined offender, is anxious to conceal his 
iniquity, and when detection follows a crime 
his sorest punishment is exposure; but when 
actually exposed he feels that his better prin¬ 
ciples are unable to snppcnbim in the trial, 
and when his mind glauce'rthrough the vista 
of futurity, he sees a long career of shame, to 
which renewed crime can add no ignotny. He 
becomes hardened in his disgrace when he can 
call upon no incentive to a better life, and with 
the recklessness that is the courage of despair, 
he says “ Evil be thou my good.” 

The next defect we have to notice is the in¬ 
discriminate association of the prisoners in jail. 
Many a man is condemned to imprisonment 
during a long term, for an action to which he 
was guided by some sudden impulse at vari¬ 
ance with the former motives and feelings of 
his life. Such a man is not altogether lost, 
and if left to his own conscience, might after¬ 
wards live more worthily than another who 
had never fallen. But exposure on the roads, 
and being associated with others who,make a 
trade of crime, reduce him to a level with the 
worst characters in the catalogue of guilt. 
He hears them recount “ the dangers they had 
passed becomes interested in the narratives 
of their exploits; and learns at last to think, 
when the feelings of remorse are subdued, 
that there are joys even in the life of a crimi¬ 
nal. He is then irreclaimable. lie looks 
forward to the time of his liberation, as the 
era when he may emulate the bravery of his 
associations, “ who coolly talk although they 
talk of blood.” Another evil which a want of 
classification in our jails gives rise*to, is the 
means by which determined rogues can enter 
upon new associations, establishing a wide 
system of co-opcralion which renders detect¬ 
ion the more difficult. A jail tlius becomes 
a great school of iniquity, instead of being a 
“ moral hospital.” 

The next defect is the imperfect superintend¬ 
ence of the jails, and the lax manner of infor¬ 
cing the rules. In the “Miseries of human 
Ufa" the author emphatically condenses a long 
list of miseries in one word— sehvants. We 
may follow his example and explain the whole 
cause of this defect by directing attention to 
the nativu superintendents. 

Another blot in the system is owing to the 
convicts being allowed many unmerited indul¬ 
gences. The visits of friends and relatives, 
the payment of money and the supply of per¬ 
sonal comforts superior to those which an 
honest laborer can obtain by his industry; the 
ability to purchase from his guards exemption 
from labor; the time allowed to him for cook¬ 
ing and even amusement, and many other in¬ 
dulgences, enable the convict who has suc¬ 
cessfully combated his feelings of remorse, to 
experience a degree of enjoyment which makes 
a jail a place of comfort, in consequence of 
w hich he feels no dread, should his inclination 
nr bis failure in a more profitable linemf life, 
cause bis return to it. 


We might have detailed these defects to 
maoh greater extent, and by so doing have 
shewn more palpably the otter inefficiency ‘ of 
the whole system, but we believe the fact is 
very generally admitted, and we have not time 
to force a conviction on the few sceptics, if 
any scepticism on the subject does really 
exist. We proceed therefore now to consider 
the best means of remedying the evils pointed 
out. We premise that the following points 
are essential. 

1. That the discipline of a prison should be 
sufficiently terrific to deter men frqm crime. 

2. That the punishment inflicted on an offen¬ 
der should be calculated to create and fix 
habits of industry and good conduct. 

To secure these ends it will be necessary to 
make the penalty of crime as irksome as justice 
will permit, without those barbarities that 
shuck humanity, and create feelings of com-' 
numeration for the suffering of the felon. It has 
been proved that no punishment has greater 
effect than solitary confinement in darknesB. 

This therefore should be the greatest punish¬ 
ment, and to this every offender should be sub¬ 
jected after conviction till every obstinate feel¬ 
ing is broken do wn. It is well known that the 
most hardened disposition cannot long endure 
this kind of discipline; and employment ho wever 
tedious, or however severe, will be craved as 
a blessing. The next degree of punishment 
should be solitary confinement with task labor 
and the enjoyment of sufficient light for the 
work. The quantity of labor should be in¬ 
creased as the prisfiftier becomes expert at his 
employment, and he should be compelled to do 
a certain quantity before bemg supplied with 
each meal. To prevent any "unwillingness to 
learn the task, a reasonable time should be 
fixed for its acquirement, and a failure in the 
fulfilment pf the conditions, should subject the 
offender to a return to the dark cell. After 
the second stage of probation has wrought its 
4ull effect, the prisoner may be allowed that 
exercise of which he must still feel the want; 
'but it should not be recreative exercise; it 
must be a punsi/imcnt, although a relaxation 
of the previous inflictions. The best plan that 
occurs is to give t he prisoner exercise on the 
tread-mill for one hour in the morning and one 
in the evening, lie would then besides having 
a healthful employment which would serve as 
a relief from his sedentary occupations during 
the rest of his time, be associated with fellow 
men ; but all should be compelled to observe 
the strictest silence. When the moral parent 
has shewn signs in this stage of returning £on- # 
valesccnce, he might be admitted into the 
workhouse, when some useful and profitable 
employment would be given to him. if in¬ 
structed he should be taught, and a sufficient 
quantity of labor should be exacted from him. 
As he becomes expqyt be will be able to per¬ 
form a greater quantity of work, and as an in¬ 
ducement to application to his employment, 
all that be does above the required quantity, 
should be credited to him as earnings on his,, 
own account, to be applied either for the sup¬ 
port of his family, or kept for him till the 
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- expiration of the term of sentence,. Should he 
behave without incurring disapprobation he 
should be nilowed an ocoasiotiai visit from, and 
conversation with, one or more of his family or 
friends, according to his merits. Any obsti¬ 
nacy or other fault should subject him to be 
ret turned to the discipline from which be last 
earned exemption. 

It will be observed that the whole of this 
plan' holds out in every stage an inducement 
to advance in industry, with the constant lia¬ 
bility to punishments already experienced to 
be less bearable than those ill which an offence 
may be committed. Besides the growing in¬ 
dulgences pointed out, others might with pro¬ 
priety be permitted such as better food in each 
stage, mure comfortable clothing, and any 
other of an equally unexceptionable nature. 

It would he necessary to select such work 
for the convicts as would best repay the 
expenses of the establishment- Weaving of 
cotton cloth, settringees and carpets ; enibrio- 
dery : the manufacture of rope, hookah snakes, 
ana bard-ware ; and a number of other em¬ 
ployments would be profitable. The solitary 
prisoners might card cotton, spin and prepare 
materials for the work shop. The most trac¬ 
table of the prisoners might be permitted, 
aooording to their caste, to cook for the others; 
—of course the present inode of allowing each 
man to cook for himself could not be allowed, 
and the raw provisions should be supplied 
from the establishment daily. 


Some of the wards may be fitted up as dark 
cells, others by slight additions will answer 
for places for solitary labor ; and open sheds 
in the jail compounds of cheap construction 
will serve to carry on the business of the 
workshop. All the new walls in the interior 
of the present jaijg may be of mild, which is 
known to be verjpecure, and as each prisoner 
I vfould have his own cell, no one would dare 
to break frnin his confinement. Even if any 
one should have the temerity to do so, he 
would still have all the obstacles to encounter 
by which his escape is now prevented. 

The rigid enforcement of the rules required 
under this system, would make the punish¬ 
ments of convictB ten-fold more severe than 
those now inflicted ; and it would rest with 
the Sudder Court to reduce the term of impri¬ 
sonment contemplated by the sentences yet 
unexpired. At any rate the periods might be 
reduced one half, and accordingly the jails 
would be cleared of the present inmates in one 
half of the time that remains to complete the 
the periods of sentences yet unexpired. In a 
few years, ei en if no reduction of crime took 
place, there would not be more at a time than 
a third of the present number of prisoners in 
all the criminal j.iils. But a still greater 
reduction must take place when a system of 
punishment is adopted, that is calculated to 
keep honest men from evil and reform those 
already depraved. —Central Free Press. 


European superintendence is absolutely 
indispensable. Were we assured that expense 
would be no impediment, we would suggest 
that there shoind be seven great prisons in 
the Western provinces, one in each division, 
subdivided so as to allow a separate building 
for each zillah. To each of these subdivisions 
we would recommend that a European super¬ 
intendent he appointed with one general over¬ 
seer. But this would require a large expen-, 
diture, and there is no change of such a itieis^ 
sure being sanctioned. *■' 

At present a large outlay is required for 
the native establishments, and as the burkuri- 
dailies who accompany the convicts on the 
roads might be dispensed with, and other 
reductions might be made, a sufficient sum 
might he obtained to pay a European super- 
. intendant for the jail of each zillah. These 
superintendents might be selected from the 
European soldiery, amongst whom many in¬ 
telligent and respectable men are to be found 
a^d the habits of discipline which such men 
htive acquired would form an important recom¬ 
mendation for their appointment. A chief 
superintendent on a liberal salary should be 
appointed to organize the whole plan, and to 
journey from station to station to keep it in a 
stjrfe oT efficiency. 

> We shall not at present stare our opinion 
( Of the best plan for the jail buildings, but may 
do so On a future occasion. It is however 
jforoper to observe that the present jails ntav 
“answer tolerably for (he purpose required. 


The appointment of a Committee, consisting of 
some of the ablest 1. cal functionaries, to 
examine and report on the subject of Prison 
Discipline in this country, is one of the tokens of 
advance of feeling regarding the improvement 
of India. It has already we perceive aroused 
the attention of those whose experience ena¬ 
bles them to furnish information ; and there can 
be no doubt that the prisons of the country 
will now be subjected to a salutary reform. A 
'letter has just appeared on this subject in 
"the Central Free Press , which we have been 
particularly requested to republish and which 
will be found in another page. We have 
gone over it with much attention and profit, and 
can assure the reader, that he will be amply 
rewarded by the perusal of it. The writer 
appears to possess not only a practical acquain¬ 
tance with the present system, but also a warm 
desire for its improvement; and he is peculiarly 
anxious that the Indian Governiuentsltoiildgive 
this country the benefit of those experiments 
which have been so successfully prosecuted in 
America. We need not apologize for making 
that letter the baais of the brier remarks which 
we propose to offer. 

The plannow pursued in India in the punish¬ 
ment of convicts is to fetter their legs, and set 
them to work on the roads. To this mode of 
treatment many objections have been raised 
which seemtecarry much weight. The ob¬ 
ject now aimed aim two-fold, the punishment 
of the offender, and the diminution of the 
charge *bf his keeping to the state; but neither 
of ' these objects is efficiently eecurod. To 
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thobe who are at all hardened in vice labour 
under these circumstances is no pnnishment; 
beyond the feeling of disgrace there is nothing 
which occasions them the least anxiety. That 
feeling once blunted, this mode of life loses all 
its terror, and presents many attractions. The 
convicts are regularly fag, and clothed, and 
have comparatively very Iqfit work to perform; 
light at least when compared with the labour 
and anxiety to which they would be subject, if 
they had to|provide for their own support. Next 
to the luxury of doing nothing, the highest en¬ 
joyment of a native is to talk about nothing ; 
Rml for this the convicts have ample leisure 
and opportunities. They form a large society, 
their habits are congenial, and their mutual in¬ 
tercourse is cheerful. No body of men in fact 
appear to be less the victims of sorrow than 
the convicts. At particular seasons of the 
year, there may, through the inclemency of the 
elements, be some severity in their labour; 
but on the whole there is a large balance to the 
credit of pleasure. If, therefore, tho object of 
sentencing men to work on. the roads be 
simple punishment, tiiat object is defeated, for 
it is no punishment at all to the great majority 
of them. As it regards the remuneration ob¬ 
tained from their labour which is placed against 
their maintenance, we think it will he found, 
that the present system, is the most expensive 
as it regards the construction and repair of 
roads,and the least productive as it regards the 
product of convict labour. The convicts have 
no assigned task on the roads, which it would 
require many hours of uninterrupted labour to 
execute; and if“ tasks” areever marked out, the 
venal overseers with whom they are always on 
terms of good fellowship, have little disposi¬ 
tion to enforce them. It would, we are con¬ 
vinced, be found far more economical to set 
the convicts to hard task work in the prison— 
making their meals dependent on its comple¬ 
tion,—and to sell the produce of their labour 
in the market, and apply the value to the for¬ 
mation aud repair of roads, by free labour, on 
contract. Then as to the reformation of the 
prisoner, the present system does not even em¬ 
brace it : the convict consequently leaves jail 
when his time is expired more hardened than 
when he eiitered it. Those who are young io 
crime, those herded with more finished villains, 
are soon brought to the same maturity of vice, 
and during this period of their noviciate, lose 
all feeling of remorse, and are fully prepared 
to become professional depredators when libe¬ 
rated. Not to add that men who have been 
exposed to work on the roads, and who carry 
on their ancles the ineffaceable marks of infamy, 
become reckless about their future course, 
knowing that their character is for ever com¬ 
promised, and that for the rest of their lives 
they must continue to hang loose on society. 

The American system of Penitentiaries which 
combines solitary confinement with uninter¬ 
rupted labour, possesses the three advantages 
which are wanting in our systorm First, the 
confinement is real punishment, and is felt as 
such by the prisoner. There is no convict who 
would not willingly exchange the'punishment 
of being immnrea in a solitary cell, for even 


fourteen years labour on the roads 'fijtKdet;' the 
cheerfiilness of natural scenery. Tbeperiod of 
confinement is one of unrelieved anguish $ 
leaves an impression on the mind which no sub¬ 
sequent occurrence can efface; and is of itself 
sufficient to, deter the prisoner, when liberated, 
from the commission of crimes which might 
subject him to a repetition of it. It is no small 
praise of the American system that it provides 
a species of punishment, brief in duration, but 
so salutary.in its effects, that the remembrance 
ofit becomes the most effectual security for fu¬ 
ture good behaviour. Secondly ,. the reforma¬ 
tion of the culprit is promoted, if not secured, 
by the solitude of his situation, the reflections 
to which it givt'B birth, and by the moral in¬ 
struction with which it is accompanied. Even 
where circumstances, as in this country, make 
it difficult to enforce religious truth on men pro¬ 
fessing idolatry, yet, the solitude and the re¬ 
flection must tend in no Bmall degree to pro¬ 
duce a certain reformation of habits. At all 
events it is certainly preferable to the mode 
adopted in India at present; for it is undeniable 
that with us the convirt, after seven years' la¬ 
bour on the roads, is ti more hardened charac¬ 
ter than when his punishment began, wijilejt 
is equally certain, that the general influence of 
the system of solitary, confinement, must be to 
restore the culprit to society, with r tone of 
more subdued feeling. Thirdly. On the score 
of expense, the American penitentiaries have 
vastly the advantage over the system of public 
labour on 4 lie highways in India. The pri¬ 
soners in America are actually a gain to the 
state instead of Eking a burden to it. This is 
to be sure carrying the system to a length 
which cannot be excused, except in a country 
so purely commercial. If the labour, of the 
convicts produces a sum equal to that which 
their maintenance costs, every desirable object 
is secure;}. 

The question that remains for consideration 
is, how the system of American Penitentiaries 
can be introduced into this country ; and here 
two obstacles appear in the way. The first is 
the expense to which Government would bo. 
subjected in building sufficiently capacious 
prisons to admit of each prisoner's having a cell 
to himself. Though the expense of erecting 
them would not by any means be equal to that 
incurred in America—the Penitentiary at Cherry 
Hill, near Philadelphia with 262 cells, cost 
432,000 dollars—yet under existing circum¬ 
stances it would form a very serious considera¬ 
tion. The “ Friend to Improvement,” to whose' 
letter we have before alluded, has drawn up 
estimates on this subject, which, though Of 
course open to revision, appear greatly toles- 
sen the magnitude of this obstacle. He seems 
to think that an adequate number of cells 
might be built from the savings of a single 
year, upon the new plan. We recommend his 
calculations to the special attention of*our rea¬ 
ders.* " 

The second, and we think by far the more 
serious, obstacle to the adoption of the Ameri¬ 
can system of Penitentiaries, is the difficulty of 
rendering it efficient under the native agency 
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which must be employed. The native over- 
eeera would necessarily be venal ; and no de¬ 
pendence could be placed for a moment on 
their vigilance. For a trifling douceur, or even 
through the carelessness of their natural dispo¬ 
sition, they would allow the prisoners to hold 
mutual communication -but solitude is the 
soul of tlie system. If any plan could br 
adopted, by which European overseers should 
be substituted for native agents, we think the' 
introduction of the system quite fentpble in In¬ 
dia. Perhaps, the augmented produce of con¬ 
vict labour under a new arrangement, might be 
found sufficient to secure the superintendence 
of Europeans without any burden to the state. 
—Friend of India . 


* I read with much pleasure your late edito¬ 
rial upon jails. Now that a committee com¬ 
posed of so much talent and experience has 
been appointed to devise a system for Indian 
Prisons, we may look forward with proud con¬ 
fidence that such a budy of British Legisla¬ 
tors, will not yield the palm to America , hut 
do honour to themselves, and to their country 
in exhibiting the penitentiaries of British 
/Mb as inferior to none in the world. Why 
should they be inferior ? when there is the 
recorded experience of American prisons, the 
failures to avoid, the models to follow? Let 
us hope, that the labours of the Committee 
will ere long make India celebrated for her 
penitentiaries ! 

Being myself daily amongst prisoners, and 
engaged in devising schemes of labour, im¬ 
provement and reformation, perhaps I may the 
more readily be pardoned for offering a few 
observations upon 'the subject. 

Whilst prisoners are herded together, either 
inside or outside of the jail, at work, or at 
rest, mutual corruption appears to be “the ine¬ 
vitable consequence. It may be truly said 
of convicts thus treated, “ Their conscience! are 
seared as with a hot iron." 

To enforce universal silence, as in America, 
tronld be a .great improvement, would in a 
great measure prevent corruption, and would 
be a punishment; but, as water through the 
seams, so is talk from the mouths of men. The 
silent system has been ordered in the jail 
here, bnt I fear in vain! the talking continues 
still. It seems almost impossible to get native 
Superintendents, who will take the trouble to 
carry this into effect. 

It Would appear that when men know the 
extent of their punishment, and have got over 
the first impressions of disgrace from irons 
and imprisonment, they become greatly recon¬ 
ciled to the jail, and do not mnch feel it as a 
punish.eibnt; nay, in this jail, and in another, 
yvbijfit 1 lately visited (in both of which there 
is„ao ’({convenience from, crowding) the pri- 
qfbers seem quite comfortable cl$d and 
welt fed, and the more so, in ftris jail, from 
the work, which they are required tn perform, 
. Jfor It seems a principle of buman nature that 

J ie mind is more happy when employed than 
hen entirely idle. 


In a.penitentiary Repentance, “ Tobah" should 
be a preeminent feeling. In labour by gangs, 
on the high roads, under sun and rain, there 
may perhaps be suffering, butit is accompanied 
by one of the greatest e vils to which a wretched 
mortal can in this world be exposed, the seared 
conscience. Noqr, af> Government is justified 
in exposing to (might it not .almost be added 
in Inflicting on) its erring subjects, a cause so 
wittering as this, especially, when its unhappy 
victims, in all probability, when utterly ruined 
in character, deserted by friends, callous, re¬ 
leased from moral restraint, sullen, and school¬ 
ed in iniquity, are to be set loose to prey upon 
tho people, and in desperation to practise the 
catalogue of vices they have so long been 
taught by their constant and familiar associa¬ 
tion with the blackest characters in jails, and 
in the gangs at work upon the roads. 

What system is then to be devised, which 
shall at once punish and reform offenders1 
The American penitentiaries have discovered 
the secret. It is at once simple, severe, and 
efficient, namely, total secluson with labour 
and moral instruction, by confinement of each 
prisoner ia his solitary cell. When in silt-nee 
(and if necessary darkness) where no voice 
is heard, save “ The still small voice," of u 
reproving conscience, or that of moral instruc¬ 
tion, he is subdued, the most stubborn spirit 
here mast yield, such treatment cannot be 
braved. It combines at once, simplicity and 
severity and may we not hope repentance, which 
is ever akin to reformation. 

In the jail here the effect of the solitary 
confinement, has lately been tried upon two 
men, both of them murderers. One an unruly 
rebellious character, who regardless of dou¬ 
ble irons, still broke out into violence. He 
was sent to a solitary cell, nearly dark, and 
now he is subdued, and with bis forehead on 
the ground pleads to begestored to his usual 
prison, so humbly as to move one to com¬ 
passion even for him. 

' -Another murderer was also sent to a cell, 
and so affected was he by the gloom and utter 
solitude, and so piteous was Iris appeal for 
release, that fearing injury to bis health, (for 
lie bad no work to relieve Iris mind,) lie was 
restored to his former place of confinement. 

These circumstances are mentioned, to shew 
that Natives, who are all accustomed to live so 
constantly in company, feel solitary confine¬ 
ment to be a severe punishment. 

But as I believe it has been found in Ame¬ 
rican Prison Auburn, that entire solitary con¬ 
finement without labour is injurious to the men¬ 
tal faculties of the prisoners, task work as in 
the celebrated Pennsylvanian Penitentiary 
should be supplied to each prisoner. 

A cure will be found to idleness or carelessness 
in performing the required quantity of work, 
by depriving the prisoner both of work and 
light for a few days. No work, no light!—In 
all this there is nothing, as in flogging and 
compulsory labour under the rattan system to 
ronse hatred and the rebellious passions into 
snllen opposition. It is a calm and reasonable 
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punishment, which instead of producing reac¬ 
tion is calculated to turn its full force inwards. 

A body of prisoners thus diligently em¬ 
ployed in task work, may he expected to 
defray the expenses of the jail. 

Various employments could be givpn to 
them. One may he mentioned ; the manufac¬ 
ture of newar (a broad coarse tape, like gird¬ 
ing) which every prisoner could he taught'to 
make in a few hours, the threads being previ¬ 
ously arranged for him. There are several 
prisoners here, who have been thus taught a 
certain number of yards of this (say 35 daily) 
requiring diligence to complete it, might be 
demanded from each. 

In short it is impossible to read the account 
of the Pennsylvanian prison without arriving 
at the conviction that solitary confinement 
with labour is the best system of discipline. 

But then comes the important question, 
can the Government -aHard to build solitary 
cells t The difficulty appears at first consi¬ 
derable. Tt seems however capable of proof 
that the tarings from the new system will 
more Ilian meet the expense of building the 
cells, for the new system wiien adopted, will 
probably diminish the number of convicts by 
one half. 

Twelve months' or two years’ confinement (not 
to speak of seven and fourteen gears) is now 
very common, but solitarg confinement for that 
period would be a most severe punishment, one 
half the time in a solitarg cell would surely be 
an ample equivalent. 

Thera are now in the Bengal and Agra 
Presidency about 30,000 convicts ; the new 
system would therefore ere many years, most 
probably lessen that number by i5,000 pri¬ 
soners; the feeding, dot hint/, guarding, and hous¬ 
ing of this army of 15,000 convicts, would be 
a clear saving to Government, from which sa¬ 
ving solitary cells could be built. 

In this estimate, no allowance has been 
made for the convicts for life, but may it not 
be expected that the reductions of recommit¬ 
ments from the improved system, will still 
keep down the number to one half. 

Let a rough calculation he made : two ru¬ 
pees eight annas a mouth for each prisoner 
seems the least for which he can he fed, cloth¬ 
ed, housed and guarded —this for 15,000 con¬ 
victs would give a saving of 37,500 rupees 
a month, or 4.50,000 a year! being in 5 years 
22,50,000 rupees saved for building ceils. 

To convert the present jails into solitary 
colls, would seein most ensg. Let us sec how 
very small a portion of the savings is needed 
to build the remaining 15,000 cells. I have 
lately inspected for the purpose of ascertain¬ 
ing the practicability of dividing it into cells, 
one of the largest jails in India. It is divi¬ 
ded into broad wards, or barracks,62 feetlong, 
HI feet broad, and 18 feet high, and each con¬ 
tains two rows of prisoners, their heads to the 
walls, and feet towards the centre. Now would 
it not be the most simple matter to divide 
each of these barracks into solitary cells. 


merely (by .the labour of the prisoner*} by 
inexpensive mud walls , 10 or 12 feet high (they 
need not reach the roof) one wait running 
down the centre of the barrack, and the 
other cross walls from it dividing the whole 
into cells of 4 or 41 feet broad, and seven feet 
long. 

The cells (it is presumed) will have abun¬ 
dance of air from the grating over the door, 
and from the roof, as none of the division walla 
need reach the roof, or be higher than lO.or 
12 feet, having a free open space above for the 
circulation of air, perforations under the 
door to admit air, but not light. Would ensure 
fresh air. 

This openness of the cells at the roof, will 
of course enable the prisoners to speak occasi¬ 
onally to their neighbours; but then it must 
be so loud that the sentinel will hear and ebeck 
it, and there will be little inducement to talk 
to beings in the next cells, whom they have 
never seen. 

Darkness, when required for a few days 
as a punishment, can be secured by inexpen¬ 
sive purdahs. A few would suffice for 'the 
whole jail. Where greater security is requir¬ 
ed for particular convicts, the walls can be 
continued to the roof, each prisoner may, 
also as now, be chained to his cell by the 
log¬ 
in each door a small opening would be 
required to admit the prisoner's food. It 
should shut of itself by a latch, which could 
only he opened from the outside; by this open¬ 
ing the keepers flbuld inspect the prisoners. 

Cleanliness can easily be preserved'with¬ 
out the necessity of opening the door, or any 
other preparation than in each cell, an aper¬ 
ture under each door. 

Natives will probably not suffer in health 
from this confinement, at leant for 6 or 12 
months ; but if the Surgeon recommends ex¬ 
ercise for any, they can be worked in the tread 
wheel at discretion. As this will be a plea¬ 
sure to them (compared with solitude) and 
moreover expose them to the view of tbeir 
fellow prisoners, this deviation from solitary 
confinement will be an evil. 

A verj rough calculation is here ventured 
to form some idea of how many cells in addi¬ 
tion to the present buildings will be required. 
On the present system allowing 3 feet for each 
of the 3(1,000 prisoners (close enough packing, 
in the hot weather) this will give 3D,0Q0 by 3 
feet, 90,000 feet for the whole. But fit the ' 
cell system, 5 feet will be required for. each 
prisoner, uauicly, four for the cell sad one for 
the wall. The supposed present number of 
feet therefore 90,000 divided by 5 feet for e*ph 
prisoner, will accommodate 18,000prisoners. 

But as before observed, it is supposed that 
the solitary, cell system will in a few years 
reduce the number of prisoners from 30,000 to 
15,000; now the accommodation by the above 
calculation is enough for 18,000. Hence 
there would be more than room for the cells of 
the 15,000 in the present buildings^ 

u 2 
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This calculation seems too favourable, leav¬ 
ing no difficulties in the way of constructing 
solitary cells, but rather a great saving to 
Government; lotos therefore suppose the case 
to be worse and that the present extent of jai‘ 
accommodation is far less than has been as¬ 
sumed, and that the 30,000 prisoners are now 
crammed into the space of only 2 feet for each 
man. This instead of the former 00,000 feet 
would give only 60,000 feet, in the present 
buildings, and again, instead of calculating 
upon mail cells at 5 feel each in breadth, in¬ 
cluding the wails, allow the more amph 
breadth of 6 feel for each, then the 60,000 feet 
divided by 6 feet would give accommodation 
to 10,000 prisoners under the present roofs 
leaving additional cells to be built forfi,(KM 
prisoners to complete the supposed 16,000 
prisoners. 


Were the Secretary to the Military Board 
requested to call upon the executive officers 
of divisions who are in charge of the various 
jail buildings to send the requisite informa¬ 
tion, a tabular form somewhat in this shape 
would speedily shew at a glance the real 
state^ the case. 

Tabular form shewing how many Prisoners 
cril be accommodated in the various jails of 
the Presidencies of Bengal and Agra. ' 
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The building of them would seem t»bea Delhi, 
very simple matter, as the expense would be Ajjra. 
defrayed from the savings of a few months. ,, n ] ! t ‘ 

There is abundance of room in each jail for ' j ir *\ 7- 
more cells. The outer walls, usually a good 
way apart from the prison wards (in some jails j, ' k j,..j x, e 
there are two walls) generally stand alone, 
havingno buildings attached to them. Along 
these walls still inside the jail the additional 
cells (if any be really required) can be built 
by the simple addition of a pucka roof and 
mud inner and partition walls, all built by the 
prisoners themselves, and lor each there 
would be required a door and a grating to 
admit air ana light. 
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Let us now roughly calculate the cost of' 
the 6,300 new cells, which at the most would 
appear necessary. 

Beauts for roof, k door and grating, lit, 
with p&dlock and carpenter’s work and 

wages,. 16 

Masons and coolies’ wages,., 6 

Total for each cell, made by hind - 

labour and not by prisoners,. 20 

Total for 6,000 additional cells,.... 1,00,000 
And for the 10,000 men to be accom¬ 
modated under the present roofs, the 
doors being now 16 feet a part, 8,000 
additional doors and gratings will be 
needed, this at 6 Its for each door, 
grating and padlock, would be rupees, 48,000 
Add mud walls for each of the 10,000 
cells under the present roofs, at 3 
rupees each cell,... 30,000 


Total, supposed expense for build¬ 
ing cells,.1,78,000 

But by the former calculation the reduction 
of 15,000 prisoners gave a saving to Govern¬ 
ment of -Be*. 37,600 a month, so that the cells 
migbt perhaps be built for less l/utn one year’s 
savings, and the residue of savings even after¬ 
wards be carried as a clear gain to the account 
of Government. r „ 

% , ■ <• 

ThesJfnl most crude calculatrons, and will 
probupVall prove very far wide of the mark ; 
butdpy may perhaps lead others to make a 
mdntcorrectestimate. 


But Ibis objection may be started, the pri¬ 
soners are now usefully employed in making 
roads, to withdraw them would be a loss to 
(he public ; not so, we all know how very 
sluggish is the work of the prisoners out of 
doors ; they would labour more profitably for 
the public, and the sale_of their work would 
equally make the roadaffand more speedily, 
were they dill gently employed under a goad con- 
trovl in producing daily the unfailing task 
work demanded from them in their solitary 
cells. 

Besides, if it be allowed that to herd con¬ 
victs together in gungs upon the roads,is in all 
probability to extinguish every remaining spark 
of honest or virtuous feeling, is to corrupt the 
principles and blacken the character, no state is 
justified in making roads of such precious ma¬ 
terials as the consciences and morals of its sub¬ 
jects, more specially when roads can still be 
made by the money produced from the work 
done by those very convicts in their solitary 
colls. 

Let any man put the ease to himself; sup¬ 
pose he has a favourite son convicted by the 
laws of theft (perhaps the first offence) the 
state has a right to punieh ftm, kas it the 
right to correct him, to cAain him (for the con¬ 
victs on the roads are chained together at 
nights) to a gang of the blackest characters, 
dacoits , thieves, and robbers? To knead him 
as it were, into the very leaven of villainy, so 
that he jnust become a .part of the lump? 
The case is"occurring every day, thousands 
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are thus treated and sorely the sooner those 
associations of mutual corruption are broken 
up the better. 

The following is an extract, regarding 
American prisons lately taken from the En- 
ylishman. “ Three of these Penitentiaries* 
containing an aggregate of 760 prisoners, 
yield an annual profit to the state of more than 
16,000 dollars, and of another, it is said, tliai 
the keeper assumes the responsibility of sup¬ 
porting it, and receives the proceeds of the la¬ 
bour of the convicts, paying one half into the 
state treasury. For several years it has yield¬ 
ed several thousand dollars annually to be thus 
divided, and although the convicts are less 

* Tin* PKiirt syatuin followed does wrf appeur fo be particu¬ 
larized. 


i 

than a hundred, the state has already received 
about ten thousand and five • hundred dollar* .fin¬ 
ite share of the profit. 

The characteristics of our present shocking 
mismanagement of jails are injudicious punish¬ 
ment, mental corruption ana useless expense, 
whereas the new system promises severe salu- 
tary punishment, reform, economy, and even 
revenue. 

The high and talented names upon the Jail 
Committee warrant the confident expectation 
that we shall speedily see the Penitentiaries of 
British India justly hecomo as celebrated as 
those of America.—A Friend to Improve¬ 
ment —Correspondent of the Central Free Press. 

February, 1636.] ■> 


THE INDUS. 


Another interesting and valuable paper on 
the Indus will be found below. Though for¬ 
warded to us anonymously we believe we 
urc indebted to Lieut. Carless, of tlie Indian 
Navy for it, and that it comprises most of the 
information of a popular nature, which was 
collected during the late surveyor the Indus 
conducted under his immediate superinten¬ 
dence. The result of the survey may be 
briefly staled to be:— 

1st.—The discovery that the Indus, instead 
of discharging itself by a number of mouths, 
is now confined in a great measure, if not 
entirely, to two; aud that tho remaining chan¬ 
nels, which have been erroneously considered 
as outlets, although some, if not all, have been 
so at one period or another, are at present no 
longer so. tjr*- 

‘Jiidly.—That owing to the state of the navi¬ 
gable channels, no vessel drawing above 7 
feet cau now make use of them ; and that this 
must continue to ho the case until great 
changes take place; and 

3dly.—That the river has been navigable for 
ships of a large class at no very remote period ; 
the remains of such vessels being now visible 
in various directions in its neighbourhood. 

What may be the precise causes of the rapid 
changes which have token place in the Indus, 
Lieut. Cariess does not attempt to decide; 
though it is evident from what he says, that 
allowing as much as possible for earthquakes, 
and especially the great one which led to 
the Kuin of Cutch, there is something pecu¬ 
liar about the river, or the country it passes 
through, which sutoects it to greater changes 
than any other greft stream of the kind ; and 
that these changes probably have been con¬ 
stantly taking place from the most remote 
periods. 

in this respect the result of his inquiries— . 
for which we were in some measure prepared 
by Lieut. Burpes—has an important* histo¬ 


rical bearing; showing clearly the absurdity 
of attempting to lix upon situations adjoining 
the Indus, within the Delta at least, as the 
siic of any of the events attending the progress 
of Alexander. Had this fact been kuown at 
an earlier period, it is curious to reflect upon 
the volumes of learned disquisition and con¬ 
jecture which would have been spared. Dr. 
Vancent, at all events, would have been re¬ 
lieved from at least oue half of the labours for 
which he is so uclekrated. 

It is, however, ^n a purely geographical 
point of view that Lieut. Cailoss's Nurvey^fur¬ 
nishes the greatest desideratum: and in that 
respect it cannot fail to rank high among the 
numerous benefits conferred upon geogra¬ 
phical science by the service to which be 
belongs. * 

The survey lias hitherto been carried on no' 
further than Hyderabad ; the lateness of the 
season having rendered it necessary to break 
it oil' some time since. It will, however, in 
the course of a few months, he recommended 
under all the advantages which vessels ex¬ 
pressly constructed for the shoals and sand¬ 
banks of the Indus can a (lord ; and we under¬ 
stand will be continued until every part of 
the river has been thoroughly explored.— 
Bombay Courier. 


During the late surveys of the Indus, much 
additional information lias been obtained 
respecting the mouth, and branches of thafc 
celebrated river. All those that are now open 
have been examined, and the extent to which 
they are navigable in the dry season ascer¬ 
tained. in the following account, a short 
description is given of their present state and 
the alterations they shave undergone'during 
the lata half ^ntury, which have been much 
more extensive than is generally supposed. 

Of the eleven large mouths the Phittie, 
Pyntianee, Jouah and RIchel, belonging 4q 
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the Bagganr or right arm, and the Hujamree, 
Kedywarce, Kookewaree, Kabeer and If all to 
tiie Setta or left arm. The remaining two, the 
Seer and Khoree, are the embouchures of the 
Panjaree and Fulailee, or eastern branches, 
which are primary offshoots from the great 
river thrown off above Tatta. 

In the latter part of the last century the 
Ricbel gave egress to the waters of both arms; 
bat in the ohanges that hare since taken 
place, the branch that connected it with the 
Setta was destroyed, and scarcely a trace now 
remains to show that it once existed. At pre¬ 
sent, the Kookewaree is the grand embouchure 
of the Indus, through which the most consi¬ 
derable porttim of its waters is discharged. 
It is called in the late maps the Gora, and that 
name, although now almost unknown to the 
inhabitants of, the Delta, is still applied to it 
by the Cutch pilots, who were not aware of the 
alterations that have occurred on this unfre¬ 
quented part of the coast. Within the last 
fifteen years the Gora mouth has been aban¬ 
doned by the river, and its site is now occu¬ 
pied by an extensive swamp. 

From the recent examinations, it has been 
ascertained that no communication exists be¬ 
tween the Buggaur and Main river, a sand 
bank having accumulated at the confluence 
which is now 5 or 0 feet above the level of the 
water. In the branches diverging front that 
arm, the water is salt, and they can only be 
considered as inlets of the sea. The same 
may be said of the Punjaree and Fulailee; 
after the inundation has subsided those 
branches in many places dry np entirely, and 
they*’ are besides closed by builds thrown 
across above the seaport towns. 

The Setta pursues the same course to the 
ocean as the great river from which it is sup¬ 
plied, and is in fact a'continuation of it. In 
every part it preserves a similar ^magnitude 
and depth, and there is every reason to be¬ 
lieve that it has been for a very long period, 
as it is now, the principal channel of the Indus.* 
In its passage to the Sea.it receives many lo¬ 
cal appellations, but it is best known to the 
natives of lower Sinde as the Munnejah or 
Wanyanee. Of the four branches it sends 
, off, the Suahn and Kedywarce are now the 
only two favored by the fresh water, or through 
which there is a communication with the main 
stream. The latter, however, can scarcely be 
considered a branch, for it is merely a shal¬ 
low creek with a broad entrance thrown oil 
by the Munejah near its mouth. Both the 
Mintnee and Mull are impassable at the point 
where they quit the Setta, and nothing is now 
' seen of .these once noble rivers but two shai- 

J gfvulets, one of which you may step across 
the other but a few yards broad. ^ 

efore the mouths of the Setta, a bank has 
I cast up by the violence of tjie tide which 
ects five miles from the eaaaj, and extends 
along it fifteen. The immense.fiat oecnpies 
■ an area of above 60 square miles, and in ma- 
parts dries it half ebb. At the lowest state 
the tide, the central parts are elevated 12 


feet above the level of the Sea, and the beds 
of some of the channels from :Mo 4. Through 
I those diverging from the Kookewaree mouth, 
.the vast body of Water issuing from the Mun- 
nejah river, rushes with great impetuosity; 
and in calm weather with a noise thatis heard 
sodm distance. These channels then form, 
what may be termed rapids, and on the ex- 

S ime edge of the bank terminate in a fall of 
out 12 inches. The water is perfectly fresh 
6 or 7 miles from the land, and the Cutch 
bunts when in want of a supply, sometimes 
anchor off them and fill their casks. 

Outside the great bank, the Sea rises seve¬ 
ral feet higher than it does on the other parts 
of the Sinde coast, and it is only from this 
circumstance that the Kookewaree mouth is 
accessible. Steamers drawing 7 feet can pass 
through it without difficulty and ascend the 
river to Ilydrahad. Vessels of even a larger 
draught might be taken into the Munnejah. 
But fur piaclical purposes the above ought 
not to be exceeded. From its mouth to Hy¬ 
derabad there is not less than 9 or 10 feet in 
the shallowest part of the river, but the chan¬ 
nels are extremely intricate and shift their 
position with extraordinary rapidity. The 
navigation of the Indus will always he tedi¬ 
ous and difficult, hut with flat bottomed ves¬ 
sels it cannot he considered dangerous. 

^ The Hujamree or Seeahr river quits the 
Setta forty miles helow Tatta, and pursuing a 
course to the W. S. W. fails into the Sea 
about 10 miles above the Kookeewarce mouth. 
Of all the channels of the Delta it is the most 
intricate. In some places you do not advance 
in a direct line more than one mile in three, 
and the reaches turn hack so directly upon 
each other that nothing but a narrow neck of 
land, scarcely 100-yards across, is left be¬ 
tween them. The mouth of this branch is 
easily accessible, and jjtt high tide there is not 
less water in the bar thin 12 feet. It is navi¬ 
gable as high as Bunder Vikkur, now the 
principal seaport of the Delta for vessels 
drawing 7 feet; but nbove that town becomes 
so shallow in the dry season, that boats of a 
greater draught than 2 feet 8 inches cannot 
ascend it. Near its confluence with the Setta, 
the breadth for some miles rarely exceeds 50 
yards, and it is fordable at any time of tide at 
six or eight different places. 

Amongst the seaports of Sinde, Bunder 
Nikktir may be considered as next in impor¬ 
tance toCorachee: the closing of the branches 
leading to Shahbunder, diverted the trade of 
that town to other channels, and the Hujam- 
jree possessing many advantanges over the 
other rivers, was soon frequented by the boats 
iWtigaged in it. The port takes its name from a 
small village which, within the last few years, 
has been almost deserted^.but the town is 
called Barree Gorali, from its vicinity to the 
month of the Gomh Creek. It contains about 
120 houses, constructed of reeds and grass 
plastered with mud, and. including the com!- 
-guous villages has a population of about 1,200 
souls. The appearance of the place is 
wrctcbhd beyond description, but it possesses 
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notwithstanding, a considerable trade, and 
has now become a depAt for the greater part 
of the foreign and internal commerce of the 
Delta. 

The total value of the trade is about five 
lacs of rupees, and the balance is in fnvni* of 
Sinde, the exports exceeding the imports by 
more than a third. The former consist of rices 
ghee and gour and the latter of the following 
articles. 

Prom Bombay—Cloth, sugar, dyes, iron, 
lead and copper. 

From Museat -Slaves, dates and dried 
frnits. 

From Guzerat and Cuteh—Cotton. 

From the Malabar Coast—Pepper, timber, 
coir, cocoanuts, coarse cloth and curry stuff. 

The average number of boats that annually 
arrive at Vikkur is about 400. Of these 350 
are sent from Cuteh and Guzerat, 30 from 
Bombay, nnd the rest from Coraehee and the 
Mukran Coast. In size they vary consider¬ 
ably, but it will not be far from the truth if 
their average capacity is estimated at 20 tons. 
Most of those that arrive with cargoes belong 
to Bombay; the remainder come empty and 
take away rice, of which 'Above 7,000 tons is 
annually exported from Ibis parU>f the Delta 
alone. It is all of a coarse and inferior qua¬ 
lity, and It is purchased at the rate of about 
35 rupees per kurwar of about 1,800/As. 
From Vikkur a revenue is obtained of rather 
more Ilian a lac of rupees per annum. It is 
assigned to Mcer Nusseer Khan, the'brother 
of the reigning Ameer, and is derived from a 
duty of 10 per eent. levied on the trade, and 
a share, amounting to two-fifths of the pro¬ 
duce of the soil. No route presents such fa¬ 
cilities to the natives for a commercial inter¬ 
course with the uppers parts of Sinde as the 
Ilujamree river, and if the duties were more 
moderate, the whoie trade would ho soon con¬ 
veyed by this channel with the exception of 
tiie small quantity of timber. None of the 
goods imported to Vikkur ever find their way 
above the Delta, nnd nothing is ever sent from 
Hyderabad but a little indigo. 'Wheat, al¬ 
though grown in large quantities in upper 
Sinde, is generally procurable at a cheaper 
rate from Cuteh, and the Mukran Coast. Be¬ 
tween Vikkur and the capital, the transit 
duties demanded at differenttowns and villages 
amount altogether to 35 per cent. The green¬ 
er portion is exacted by the different chiefs 
possessing jagheers bordering on tho river, 
whom the Ameers apparently allow to levy 
whatever imposts they please. The most va¬ 
luable part of the trade has for many years 
passed into Sinde by the Coraehee route. It 
is sent from that place by water to Garrah, a 
town od the small river of the same name, and 
from thence to Hydrahad on camels. The dis¬ 
pense of carriage is said to be about 37 ru¬ 
pees per ton. The duty demanded at Cora- 
chee is 6 per cent. In 1800 it produced a re¬ 
venue of rather less than a lae of yipges, but 
it has since considerably increased' 
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It has apparently hitherto been a matter of 
doubt whether vessels of a large sice ever fro-* 
quented the Indus or could at any period fcavd 
navigated the rivers of the Delta. The point, 
however, is now completely set at rest by-a 
discovery made a short time ago. About 80 
miles above the mouth of the Ilujamree,there 
is a large ship half embedded in the soil at a 
distance of 15P yards from the high steep 
bank of the giver. Tier upper works are al¬ 
most entire, gnd she cannot be less than 350 
tons io burthen. She is of the old fashioned 
build, 85»fect long, and pierced for 14 guns. 
She is said to have belonged to the fleet of 
ihe Kaloia princes, and the natjwps assert that 
the remains of others of a largeaizqvare still 
visible^ in the vicinity of the Munnejab river. 
Forty or fifty years ago the Sinde monarchs 
appear to have possessed a navy of 15 large 
ships. Individuals have been met with who, 
in their youth, served on board of them; and 
from tfiffir description one must have been 
ncariv 1,000 tons in burthen and several of 
the others from 7 to 800. All of them were 
vessels, of war, and they were stationed at 
Shnhlmmlcr, which owes its name (the Icing's 
port) to that circumstance. The largest is said 
to have been iniuinted with 30 guns. During 
the struggle that took place between the Ko- 
lora princes and the Talpoor chiefs, which 
ended in the expulsion of the former, they 
were deserted by their crews, and many of 
them destroyed. The rest were laid up by 
the victorious Belooche chiefs in creeks and 
canals, where they quickly became fixed by 
the accumulation o4mud, and now remain to 
attest the wealth and power once possessed by 
their predecessors. 

The changes that have occurred in the cen¬ 
tral branches of the Delta within the last 60 
years, are most remarkable, and exhibit the 
ever varying and incohstant character of the 
Indus in tlie strongest light. In the latter 
part of the last centur^the Seeahre or Hujam- 
ree was a broad deep river discharged through 
tho-Riche). mouth, and afforded a passage for 
large vessffh* up to' Shahbunder. The old 
hanks mre still visible in a continuous line 
throughout the upper portion, and show that 
its width at^hat period Oould not have been 
less, in the narrowest part, than 300 yards. 
It then quitted the Setta about seven miles 
below its present afflux, and after pursuing 
thesame direction as it dons now some miles, 
turned dt a sharp angle through the Kedy waree 
creek (ihd formed a junction with the Richel. 
Faint traces still remain to point out the 
course anltl magnitude of the destroyed’hdr- 
tions dC- this onco noble stream, which in* 
some places' must have been at least 800 yards 
broad. As «the water deserted its channel, 

« ne of the small creeks thrown off towards 
ic sea, gfedually enlarged and deepened un¬ 
til in process of time it formed the low^r part 
of the Hujanpree rifer. The mouth of the 
Richel,* now choked with hand hanks, was at 
the period alluded to, accessible to Ihe largest 
vessels, and Shahbunder was frequented by 
European merchant ships of a considerable 
size. They proceeded by the destroyed 
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branches of the '“Seealwe into the Strtta and 
from this river, the Mull now abandoned by 
the water, afforded a passage to that town. 
Many* of the natives remember the time when 
European goods were cheap and abundant 
throughout Sinde, and state that sugar espe¬ 
cially was brought in such quantities that it 
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very short time, gives any thing hut a favora¬ 
ble idea of the strength of the Sinde Govern¬ 
ment, or of the power possessed by the chief 
Ameer over the members of his own Family. 

There is every reason to believe the Setta 
will continue to be the grand channel of the 
Indus. That it has been so for a long period 


was put into the doondeeds and sent to Hydra- | the extensive flats cast up before all its mouths 

l_1niA ___: ...Iti* t_si.. 


sufficiently attest. They have existed in their 
present state beyond the memory of man, and 
are evidently not the work of a short period 
but of centuries. It is worthy of remark that 
nothing of the kind is found at any of the 
other mouths but the Korec, and this was sup- 


bad inbulk. Fifteen ycargago (b|||uBnejali,as 
has been before stated, etnptiedjPself through 
the Gora mouth, .which was theq from ■& to fl 
fathoms deep. As the branches above glosed 
the water cncreased in volume, forceijMmother 
passage for itself across a tract of land ou 
the left bank,a forest of highiamcrisktrqf s was \ posed by one* well qualified to form a judg- 
swept away inlts course, and although there j ment on such a difficult point, to have' been 
are none of a large size now near th^spqt, ;trt a very remote period the principal era- 
many decayed trunks half buried in tiu: ! houcJnire of the Indus. 

ground, are stifl seen on the banka to attest Within the last 1*2 years the Secahn has 
the fact. As the new mouth widened the \ rapidly decreased in magnitude from the ae- 
the old one filled up and the fonueT, under j cumulation of extensive flats in its bed, that 

now 


the name of the Kookewaroe, Is nfiw the 
grand embouchure of the Indus. , This alter- 

_• ..i- _ _ __ .fit.. tf__ ..i'iV l. — .. 1.. i 


arc now sufficiently linn to be available for 
agricultural purposes. The causes that pro- 


ation in the course of the Muniityah has lately : dueed them are st^ll in active operation, and 
occasioned a curious dispute between two of 1 it is obvious that unless some extraordinary 
the Hydrabad Ameers wlmsp districts'll se- I change occurs on which we cannot calculate, 
parates. A large slice orland was cut oif, j this branch will be as effectually dosed in a 
which belongs to Meer Mound Ally. This ] few years as the Bngguar. From the angle at 

which that arm quits the parent stream, there 
is little probability its being again open¬ 
ed and the same may be said*of the abandon¬ 
ed branches of the Setta. All the changes 
that have taken place appear to have been 
produced by the gradual cnlargemcutof creeks 


was seized bv the agents of Meer Nusseer 
Khan on the plea, that as the Mu'fanejah is the” 
boundary line between the twfl portions, all 
the land on the right bank must always be¬ 
long to him. The chiefs of the ^opposite 

party only replied to this argument by col- . _ _ _ „_„_ 

lecting their followers and expressing their i thrown off at the bends of the rivers in a direc 
determination to defend Meer Mooted Ally’s \ tion favorable for receiving the body of the 

il.* __ a. _T.U_._!*...• JTI_ JL. _ A • i i. •. 


right to the utmost. Fdnr or five hundred 
men assembled near the spot, and it is sup¬ 
posed the dispute will in ai ghost time: be set¬ 
tled by the sword. Bur those princes * a re 
relatives of the reigning Ameer, with whom 
they reside at the capttal,’fcnd are noted for 
the cordiality and afleclion that apparently 
exists between them. -*This trifling affqir, 
which one would suppose might hayedicen 
arranged to the satisfaction of all parties in a 


wqjtcr. From the comparatively strait course 
of the Setta this cause can no longer operate 
to change its direction or open new channels, 
and if the Secahn becomes closed wo shall 
in few years witness the singular phenomenon 
of a mighty river emptying itself by one chan¬ 
nel and through a mouth hardly accessible. 

C. 

* Ciijil, McMiintu 
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LIII. 


CHARACTER OF THE PF.OPI.Bjf can<l«uetf~M!Sg)KLI.ANEOnS OBSERVATIONS. 


In this paper, which wilt conclude.my ob¬ 
servations on the subject for the present, 1 
lirop^Wto consider various minor ppinTswhich 
striven to be tbsurd, simply becqnse they ate 
Tent to wlmt obtains amoiHjf ourselves. 


see it done.” ]t is very true that these terms 
U&rally signify slave but in common parlance 
they'mean no more than “ your humble servant.” 
wo we not in official correspondence, nay even in 
writing to strangers on private affairs, conclude 



One of the first things which young Eng¬ 
lishmen on their first arrival in India are struck 
with, is the frequent use of the word bundah or 
gholam (slave). The servants in replying to an 
order foi instance will say "your slave will 


your humble servant ?” and in proportion to 
the rank of the individual whom we address, 
do we not encrease our terms of respect, even 
though he may be on an equality with our¬ 
selves 7 ‘*1 have the honOr to be, my Lord 
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with hit'll reaped ami esteem, your Lordship’s 
most obe d lent, humble servant” is r very com¬ 
mon nnidn of signature by a gentlernai to a 
peer, nr from one peer to. Another, &c. &c. 

“ Oil! but,” we sty, “ this is mere form and 
custom:” granted—only let ns refrain from 
shewing our ignorance of the common forms 
of civilised society by ridiculing the natives 
for a similar custom. The words juwab ithe 
fviuir highness.) /luxuor (ynnr presence,)moor*. 
shed (my patron) and several otiiers, the occur* 
ence of which in some official procedings has 
lately given rise to some sneers and attempts at 
wit in some of the public prints, are perfectly 
synonymous with, and in common.parlance 
mean no more than the term •* your honor,” 

" your worship,” &r. in constant usr among 
the English. 

In point of ihttery and complimentary forms, 
however, the natives out*do us a hundred fold, 
at least according to the prevailing fashion in 
England, (though not above a century ago, if 
we look at some of the letters of that date} and 
in particular the style of dedicatory boftks fc 
great men, complimentary addresses -of poets, 
bards, there is not so great a difference 
considering the different idioms of the language 
as we may imagine) and they constantly 
disgust us by the fulsome giui servile language 
they make use oftin their ‘attempts at civility: 
not that the English are at nil inaccessible to 
flattery; provided it be administered with tact, 
no people are more open to it. Perhaps among 
the characteristic faults of the English cha¬ 
racter, vanity and selfishness are most pre¬ 
eminent; and provided you flatter the one or 
administer to the other you may do almost 4nv 
thing with hii Englishman. Nut unfortunately 
the modes of doing so are so different between 
the people of each nation, (hat it is almost as 
impossible to make the two amalgamate as it 
is to mix water and oil. It is only constant 
intercourse, and an intimate knowledge of 
each other that teaches the Englishman to rise 
in some degree to the elevation of oriental 
bombast, and the native to lower his tone to 
the moderation which will suit the taste of the 
other. In illustration, suppose a man's opinion 
be asked of another's horse, which li d been 
abused by one or two friends; the Englishman 
who wished tn flatter would say something to 
this effect—“Upon my word, a very tolerable 
horse ; I expected to see quite a rip, but this 
is really a very decent nag ; not verj^liandsome 
certainly, but looks well calculated for work, 
and 1 dare say yon will find him a clfeap bar¬ 
gain.” This pronounced in a proper tofye 
would be greedily stvallowed. The n(ftyve 
on the othernand would launch out 1 —" What 
a splendid horse! one of the finest 1 ever sav#; 
such horses are not to he easily had noW,” 
&c. &c., completely over doing the matters 
Among themselves, all this high flown nonsense 
is thought no more of than common politeness 
and civility among ourselves, mere form and 
words of course. It is like a Turk’s daily 
dose of opium which lias long ceased to give 
him any particular pleasure, but which is 
brought to bint and swallowed frflm Habit as if 
he could not do without it. We might do 


much towards ekeckingtheie hyperbolical com¬ 
pliments on the part of the natives by quietly 
intimating to them when they visited ns, that 
such did not suit our English taste. 

Credulity and superstition is another fertile 
field on wbicli we indulge our contempt of the 
native character, forgetting that all the votaries 
ofa false re lig ion must necessarily be under 
the influenOfSif such powers; and certainly 
the^natives ofjndia have a most extraordinary 
belief o what is wonderfnland absurd. But 
I doubt mu#b whether the common people are 
more credulous this respect than the lower 
orders of English even with their superior 
faitli apd education. In short, npder peculiar 
circumstances and. states of mind, few are 
|Wholly (ree from superstitious influences. Thou¬ 
sands believe the tick of a spider, which they 
call th%deatU; watch, the scream of an owl, oy 
the crocking'’of-a raven to fortel death in the 
famtly^at p6 great distance .of time ; and I 
have knowp H ' whole family tinder feelings of 
grep.t agxiety during thd sickness of one of its 
members, fearful ^disturbed by such a” token” 
an it ‘is called. Ahorse j|me is constantly 
nailed up >a$innst «' door to prevent ill luck. 
Sfcilors will never if they can help it sail on a 
Friday'; and when they have a calm firmly 
Relieve that whistling will bring a wind. 

Igjnany parti of England the common people 
beleive that the snakewhich they call the deaf 
adder haft the following words written upon tho , 
inside of its'skin:—. 

V ' -“fir I conU b'or as 4ell oa ne, 

' Nor Lord*W Duke iboalii puuby me.” 

Some birds are Jheld as otnaans of good luck, 
others as^vil import. The magpie has a distich 
peculiar to itself aildf have often seen t he coun¬ 
tenances of a whole party of pleasure brightened 
or clouded bj^tb# appearance of one of these 
birds as -they were Getting out. The rhyme 
is.,as folloWs, and is,< I dare say, familiar to 
uiauy. of roy renders # 

'K “One for“iOrrow—twft for mirth— 

, 1 ", Three for « wedding—four for a birth.” 

In 'many parts of England, and indeed nrtt 
many riiiles^from London, I firmly believe, 
that wtvp anyone to offer a peasant a bun- 
dred t guineas down, lie would not be able to 
persuade him tojslioo.t a robin redbreast, or a- 
wren; in such superstitious reverence are these 
birds held. «!■&. man too Ifas a variety of super¬ 
stitious feelings tftnnected with it, and some 
people will'not allow a black cat to enter their 
house, it.being 1 fancy usually associated with 
the idg! of a witch. Witchcraft itself has still 
not wmdlf lost its power over the imagination 
in soma, oi the remote parts of England; and 
in France hardly a year passes that some peo¬ 
ple are pat severely punished by law for put¬ 
ting to dehth some poor wretch under the idea 
of bis or her being*! wizard or a witch. The 
influepce of “ tbe evil eye” prevails among 
the lower orders of England to a great extent.. 
Any disorder or murrain among the cnltle is hy 
farmers generally attributed to this cause—nod 
I knew one instance in witich a Clergyman 
was called in by the family, not twenty years 
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ago, " to lay the witch.” A poor womanin with a light that wotild.sstonish an! even daa- 
a village near .a very civilised part of Eng- ale us. It is to be hoped thgtRoyermnent will 
land, who from some dfeaoftifr disease bad shut its ears to the attempts now making by a 
her features distorted, was by her neighbours fe-v individuals learned in Oriental lore to ap- 
suspectednf “ an evil eye”-<-aiid rendered propria te any part of the small sums destined 
miserable in addition to all her bodily suffer T for the educaiiori of the people to tbe < purpose 
ings, from the want of nil sympathy or assis- of teaching Persian, Arabic, or Sanscrit. There 
tance from those around her—bad not the is not in all three languages any knowledge 
Clergyman of the Parish•-.'visitoijipber and by that will be useful to the people at large. If 
his kindness and consideratioi^loothed her that learned body are so fully satisfied of the 
mind, she would have lost her teason, and if importance of these studies to native educa- 
required all liis influence with btf^jipighboiiice lion, let them exert themselves and stimulate 
to reason them into a* contrjry'fkigi'^Ssion. those natives who are of the opinion, to sup- 
This is a very common snpersbtfon Mnong the poft institutions for the purpose, at their on it 
natives of India, and indeed 1 fancy many cost. , 

tirt:: j=sst vssWftSit Sts ™ ft# ftftis 

3 t <*chmplT progress in science and manufac- 

»vpp C r>,i^ > vrenr ctilTerpnrp that Fife-land" :«t#grarid fathers all wore linen which 

with fpw -ntinns' in ih a iirdUcn gn uiiiv ‘it U ' S ' ,as •P l *h t * u * r " wn households. In Scot- 
confined to the lower order^ s wliii^ii lUdidHIie 

rSfrevails* and old persmis stiH falcr nn 

ynn.. «r. S«1 wfei■» mffiri" 

.v,r,w.'n.Uhloonf.roonii*riStilen.Ht,l B l‘ a “ 1 d *- Almo.t.Hour rami j..w.rf«l roa.lim.irjr 

.f .w. ja. «■ UiTa-, 

migh be true pol tenon induced ^ef cap- ^VU.ost unfair situation for making a com- 
pear to credit it ; but whenever he in rodhfced 180n ^ thc re8pective proo % „fi m . 

the supernatural, I ponsiderStt it carrying^om- f r9ve t and civilization. Owing to the 
plaisance too iar t« 4et lu.n imag.netBat r'be- £ * of Kovern inent, and the prejudice of 

k ,v «? 1 • . 1 *a h 'T 'IS® ' n ? ; individauw, every impediment is thrown in the 

edwhat he described,? lf^e answers ... he wav of nat ’ ive ^ancement. By the Conner, 

negative then you native productions are saddled with an almost 

r. e iL 1 A"L b „ prohibitory tax, while every encouragement is 


l endeavour to penmade him Mm what h,s Bad given H ' , ant them b ' English manufac- 
aeen could not have been jreal, ^ must have tures; and the latter must have almost every 


been a decepliu visits. 

In arts and scienccy, as Tlwve heforere- 


marked, tliey are on the w hoi# still a long 15 v 
behind ns, ami,are likely to 'remain s& ag 1< 


tores; ana tne miter must nave almost every 
article they use from England, despising all 
“ black fellow’s work.” Although in some 
minor matters the skill of the natives lias in- 


crgasld of late years, generally speaking, in 
£ arts, sciences and manufactures, they have 
retrograded and are inferior to those who lived 


nal transit duties, which are now deatqwiiig 

'ea . r t l a .L J .1 __ 


But though in the great commercial (owns 
of England and in those counties were maim- 


k « •» . >u..« • I T ^ wi uiikioiiu nuu in iiiwoc vuuimuD wen: iimiiii" 

all trade manufactures With rapid progress ; f ac tn rt . g and the means of rapid communication 
fefdn f tlrn'a aXi a of!i!,dflfe VJKT ™ improvement of the country 


England of the staples of # I»diP, we b ^rf 

should soon see a very different statg of affairs. q Uea ^j parts of the country, we are yet in a 
With respect to scieijce aiylijiformation, the ^ ru^e state. In Cornwall, for instance, 
natural capacity ot tbe people is gf^at (corn- ypuupay see a single horse in a plough, with 
pared with the Epropean intellect th^jative n0 £ther harness than a temporary straw col- 
when once roused acts with donbi^acfivity ; a hame and pair of traces. You may also 
JS Government and those individuals ^to feeT me ^ a car j w j t j, a horse in the shafts; two 
aB , ,n i ere . 8 ui 0D i snhject, would pursue the o*eu in front of him ; and another horse in front 
on ly feasible pl«n of imparting the* t« the $f a j] j thus showing great ignorance as to the 
mass of the people, i. e., ca^jse translations into relativepowersof the two descriptions ufanimat, 
the verifecular language an 1 character to be and diming much loss of labour. The natives 
made, and establish a sufficient tmmiser oi h ave mar j e a „ me inventions on which we pi- 
schools for teaching the same, while every faci- qued ourB<1 |ves greatly when we first discover-, 
hty was given for tostructmn m the English Ian- ed (hpll|< The fu || p |„ ug h was known in Hin- 
guage. iporance wenld^soon bn dispelled from ( , osfail ^ be|ore ,h e English heard of it; 
the land and knowledge would burst forth an d the patent breeching for guns which was 
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tn vaunted on it* invention in England about 
forty years ago, has been known in India for a 
century or two. 1 have already alluded to onr 
contempt of the rude work of the Natives, and 
yet there was often fonnd more applicable to 
the Climate and country than onrs. An Eng¬ 
lishman once attempted what he imagined 
would be great improvements in farming : lie 
certainly produced finer crops than his native 
neighbour ; he realized a return of about thirty 
at an expense of forty or fifty. 

The Native received a return of twenty-five 
at an expense often. 1 by no means intend 
to intimate that improvements cannot be intro¬ 
duced into India, hut it must be dorte with 
judgement, with reference to climate and 'varir 
oils other circumstances. We are exckfrUngly 
prone to imagine tbc people ,of India strongly 
prejudiced in favor of old customs :dhey cer¬ 
tainly are so, and in general it would *t>p vei^f'' 
hazardous to interfere with them ; yet they «$» 
by no means invulnerable on this point, nor' 
uninfluenced by the canses and impressions 
which have their effect more or less upon hu¬ 
man nature in general. Ridicule, example, on 
a different turn being given to an old idCa, will 
often prevail with them whereargument^ re#*' 
sou with fail. I recollect an instance whew 
a mere jlike caused several Hindoos to refrain; 
from performing ceremonies which they tiadpre- 
viously intended to do :—a gefttlemaii was on 
a visit to a fair at some holy place on the Ganges. 
On reaching the place of those who tefent 
on with advance tents, one immediately per* 
formed the ceremonies, part of which, for tlirfse 
whose parents were deceased, consists in 
shaving the whole head including the b?ard 
and moustaches : on the ineslerV arrival he 
jestingly told the man he had not added tuhi< 
beauty, for that lie had made his faceVeseinble 
a monkey’s posterior : three or four others 
who haif intended doing so, refused to shave 
their faces, while the poor man who was alrea¬ 
dy in the scrape, like Esop’s Fox wlft has lost 
his tail, was saying every thing he could to 
bring them into his own predibament. Nb, 
they sai l, they would forego the cerempny 
r ilfier than acquire the nickname of monkey’# 
b—m * (which had immediately spread 
among the other servant'.,) for the next two 
months till their moustachios were* grown 
again. 

In the common affairs of the wojrld^srovi- 
ded a little trouble be taken in teaching tliedl 
and explaining what they do not understand, 
especially if they see the practical advantage 
of what is lecommended, they will not be flow 
tn adopt new customs. In some tings'They 
are far more willing to do any thing out of the 
common -way than English workmen. A man 
who keeps an Indian carpenter has only to tef). 
him “1 want a carriage, a boat, or any thing 
else done”—-the man of course never made 
such a thing in his life before, but lib never 
hesitates a moment; “ tell me the measurement 
size, &c. sir, and show me how it is to be put 


* Monkryi b—m; a Umtle commonly applied S$ th? natives io 
our smooth riutvan bees. 


together” is his only reply and forthwith he 
sets to work. Now, meat English workmen- 
will positive Vnot do any thing “out of theirs 
line ” Indeed in a remote part of England, 
vou may go to a master tradesman, and aak 
him ns a favor to do a little “ job,” which he 
could do as easily as any thing in his owu im¬ 
mediate way, offering to pay him extra, to save 
the troubldHH delay of sending many miles 
for the artiSlW'wkhfcd ; it will often be with 
the feyeatest ffifficulty that you will get what 
is reqpired,*end npw and then it will be refus¬ 
ed -affftaiWtbr ;the otity answer tube drawn 
fr’nflf theMan brnhgt “can’t be done,-sir-” “Not 
in our linfc* sir.” 

'* « v y«r. 4 

■ As to*i|rie«i'tur» improvement* I appeal *to 
triiW-whohave had any ^experience in country 
ajfau$ at ftypn#. juid to those English gemlemen 
i,who have Wd# the attempt in England, fur 4 
’fhq^extreme* difficulty of persuading an Eng- * 
dishfartner^gardener, or peasant to adopt the 
smallest change-in the habits to which he has 
beeft aorustdtftpd.it was till country gentlemen 
themselves, anjl nl^beir own wish and exnense 
fradeftheexperiki&ntB, that any thing was done ; 
and they'"were often counteracted in every 
H(p»ib|p way by their leuaiits and labourers ; 
for one chforfnl, obliging man, they would 
have ftodozen^snlky aiuj obstinate boors to 
eontft^ with,'while the upper farmers tbem- 
selfos sneered at* at|d ridiculed (lie '‘gentle¬ 
men farthers.” - They .persevered, however, 
andftgerihg *tlie good effects of their proceed¬ 
ings,.^ farmers found it their interest to co- 
'ipernrte With tliern^the result of which is that 
England ig c the fir«rt country in the world for 
all agricultural improvements. 

Cplelfy is af&thee-mf the vices for which the 
tigtfres are suidotn be distinguished. Now as 
far as ray experience goes, I certainly should 
say that the Erfglish are decidedly more cruel by 
nature th&nfahe natives of India. Unless chif- 
dtfnpre early taught humanity to animals, a 
lesson which cannot be ton early inculcated, 
fh^ are almost always disposed to be cruel ; 
a) first perhaps, from ignorance of the pain they 
inflect, but often, if net corrected, fron a plea¬ 
sure ill teazijgg or tormenting. As school boys, 
the while zest of by far the greater number of 
our amusements or games, consists in practical 
joTesvbr inflating soin# injury to the person or 
property of some boy. Robbing bird’s nests, 
for riq>jpse,^b*it the pleasure of breaking the 
eggs ; "spinning eftek chafers: torturing dogs 
and cats; i#fact every animal that they can get 
within thetir power, are* the common aniuse- 
rnentft- pf English boys, even of the highest 
rank# r -os they grow older, cock-fighting^ 
bad (e^bauing, bull baiting, fighting dogs, are, 
whenever they have the opportunity, the en- 
tcEtaiameAts most relished by the cummon peo¬ 
ple, inwmch I am sorry to say, they are often 
eifconraged by the qpuntry gentlemen. There 
is son^thing comparatively noble in a Spanish 
bull fisht, when the combatants fairly risk their. 
own lives, though even this lias its horrors; 
but the English system of keeping themselves 
in perfect safety while they set dumb animal# to 
torture each other, is at the best, but a low, 

' 2 
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versed in llie 
but’iliey 
fbve are lit¬ 
he only ex* 
|oys ill the 


cowardly pastime, and totally nnworthy of a 
civilised nation. It u probably tl& prepara¬ 
tion in youth that ceases the Hhgiish troops 
during the storm of a town to commit barbari* 
ties infinitely beyond the soldiers of any nation 
in Europe. 

The Moostilmans are as well 
cruelties of fighting animhls as 
as well as all that are mention'.. 
terly unknown to the Hindoos.' 

reption is birjfs’-hesting by the . 

uimaleyhn, but this has an ohjegj^nndbis not 
mere wanton cruelty. It is the#usttfhL among 
the peasant^ there to talfe one meal in the 
morning about seven ojclocjt, and sue atduslh 
The boys who are. sent immediately after 
breakfast to tend the cattle while grazing, and 
remain out the whole day, become veayimpgrr 
towards the afternoon ; they therefore are al- 
* ways on the watch for birds’ nests,rfcnd as aohft'j 
as one is discovered a snare is set ^ovefrit^nq^ 
sooner is the old bird caught then they, having 
always the means of lighting a firo about them, 
grill and eat it. , «« 4 

What is more common than .for toys in Enr* 
land to go out at night (even at onr gggat 
public schools) to break window^}' cut dowflh 
trees, throw people down by tying strings' 
across the road, or commit otherinjuriewto'per¬ 
son or property ? It i« remarkable awdVon- 
temptible that the mischief committed by l£ng-J 
list boys contains not nnfc spkrk of wit pr in¬ 
genuity ; the merest fool could invent it as wcll 
aa the cleverest. Apd here,] will givean^knec- 
dote in illiistralinn of this propensity to mis¬ 
chief which shews that it does’Hot affrays 
cease with the season of boyfcood ;*but that in 
this country the n&tives aye. ndtr unffiqaemUy 
its victims. Jn many,parts of ^he conntryfjthe 
sweetmeats which form so lagge a proportion of 
the food of common people are composed mere¬ 
ly of flout and sugar, formed into-|a variety of 
shapes, and dipped into boiling clarified butler 
to make them crisp, n hich is kept ready ftftr the 

B urpose in very large,, brorfn pans. At the 
lurdwar fair there is of course a greflt demand 
for sweetmeats of ail kinjjjs. and the slreetis 
lined with shops ; af each of which the hul- 
waee (pastry cook) is seated with^e luge pan 
of boiling butter before him replacing his stock 
as fast as it is sold. Sdkne .years ago, tfiPlfla- 
gistrate of one of the neighbouring districts, 
mounted on his elephant, having provided 
himself with a large number sof b$ils (6 'round 
harp fruit as big ns a large oraalge) passed 
through the street, dashing on into qpch of the 
pans of boiling butter, splashing the poor hul- 
wuets, and of course scalding them ..severely. 

E le would not have dared to treat a sit booth 

eeperssoatan English fair, but here in'the 
character of unofficial dignitary, bimsplfout of 
the reach of their anger, and lbllowe<f%y%alf a 
dozed attned Police men, he could show off his 
courage with impunity. This it will be said, is 
but an insulated instance t- but it was told all 
over that part of the country as an ezeelient 
joke, and received by most of the hearers in the 
same, light, and again repeated. Should this 
meet the eye of the individual in question, he 


will doubtless recoileet it, and Ihope, norw that 
some years have since passed over his head, 
feel ashamed of his conduct. - 

Mr. Ward in his history of the Hindoos, 
described the natives as not possessing the 
least sense of filial duty nr gratitude; that 
when grown up, they often abuse their parents, 
and eveu beat twir mothers. As regards those 
of the upper-provinces, of whom Mr. Wand 
knew nothing (but he makes no distinction 
and speaks of the Hindoos in general) it ia a 
fal^a calumny, and«.l suspect that even when 
applied to the Bengalees, it is, like almost very 
otherassertion made by that writer to the dis¬ 
paragement of the natives, a most gross ex¬ 
aggeration: bnt with all Mr. Ward’s preju¬ 
dices against the natives, he was too conscien¬ 
tious a man not to bear testimony to their 
Vving some good qualities when, much to his 
astonishment, they were brought to his notice. 
So far indeed from their having no sense of filial 
duty, nothing is more common than for soldiers 
and'uervants to save regularly a part of their 
wageaapd transmit it to their parents. There 
Is not Englishman who has been some time 
in Iudja who cannot corroborate this; and I 
think it is juSst as common among the Bengalee 
servants as among those of any part of the 
cottntry* Indeed not long ago I heard an in¬ 
stance of a Bengalee tailor having accompani¬ 
ed r gentleman to England as a servant, re¬ 
maining there and marrying an English wife; 
but having a wife and mother in Calcutta, he 
regularly •remitted to them 20 rupees a mouth 
from Erigland. The Orissa men are however 
thenroost praiseworthy on this head. In jus¬ 
tice to the Bengalee Hindoos, 1 must mention 
another good quality which they possess—hos¬ 
pitality. A Bengalee residing in the upper- 
provinces, thinks it incumbent on him to feed 
and lodge for the night any Bengalee who may 
come to him: whether they do this in their 
own immediate province 1 cannot snv ; pro¬ 
bably not—for the expense there would outrun 
the largest income. In the upper-proviuces, 
travellers from Bengal are few. Hospitality 
is indeed a virtue largely possessed by the na¬ 
tives in general, both Hindoos and Mohomine- 
dans, especially by the latter, who do not con¬ 
fine its exhibition to their own sect so much as 
the Hindoos do. 

On*,"very remarkable feature of the natives 
Ilf both classes, particularly of the lower 
ranks, is a want of exactness; though I doubt 
whether this be not more or less peculiar to all 
Uneducated people. The height, however, to 
v#hiMi it« is sometimes carried is almost in¬ 
credible : and yet before I came to India I had 
heard them spoken of as the most exact people 
possible : that if you once told them the quan¬ 
tities or measurement of any article to be con¬ 
sumed, they would never afterwards mistake 
nr forget. Nay, 1 have heard an anecdote re¬ 
lated of a lady who having givena dress and 
some muslin to a tailor to make her a gown 
exactly like the pattern, was -SO literally obey¬ 
ed that fehcwiew gown was brought with a darn 
in it because the old one chanced to have one. If 
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■twit a thine mr hxpprned it was most pro¬ 
bably owing to the muslin having been torn by 
accident, but l rather suspect it to be one of 
t.iat clans of good stories against the natives 
which 1 formerly ridiculed. 

So far from finding them possessed of this 
quality, with all l have ever had to deal with, 
from Calcutta to the Sut ledge. except among 
those who have been taught it by the English. I 
have found exactness to be an unknown quality. 
It is like a new sense ; they understand not 
what it m*ans ; and it is the acquisition which 
a master finds the most difficulty in teaching 
them. Send for a village carpenter and tell 
him to bring you a piece of wood exactly three 
feet long, he will probably bring it an inch too 
short: the real troth being that he cut it out by 
guess ; mid on making enquiries as to the mis¬ 
take, lie would only reply “ I did not think so 
small a difference would signify.” So with ta¬ 
ble attendants. Men who like to have a gopd 
table have sometimes taken the trouble to have 
recipes for English cookery translated into Hin- 
doostanuee and snpplied their servants with 
weights Rnd measures and every requisite for 
preparing a dinner ; yet it is with the greatest 
difficulty, sometimes requiring even personal 
superinlcndnnce, that they can get their ser¬ 
vants to use these things, and prevent their do¬ 
ing every thing by guess. I knew a man who 
in order to ensure that any direction to a ser¬ 
vant was correctly carried into effect, made his 
servnnts repeat the order: it was a full month 
at least wi h any of them, often longer before 
he could teach them to repeat word for word, 
though only consisting of a short sentence : al¬ 
though in their own clumsy, jumbling manner 
they could give the substance of what they 
had been told correctly enough, often putting 
the last part first, and the first part last. 

There is one species of blunder the servants 
are constantly making which is supposed to 
arise from stupidity or want of exactness, but 
which is in fact owing to a very different cause. 
Fur instance, a person calls to the chuprassie 
(peon) who is in attendance outside the room, 
and on his answering the summons, points to 
a table on which there are several books and 
says in as plain language as possible.” bring 
me that red book.” The servant goes to the 
table and brings a black or a green one; This 
is not stupidity, the reason is as follows. The 
lower orders of natives are in this respeot like 
dogs; if they sit down, unless they are actu¬ 
ally doing something, they fall asleep, or at 
least into a does; on hearing his master’s call, 
the servant enters the room only balfawake, and 
the only word that catches bis ear is “ book,” he 
does not like to ask which book, knowing that 
his master would immediately infer that he had 
been asleep ; and fearing some slight penalty, 
such as being kept in attendance an hour nr 
two beyond bis time, or some additional duty, 
he consequently brings the first book that 
romes to hand, thinking “ if 1 am right, 
well and good, 1 can but be found out after 
all.” A very good plan is. to give those in im¬ 
mediate attendance something to kgepathein al¬ 
ways employed : skeins of thread to unravel; 


coarse nets to make for the garden^ or any easy 
worliof thaidescription ; indeed if anyone would 
take the. trouble to teach them they wood soon 
learn to make a great many things which might 
be useful in a family, for instance they might be 
taught to knit stockings, make tapes and bob¬ 
bins. &c. This constant employment keeps them 
i awake and'smartens their intellects, while it 
prevents rimUrannoyance to the master. It 
must, howe«p»e' alfowed, that many of the 
lower orders ol natives exhibit-stupidity in the 
extreme; tin? intellects of some, who, however, 
are by no means idiots, are certainly not of a 
higher order than what is possessed by an ani¬ 
mal, and their faculties more resemble instinct, 
than sense and the power of reasoning. 

The last peculiarity that T shall mention is 
one regarding opening a lurk, for it is an ex¬ 
traordinary one. 1 nevtry et knew a native who,, 
however well he might know the way a key 
might (o be turned, if he found the lock a little 
stiff (He right way did not immediately whisk the 
key round the other way. 1 have often spoken 
and explained the absurdity of it to them with¬ 
out effect; but when on one occasion a man 
gave me the same oft-repeated answer, that 
‘‘afrthe lock did not open by turning the key 
one way, he tired the other,” 1 quietly spoke to 
him as follows:—“ Now, my friend, if when 
you are eating' your dinner and find a tough 
piece of bread stick in your throat, do you take 
it out of your mouth and try the other end of 
your body to see if it will tind its way to your 
stomach by that road?” This illustration by 
parable struck bug more forcibly than any 
thing l had ever before said .* I have now fi¬ 
nished my remarks on this subject for the pre¬ 
sent, mi reasons for entering upon it at all, and 
for fbucliing upon it thus superficially were given 
iu the last number. One part of Mill’s work lias 
been productive rtf incalculable mischief both 
to the minds of the young men who successive- 
lyveame to India, and to the interests of the 
people. In depicting the characteroftlie natives. 
Mill has raked together all the authorities on 
one side, and has painted the nation as Regard¬ 
ed by every vice and superstition imaginable, 
with scarce a redeeming good quality. 1 have 
often wondered that those who are fond of en¬ 
tertaining such horrible opinions of the whole 
pefeple of I ndia, particularly so acute a w riter as 
Mill, should uiever have reflected and enquired 
how the fabric of soriety was sustained in a na¬ 
tion sosunkln crime for so many ages: it would 


* Thi« peculiarity is not however cnnflned to the natives of 
India. I once’went into a ihop la Brighton to bay • wnteb-key: 
among others the watchmaker allowed me one which he had jqgt 
invented, so contrived that In winding up the watch if the key 
wen turned the wrong way, the top of the key only would go 
round j if turned the proper way it would wind up the watch, f 
praised the ingenuity of the invention, but observed that it was 
useless Snce iio one would make inch a mistake. “ Oh I no Sir,” 
replied the watchmaker," it is very common particularly among 
ladies; you would bo quite atrpriled to aee tho numbef of watches 
brought So us for repair which have been injured solely by turn¬ 
ing the key the wrong way i bad It not been so 1 never should have 
thought of trying my band at the Invention." Whether the head* 
of the ladies become more in a mis muse at Brighton than at other 
places, so aa to render tills accide ut more common there than else¬ 
where, I cannot lake upon me to decide. 
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' have crumbled to pieefes centuries ago -bat! 
these ideas regarding the native* been cofrect. 
The misfortune is, thatthe young men read 
Mill’s account (that being one of the, if not 
this, standard works on India,) and arrive in 
India deeply imbued with prejudices, which it 
often requires years to correct, and which have 
an excessively injurious influencejjpnn them* 
selves, and upon the interests. iM ft'bf Govern¬ 
ment and the people. They tss&y be assured, 
that the natives of India have, lijce other na¬ 
tions, a dne'proportion of good and bad qua¬ 
lities. The Court of Directors would do a wise 
ac| to preqgnt every young man leaving Eng¬ 
land for thmr Indian service, with a copy of 
Sir J. Malcolm’s instructions to his assistants; 
the benefit would more than repay the cost; 
and should these papers when published in 
England ever meet the eves of any young man 
destined for India, it will be a subject of great 
congratulation to me if they ahould be induced 
by the perusal to postpone forming an opinion 
of the people of India until they have had the 
opportunity of mixing with the better classes, 
and judging for themselves. 

A Friend to India. 

July 10, 1835. 

P. S. Talking of credulity and the readiness 
with which people give credit to an absurdity 
and band it down from one to the other with¬ 
out even exercising their judgment. I cannot 
help alluding to two most ridiculous notions 
which are with few exceptions prevalent with 
the whole English population in India. One 
is'that bamboos in a jungle will take fire by the 
friction caused by the wind; the other that 
the mere running over a bottle of tvine by a 
musk-rat will spoil it, because the wine’will 
taste of musk. 

As to the first, let any one fry the experi¬ 
ment which 1 have done. Take two bamboos, 
and rub them together till they take fire; for 
which purpose three or four men to relieve 
each other will be necessary, so great is the 
labour required. Then, when a high wind 
blows, go to any bamboo jungle; select the 
clumii which appears most in Agitation and 
observe the two branches which are rubbed 
agninst each other with the greatest friction. 
Watch carefully, and you will see that the 
slow, vibrating motion gives about the thou¬ 
sandth or two-thousandth part of the friction 
necessary to set the tree on fire: l never could 
even perceive the slightest warmth at the 
parts where the branches rubbed with most 
friction. 

How then do bamboo forests catch fire? 
(wbtehby the bye is a rare occurrence, for 
they ar^Beldom dry enough to burn.« In a 
very j$oap)e Rod accountable way, wherever 
batnbooejungles exist these is plenty of grass. 
Dating the rains, on account of the nnUenlthi- 
ttem, no one enters the jungles : abont October 
jwhen the wood cutters and cattle grazers 
T%*nture into it to pursue their respective call¬ 
ings, the grass begins to turn yellow, when 


the cattle will no longer e*t it \ bitt as soon as 
it is burnt, fine green grass springs from the 
roots: it also grows from three to twelve or 
even twenty feet high; often as stiff as reeds 
and as thick as a man’s thumb, and quite im¬ 
penetrable. Consequently, wood cutters, 
herdsmen, and even the bordering villagers, 
as soon as they have secured snough to thatch 
their cottages,, set fire to it whenever and 
wherever they can find it dry. English gen¬ 
tlemen often do so for sport, or to rouse a tiger. 
Consequently from October to June, there is 
a perpetual succession of fires all over the 
jungle, which sometimes is communicated to 
small trees or boshes, and bamboos. Accord¬ 
ing as the soil be more or less swampy some 
parts of the grass is not dry enough to burn 
fill May or June, some never sufficiently so. 
Then again in April, May, and' June, there is 
another succession of fires confined entirely to 
the forest jungle, and caused by the burning of 
the dry leaves. It is from these chiefly that 
the ynnng trees and bamboos are burnt. It 
is a .beautiful sight to see a line of fire, ten 
miles long upon the ridge of a hill, shining at 
night with the utmost splendour—only to be 
marked in the day by a little smoke; blazing 
out again as soon as the night sets in, only so 
mpcli higher up the hill, but as regular as a 
line of soldiers, until it disappears over the top 
of the ridge. It then marches down the other 
side, up the next ridge; and several days after 
reappears on the summit of the second range 
which over-tops tiie first. It is curious fact that 
although the flame of these fires from the leaves 
is rarely above a few inches high, it is far 
brighter, much more steady, and makes more 
show than the flame from the grass. The lat¬ 
ter is burnt in patches, a flash and all over. 
Yet I have seen from a fine dry bed of high 
grass, or rather reeds, a volume of flame sud¬ 
denly burst out to the height of full forty feet. 
The confined air in the joints of the reeds bur 
ing like pistol shots; and the whole air filled 
with birds darting through the very flame and 
smoke to catch the insects driven from (heir 
shelter, and a fine wild sight it was. 

Regarding the second, on my first arrival in 
India it struck me as so extraordinary as to be 
worth enquiring into ; and first for theory. I 
observed that no wine really bottled in Europe 
ever tasted of musk (which after all is possible 
supposing the corks to have grown rotten and 
the bottles recorked in Calcutta). Second, 
that one solitary buttle from the very centre of 
a chest of wine was sometimes tainted while 
those around it were perfectly pure yet the rat 
must have run over others to reach the centre. 
Thirdly, that in the cellars of people of small 
incomes, the wine being brought ip small quan¬ 
tities, was usually kept in open baskets, where 
musk-rats abounded ; yet that no greater pro¬ 
portion of these persons’ wine wps tainted, 
■han that of those who kept it in -close boxes. 
So much for theory. For experiment let my 
readers rub a musk-rat all over a bottle, and 
serve the wine out'to a party, of friends with¬ 
out sajipg guy thing, it-will -be found perfectly 
free from taint, (only the bottle must not be 
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brought into the room, nor rout the man who 
handles it to be allowed to enter or to touch 
the glasses or any thing that it is taken in; it' so 
they would scent the musk and daucy it 
was in the wine. I knew a person who 
in opening a chest half full of wine found 
a nest of musk rats among the bottles, 
nnd having a cane in his hand he killed both 
old and young rats upon the bottles; yet 
the wine was perfectly pure. The reason why 
a bottle of wine sometimes tastes of musk, is 
that the rats get about the mouths of the empty 


bottles as they lie in the cellars in Calcutta and 
that.the bottles are not w shed with sufficient 
care. Tuey also leave their excretory matter 
of both sorts upon the corks which are often 
lying about in open packages; cork so scented 
will contaminate a bottle of wine. 

I have perhaps been rath r “ lengthy” npon 
these two gSdgtS,. but 1 was anxious ihat such 
absurd nothSWihould no longer be entertained 
for want of a few moments reflection and ex- 
periraeat.— flurkdru. 
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Revenue • Population—agriculture of the in all superstitions which their more artful, 
Philippine Islands. —The Government of the but nearly as illiterate brethren have hronght 
Philippine Islands levied last year near from Europe, and in many others, traditions 
l,0(K>,Ot)0 of tributos, or capitation taxes, one of their own nation. The Spaniards say that 
tribulo being paid by each father of a ..fa- all trace of their former worship lias been lost, 
mily. Each tributo is drs. 1J and levied by and this is very likely from the intolerance 
the curates in the villages, who deduct 25per and inclifl'crence to research, which have eba- 
cent. from it as their commission, so that the ractcrised the Spaniards in all their coloniza- 
Govermnent does not receive more than a tions; but it is evident from many of the 
dollar each family. The number of subjects Indian customs, that its remembrance is still 
of the Spanish Government is about 4,000,000 cherished among them, and you will now and 
and Government’s receipt for capitation tax then see them on passing an old tree, or any 
amount, to about drs. .1.000,000. No other other imposing or curiously shaped natural 
tax gatherers are employed in many of the object, oiler a present of fruit or flowers to 
districts than the curates or monks, whose propitiate their spirit. Their woods and 
influence is unlimited among the Indians, plains, mountains and vales, are according to 
whom they keep in strict submission to the these Indians, all iilliabited by a variety of 
Spanish government, and so jealous arc mischievous and friendly sprites and hobgob- 
lliey of any interference with their affairs, lins. The following anccdotp which the writ- 
tliat they invariably find means of preventing or of this note had from the Indian curate ’ 
other Europeans to settle within their parish, himself, the truth of which occurrence the 
nor will they even allow any soldiers cither to latter would not dare to d.mbt, may prove 
protect them or to assist them in gathering amusing, and give some idea how their pecu- 
the tax. Beside the tax which they collect liar superstition is blended with that brought 
for the Government, they receive 5 rails for to them from Europe. The woods contiguous 
the church from each family, and as they oh- to paddy-fields in Manila are inhabited by an 
lige the Indians to pay them in kind at their immense number of wild bogs, and tlie In- 
own valuations, the real amount of their in- diuns not only ou account of their flesh, but 
come is iiiucli greaterthan would at firstappear. also because they are so destructive to their 
There are parishes containing 50,000 families, crops, hunt and kill them whenever they can. 
each taxed as above stated, and the income of It happened one night, that an Indian who, 
their priest would consequently amount to in a moonlit night, had lain for some time in 
above £50,000. For the greatest part, these wait of a number of these animals that had 
monks, for some of the curates are secular been in the habit of visiting his paddy-field, 
clergymen, must account to the convents, but saw them come within shot; hut contrary to 
the manner in which they collect the taxes his expectation they were all extremely small 
gives them the means of providing for a nu- and lie would not spend powder and shot on 
merous family, which, in spite of their vow of them. At last came in sight, the last of the 
chastity, is always found in their houses and troop, a boar of enormous size and seated , 
convents, as the natives call the parsonage, ou him a personage of extraordinary appear- 
nnder the names of nephews and nieces Wher- ancc, of the human shape certainly; but less 
over the parish is rich, you will find the cu- in size. Ho for some time hesitated whether 
rate to be an European ; where poor, he is an to fire or not, but not willing to see his eno- 
Indian educated at the Manila College. This mies escape him altogether, he at last took 
education does not extend beyond writing heart, fired and liit_tbe hog mortally. The 
and reading a little Latin, and a book called rider v^iished in a clap of thunder and left- 
the Universal Traveller which, as you may a most stinking sulphur smell behind him»« 
infer from Its title, lays claim and is believed Our Indian rather amazed, but nothing daunts 
by these poor Ihdians, to give a knowledge of ed, took the dead boar home and in tented-to 
every thing that is to be known. Their* igno- regale himself and family with his flesh, hut 
ranee is therefore very great, and they believe it diffused such an insufferable steneh not only 
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all over the house but the whole hamlet that 
they were obliged to bnry it without loss of time. 
The narrater of this story assured me that he 
knew the man well to whom this happened 
and if 1 liked, he would call him to affirm the 
truth. 

The Indian of Luzon is a mild inoffensive 
being, and I am inclined to thinly,him related 
to the Malays, from the formatifjjP’.of his fea¬ 
tures; though from his being agricultural and 
consequently ^quietly settled in.the place 
which gave him birth, not so daring nor war¬ 
like as that roving nation. It is said, howjv 
ever,that thq^ndian by no means wants coif*!' 
rage, and be possesses, with all the Asiatic na¬ 
tions, that cold indifference to death, which so 
much distinguish them from the Europeans, 
who generally look upon ij as a much greater 
calamity; perhaps because their life presents' 
many opportunities of moreexcitingcnjoyment. 
The Lnzon Indian is eminently hospitable, and 
if an European traveller comes to his honse, 
every thing is at his command; offering pay¬ 
ment for such hospitality the Indian deems 
an insult. His chief recreations are music, 
dancing, smoking and drinking a spirit dis¬ 
tilled from cocoanut toddy, to enjoy which j 
latter pleasures the Government take good j 
care to give him the means if he has the mo- ■ 
ney, as both talmcco and “ vino dc coco” are j 
Government monopolies, and you find shops- 
retailing them in even the smallest village, so 
that generally nearly the whole of the pro 
duceof the Indian's labor gcesiuto the Govern¬ 
ment treasury, and what is left they pay to the ] 
priests for marriages, christenings, burials and 
wax tapers. It is strange that with snch mis- 
government, whicji makes it next to impossi¬ 
ble for an Indian to hoard any thing, even for 
thenextday.be should be one of the hap¬ 
piest mortals on this earth ; and yet that he is. 
The country and climate are as fine as bounti¬ 
ful nature can make them; every thing neces¬ 
sary for the sustenance of man the earth yields 
without effort; labor is hardly required, and if 
a man grows old he is no incumbrance to a fa¬ 
mily whose every want is so easily supplied, 
and whose pantry is the whole surrounding 
country. It seems that nature has every 
where almost equally distributed her gifts, for 
we find that in the countries which she has 
most richly endowed, her very profuseness 
prevents the improvement of man, and thus it 
is that Uie Indian is always complained of as 
the idlest being in the universe. The Island 
of Luzon could produce a hundred times what 
it does itOjv, were its*inhabitants more indus¬ 
trious ; and we may see this brought about in 
the course of time whenever its Government 
begins more to encourage capitalists to lay 
oat their money in tbe cultivation of estates, 
«fnd for .that purpose attract foreigners to set- 
. "tie, as the Spaniards are not agriculturists, and 
»foo little active and enterprising for such pur- 
r suits. If yonr readers approve of sucb sketches 
on tbe Philippine Islands, I shot l make this 
paper one of a series which I shall, from time 
to' tiihe, send to you for insertion. 

Situation of Manilla.—' The following ac¬ 
count of Manila from a correspondent will, 


we hope, be acceptable to ear readers, as 
this town is rapidly increasing in importance 
as a shipping station, and little is, as yet, 
generallySdtnown of it or of the Philippine 
Islands:— “ 

Owing to calms we had for several days 
lain close to the entrance of the Bay of Manila, 
and were heartily tired of looking on aiand 
which presents to the eye no novel or parti¬ 
cular feature. Cape Mariveles, a high pro- 
ihontory at the entrance of the Bay, is like all 
the other land which wo had seen of the 
Island of Luzon, oovered with wood and 
shews no cultivation. 

At length we were favoured with a breeze, 
which however contrary, gave us some hopes 
of entering the Bay. For a whole day we 
were beating against the wind and tide be¬ 
tween the Corregidor (a small island on which 
there is a signal station) and the Frailc(a nak¬ 
ed rock), without making hardly any pro¬ 
gress'. Here we were visited by a boat and 
gave our name, which intelligence was imme¬ 
diately communicated by signal flag to the 
station on the Corregidor, and thence by two 
or three intermediate telegraphs to Manila ; 
the Bay from Corregidor to Manila being 
%bont ‘23 miles across. It was night wlieu a 
fair wind at last enabled us to shape our 
course direct for Manila. We lost thereby 
the scenery of the Bay, which however is un¬ 
interesting, the great extent of the Bay pre¬ 
venting objects on shore to be distinctly seen, 
and the land ail round, particularly to the 
uorth and northwest is very low. At day¬ 
light, we found ourselves at about 4 miles 
from shore between Manila and Cavite. The 
latter place contains the Naval Arsenal, and 
here some ships of war are built, which, in 
shape of remittance, are now and then sent to 
the mother country. Cavite also affords shel¬ 
ter to the merchant ships, who, when bad 
weather comes on, leave their anchorage near 
Manila, where vessels are more exposed dur¬ 
ing heavy gales. Large ships, frequcntlyprc- 
fer anchoring in the middle of the Bay, where 
even if they drag, they run not much risk oi 
being driven ashore. 

We came to an anchor within a mile of Ma¬ 
nila about ll o’clock a. m. and anxious to go 
pin shore hoped to be boarded by the “ visita” 
every moment; but had to wait till after 5 p. 
when at last two handsome barges came 
alongside, with the Harbour-master, Doctor, 
Custom-house officers, lokaco and spirit guards, 
altogether some Id persons, to ask tho state of 
ourhealth,portfrom which weoaiue, and names 
of passengers, which being satisfactorily an¬ 
swered, we were at last allowed to goon 
shore. 

We entered the river of Manila through a 
kind of .eanal about a mile long, formed by a 
doublepier, built into tbe Bay; on one tide 
of the extremity of tbit pier is the Light-house 
very judiciously situated and useful. whon 
lighted, which happens nofcofte#, at least not 
after lQ,or,ll o'clock at night, when the lamps 
are extinguished from want of oil. On the 
other side is a small fort and battery. The 
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river is deep enough to admit- vessels drawing 
8 or 9 feet water, and filled with small schoo¬ 
ners, brigs and “ pontines” (large sailing 
boats engaged in the coasting trade*) 

On the left side of the river ure the new Cus¬ 
tomhouse, and another fort, either of which 
do not deserve notice on account of their 
architecture. We landed after having passed 
the city of Manila, in the suburbs, where we 
took up lodgings in the only public bouse of 
resort in Manila, the Government being too jea¬ 
lous of strangers, to allow of others being set 
up. This house, probably from want of com¬ 
petition, is by no means a desirable residence, 
but fortunately for strangers, the hospitality 
of the foreign merchants is such, that visi¬ 
tors soon after arrival, are invited into their 
houses. 

The appearance of the town from the sea¬ 
side is not striking. A wall which encom¬ 
passes the city prevents the smaller houses to 
be seen, and only the Government a .id Arch¬ 
bishop’s Palaces, with some convents and 
churches, rear their heads above it. The city 
is the seat of Government of the Philippine 
Islands, and is chiefly occupied by Govern¬ 
ment offices, churches and convents. The 
streets are narrow, dirty and crooked, and the 
hpuscs, though frequently very extensive ure 
mere square buildings without any archi¬ 
tectural merits. The principal squate of the 
city is formed by the Palace, the Cathedral, the 
“ Casa de Ayunlamiento” and private houses 
on the fourth front. The palace, so called as 
the seat of Government, deserves that name 
only as being rather spacious. It is a plain 
square building of two stories. The inner 
apartment though large and numerous, arc 
exceedingly ill finished, and the walls merely 
white-washed. Thu Cathedral is small, and 
the Casa de Ayuntamiento is the only one that 
appears with an ornamented front. The con¬ 
vents occupy the greatest space of the city, 
but are inhabited by few monks on'y, most ‘of 
them being prefered to curacies in the coun¬ 
try soon after their arrival from Spain. There 
is likewise an institution for the education of 
female orphans, daughters of Europeans. 

The city wall is about 18 to 20 feet hijjh, en¬ 
circled by a fosse, but the fortifications arc said 
to be by no means formidable, and able only: 
to be held against the natives. They could 1 
not withstand a regular attuck of European 
troops or tactics. 

The suburbs are more extensive than the 
city itself, and here live all the commercial 
part of the community, where the river, along 
which and its branches, most of tiie best com¬ 
mercial houses are built, affords great facility 
for the transaction of business. 

The sitnation of the capital of the Philip¬ 
pine Islands could not be better chosen than 
it is for the purposes of trade. The river 
affords excellent shelter to all the smaller 
vessels with which the coasting trade is car¬ 
ried on, and which collect all the produce of 
the Island on one spot.—It takes its origin in 
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the Laguna de Bay, a large fresh-water lake 
distant from Manila only about 10 miles* and 
the extent of which is about 25 miles across. 
The country near this lake is very fertile, and 
its produce, chiefly sugar, oil, rice, hemp 
and coffee, are with a very trifling expense 
brought to market, ready for shipment. 

In spite of these advantages, and of the ex¬ 
traordinary fertitily of the Islands in general, 
the trade of Jfauila has been, until within the 
lastfen'ycaf.s.comparatively trifling. Thecause 
of this may be found, partly in the jealousy of 
the Colonial Government againt foreigers, and 
Ipprtly in the inacivity of an infltUtfltial clique 
of Spanish merchants, who eftjnying some 
immunities in the exportation of rice to China, 
succeeded during a length of time to ex¬ 
clude foreigners from a participation in this 
trade, while they themselves did not give it 
that impulse of which it was capable. The 
present Governor, de Salazar, has at length 
become aware of the importance oT the export 
trade from Manila, even if carried on in foreign 
bottom#, and has freed it from the restric¬ 
tion to which it has been hitherto liablo 
This liberal policy has already been rewarded 
by a great increase in the production of rice, 
and the Indian, now sure of a market, culti¬ 
vates lands which have, till now, lain waste. 
The exportation of rice from Manila alone 
during the last year exceeded 800,000 peculs, 
and it is expected that this year’s crop will 
cxceeed the last by about 30 per cent. The en- 
creased cultivation of other produce will soon 
follow, and we have ourselves been witnesses 
to the clearing of considerable tracts of land 
for the cultivation of sugar, coffee and hemp 
plantations, 

• 

Govrrnmk.nt of Maniila. —In the last pa¬ 
per I gave you an account of the local situa¬ 
tion of Manila, the scat of the Government of 
the Philipiue Islands. At the head of the 
Government is the “ Captain General,” at 
present M. de Salazar, who took possession 
of his office in September, 1835. The power 
of the Captain General or Governor is nomi¬ 
nally unlimited, but must, particularly at 
present, whilst the -mother country is en¬ 
gaged in a civil war, be wielded with the ut¬ 
most circumspection, there being always a 
number of employes to report the smallest ac¬ 
tion that is capable of a misrepresentation, to 
the Government in Europe, which having lost 
partly through the defection of their own 
officers all the American Colonies, is doubly 
anxious to preserve the East Indian pdsscs- 
sions, and is but too prone to believe in under¬ 
hand accusations against its own officers. 

The mother country is in continual fears 
of .the dcfection-of the Philippine Islands.. 
Even Spaniards find it extremely difficult to 
obtain permission to reside at Manila, and 
many of those who, driven from Soutb-Auie- 
riea by the revolution, hoped to find protec¬ 
tion /ram their flag in Manila, were not al¬ 
lowed to land, and even now if a Spaniard 
arrives at Manila from any part of theglobe, 
without a permission from the Government in 
Spain, he has to suffer delay and Vbxation 
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before lie can land, and is under police sur- 
veiilance during his stay. I saw a young 
man, a Spaniard, whose brother commands 
one of the ships trading in rice between 
Manila and China, by whose invitation lie had 
left Spain, and though not a sailor by trade, 
had worked his passage out, in the same vessel 
that brought the last Captain General. This 
youngman on applying for leave to remain on 
shore, could not obtain his permission, though 
his brother, who is in good circumstances, 
offered security that he should <aot become 
burthensorae to the Government. All his. 

’ hopes were thus blighted,and be told me withj 
tears ip hiSfteyes that he had no alternatrofc' 
but to work his passage back again, as the 
Government would not even allow him to 
remain in Manila, until a permission could 
be obtained for him from Spain. 

I have no doubt that the Governor is thutf* 
severe not to give n handle for inalacious insi¬ 
nuations to*his enemies* 

, . * ► 

The present Colonial Government is natu¬ 
rally of the Christino-party, and thererorq,has 
to bontend with the clergy who, to a man, are 
CarUstas, and who draw into-their party tlieir 
numerous dependants and others, a great 
many over whom their influence is paramount. 
Should affairs in Spain assume a favorable 
position for Don Carlos, it is very possible 
that this party, which I consider the strongest 
of the two, would openly declare for him and 
find no great difficulty in gaining over the 
garrison. The priestshre the only ones pos¬ 
sessed of much money, and this may be ef¬ 
fectually used to sednee the officers and sol¬ 
diers, the pay of the former being barely 
sufficient to maintain them. Besides, a great 
many private individuals are much indebted to 
the convents, without the means of refunding, 
and threatening with prosccnlions for payment 
would make them followers of Don Carlos. 
The Indian popnlation would take no part 
in this political contest, except if any of the 
party wish to strengthen themselves with 
them, and in that case they would side with 
the priests who have au unlimited controui 
over them. 


The four great sources of revenue in the 
Philippine Islands, are, the capitation tax, 
the maritime duties, the tobacco and the 
toddy or coco-wine monopolies, besides some 
other incomes, f. i. that tax levied on Chinese, 
which is said to amount to between drs. 70,000 
to 80,000 per annnm, and others of less impor¬ 
tance.— 

A considerable surplus of income is said to 
be annually remitted to Spain. The greatest 
expense of the Colonial Government is the 
maintenance of thegarrison, which amount from 
6 to 7,000, among which about 1,500 are Euro¬ 
peans, and the rest Indians, the latter officered 
exclusively by Europeans. The appearance 
of the troops is very good, and their number 
more than sufficient to maintain the authority 
of the Spaniards. 

. The naval establishment, though also very 
expensive is not so effective as the military. 
The former consists of a number of small 
craft called pontines, intended for the des¬ 
truction of the piratical Malays who infest 
the sea to the southward of Luzon and Ca- 
marines, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of Mindanao. A new commander of these 
naval forces is appointed every three years, 
and as soon as he obtains his commission, he 
Starts with his squadron to the most eligible 
spot for the turtle and pearl-shell fishery, 
where after his arrival the boats are hauled on 
shore, and the crews set to work; some to 
get tripang, others dive for shells and others 
again catch turtle. At the end of three 
years, after having shifted their station ac¬ 
cording to the state of the fishery, and des¬ 
troyed slugs and turtles in great numbers, 
instead of piratical Malays, the squadron, 
returns to Manila, where the Captain dis¬ 
poses of his spoils to the merchants frequent¬ 
ly for upwards of drs. 10,000. 

It is no wonder therefore that those seas 
continue to be infested by pirates, rendering 
the navigation extremely dangerous to the 
small coasters employed to carry the produce 
from the coasts of C&marines and other Is¬ 
lands to the Manila market.—M. V. B.— 
Correspondent of the Canton Free Press. 


**,» 
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The&btnage paid to the mind is one of the 
mosMoiatmguMned fruits of the improvements 
which society has undergone, since its forma- 
tiofi. Before the intellect of man had deve¬ 
loped ttfose gigantic powers which have .since 
overcome the most formidable obstacles, and 
subdued to his controui and service, not only 
the a fflptatad nature, but the very elements 
themselves, his chief strength lay in his bodily 


frame, instead, of the more exalted part of his 
nature—the mind. He was feared and obeyed by 
his companions in proportion to his corporeal 
powers; and it was seldom that a weaker being 
could command the respect and obedience of 
the stronger; they strongly in body ruled tyran¬ 
nically, and the weaker obeyed slavishly. It 
was during this uncultivated state of society, 
that m|n, t the stronger sex, began to lord it 
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ov r the weaker, and has ever since continued 
to assert his dominion more or less as circum¬ 
stances have either tended to emancipate or to 
enslave the weaker sex. Hence it is that in 
savage and semibarbnrons countries, we find 
the weaker sex treated with greater severity, 
and less respect, than in those that are highly 
civilized. In the former, the weaker sex, inca¬ 
pable of defending her rights against the su¬ 
perior strength of man, has been subdued by 
him to such a degree as to be looked upon as 
his property and not his companion and co¬ 
partner, and he has, under the false notion that 
she is really such, taken upon himself not only 
to defend her against her enemies, which is his 
duty, but also to exercise an undue coutroul 
over her, as if she had no free will of her own. 
Thus he guards her- motions with a degree of 
jealousy which may well astonish the unpre¬ 
judiced and phyiosopbical enquirer into the 
works of nature. In regard to the mind, the 
disparity between the strength of the sexes is 
less apparent, and it is questionable, whether 
the intellectual superiority that may be point¬ 
ed out as exising in man, could not be traced 
to fortuitous and accidental causes to the sys¬ 
tem of education and training which he him¬ 
self has by his superior bodily powers thought 
fit to establish. On the contrary, in highly 
civilized countries, where the powers of the 
mind are more conspiouatiBly developed, the 
rank which the weaker sex holds is far 
more respectable and dignified: here ber 
intellect keeps pace with that of man, and 
instead of being his slave, she enjoys with 
him a share of his sovereignty over the crea¬ 
tion. It is chiefly to these natural causes that 
we must trace the conditian in which we at 
present find the women of ovk country. The 
degradation and hardships they suffer here 
take their rise, but accidental circumstances to 
which society, particularly in this country, has 
been subjected, have since increased the evil. 

To treat in particular of the misery entailed on 
onr women by the custom which forbids the 
marriage of widows,, we must tarce it to the 
jealously with which the stronger sex has been' 
led to guard the possession of the weaker, and 
to consider her as a species of property which 
each possessor had a right to dispose of accord¬ 
ing to his will and pleasure. Not satisfied 
with such lordly possession during life, he ex¬ 
tended his jealously even heyound it : and 
though aware, that his conection with worldly 
possessions must cease at the boil- of dissolu¬ 
tion, was determined to establish customs 
whereby the woman once possessed by a man, 
could not transfer hereself to the possession of 
another, even after death had put a termination 
to the right -of her first possessor. Indeed, 
among certain classes, so great became the 
j alousy with which widows were guarded from 
marriage, that oar ancient legislators arid sages 
found it necessary to place some check on the 
exeroisa of this undue power over the weaker 
sex. Tne evil of it was undoubtedly more 
conspicuous, in the case of those women, whose 
husbands died before they had known each 
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•other. The monstrosity of preventing shell 
widows from marrying appears first to have 
atracted attention, and led to legal enactments. 
We accordingly find in Munoo an express text, 
daclaring the marriage of widows who have 
not known their husbands to be lawful. He 
also speaks of “ twice married women.” The 
following is a remarkable passage in Munoo, 
bearing to the question at issue. Descirbing 
tiie different kinds of sons, be says, “ he whom 
a woman, eith -ir forsaken by her lord or a 
widow, conceived by a second husband, whom 
she took by ber own desire, is called son of a _ 
jaqmar twice married.” He goes on“ if on 
; iier second marriage she be still A v virgin, or if 
she left her husband under the age of puber¬ 
ty and returned to him at his lull age, she must 
again perform the nuptial ceremony, either 
with her second or her young antf v deserted 
husband.” Among Hindoos the nuptial cere¬ 
mony is not considered consummated until the 
marrying parties have ...known each other; a 
part of the ceretaony cannot therefore be per¬ 
formed until the parties iiave corne to the age 
of puberty. It is in allusion to this custom, 
that Munoo h re speaks, and prescribes that a 
virgin widow , under the circumstances men¬ 
tioned, “ must again perform the nuptial cere¬ 
mony with her second husband.” From which 
the plain inference is, that a widow, who has 
known her husband and in whose rase the 
uuptial ceremony has been consummated, may 
marry again without performing those certain 
nuptial ceremonies which are prescribed to 
virgin widows marrying a second husband. 
Here then we hav^Jn Munoo —the highest au¬ 
thority among Hinaoos, and of whom it is 
said, that “ whatever law is contrary to his, is 
not commendable,” a plain and clear recogni¬ 
tion of widows marrying—even of those wi¬ 
dows who are not virgins. And what is very 
remarkable we do not find in this respectable 
law-giver any passage in which the marriage of 
widows is forbidden. Munoo indeed says, that 
it is sinful for a widow who has known her 
husband to cohabit with another for the sake 
of indulging in sensual enjoyments; but, what¬ 
ever may be the construction now pnt by in¬ 
terested Brahmins on this passgae, the very 
manner of expression plainly shews that it is 
directed against illicit nnd unlawful indulgence 
in which the sensunl enjoyment is the only ob¬ 
ject in view, lf .it were intended to forbid 
widows from marrying, why have we not a 
positive injunction <o that effect? Why the 
very followers of the prevailing custom are 
forced to defend tl.eir opposition to second 
marriage on an inference drawn from a text 
which recommends second-marriage under par-* 
ticular circumstances? 

st, 

Prachin Shrinty and its commentators, have 
much clearer.passages on this subject. They 
declare, without limiting the expression to 
widows who have nt>t known their husbands, 
that absence of the husband, (without any ac¬ 
counts of him for twelve years) bis death, his 
embracing a life of a,scetism ? his impoteacy, had 
his becoming apatite are circumstance* which 

2 
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Authorize and reqnire a woman to take 'another 
husband. 

There are other arguments to confirm us in 
this opinion. Munoo and the other writers usu¬ 
ally quoted on this subject were men, and the 
authority attached to their writings is grounded 
on the supposition that they were the oracles 
of the divinity. But R&m who lived long after 
these writers, and whom every Hindoo believes 
to be tbe incarnation of the divinity—the divi¬ 
nity-himself, has by his examples and precepts 
thrown a good deal of light on the subjec'. In 
the R&mii/an, which is the historyof his life a*|fl 4 
actions), we read of his having sanctioned nft 
superintended the marriage of R&ban’s widow, 
after she had several children by her former 
husband, to Bhubhison. He also married Tarn 
the widow of Bali, who also had children by her 
foimer husband, to Sugriva. These instances 
are on teio d; but how many mo e stn-.h in¬ 
stances might have taken place oi whi h there 
is no record, because they were considered 
as matters ot common occurrem-e and nothin® 
extrau dinary, which r.quld requi e there btin® 
rcco ded as historical fa' ts. He>e then w e have 
the example o> the deity liimscl' as a commen¬ 
ts y on the texts in question, and we ask what 
Hindoo will dare to dispute the authority. 
Mah&bhArut also furnishes exaiimles of this 
Kind and corroborates the tacts in ques¬ 
tion. 

The influential members o' so. ietv, in an un¬ 
polished or semi ba barons state, though arro¬ 
gating to themselves undue ri-.’lits over the 
weak, are yet the foremost, to dictate to their 
dependents and to maintain order among them 
with far greater rjgour and pertinacity than a 
civilized race of people would do. Hence we 
commonly find among the lower orders of the 
people various monuments of antiquity of which 
no trace is to be discovered amoue the better 
sort. The Punchait and Dutmookhy, for ins¬ 
tance, are yet in vogue among various castes of 
lower orders of Hindoos; but the better classes 
hate abandoned them and adopted the modern 
way of conducting judicial proceedings. Thus 
in regard to the marriage of widows, than w hich 
nothing is more common among the lower 
orders of the people, their example may streng¬ 
then the presumption that this practice was 
once universal: but that owing to the caus"s 
tve Imve already explained it was abandoned 
and an arbitray and unjust system established 
m its stead. 

It is as well to notice here a passage in Mar- 
nag liten’s Jfindoo Law. It is as follows: “Se¬ 
cond marriages, after the death of the husband 
first espous 'd, are wholly unknown to the Hin¬ 
doo Law.” How far this assertion is correct 
will be seen by the quotations we have made. 
In those quotations second marriages, not only 
in widows who have not fyiown their husbands, 
but even those who have, nre reoogmg d and 
recomiikendcd. Nothing therefore can be plainer 
than that second marriages a-e well known to 
the Ifad 00 Law. Mr. Macuaghten is a living 
autiiS^nd h'S autiiority may have influence on 


some, it is therefore but right, now that fche 
subj-rt is under consideration, that he slmm'd 
come forward and shew why, in the face of the 
clearest records, he has made the above 
assertion. 

But even if arguifSents were wanting to esta* 
hlisii the ex'steuce of this practice among the 
Hindoos of former days, surely the innumera¬ 
ble evils which are now produced by he exist¬ 
ing praetice would be a sufficient inducement 
for its total abandonment. Any human being 
that is acquainted with bis nvvn nature and the 
effects of this climate on it, must admit that 
the practice of prohibiting marriage must be 
a source of evils of the worst description. 
Legislators may enact unnatural laws and 
tyrants may reduce those laws into practice 
by means of bi ute force; but neither the one 
nor the other can change the course of nature. 
The very attempt to oppose the order of tilings 
' stab] shed by her supieuie wisdom and per- 
veit Ip r corns? is to bring ruin and d stiuctinn 
on her beautiful wmks—t is to d-stmytbe 
economy of the creation mid to teduce a para¬ 
dise into chaos. We could here g ive a detailed 
and glowing description of the evils that origi¬ 
nate from the practice we are condemning, and 
illustiate our remarks with accouuts that would 
strike the reader with pity and horror. But 
we shall not lift up the curtain—we shall not 
expose to the view of a inoral and compara¬ 
tively innocent public, scenes which cannot but 
be revolting to their feelings and which are too 
gross for their contemplation. Suffice it to say 
that we have known many parents, who not¬ 
withstanding the most ardent affection fir 
their daughters. have prayed for their death 
on the demise of their husbands. This unna¬ 
tural wish—tk s sacrilegious prayer is off-red 
up under the idea that death is preferable 
to dishonor of which the abominable cus¬ 
tom we are deprecating is alim st the sole 
cause. This circumstance, for the truth ot 
which we vouch, may convey some idea of the 
evil—the cause of which continues in full ope¬ 
ration, and its awful effects are of course every 
day being felt and manifested. 

' This is however one of those subjects which 
by their very nature are placed beyond the 
reach of the legislative authorities. We real¬ 
ly cannot suggest any means by which our 
rulers can remedy the evil or even assist in 
checking it. It is however a great consolation 
to hear that some of the leading members of 
even the orthodox party are at present discus¬ 
sing the expediency of permitting widows to 
marry. The evil is so loudly calling for re¬ 
medy, that it is rather a matter of wonder that 
something has not yet been done, than that 
even the orthodox are disgusted with that 
which but a few years ago was considered by 
them as one of the most cherished customs of 
the country. This s- irit of inquiry, which has 
been at length awakened, we trust, will not be 
permitted to cool, but in time produce the full 
measure of good which we are led to expect 
from it.~jfte/oniier. 
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The investigation into the nature of the 
Rent-free Tenures of this country, which has 
of late been enforced by the Government, 
appears at the present moment to consti¬ 
tute a favorite subject of disoussion. The 
public prints have within the last few 
months been employed, some in advocating 
various measures of improvement connected 
with the administration of the Law in these 
cases, others, in reprehension of seyeral re¬ 
cent orders to the State, and of the mode aud 
existing regulations by which the proceedings 
of the Courts of Justice arc conducted. I 
am glad to perceive that this spirit of enquiry 
is abroad. The Resumption Regulations (as 
they arc called) have hitherto been little re¬ 
garded and less understood, except by those 
personally interested, and occasional dis¬ 
quisitions into the past and present proceed¬ 
ings of our rulers will prove of essential 
benefit both to the people and to the Govern¬ 
ment ; which latter has met with much 
undeserved censure. I happened, of late, to 
have been so situated as to have enjoyed the 
opportunity of observing the practical enforce- ; 
ment of these Regulations, and I will hazard , 
the remark that the Press appears to me to ! 
have been brought into play, before its con- j 
ductors have made themselves sufficiently 
acquainted with the nature of the subject 
upon which they treat. I allude to the Cal¬ 
cutta Press, to which the admi'-alde article in 
the 4th Number of the Meerut Magazine seems 
to have given an impetus. I will commence 
with the Reformer , who has not been very 
moderate in bis animadversions, or accurate 
in the data upon which they are founded. 
His alleged grounds for complaint are chiefly 
these:— 

1st*—That it is unreasonable to suppose the docu¬ 
ments executed 70 years ago could have been preserved 
to this date. 

2dly.——That the Court of Directors have expressly 
declared their intention that the investigation into, and 
decision of, these cases should not be entrusted to Collec¬ 
tors, which intention from Home the l.ocal Government 
has utterly disregarded. 

3dly.—That the Subordinate Native Officers of the 
Courts receive a percentage of 25 per cent. “ upon all 
cases of resumption,” in which they may have afforded 
" useful information,” from which supposition he draws 
the following corollary, viz., that the cop es of docu¬ 
ments and other papers registered in accordance to the 
provisions of Regulations XIX . and X XX V11. of 1793, 
were placed among the RecorJs of the various Colloc- 
torates; that those Records are in the hands of the 
Record-keepers, that these Record-keepers keeping 
steadily in view the prospect of the 25 per cent, destroy 
or make away with the said written evidences, aud that 
therefore unless the parties concerned double the fees of 
these officers by a bnbe equal to 50 per cent., they have 
not the slightest chance of obtaining justice. The Iasi 
is the most serious and moreover the most erroneous 
c imrge of all. • • 


There has been much talk of the supine- 
ness hitherto evinced by the Government in 
not sooner adopting—as they have at last 
dc£e— a decided course which would have 
enabled them long since to bring these cases 
to a speedy adjustment. Ido not deny but 
Mml t much unnecessary delay has .occurred, 
Wft those who censure should ~refleq£ upon 
the multitude of political transactions of 
vital importance to our interests, in which, 
until the last few years, this Government has 
been engaged; and that in point of truth it is 
only a short period since wc have had time to 
examine into the actual condition and the 
real extent of oar dominions. But to those 
who would urge that length of occupancy 
under the British rule, ought to plead imfa¬ 
vor of the occupants «ff these lands, I would 
observe that the Government has never— 
since its existence—lost sight of its claims 
upon these Tenures. The different Regula¬ 
tions promulgated from time to time upon the 
subject were quite sufficient to keep the po¬ 
pulation aware not only of the undoubted 
right inherent in the Government, but of fts 
intention to avail itself of it. Mr. T. Law 
and Mr. Scion, Messrs. Bnsbby and Holt 
(I talk of a period before 1793) exercised 
provisional powersef attachment and release. 
Regulations XIX.”nd XXXVII. of 1793, 
were subsequently promulgated in the pro¬ 
vinces of Debar, Jtc. followed by others, too 
many to name, all over British India, though 
therefore many may have grown gray while 
in possession of their Tenures, yet as that 
possession has all along been declared to be 
illegal, of which the occupants were them¬ 
selves well aware, if is rather hard that this 
argument should he thrown in the teeth of a 
Government, who if it has -prggrastinated Its 
movements, has thereby been file loser. As 
to the production of the original documents 
after70 years of our rule, it is to be noticed 
that it is only those who for vai ious reasons 
and designs purposely neglected to register 
tlieij&JCleeds in 1793, and enter at the same 
time .'attested copies of their papers, who 
suffer from the difficulty of producing 
Deeds of so. remote a date; and as the 
injunctions of the Law were as simple as 
imperative, and as the penalty for diso¬ 
bedience was distinctly stated, I can yield . 
those who have subjected themselves to it do 
commisseration. If those who really possessed 
original Deeds (since lost) by which they held 
their Tenures, had registered them in 1793 
they would have been secure against all 
future contingencies.and entitled to all the 
consideration which their documents merited, 
as that was only the 28th year after the Dewa- 
nee, viz. 1765,—it may be reasonably supposed, 
that the various families still retained their 
Title Deeds and much of the story relative to 
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■ the “70 years” seems to me to fall to the 
ground. 

The order of the Court of Directors (so 
triumphantly quoted by the Reformer) in 
their letter of the 28th September 1801, is now 
wholly inapplicable to the state of the ques¬ 
tion, for Special Officers are almost every 
where appointed. It is however difficult to 
please some people; for though separate Offi¬ 
cers arc employed in these duties, the Reformer 
still cavils.—“ Tho only reason,” says he, 
“ for the appointment of these Deputy Col¬ 
lectors, appears to be the great excess of 
work in the hands of the Collectors who can¬ 
not pay that vigilant attention to the resump¬ 
tion case as the Government require.” What 
would the Reformer bare? Really the Resump¬ 
tion Laws seem with him to constitute a 
malady “ nullies medicabilis herbis.” 

Now to the pereentage of the Native officers 
and others. To the gross and almost ludicrous 
misstatements that have appeared and re¬ 
mained uncorrected, is to bo attributed the 
present communication. As tiic Reformer 
lias himself corrected his erroneous assertion 
relative to the percentage allowed to the 
Covenanted Officers qf the Company, I shall 
say no more than that the following sneering, 
and ill-judged remark does in my opinion no 
credit to his columns. “ Stimulated by the 
hope of reward, the Collectors no doubt, find 
the business of investigating the titles of rent- 
free lands, a more agreeable task than their 
other duties, which under such circumstances 
most be neglected, whilst this lucrative one is 
ardently pursued.” How does this extract 
square with the one above? Can he not 
investigate with deliberation and express 
himself with courtesy when treating on such 
an important subject? I trust that there will 
be no more such silly vituperation. It can 
neither please himself or the public, that a 
flourish of indignation on one day should be 
succeeded by an unwilling peccavi upon the 
second. The Reformer is vulnerable more 
tl^an enough, when he conceives himself 
alluded to personally; it ill suits him there¬ 
fore to venture on such ridiculous imputation. 

As to the percentage authorized to Native 
informers, I cannot agree with you that it is 
excusable ; on the contrary, I feel convinced 
that from the general feeling agaiust the plan 
it has never been followed up by the various 
Officers intrusted with these duties. After 
much enquiry I have not found a single in¬ 
stance where informers of any description, 
much less Native Officers, have been re¬ 
compensed. The measure has never had, 
and has not now, any practical effect what¬ 
ever. These cases are commonly instituted 
in4Wo ways—either by the Deputy Collector 
feiinselffcwhen by inspection of the records of 
bis office, he defects any tenures of a suspici¬ 
ous character, or by the information and peti¬ 
tions of Kheyr-khahs, as they are denomi¬ 
nated. In the first instance there is no in¬ 
formation given by the Record-keeper to his 
superior, but that which is gleaned from the 
papers in his Sarishta, and which it is his 


bounden duty to afford; and in the second, as 
the Kheyr-khahs, are always interested par¬ 
ties, and generally consist of the dispossessed 
Maliks of the lands brought to notice, with 
whom, in the event ofresumption a permanent 
settlement is expected to be effected, their 
devotion to the inteicsts of the Government 
has not been considered so great as to merit a 
premium. If therefore the practico ever 
existed it has certainly fallen completely into 
disnitude. But were it even prcvalcut 1 can¬ 
not but think that there would exist good 
grounds for apprehension on the part of the 
Government, rather than on that of the peo¬ 
ple, for rely on it that tho vague prospect of a 
future remuneration, uncertain as to amount, 
would never be regarded by faithless sen ants 
disposed to corruption,(as the Reformer sceins 
to consider nil Record-keepers) in the same 
light as the tempting bribe which might be 
proffered for a favourable ' Kyfeut.’ Seeing, 
therefore, that tho Special Deputy Collectors 
are in fact Judges, and have nothing to do 
with the Collect’rates, and revising the re¬ 
mark of the Reformer , 1 hold that “ proper 
officers” are “ appointed for the task,” and 
that the “ poor people” are not called upon to 
•* produce Sunnuds70 years old,” where they 
or their ancestors exercised the simple cau¬ 
tion of registry, which was dictated by pru¬ 
rience and enjoined by law. 

Well do you say that the “ notice given in 
17SW, must have been present ever since to the 
minds of the Landholders, to those who sold 
and puichased Lakhiraj Lands.” The know¬ 
ledge which these parties and their ancestors 
possessed of the questionable nature of their 
tenures, will alone account for the very exten¬ 
sive sales and alienation of lands of this de¬ 
scription, which will be found upon investiga¬ 
tion to have'taken place; anil for the small 
sums which they fetched when sold. The na¬ 
tives of this country never were either so im¬ 
provident or ignorant as many would wish us 
to believe. 

On the whole, Mr. Editor, assuming as I do 
that the Government possesses the undoubted 
right of investigation into, and resumption ot, 
the illegally-held rent-free tenures, for which 
opinion I have sundry cogent reasons to state, 
should the point be contested, I consider that 
the defendants in these cases are treated with 
the greatest equity and indeed with much 
delicacy. Pluvious to a final decree they 
aie furnished with the officer's reasons for 
considering their estates liable to assessment 
that they may enjoy the opportunity of better 
staling their objection—free access is allowed 
for the inspection of the records—no less a 
period than that of six months is allowed 
them with theoptionofan appeal, during which 
time they remain in possession as before, all 
detriment falling upon the Government—the 
Special Commissioner moreover, should he 
deem it advisable, may in the event Of appeal 
maintain the parties in possession even after the 
half year has elapsed, upon the very moderate 
condition of their furnishing such security as 
may provide against loss should the decision 
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ultimately prove unfavourable to them—add 
to this that in most cases where there are 
good grounds for the indulgence, a settlement 
is allowed by Regulation XIII. of 1825, to be 
made with the occupants upon a Juniinu-nisf 
—and I hold that these Landholders have 
been and are treated with singular lenity. 

I have heard too, that measures are now in 
contemplation for securing a provision for 
life in all cases, where those in possession arc 
ousted. I am not aware of any of the details 
of the proposed arrangement., hot a measure 
of the kind will he one of the greatest huma¬ 
nity and beneficence, and the gratitude of all 
concerned, is indeed due to those who pro¬ 
posed it. 

These remarks, cursory as they are, have 
extended to a greater length than was meant. 
I trust (hat. they will have the effect of indu¬ 
cing those who comment npon the resumption 
regulations to keep to the point. The pub¬ 
lication of erroneous statements and the mere 
idle abuse of the proceedings of the Govern¬ 
ment, conceded between prejudice and ig¬ 
norance, cannot fail to excite still further the 
general discontent which may be said at pre¬ 
sent to exist, without at the same lime benefit- 
ting the parties interested in the remotest 
degree.— An Assistant, Correspondent of the 
Calcutta Courier. 

The arguments marshalled out by an assis¬ 
tant— a signature betokening the youth nnd 
inexperience of the wiitcr, are however 
mostly those which were urged by phyi.oi.i,- 
thks in bis discussion with others in the 
newspapers of Calcutta. A reference to these 
would have saved the writer the trouble of 
inditing his letter and his readers that of 
perusing ns fresh arguments what was fami¬ 
liar *o them. Hut as lie has come forward, 
we shall follow him up with some remarks on 
the subject. The writer commences the at¬ 
tack by reducing our complaints on this sub¬ 
ject to the three following charges: — 

1st.—That it is unreasonable to suppose the docu¬ 
ments executed 70 jears ago could have been pieserved 
to this date. 

2dlv.—That the Court of Directors have expressly 
declared their intention, that the investigation into, and 
decision of, those cases should not be entrusted to Col¬ 
lectors, which intimation from Home, the Loral Govern¬ 
ment has uttetly disregarded. 

3dly-—That the Subordinate Native Officers of the 
Courts receive a percentage of 25 per cent. *' upon 
all cases of resumption,” in which tliev may have 
afforded *' useful information from which supposition 
he draws the following corollary, vi*., that the copies 
of documents and other papers registered in accordance 
to the provisions of Regulations XIX. and XXXVII. 
of 1793, were placed among the Records of the vadous 
Collectors** ■ that those records are in the hands of 
the Iiecord-keeperB ; that these Record-keepers, keeping 
steadily in view the prospect of the 25 per cent, destroy 
or make away with the said written evidences; and that 
therefore, unless the parties concerned double the tees 
of these officers by a bribe equal to 50 per cent., they 
have not the slightest chance or obtaining justice. The 
last is the most serious and moreover the most erroneous 
charge of all. • • 


We have no objection to follow the writer 
in this arrangement of our arguments on the 
subject; hut it appears to us that the first and 
third of these propostions may be reduced 
to one, or at least disposed off together; so 
dependant aro they upon one onnther. Be¬ 
fore proceeding it is however necessary to 
correct an error info which an assistant falls 
regarding the grounds of our complaint. He 
is, it seems, determined to believe that we 
question the right of a Government to inquire 
into the extent of its possessions and resume 
to itself such lands as might upon inquiry 
appear to have been fraudulently, withheld 
from it. We do no such thing; on tho con¬ 
trary, wc have repeatedly stated that consi¬ 
dered in the abstract, we would deny to the 
Government the right of alienating any por¬ 
tion of its possession from the service of the 
country at large for the purpose of giving it 
away to certain favoured individuals. View¬ 
ing a Government only as trustee for the 
people, and not absolute owner of the country, 
wc maintain that it cannot, without violation 
of duty, deprive them of any portion of their 
revenue. Hut then considering the peculiar 
eiieumstnnccs under which India came into 
the hands of the English and the pledge 
which the former Governors-General were 
obliged to give in consequence of those 
peculiar circumstances, we are obliged to 
look upon the question between the British 
Indian Government and its subjects as an 
exception to the principle. Whatever may 
be the other features of the question, the In¬ 
dian Government, in the name of the British 
nation, arc pledge! not to disturb these pos¬ 
sessions, and it is necessary that they should 
not violate that pledge: first, because, if they 
do, they cannot sccuic thU confidence of the 
peopleand secondly, because it would bo 
an act of injustice and would form a danger¬ 
ous precedent for future Governments. These 
are the reasons on which we have come for¬ 
ward to condemn the conduct of Government 
in the present instance, and not from any 
porsonal or interested motives which we have 
ere now clearly disclaimed. Wo have already 
informed the public that wc have nothing to 
do with reut-frcc tenures on the one hand, 
nor on the other are we employed, as an assis¬ 
tant, under Government, who may hope to get 
500 per mensem added to his salary for writ¬ 
ing articles in its favour on the subject of 
resumption. 

But to return to the question of the right 
by which the rent-free tenures are held : there 
arc but three ways of proving (he right title of 
the rent-free holders, viz. The production 
of the original sunml hearing date prior to* 
1765, the evidence of living witnesses, and 
the official registries made in pursuance of 
the regulations which have been promulgated 
to that effect. The two first kinds of proofs 
it is utterly iinpossjjdc to produce. We have 
no witnesses now who can speak of transac¬ 
tions that took place prior to 1765. And we 
have already shewn that, in consequeoeo of 
accidents and risks to which documents in 
this country are liable, very few, if any, can 
2 
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produce papers of a date prior to the above 
period. Indeed these difficulties were so 
pointedly felt in the time of Lord Cornwallis, 
which was only 29 years after the above 
period, and even before, that that nobleman 
considered the occupancy as a sufficient proof 
of the right of individuals to be allowed to 
continne in possession. The registry then 
remains as the sole- proof by which it is pro¬ 
posed to test the claims of individuals, and 
one on which an assistant lays t^o little stress. 
This registry, it is true, was oivlered to be 
kept in a very careful manner. One copy of 
it was to remain in the office of the Collector, 
another to be filed in that of the judge of the 
district, and a third copy was directed to be 
transmitted to the Hoard. Such were the or¬ 
ders on the subject: but these orders were 
not followed np in practice. Instead of keep¬ 
ing regular books of registry and authenti¬ 
cating each entry by the signature of a cove 
nanted servant of Government, only copies 
of the suuuds that were presented were kept 
in the archives of the colleclorates, without 
any authentication and without any dupli¬ 
cates or triplicates being sent to the judge 
and the Board. There can He no doubt that 
papers kept in this loose way would be entirely 
at the mercy of the record keepers. As 
things stand these documents can be modified 
or reduced in number ad libitum. Numerous 
instances are known in which copies of 
sunuds were never filed, and yet by paying a 
sum to the record-keeper the copies were 
found in the record, whilst many, who had 
registered their claims according to ihe regu¬ 
lations, but refused to satisfy the corrupt 
umlahs, had the registry of their sunuds 
struck out from thp record. At present there 
is no registry or copy in any Collcctorate on 
which the least dependence can be placed, 
If there had been a regular registry of these 
claims we cannot conceive what use there 
would be of making any further investigation 
in the matter. If all the authentic sunuds 
have been duly registered, and the people 
informed by repeated proclamations tbat none 
who had not registered his claim would be 
entitled to the consideration of Government, 
then the Government possess the means of 
settling the whole affair at once. They need 
but publish that by their registry they find 
such and sneh lands are properly rent-free, 
and such and such not being in the registry 
are accordingly resumed. But this has not 
been done, and cannot be done for this very 
good reason, that these registries, if they do 
exist in some office, cannot he depended 
on. Jf this is not a plain argument to nullify 
all that has been urged on the ground of 
these registries, we confess we cannot find 
aMt'etber that would produce conviction in 
tffrease. If an assistant be a fiscal officer of 
#b?emment, let him look into the records of 
Jais o§to#, and ascertain if f any registries exist, 
vIiUMnW ibknner they have been kept,,whe- 
% the? they eonld not be subjected to intcrpola- 
' tion and other abuses, whether they can be 
depeiidedhn, ajjd such other particulars as 
#e may consider calculated to throw light on 


the subject. Let him do this and inform 
himself of the particulars of the subject be¬ 
fore he ventures to write upon it again. 

On the subject of the percentage allowed 
to informers, an assistant has a whole pa¬ 
ragraph devoted to the exposition of an error, 
into which we fell somo time ago, and which 
was corrected by the Hurkaru, From the 
year 1793 to 1808 this percentage was allowed 
by public enactments, and after rescinding 
that regulation, to 1819 by a circular order to 
which none but the functionaries of Govern¬ 
ment have access, was afterwards withdrawn 
in a similar manner by a resolution of Go¬ 
vernment dated llie 19th Jane, 1828. The 
latter fact did not come to our knowledge, 
ami wc argued on the supposition that the 
order of 1819 were yet in force, until set right 
l»y the Hurhuru, when in the very next num¬ 
ber wc explained, and pointed out how the 
correction had made onr case considerably 
stronger. This is the head and front of onr 
offence, and to the exposition of this the 
writer in the Courier has thought fit to devote 
a whole paragraph, calling our unintentional 
error “ gross mis-statement/’ So far for his 
fairness and courtesy, of which he makes so 
great a parade. The following is a remark¬ 
able passage in the letter of an assistant on 
the subject of percentage :— 

"As to the percentage authorized to Native infor¬ 
mers, 1 cannot agree with you that it is excusable; on 
the contrary, I feel convinced that from the general 
feeling against the plan, it has never been followed up 
by the various officers intrusted with these duties. Af¬ 
ter much enquiry 1 have not found a single instance 
where informers of any description, much less Native 
officers, have been recompensed. The measure has 
never had, and has not uovv, any practical effect what¬ 
ever.” 

Here is a confession that the Regulation 
offering bribe to informers is honored more in 
its breach than in its observance. Can any 
tiling be more self-damnatory than the above 
extract. It is precisely against this regula¬ 
tion that we have been urguing, and after 
leading us a round-about way to various 
ramifications of the subject, the writer comes 
at once to the point, and fairly gives it np! 
This is surely a novel way of making defence, 
and we would strongly recommend to Go¬ 
vernment the expediency of encouraging 
such advocates with increase of salary ade¬ 
quate to their zeal, industry, and tact in ma¬ 
naging the cases they undertake to defend. 
“ A labourer is worthy of his hire” 1 But to 
be serious, if this regulation be such as an 
assistant describes it, why in the name of 
common sense, not rescind it at once? Why 
allow it to stand as an anchor of hope for the 
informers, and then in practice deprive them 
of the reward they expected for affording 
“ useful information ?" We have heard of 
honesty among rogues, which leads them to 
be faithful in tho?sharing of the booty thoy 
acquire, and whrch is certainly a redeeming 
feature in their general character. Is our 
Government to be denlhiPfcven this redeem¬ 
ing feature? Such indeed is the natural 
inference! from the premises laid down by an 
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assistant; bat we hope, Cor the credit of 
Government, it will not receive confirmation, 
by the circumstance of allowing such a regu¬ 
lation to stand uurepealed. If this promise 
of percentage was made only to ho broken, 
the circumstance does but add to the foul¬ 
ness of the blot, whilst it serves in the hands 
of the corrupt amlahs, as a pretence for 
extorting money from the people. Let the 
case be considered in any manner the Go¬ 
vernment cannot bo justifled. 

An assistant has much to say on the treat¬ 
ment of the rent-free holders. The whole 
force of the argument rests on the “ delicate” 
and “equitable”manner in which the claims 
of the parties are investigated and the lime 
allowed to them for uppeal. Gut wliat is all 
this compared with the disappointment which 
is caused by resumption of lands, the occu¬ 
pancy of which has been considered by former 
Govcrnors-General as furnishing ; sufficient 
claim to undisturbed possession, which in 
many cases have been accepted by Govern¬ 
ment as securities for the conduct of their 
financial and other responsible officers, which 
have been sold by Government functionaries 
for the recovery of defalcations, and other 
public dues, and which have on these very 
accounts fetched higher prices. The hope (if 
undisturbed possession thus offered to rent- 
free land-holders, was more fully confirmed 
by the proceedings of the JSiizn zrmin Dvftcr. 
This was an office established previous to 
17£I3. Its business was to investigate the 
claims of rent-free holders. During its con¬ 
tinuance, investigations were made, some 
lands resumed, and others given up to the, 
owners. The people accordingly concluded 
that tlieir claims had passed the ordeal, and: 
were satislicd that they wonld nm again be 
tried. The present owners of these lands, 
assured by so many concurring circumstances 
and the long silence of Government that their 
possessions would remain undisturbed, have 
made their arrangements for the transmission 
of these possessions to posterity, and have 
spent upon them large sums of money and 
much labour. They arc now, however, to be 
deprived of these possessions if they cannot 
produce a registry which docs not exist, and 
which, if it did ever exist, was liable to all 
the abuses which we have already pointed 
out; particulaily when the record-keepers 
were interested in making out a good case 
for Government. The comparison between 
these hardships and tho delicacy shewn in 
the investigation of the rent-free cases, can¬ 
not, therefore, be considered as just and 
equitable. 

Towards the conclusion of his letter an 
assistant says “ that in most eases where 
there are good grounds for indulgence, a set¬ 
tlement is allowed J>y Regulation XIII. of 
1826, to be made with the occupants upon a 
jumma-uisf, and I hold that tWbse land-lioldcrs 
have been, aftd are, treated with singular 
lenity," This is cwtginly a strange way of 
administering justice/ If the titles of these 
land-holders be valid, they ought, certainly 


to have the full benefit of it; if on the con¬ 
trary their claims be invalid, they ought to be 
deprived of all the advantage derivable front 
such invalid titles, and the Government ought 
to resume the whole in behalf of the nation. 
Justice cannot admit of compromise, and this 
arrangement of nisf-jumma is a perfect anoma¬ 
ly in the civil jurisprudence of any enlight¬ 
ened country. But the fact is that this nitf- 
jummu is accepted with the view to avoid 
appeal from the decision of the Collector to 
Hie established tribunal where the defendant 
has a much better chance of justice than he 
had in the Collector’s Court. In ^liort it is 
an amicable arrangement offered by Govern¬ 
ment in the capacity of the successful com¬ 
plainant, to prevent the defendant from 
appealing to liihunals where lie stands a better 
chance of obtaining justice than in the Court 
where he has been cast, and this only in eases 
where (he Government are satisfied that their 
claim is a doubtful one. But in all cases in 
which they are sure of success, such com¬ 
promise is never sanctioned. It is therefore 
provided in the very regulation, that such 
tiix/'-jinnma will lie made with the parties by a 
special report to ami under tho sanction of 
Government. So much for the lenity and 
justice of this arrangement. 


Before proceeding with the subject, we must, 
however, correct a slight error we fell into in 
our last, regarding the dates of the different 
measures adopted by the Local Government 
in this mailer. We ought to have stated that 
section 13 of Regulation XIX of 1703, autho¬ 
rizing a commission of 26 per cent, on the 
jmna of such rent-free lands as may be re¬ 
sumed, to those Col lectors "who may he the 
successful prosecutors in these cases was 
rescinded by 2d clause of the 2d section of 
Regulation IT of 1819, instead of in 1808, as 
we stated in our last. It is worthy of notice 
lliat just as the Government rescind that pub¬ 
lic enactment by another public enactment; 
they immediately make offer of the same pre¬ 
mium lo the Collector by a private circular, 
in fact (he measures adopted in the year 1819, 
in this regard, resolve themselves into atrans- 
fer of a public and open offer into a private 
and secret one. The render will rio doubt be 
surprised when we tell him that this was done 
during the administration of the Marquess of 
Hastings, the moral rectitude of whose mea¬ 
sures in other respects no one has been able to 
impugn. But why was this done? were the 
authorities ashamed of declaring to the public 
what they were not ashamed of doing pri¬ 
vately? The transaction scarcely admits of' 
any but an affirmative answer to the query, 
and we apprehend the most devoted advocates 
of Government will not in this instance be 
able to clear it from the imputation of acting 
interestedly, whilst professing liberal princi¬ 
ples before the publiS. 

The following extract from a letter of 
the Honorable the Court of Directors to the 
Bengal Government, dated the 23d Jane, 1830, 
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will at once prove all we have been asserting 
as to the practical operation of this odious 
law. 

" Tn the report for 1815 for the Lower Provinces the 
Superintendent says a considerable number ot new 
suits died, have for their object the annulment of resump¬ 
tion and assessment made under the Provisions of Reg. 
2nd. of 1813. It is of great importance that the Go¬ 
vernment should lie correctly informed of the mode, in 
which the powers vested in collectors under that Regu¬ 
lation and Regulation 7 of ltl25 nrg. exercised. No 
documents -sufficient to explain tlie matter fully have 
hitherto been brought before us, but it is evident, from 
the reports and statements of the Superintendent, that 
instances nf great injiisliee and ngyiey-ioa by the Cidler- 
tars hare occured, and that the /mriu w-grieved has had 
no redress but by an applical'on m the Courts, who hare 
reversed the deeisioa of the /ifrienue ajhnrrs. Every 
report of the Supei intendeat irfeis to some cases of this 
kind 

This is surely an account of the practical 
operation of the law in question—an account 
authenticated by the sanction of one of the 
highest authorities in the Uiilish Indian ad¬ 
ministration. 

A comparison of the cinvimstnnoes under 
which the Collectors acted at that period 
with those under which they act now will 
prove that, instead of being more lenient 
towards the rcnt-fiee holders, they have 
every inducement to be woic severe, in the 
practical operation of tin existing resump¬ 
tion laws. Regulation II. of 1819 provided, 
under certain conditions, that if tlic defen¬ 
dants chose they could appeal their case 
from the Collector’s decision to the regular 
judicial tribunals : but this privilege lias been 
taken away by the 2d ami 3d clauses of sec¬ 
tion IV. of Regulation III. of 1828, by which 
the extraordinary judicial power is vested in 
the Collector, and he is thus made almost om¬ 
nipotent in the matter. Now from these facts 
we argue thus:—if when the Collectors had 
less power, and their defendants had the pri¬ 
vilege of appealing their case to the regular 
judicial courts, they did injustice ,&! the prac¬ 
tical operation of the resumptimrlaws, as is 
clear from the extract we have made from the 
letter of the Court of Directors, how much 
more injustice they must now be committing 
when they enjoy more power, and when their 
defendants have not the privilege of appeal¬ 
ing their cases to regular tribunals ! Extraor¬ 
dinary instances of paiticular lenity may he 
found at the present enlightened and reform¬ 
ing era; but these must be only exceptions to 
the general practice of which wc have not 
been informed. Man is the creature of cir¬ 
cumstances, and will generally act as he is 
influenced by them; we have therefore every 
reason to believe that the Collectors, situated 
as they now arc, do act in a worse manner 
than described by the Court of Directors. 

On the subject of compromise offered to de¬ 
fendants by Government, the Courier has the 
following observations. 


* The Italics ere aim.-Ed. 


“ The Reformer rejects the principle of compromise ah 
“ a perfect anomaly in the civil jurisprudence of any 
country !” as if it did not occur every day both in and 
out of Court, and were not sanctioned by many parlia¬ 
mentary examples. A judge must decide n case upon its 
merits when it comes to a hearing, hut he may and does 
often recommend an amicable settlement. The party, 
to whom a compromise is offered, is not bound to take 
it, and will not do so if confident of his right.” 

Justice, by its very nature, admits of no 
compromise : it must lie either for one or the 
other of the litigating pa i tics: but amicable 
arrangement in doubtful cases (in which jus¬ 
tice is always compromised) is tin anomaly. 
It is even justifiable between subjects and 
equals: but between Got eminent and its sub¬ 
jects, especially a Government like ouis, built 
ou tiie foundation of ancient despotism, and 
ruling a nation habituated to slavish submis¬ 
sion to the tyrant’s will, the character of ami¬ 
cable settlement becomes very difl'urent—it is 
like the adjustment of claims between the 
lion and Lite fox, which has given rise to the 
proverb of the lion’s share. 

We now come to the subject of the appoint¬ 
ment of Deputy Collectors, lie fore treating 
of the Deputy Oollectots now uppointed we 
shall Jay before our readers a few unquestion¬ 
able authorities which condemn the inves¬ 
titure of judicial functions to fiscal officers, 
particularly in eases in which the Govern¬ 
ment aie the complaining party. It is an 
admitted fact that before 1793 the service 
was in a very corrupt state, and much tyranny 
and injustice was practised over the people. 
Even then a Mr. Lave, one of the Collectors 
ofthose days, reprobates the resumption Re¬ 
gulation. The following is an extract from 
his letter to the President and Members of the 
Hoard of Revenue, dated 25th September, 
1788. 

“ The revirii.n ofsunuds must always he expensive, 
troublesome and alarming to the landholders, and in 
general unprofitable to Government; no Collector has 
time, his delegate llieroft,u- r..ry terrify, extort money, 
and ieleuse estates, and a- 1 i.tiore ventuied to suggest 
“ It appears unjust to molest any one in possession 
without the appearance nf an injured jnnly,” and for 
this purpose in my letter under date thp 23d June, 17ftt> 

I recommended that the head assistant should be prose¬ 
cutor on the part of the Company with a percentage, 
and the (lollector decide the claims in the Adawlut from 
which an appeal lies to either party. The Natives can¬ 
not then complain “ of their inability to assert their 
rights, the J udge being interested in depriving them of 
their estates and consequently anxious to avail himself 
of any trivial defect.” 

“ The assistant will be active to benefit Government 
from mutual interest, but being unable to determine, 
lie cannot abuse his trust and as his proceedings must 
be public, ho will not discredit himself by litigious 
claims; the holders also tinder good tenure will thus be 
at ease, relying vjion the jited Law*; but when the same 
person is Judge, party and ruler, hi may privately 
work upon the feaTs of many, and though 1 never knew 
of the operation ot this influence, yet a Government 
should avoid granthig so dangerous an authority, and 
this is the obnoxious argument, against the former ap¬ 
pointment.” 

Now our readers will observe that, even so 
far back a,s 1788, when according to the no- 
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tions then prevalent, many acts or Govern¬ 
ment which would now he denounced as poli¬ 
tical transgressions of great magnitude, were 
considered justifiable on the ground of expe¬ 
diency, the investing of judicial and fiscal 
powers in thesamc functionary for the trial of 
cases in which the Government was a party,was 
reprobated. The same principle we find recog¬ 
nized hy the Marquess of Cornwallis, in the 
following extract from the preamble to Re¬ 
gulation IT. of 1703. 

•• All questions between Government and the land¬ 
holders, respectinir the assessment and collection of tin 
public revenue, and disputed claims between the lattci 
and their mils; or other persons concerned in the col¬ 
lection of their rents, have, hitherto been cognizable in 
the eouits of mil adawlut, or revenue courts. Tl.t 
collectors of the revenue preside in these courts si- 
judges ; and an appeal lies from their decisions to the 
board of revenue, and from the decrees of that board to 
the Governor-General in Council in the department ol 
revenue. The proprietors can never con-idcr t .e privileges 
which have been conferred upon them as secure, 
whilst the revenue oil icon arc. vested with lli-'se judical 
powers. Exciosie i.f the objections arising to there 
courts from their >rr- ..mh.r, summary, and often cx-pnrtc 
proceedings, cel fumth: Cullee.tois being obliged to 
suspend the exercise of their judicial functions, when¬ 
ever they inlettcre with their financial duties ; it is obvi 
ous that if the regulations for assessing and collecting 
the public revenue are infringed, the revenue officers 
themselves must be the aggressms and that individual.- 
who have been wronged by them iu one capacity, can 
never hope to obtain redress from them in another. 
Their financial occupations equally disqualify them for 
administering the laws between proptietors of land and 
their tenants. Other security therefore must he given 
to landed property, and to the rights attached to it, 
before the desired improvements in agriculture can be 
expected to the effected. Government must divest itself of 
the power of infringing, in its executive capacity, the 
lights and privileges which, as exercising the legislative 
authority, it has conferred on the landholder.-. The reve¬ 
nue o'ficers mu-1 be deprived of their judicial power. 
All financial claims of the public, when disputed under 
the regulations, must be subjected to the cognizance of 
courts of judicature, superintended by judges, who, frem 
their otlieial situations, and the nature of their trusts, 
shall not only he wholly uninterested iu the result of 
their decisions, but bound to decide impartially between 
the public and the proprietors of laud, and also 
between the latter and their tenants. The collectors of 
the revenue must not only bo divested of the power of 
deciding upon their own acts, but rendered amenable 
for them to the courts of judicature; and collect the 
public dues, subject to personal prosecution for every 
exaction, exceeding the amount which they are authorized 
to demand on behalf of the public; and for every 
deviation from tho regulations prescribed for the collec¬ 
tion ofit. No power will Jam exist in the country, 
by which the right vested in the landholders by the re¬ 
gulations can be infringed ; or the valueoflanded pro¬ 
perty affected. Land must in consequence become the 
most desirable of all property; and the industry of the 
people will be directed to those improvements in agricul¬ 
ture, which are as essential to their own welfare, as to 
the prosperity of the state.” 

The motives which induced Lord Corn¬ 
wallis to promulgate the above regulation, 
may be further known by lli*following obser¬ 
vations which he recorded on the occasion in 
a minute which, together with the above regu¬ 
lation, received the approbation of the Court 
of Directors, 


“ The proposed arrangements only aim at ensuring 
a general obedience to the regulations which we may 
institute, and at the same time impose some check upon 
ourselves against passing such as may ultimately prove 
detrimental to our own interests, as well as the pros- 
peiity of the country. The natives have been accus¬ 
tomed to despotic rule from time immemorial, and arc 
well acquainted with the miseries of their own tyrannic 
administrations. When they have experienced the 
blessings of good government, there can be ut> doubt to 
which of the two they will give the preference. We 
may therefore he assured, that the happiness of the 
people, and thj prosperity ot' the countiy, is the firmest 
basis on which wc can build uur political security.” 

By the regulation IJ[. of 1793, Ihe Govern¬ 
ment arc placed precisely in the same position 
as tlicir subjects; which fact further shows 
how necessary that good and eiuineut states¬ 
man Lord Cornwallis considered the separa¬ 
tion of the two capacities in which the 
Government ate alternately placed; viz., that 
of party to the suit and the Judge of the case 
hy their right to role the country. The follow¬ 
ing extract from the preamble of the regula¬ 
tion we advert to explains its tenor:— 

" To ensure to the people of this country, as far as is 
practicable, the uninterrupted enjoyment of the inestima¬ 
ble benefit of good laws duly administered,” govern¬ 
ment dctei mined “ to divest itself of the power of inter¬ 
fering in the administration of the laws and regulations 
iu the first instance; reserving only, as a court of appeal 
or review, the decision of certain ca-es in the last resort; 
and to lodge its judicial authority in courts of justice; 
the judges of which should not only he hound by the 
most sell-mo oaths to dispense the laws and regulations 
impartially ; but be so circumstanced as to have no plea 
for not discharging their high aud important trust with 
diligence and -uprightne*," it was resolved, “ that the 
authority of the laws and regulations, so lodged in the 
courts, .-hall extend not only to all suits between native 
individuals, but that the officers oikgovei nmenl, employ- 
ed iu tho collection of the revenue, the provision of the 
('oinpauy's investment, aud all other financial concerns 
of the public, shall be amenable to '.he courts, for acts 
done iu their official capacity, in opposition to the 
regulations.” 

From the above quotations it is evident be¬ 
yond dispute, that a pledge was given to the 
people thlf the fiscal officers of Stale wotfld 
not he constituted Judges, especially iu cases 
in which the Government were a party. 
These pledges, confirmed as they arc by acts 
of Parliament, (37 Geo. 3, Sec. 142) are reiter¬ 
ated by the Court of Directors in their letter 
to this Government, dated the 28Ui September, 
1831. 

In regard to the recent appointment of De¬ 
puty Collectors to which the Courier directs 
our attention, wc have not heard of more than 
one or two instances in the Bengal Presiden¬ 
cy. But even if these appointments were • 
more general, the evil would scarcely he re¬ 
medied. The Deputy Collectors are after all 
not judicial but fiscal officers of Government, 
and stand precisely in the position of those 
functionaries whoso deputies they aie, and a 
portion of whose powers has been transferred 
to them. Whilst this is the official character 
of these functiouaries, their being iu a lower 
grade than the Collectors plainly points to 
their youth and inexperience in the service. 
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Such then arc the people in whose hands is to 
be committed some of the most difficult cases 
which a judicial officer of state enn be called 
upon to decide. Is not this trifling with jus¬ 
tice, with the rights of the subjects, and with 
the orders of the Court of Directors ? When 
the stamp law was submitted for the sanction 
of the authorities in England, they were acted 
on even by anticipation ; but here another 
order is passed by the same authorities dis¬ 
approving the arrangement of placing the Ju¬ 
dicial power-in the bands of fiscal officers, 
and the Local Government will not attend 
to it even at this late period. This is cer¬ 
tainly unaccountable on any justifiable 
ground. 

Our object in all we have said on this sub¬ 
ject lias been to reprobate the union of fiscal 
and judicial powers in the same functionary, 
in cases where the Government is a parly to 
the suit. We should now wish either the 
Courier or his correspondent to point out how 
by the appointment of the deputy Collectors 
the grievance we complained ol'has been re¬ 
moved. The deputy Collector, by virtue of 
his office to search out lands, subject to-llic 
'claim of Government, is in the first place an 
informer to his owu tribunal, he is secondly to 
assume the character of complainant; thirdly, 
of a judge to decide his own claim ; and 
fourthly, of an executive officer to dispossess 
the proprietor of the land by virtue of a 
decree passed by him in favor of himself. 
So that in fact be is here informer, complain¬ 
ant, judge, and the executive authority. This 
is precisely the same state of things we have 
been complaining of in reference to the Col¬ 
lector. The difference in the designation of 
these officers is nothing to the purpose: it is 
the actual union in the same person of the 
different jarring functions that wc have enu¬ 
merated which ought to have been remedied. 
But this is not done by the appointment of 


Deputy Collectors, and though the authorities 
in England may be deceived by a change in 
the official designation of these functionaries, 
in reality things continue just where they 
wore before. When this grievauce was threat¬ 
ened in 1828 the people submitted a petition 
to the Local Government: it was rejected. 
They then appealed to the authorities in 
England: it was heard and the Local 
Government directed to remedy the evil. 
In what manner I hey have since acted has 
been already explained, and clearly proved 
that no iefonri has been made in the system. 
Now wc wish the Courier will inform us what 
step the people have next to take. All legi¬ 
timate and lawful means have proved un¬ 
availing, let us hear what must now be done 
lo obtain justice. This is a question to which 
wc beg our contemporary's particular atten¬ 
tion, because it is a question which we dare 
not answer. 

In the midst of the general gloom with 
which this subject is surrounded, we perceive 
but one enlightening ray of hope. The sub¬ 
ject is now under the consideration of the 
Legislative Council : we have at the head of 
public affairs a nobleman who iias just come 
i'roin a country wlicie the people breathe a 
more free political atmosphere, where the 
rights of the people arc better understood and 
[ more respected—a nobleman who has alrea¬ 
dy afforded us several proofs of his liberal 
views iri England by advocating the cause of 
the people, aud from whom we therefore cx- 
, pect much good for this unfortunate country. 
The rights of the people of India are as sa¬ 
cred as those of the people of England, the 
whole country is therefore confidently looking 
forward to a period when some modification 
will be made in the law i, lo which the lent- 
free lands are now subject.— Iiiformer. 

i (To hr continued.) 
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During the stay of Genpral Stevenson’s I and may be rearbed in about 10 minutes ; 
force at Seekur, I made a short excursion to | but at an average it would require double 
visit the bill fort of Deogurh, sometimes j that time to ascend. The stones are so 
erroneously called Lnhagurli by Europeans.' smooth as to be very slippery, and the best 
The road distance is about 7 miles iu a S. E. part of the way up, is exposed to the fire of 
by S. direction ; the country composed chiefly the fort, and at alt events to large stones, of 
of undulating sand, is poorly cultivated, and which a gnod store is at hand, to roll down 
in general overrun by an aiomatie species of on the assailants. The only protection would 
artemesia, called hiinna by the Shekawats. bo the thickets of euphorbia and various 
Deogurh is built on a high, steep and rocky thorny trees which grow plentifully on the 
ridge, running from N. N. E. to S. S. W. | hill side. The rock is quart 2 -elay, slate 
wUphis the general direction of the chain and mica-slate. The fort consists of a don- 
wlnch traverses Shekawatee, of which this ble enclosure, of which the centre, occupying, 
r.0ge is an integral part, bat not immediately the highest part, of the summit, is pretty rc- 
Aopnected with the great mass. The road up gularly planned; but the exterior works are 
tb im the S. E. side of the hill, and consists compelled to adapt themselves to the rocky 
of a series of eig-zags, about 10 feet wide, j winding ground on which they stand. The 
and constructed of stone. The summit is j interior fort is a parallelogram, of which the 
between TOO and 800 feet above the plain, half toftaftls the N. N. E. is much lower than 
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the other towards the S, S. W., which latter 
is the highest ground of the fort, and con¬ 
taining the residence of the killadar; it is 
cut off from the lower pnrtiou by a wall, so 
as to act as a kind of keep, should the re¬ 
mainder of the place be taken. The same 
precaution is observed at Rughoonauthghur. 
The former has but 4 bastions; the latter 7, 
of which 3 are on the S. W. fane. The ma¬ 
sonry of these works does not appear to be 
very substantial or tenacious ; but its defects 
ate concealed in most planes by a coating of 
plaster; the walls are probably merely rub¬ 
ble with a facing of good masonry, and there 
arc no walls in the place, but the area of the 
upper fort is almost wholly oceopicd by sub¬ 
terranean cisterns, said to be 20 feet deep, 
supplied, I believe, chiefly by the rain water 
which is carefully conducted into them from 
all parts of the works; these reservoirs are 
covered in by an arched roof. The inner or 
upper fort may comprise an area of about 
10!) yards by 30 or 40; but it is so encum¬ 
bered with small chambers, magazines and 
indicate pass iges as to render an ace urate 
estimate of its dimensions difficult. The ex¬ 
terior work consists of a wall and towers 
running all round, and including all such 
spots as might afford a favourable lodgment 
to a besieger. These exterior walls are in 
some places not above 12 feet high. On the 
whole, I should say, Deogurh was a very 
strong place, and well worthy of the confi¬ 
dence which the Scekur chief places in it as 
a last resource and refuge in time of danger. 
To a native army it is impregnable, unless 
reduced bv famine. The face of the hill, 
_wbioli fronts Scekur is so rocky and precipi¬ 
tous as to lie quite inaccessible ; on the S. S 
W. the slope is icgiilai, but very steep ; on 
the S. E. front, in which is the gate, the as¬ 
cent is both steep and very rugged, with the 
exception of the zig-zags ; and to the N. N. 
E. the ridge suddenly falls some 40 or 50 fee; 
outside the walls, and is moreover exces¬ 
sively rugged, and almost as narrow as the 
bridge A l-Li rat. It would be no easy task to 
establish a battery on this site, ami when 
accomplished, the fort is in a considerable 
degree masked by the shoulder just menti¬ 
oned, which serves as a natural glacis to the 
works. The place, indeed, could not long re¬ 
sist a bombardment; the effect of shells in 
so confined an area, encumbered by numer¬ 
ous buildings, and abundance of stones, 
would be great—though I imagine diminish¬ 
ed, in some respects, by the deep reservoirs 
of water, in which many of them mast ex¬ 
pend their force. There are some rocky 
eminences outside the fort to the S. S. W. 
but apparently beyond gun-shot range. The 
fort of Deogurh is a romantic object as seen 
from Rewasa, Scekur, &c.; and commands 
itself an extensive prospect over the sandy 
downs of Shekawatee. Klio or Rughoo- 
nauthgnrh is seen to the N. E. Rewasa fort 
to the eastward, on a parrallel ridge to Dco- 
gurh, about 500 feet high, and two miles 
distunt. Lnohinungurb, Khuror, fee., are 
also- visible ; but the most conspicuous ob 


ject is the lofty hill and temple of Bhyronjee 
or Hursb-nath,—being S. by W. about 6 
miles; its distance from Scekur is 8 or 0 
miles. The appellation Hursb-nath is de¬ 
rived from a small Oooj ir village called 
Ilurrush, at the northern base of the moun¬ 
tain, facing Deogurh. Here commences the 
ascent by a well constructed road in the 
form of zig-zags, composed of large stones, 
in about a mile it reaches the summit, along 
which a path runs for another mile nearly, 
in a S. W. direction to the temple. This is 
situated on the highest part of the summit, 
and is said to lie close upon 1,400 feet above 
the plains below. The whole mountain is 
overgrown by a jungle of small thorny trees, 
bamboos, euphorbia, while the sandy plains 
at its base are covered in many places with 
the acacia, byre, kurreela, nrtemesia, &c., 
with abundance of antelopes, deer, ncelgaes, 
quail and rock pigeon; the bills arc infested 
here, and about Rughoonathgnrh with leo¬ 
pards and wild boars. Tiie N. W. face of 
Ilurrush mountain for about half its height 
presents a succession ol enormous precipi* 
tous crags of quartz and mica-slate, front¬ 
ing the N. \V. as at Deogurh; close to the 
brink of this stands the temple, a plain spire 
70 or 80 feet high, distinctly visible, nearly to 
Sambliur on the south, and to Jlioonjlitioo 
on the north. It is sacred to Mahadeva, of 
whom its small chamber contains the sym¬ 
bol in the from of a marble lingarn. A porch, 
about 25 feet squaie and twelve high, sup¬ 
ported by a quadruple row ot stone pilLiis, 
forms the entrance on the east. Tim whole 
of this edifice is of some, quite plain, with 
the exception of the basement, in which some 
sculptured pieces from thc # adjoining ruins 
have been occasionally introduced. lHs but 
a modern structure, built bv Shoe Singh, 
grand-father to LuchinunSingh, the late Raja 
of Scekur. But in the vicinity, in ancient 
davs, there must have existed a really splen¬ 
did temple, the ruins of which arc strewed 
all over ♦W tmininit. displaying lar grea'er 
t.iste and {trainmenIs in the arts of sculp¬ 
ture than arc commonly believed to liavo 
been known to the Hindoos. It was over¬ 
thrown, as I was informed by a Brahmin on 
the spot, by the Rat nan King of Dehlie, Al¬ 
lah- Ud-Doen, in one of bis expeditions to 
the Dtikhuti, because, as my informant added, 
the idea was intolerable to a devout and true 
believer that the kafirs should Possess a 
temple nearer heaven than any Muselem 
Mosque, and thus enjoy the prerogative of 
steali»ff a march on the faithful in their 
prayers and praises! Contrary to the usual 
Eiiudoo custom, the best part of the ruins 
have been somewhat rudely and confused y 
re-edilied into two chapels, only remarkablo 
for the beauty of their materials, one being 
dedicated to Seva, the other to Bhyroo, from 
which latter the mountain is generally de¬ 
signated in the adjacent districts. In tbs 
inner chamber of the former is a four-laced 
Plialus, the mystery of which is contemplated 
in silent adoration by a great bull (Nundri 
in white marble, reclining at an awful 
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distance outside tlie sanctum sanctorum ; on 
the walls of which in alto relievo are seven¬ 
teen admirably executed female figures, each 
about three feet in height., of stone, and in 
wanton postures, meant apparently as an 
obeisance to a similar but loftier image in 
the corner, perhaps Dahce, the Queen of 
Heaven. Ou a slab, now quite misplaced, 
in foiruing a part of the roof, is represented 
a procession of musicians, bu(loons, ami 
other regal »t'cmlants preceding a person¬ 
age oa an elephant; the whole of this group 
is executed with great truth and spirit; the 
musicians, especially, exhibit ali (lie gesticu¬ 
lations ami rullian aspect which characterize 
their descendants at a modern nautch. The 
outer court is supported by many stone pil¬ 
lars, most richly and tastefully carved ; and 
in the units arc numerous pieces of sculpture, 
representing long and varied processions of 
men, women, elephants, horses, very beauti¬ 
fully anu i'~' ply caived, but on a much smal¬ 
ler scale than the figurantes within. On a 
large slab of black stone, about 3.J feet i 
square, lying on the ground at the entrance, i 
there is a long inscription of which several; 
gentlemen procured fac similes. 'The clinrnc- j 
ter# resembled the Nngrc:*, of which, indeed, j 
they arc hut an early form, but soUieicnil v 
removed from the modern type to be ille«i-j 
Me to the pundits of these degenerate days.! 
The whole inscription has since been decy-j 
phered by Dr. Mill of Calcutta, and reveals 
ihe name, and date, of the founder, and some 
other particulars perhaps not quite so authen¬ 
tic. The work was commenced in Sim.ha 
Raja’s reign, A. 1). 9G1, and linishcd in 973^ 
this chief was of the Cliun lino race, once so 
poweiful, and extensively diffused as to af¬ 
ford monarchs to Deli lie, Ajmcrc, &c.; but 
now so reduced that the lineal descendant 
from Pnrthcc R.ij, King of Deiilic, considers 
himself fortunate in being allowed by more 
powerful neighbours to retain possession of 
the small hill fort and village of Neemraiid. 
a few mile.- 1 '"n Shahieiiaup^or, between 
fte wareennd Narunwl. The inscription goes 
on to acquaint us with thv. amazing fact, that 
the eternal S.imbhoo, who created, supports, 
preserves, pervades, and wilt (iuallv burn the 
universe, not only in but by the twinkling of 
an eye, once clio.se to “sit upon this moun¬ 
tain,” to receive the homage of India and the 
court of Swcrga, (whom the Asoor Iris.sura 
had forced to abdicate and pass beyond the 
scn«, like the Steward family before Crorn- 
wc.i and the Asoaric Puritans!) on their res¬ 
toration to “ th< ir native Heaven” by the 
victory of the said S.unhhoo over that devil 
Incarnate Irissura! From the htirsha, or 
joy, so universally diffused by this happy 
event, the mountain received the name of 
Hurnsli; and the God bis of Hurush-Deo or 
Nath. Further, that a certain Brahmin “ob¬ 
tained the consent of the deity himself” to the 
plan of raising the temple on this New Mo¬ 
riah, and that the builder “ being command¬ 
ed by the eternal Sambhon, who desired to 
give an undefiled site, and endued with es¬ 
sential holiness to bis Wro sacred name.” com¬ 


menced the work accordingly; and, lastly, 
that when it was finished the temple was 
endowed with lands and villages “ through 
divine love to Sree Hurrush”—“ the reve¬ 
nues of which are now enjoyed by the 
gods” —a mistake, no doubt, for their mi¬ 
nisters, the Brahmins, who, close on this oc¬ 
casion, brought to the notice of the Raja 
the fact that such gifts “are the common 
causeway of virtue and religion !” The es¬ 
tablishment, however, is now so scanty, that 
it would appear some profane ruler had re¬ 
sumed these gifts, even at the risk of incur¬ 
ring the many thousand years residence in 
hell, which the sliastars denounce, as the cer¬ 
tain fate of such spoilers of church properly, 
and its unalienable rights! 

The temple of Ilhyroo is close to that of 
Siva, and like it contains many columns, most 
elaborately ornamented with carving, but 
merely supporting low, mean chambers con¬ 
taining large graven images of Bliyroo, his 
mother Dabee, and others of the celestial 
crew, all bedaubed with red paint. “ llliy- 
roo-jee-kc-mundcr” is the common reply in 
Sbckawnlte when one asks whose is the tem¬ 
ple on this mountain. Several divine statues, 
of dimensions greater than human, lie about 
the temples, many of them much mutilated, 
and close to the cliff’s edge, over which it 
is probable the zealous Moslems precipitated 
many more. But this was not the first time 
“ the gods descended in the likeness of men” 
in the Hindoo and other mythologies 1 

Many cornices, friezes, pillars and other 
architectural remains, very elegantly sculp¬ 
tured, lie scattered in every direction; some 
of the ornamental designs arc really beautiful, 
and betray iio traces of that monstrous bad 
taste so common in Hindoo sculpture: the 
material is a fine-grained sand stone, of a 
pale pink color, resembling that which is seen 
to surh advantage in the beautiful Palaces 
and Mausolia of Deeg, Goverdhun. &c., and 
perhaps from the same quarries at ltoopbas. 

The view obtained from the temple is very 
extensive, and embraces the greater part of 
Slickawnttee, though from the elevation every 
object is so much leduccd to a general level 
as to render but few towns or villages per¬ 
ceptible in the vast russet colored plain which 
spreads away to the north and west. The salt- 
lake of Rewasa appears beyond the ridge on 
which that fort stands to the S. E. and forms 
a line feature in the landscape. Uoopgurh, 
belonging to the Kooitr Chief, appears on an 
isolated hill 8. by E., and in the same lino 
nearly, but more distant, the strong hill fort 
of Danta, and several minor ones. The 
Hursh mountain falls suddenly to a much 
lower elevation, a little south of the temple, 
and then runs along way south, forming with 
the parallel Rewasa ridge: a narrow extended 
dale, abounding with herds of neelgaes, 
which arc here never injured by the natives, 
being held in religious veneration from their 
supposed affinity to the eow. The fortress 
of Rughoonathgurh orKho, is)5 miles E. by 
N. from*Seekur; to the Rana of which it 
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belongs in common witli Deogurh; but since 
General Stevenson's raids, both these Torts 
aro garrisoned by our trpops, consisting of a 
detachment from the 22d Regiment, at Islam- 
poor, Deogurh only being honored by the 
commanding presence of a European ollicer. 
From the neighbouring plains Rughoonalli- 
ghur presents the appearance of a large fort, 
perched on the rounded summits of a lofty 
hill, very steep, and completely separated 
from the high ranges which rise behind it. 
Between S- ekur and the hills nothing oc¬ 
curs hut the usual monotonous sand-drifts, 
which will never he forgotten by those who 
have traversed Shckawattee, more particu¬ 
larly that fortunate branch of the Army, 
charged with the task of dragging the bat¬ 
tering train through them, when with “ all 
appliances and means to boot," men, ele¬ 
phants and bullocks, a mile per hour was at 
times the cheerful progress made, with a ther¬ 
mometer far from the freezing point! On 
approaching this fort, however, all is changed, 
and instead of the shifting sands there is 
nothing but rock. The road enters a gorge 
in the first range of bills, and after proceed¬ 
ing about 400 yards, encounters a wall flanked 
by four towers, which extends across the 
narrow valley, to defend the town of Kho, 
which is built inside. It is rather extensive 
and regular, and has, I imagine, been a place 
of some consideration, but at present bears 
too evident marks of neglect and decay. 
Many of the houses are in ruins and many 
greatly dilapidated I was told that there is 
bat one well, a boulcc, and a tank, the latter 
rontainmg water only during the rainy season. 
Such a scarcity of water would add materially 
to the difficulty of investing the fort. Imme¬ 
diately above the town to the S. 12 , there is 
a small square fort, encompassed by low out¬ 
works; it is called Girno, and I should say 
is about 4t)D feel, perhaps more, above the 
town, whiuh it completely commands. On 
this side it is quite inaccessible; but towards 
the upper foil, a neck of land connecting it 
with the main hill, is sufficiently level to ad¬ 
mit of guns being brought to bear on it at n 
small elevation ; having first, however, the 
task of drawing them up 501) feet, over a 
path as steep, rugged and narrow as that to 
Paradise itself! Rigboonathgurli itself is 
seen, far above, to 12. by N, distant by the 
winding ascent nearly two miles, which inai 
be accomplished in half an hour. Passing 
through tin; town, in about quaitcr of a mile, 
is a deep and very narrow gorge, with pre¬ 
cipitous sides of black rock, 150 feet in 
height; the rock is in vertical strata, running 
at right angles to the ravine; it consists of a 
very bard, black, glistening slate, which 
oxtends upwards but a short way, when it is 
replaced, to the summit, by while quartzose 
rocks. This gorge is the outlet to a great 
body of water in the rains, collected in the 
thousand gullies and furrows of the lull 
above; it has every appearance of having 
been excavated by their a'linn; hut in the 
warm season a very small riil only, of pure 
water, trickles among the masses, which have 
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fallen from the cliffs on each side, affording 
a minimum supply of excellent water, which 
the people affirm passes through the solid 
rocks from Lohagalcc, and was obtained as a 
boon on the payment of one lac and a half of 
rupees by the Raja to certain Brahmins, whose 
constant ciamouis, thus stimulated, so stun¬ 
ned the gods, that for the sake of peace and 
quietness as well as on account of tho innate 
virtues of these twice-born men, they caused 
this stream to gush from the flinty rock! It 
is cuiious to contrast the simplicity of the 
means resorted to, on a simitar occasion, at 
the base of Hnreb, by Amram's son, when (ho 
stroke of a miraculous wand proved itself 
fully as efficacious, as the rupees and prayers 
in this instance, although, when we learn 
in identally, as vve do at Dent. ix. 21., that 
there was a flowing stream already in exist¬ 
ence at Uoreh, the necessity of tho miracle 
is not so illustrious as its facility. 

From this gully the path ascends a wear¬ 
isome way by very steep, narrow and rug¬ 
ged zig-zags, very unlike the excellent paved 
roads up to Deogurh, Kbetrcc, Patun and 
ilursli-Natli, most of which may he accom¬ 
plished on horse hick, or at all events on 
ponies: though the policy of smoothing the 
assailants progress seems rather questionable. 

“ A great gulf fixed" extends to the left of 
these zig-zugs; and as this portion of the 
ascent is commanded by Girno fort, to which 
it is also the only path, a short visit enabled 
me to discover, possession must be obtained 
of this latter position before operations eoaij 
well be commenced against Rugiioonalh- 
gurli. The innunldtn, indeed, is covered with 
jungle trees of sufficient size to aid consider¬ 
ably in getting up Artillery, and when in leaf 
it would afford a notable screen to the be- 
seiger’s employment of making a rood, which 
would be an indispensable preliminary. After 
ascending about 50t) feet, a path way, nearly 
horizontal, strikes off to the l ight hand to 
Girno; the main one becoming worse and 
worse, till near the summit it passes between 
two small bift well built redoubts of masonry, 
of which, that to the right hand contains a 
large supply of water; the other is unfinished. 

I saw no obstacles which could prevent these 
lining taken by escalade ; and once gained, 
they would afford an admirable position for 
batteries, as they are within 50J yards of the 
walls, which are completely exposed from this 
site, the interval being level, or merely a 
gentle slope towards the N. 12. This is the 
only spot from which the fort could possibly 
be attacked; but my stay was too short to 
idinit of an exploring excursion to discover 
whether there is no other road up to it than* 
that exposed to the lire of Girno—i was in¬ 
formed that there was such, to the southward, 
and our knowledge that the approach to iho 
Sbekawattee forts invariably by the most 
impracticable ground, as at Khetrec, and 
Patun, renders the account probable. At tho 
narrowest end of the fort, indeed, or that next 
to Lohaguiee and Oodehpoor, there is a ridge 
of rock beyond the walls, but I should imagine 
it inaccessible, though the strongest works, 
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and apparently the latest constructed, are 
raised inside and above tbis front, and seem 
destined to defend the spur of the bill from 
the chance even of being occupied. On the 
western side, the hill and fort are divided by 
a very deep valley from the range next the 
plains, of which the town occupies the lowest 
part. To the S. E. the declivity is equally 
abrnpt into another profound rugged valley, 
which separates Rughnonalhgurh from the 
Still loftier range of hills in that direction, 
extending N. E. and S. W. The cliffs at 
Lohagulce to the E. by. N. from the N. W. 
exposure of this range, which must be 300 or 
400 feet above the lort; the summit is table¬ 
land, or at least a very easy slope, furrowed 
by deep rocky gullies. The waters of this 
valley flow partly towards Lohagulle, and 
partly in the opposite direction. S. XV. by S. 
till they are deflected to the N. W. by an 
immense labyiinth of deep ravines, and after 
reaching the sandy plains pass before Kho 
towards Pursrainpoora, where all the waters 
of these hills are eoileeted and foiut, I be¬ 
lieve, a large jheel. 

The fort of Rughoonauthgnrh is estimated 
to be 1,370 feet above the level of the adja¬ 
cent country ; it consists of a double enclo¬ 
sure, like Deogurh; the extreme length of 
the outer works is, as well as 1 could make 
out by having much rough ground, about 800 
feet, the greatest breadth about 270; the ge¬ 
neral form being that of a rude oval, the 
longer diameter of which points about N. N. 
E. The inner fort is about 230 feet by 80, 
with six bastions, viz.: 4 at the angels, one 
in the ccntie of each of the longest sides of 
the parallelograms. These dimensions are 
only to be accepted as an approximation to 
the truth. The inner fort is placed near the 
S. S. W. end of the outer one; about one 
half of its area being occupied by covered 
reservoirs of water, besides which, there is 
a pttekah tank of excellent water immediately 
outside its walls. The exterior walls arc 
flunked by 10 bastions : and towards its N. N. 
E. extremity, tlic main enclosure is entrench¬ 
ed by 3 bastions and a curtain, by far the 
strongest works in the place. The masonry 
of the rest is neither very thick nor compact; 
and is still fuither weakened by the multi¬ 
plicity of loop holes with which it is perfo¬ 
rated. The excellent limestone of Khuror is 
so near that the S. XV. woiks at least should 
have been constructed with it. The outer 
gate on tbis side is quite, ludicrous as a bar¬ 
rier ; but the inner gate is plated with iron ; 
and is also protected by an iiulinislicd circu¬ 
lar breastwork. The section of the cm tains 
of the upper fort gives only seven feet thick¬ 
ness, the parapet wall being 8 feet high and 
Only'S feet thick, with a double banquette of 
2J feet. The bastions have a parapet of (5 
feet hy 2, with a banquette of ft feet ; at first 
night’these bastions appear very substantial, 
and what is technically called “ fullbut 
in reality each of them is so hollowed out as 
to contain small chambers for magazines and 
the use of the garrison. The exterior defen¬ 
ces are still calculated to resist artillery or 


even an escalade, the elevation outside vary¬ 
ing from 9 to 12 feet, the greatest thickness 
of the walls being not above A) feet, while 
the parapet is hut 2}. The three large bas¬ 
tions before mentioned, in the N. E. quarter 
of the outer enclosure, are also hollow. In 
short, the fort could not hold out against 
heavy ordnance for eight and forty hours, 
and was never built with such a design ; the 
obstacles to an assailant are chiefly natural, 
though it must be confessed considerable 
skill has been shewn, in the disposition of 
the subordinate defences, which cover every 
avenue to the place, as well as every spot 
from which an enemy could advantageously 
annoy it: the inner works stand on higher 
ground than the exterior; the greatest fall 
is towards the N. E. and N. XV. faces, amount¬ 
ing to trilling. The quantity of Artillery in 
die fort is considerable ; and in calibre and 
efficiency contemptible: less so however, 
than Deogurh. It seems most probable, the 
host part of it was removed and concealed 
on the cession of the forts, for which there 
are ample opportunities in the neighbouring 
hills and jungies. The entire mountain is 
indeed covered with wood, almost to the 
fort; and even the exterior enclosure pro¬ 
duced an ample supply of hill-harnhoos, which 
have since been greatly thinned by the com¬ 
pany's garrison. Besides the main gate to 
the S. W. there are small posterns in several 
parts of the walls, now built up with rubble. 
The date of lliiglioouautligurh is posterior to 
that of Deogurh, and does not, I believe, go 
back ftO years ; some additional works seems 
to have been contemplated, but only com¬ 
menced. 

The views from the fort of the adjacent 
hills approach in character the magnificence 
of the Himalyah scenery; but at the period 
of my visit, April, lit e jilttins were enveloped 
in clouds of dust and sand, while at the fort 
the air was serene, and of a delicious tem¬ 
perature, contrasted with the furious warm 
gusts beneath. 1 found with a cclcbiatcd 
personage in Eden— 

* Of pure, nou purer air 
Meet* hit upprouih, and to the heart ioiipiAi 
Vernal delight ami jov, able to drive 
All ■-uiuesK but despair." 

To the S. W. by W. beyond Girno Gnr- 
rhee, a valley is seen among the hills filled 
with pure white sand, as if it were a hay of 
the sea just forsaken hy the tide! The level 
of this sand appeared 200 or 300 feet above 
that of the neighbouring plains, or of the 
valley of Kho, ftom which a range of hills 
divides it. On a hill side, near the town, 
there are excellent quairies of white sand 
stone, which is exlracled in great slabs, and 
foims the apparent export of the place. 

From Riighooualligiirii there is a pvgdttndee 
down to Loliagully, of which I was not then 
aware, and proceeded by the main road out¬ 
side the hills which are continuous from Kho 
for about ft miles, where a narrow gorge sud¬ 
denly appears to the right among the lofty 
hills, forming the entrance to the valley, and 
as stofiy hnd rough as can well be conceived, 
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being indeed nothing more than the bed of a 
torrent in the wet season. A abort distance 
inside the mouth of this pass there is a ver> 
fine stone howlee, 90 stars in depth : as well 
as a large monastery close by, in which reside 
30 or 40 fakeers; the founder of these was 
one Clietun Das, a rich Dclilie bunneah, who 
convinced that “ all, all on earth is shadow, 
all beyond is substance,” like Bishop Berkely. 
became an ascetic, and for 12 years, the 
remainder of his life, performed penance in a 
small Chctree or Cliapcl on the lofty pinnacle 
of Moll Kate: and by this acceptable mortifi¬ 
cation of the body, became as celebrated a 
Tapasya, as John, Anthony, Pachomius, or 
Saint Simeon Styiites wiio in tiie golden 
age of Christianity in Syria, attracted univer¬ 
sal applause anti veneration, by standing on 
one leg on a lofty pillar, like one of our 
Bengal adjutants, for about 40 years; as the 
Monkish guide informs Childe Harold in 
Portugal— 

• Lo r in yon cove flonorfoui long <IM dwell, 

In hope lo merit heaven by making earth a bell.* 

The earlv inhabitants of the globe, pressed 
on every sitlc by want, difficulties and dan¬ 
gers, seem, in their ignorance and fear, to 
have formed Lheir gods in their owu likeness; 
after their own imago— 

* G»t|* pnrthl, chanceful, 0*19*11000(0, unjust. 

Whose attribute were rage, revenge, or lust." 

They were greedy, ferocious and cruel, and 
they imagined that the gods were altogether 
such as themselves, and delighted in, and 
were appeased by gifts, sacrifices, and suf¬ 
ferings; their mythology always connected 
itself witli extraordinary facts in natural 
history und scenery; and their deities were 
supposed to reside in the most savage and 
inaccessible localities; in gloomy caverns 
and woods, on lofty peaks, covered with 
eternal snow or vomiting forth smoke and 
lire, and convulsed by earthquakes, and to 
manifest their anger and power by tempests, 
thunder, eclipses, comets, inundations, &e.; 
Pope's beautiful personification of supersti¬ 
tion must recur to every one— 

* SIih, mills! thn lielitniiiB’s bhw, ami tlmnilrr'a mrnnil, 

Wlii-n roi'.krU (lie mountniiix ami wlmn gruaiicil (lie ground. 

Slit taught tlio weak to bend, &c-* 

The magnificent cliffs, &c., of Lohngully, 
must have had “ a natural tendency to pro¬ 
duce a conviction of tiic existence and agency 
of supernatural beings ; lo quell and sub¬ 
due the spirit with a sense of its own weak¬ 
ness and insignificance, and to excite those 
emotions of awe and solemn adoration with 
which an inferior nature instinctively contem¬ 
plates the visible indications of danger unde¬ 
fined, wrath irresistible, and power uncon¬ 
trollable.” It is remarkable that while the 
secluded, wild and stupendous sites in nature 
should have been selected for the scats of 
the gods, their ministers have, for the most 
part, so ill confirmed their taste to that of 
the immortals, as to prefer and to appropri¬ 
ate to their own use the most beautiful and 
fertile spots on the face of the c^rfji, as may 


be seen exemplified in the situation pf the 
Romish Monasteries all over Europe. From 
the botilee of Chelun Das the gorge winds 
for about a mile, becoming more and more 
confined and rocky ; till at length the path 
emerges from it, and enters a valiey extending 
a considerable distance to the right and left 
towards Rughoonaihgurli and Oodehpoor. 
Nothing can surpass the giandcur of the 
scene, which now bursts on the eye of the 
pilgtim ; immediately before him rises the 
stupendous scarped front of the mountain, 
falling in a perpendicular precipice of naked 
rock fully 1,000 feet, and of noblo breadth, 
facing the N-W. The general continuity of 
the summit fine of tiiis magnificent wall, is 
broken by a rocky pinnacle, rising perhaps 
300 feet higher, and crowned by a small 
temple. The name of this pinnacle is Mol I- 
Kate, whom I take to be IheSakti or feminine 
principle and energy of Mahadava, in his 
form of Sri Horslia Deva—the god of joy ; 
perhaps the same goddess that Tacitus alludes 
to as worshipped by the ancient Germans 
under the name Malbrued, of whom our 
Saxon ancestors till very recently preserved 
the memory by the celebration of bacchana¬ 
lian songs and orgies to the honor of Mal- 
hronk- But perhaps if the word be spelled 
“ Mai Kliel," “ the field of wealth,” it will 
allude to the heavenly treasures which aro 
there laid up by the otherwise poverty striken 
hermit. Viewing these grand precipices from 
below, one. would suppose their summit to be 
Unit of the mountain, but from Rughoonauth- 
gurh the rock is >ecn to slope up from it 
gently a long waju to the true summit: from 
the plains, the precipices arc entirely con¬ 
cealed by the first range of bills, as well as 
the valley of Loliagully itself. The trans¬ 
verse diameter of this last is about } of a 
mile; in some places very stony, in other 
places well cultivated, an easy ascent leads 
to the base of the cliffs, and the sacred 
cisterns—the wells of salvation to thousands 
of Hindoo pilgrims. This valomhrosa is 
beautifully shaded by majestic burr and 
mango trees, which “ high ovcr-arclicd*em« 
bower” many elegant quadrangular edifices 
for the accommodation of the gods, priests, 
fakeers and pilgrims. There are several 
cisterns, but the one in greatest request is at 
the very foot of the cliff, and certainly ouo 
cannot look up and around him here without 
a sensation of awe. or wonder at least; the site 
is admirably calculated to nourish the super¬ 
stitious emotions which, if we judge from the 
nature of most of the Hindoo scenes of 
pilgrimage, are rife in the national tempera¬ 
ment. The chief reservoir has the title of 
Snortij-Koond ; it is spacious enough to dB- 
mit one nr two dozen people bathing at once ; 
the water is very clear, and in April was not 
above two or three feet deep, and though in 
a constant state of ebullition, is not so hot as 
to prevent small fishes from swimming about 
in it. In the middle of the day in February, 
when the thermometer was at 73' in the shade, 
it rose 10° degrees more in the water. The 
officiating priests were civil, and so liberal as 
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to make no objection to dogs being baptised, 
and washing away their sins, and that, ton, 
gratis, a privilege not conceded to the rational 
pilgrims. The Brahmuns were only anxious 
that we should not molest the baboons, pea¬ 
fowl and pigeons,'which frequent the cliffs 
and lofty trees in great numbers. The pic¬ 
turesque appearance of the precipice above 
the Sooruj-Koond, is greatlv enhanced by a 
brace of burgut trees, which have esta¬ 
blished themselves in the clefts of the rock, 
sending down tlueir roots a long sway for a 
supply of food and water, not procurable 
above. These cisterns feed a small rill, 
which flows down the valley, and is used to 
irrigate the gardens and eultivimon. There 
is another scries of warm springs called the 
Kerorce or Kurowloe Gunga, about 2 cuss 
from Oodelipoor towards the fort of Kot, 
but these I did not visit; they form a por¬ 
tion of the pilgrims circuit, and are said 
t.i he warmer than those of Ldingully. Toe 
latter, [ understand, had a temperature of 
09° at one period of the cold season. Various 
fables are current among the Hindoos ac¬ 
counting for the origin of the estimation in 
which those springs are now held; one tra¬ 
dition assures the pilgrim that their waters 
miraculously dissolved the iron fetters by 
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which one of the five Pandoos was bound by 
the victorious Kooroos near Delhi; another 
legend equally authenticated, acquaints us 
that a celebrated warrior, Pooroosh Ram, 
having slain his mother, was directed by 
Siva, as an expiation, to travel till he found a 
fountain, the waters of which would, as an 
earnest of his purification from the crime of 
matricide, melt an iron mace; a prodigv which 
was happily accomplished here, and in com¬ 
memoration of which the place has received 
its name, Lohag illy—“ the iron inelter. M Thu 
credulous and orthodox Hindoos are assur¬ 
ed, and sometimes believe, that the water* 
still possess tile same virtues, but to put them 
to the test of experiment would be to tempt 
Mahadcvn, whose temple is in such awkward 
proximity, tlint the god could hardly fail to 
hear, see and revenge the words and actions 
of so impertinent a sceptic. But the spirit of 
David Flume rests not nt Lohagullv, and 
though the Hindoo may he persuaded that 
the age of lunacies is past, it is still quite 
possible that the waters should retain their 
pristine power of purifying from sin, which 
T myself am nearly convinced they actually 
do, which myriads of weary pilgrims never 
doubted in their lives, and never will.— 
Delhi Gazette. 
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Acheen in the N. W, end of Sumatra, is the 
metropolis of a kingdom of that name in 
latitude 5 deg. *20 win. N.—A port very consi¬ 
derable for the great quantities of goods 
sent yearly thither from all parts of India; 
whence returns are made chiefly in gold- 
dust : they have camphir and snpan wood ; 
but what the whole country produces is so 
inconsiderable, as not to amount to (tie value 
of one ship’s cargo in a year. The commo¬ 
dities imported are opium, saltpetre, lice, 
gee or buffalos butler turned to oil ; and all 
sorts of cotton and silk manufactures fiorn 
Bengal. Tobacoo, onions, calico and muslin, 
especially brown and blue long cloths, and 
sallampores, with several sorts of chintz, for 
clouts, and sometimes gunpowder from 
Madras; and from Surat tiie Moors employ 
two large ships a year to import the produce 
of that country ; besides,the Chinese glut the 
market with their commodities; nor arc the 
Malays themselves wanting in trade with 
large prows to Pegu, Quedah, Jahore, and all 
theirown coasts: whence they are plentifully 
supplied with several necessaries, they other¬ 
wise must want: as ivory, becs-wax, mortivan 
and small jars, pepper, &r. This last is the 
proper growth of the Island hut notof this part 
of it. On the arrival of a abip, the Shahander 
must be applied to for the liberty to trade. At 
the great Qualas river or month, those that are 
fi*|t ashore are examined by the guards, who 
jHesently give notice of their coming, to the 


officers, whose province it is to settle the 
preliminaries ; which is only a formal oath to 
observe the articles, made between the Com¬ 
pany and the: Acheons, by Mr. Henry Grey; 
and to he faithful to the King ami country 
•luring tneir stay. This is administered by 
the Shahander, or. his chief officer’s lifting, 
very respectfully, a short dagger in a gold 
case, like a sceptre, three times to their 
heads; and is called receiving the chop for 
trade. It ought to be performed by tlio gra¬ 
vest, most knowing, and men of the best 
appearance: in consideration of the ill con¬ 
sequences, a false slop in the beginning 
might render one liable to in managing one’s 
affairs at court afterwards. The Company 
had formerly a factory here; but not answer¬ 
ing the end, it was recall’d ; to this day they 
have great privileges, which if an English¬ 
man would enjoy, ho must pass for one be¬ 
longing immediately to them. Other nations 
pay live to eight per cent, custom on their 
cargoes, as they can agree with the Sliaban- 
dor ; the way of late is so much oil Iho whole : 
But the English are at no other charge than 
the usual presents to the King and courtiers, 
amounting to sixteen or seventeen tale in the 
whole, viz., two pieces of fine cotton cloth at 
the first coming, and two more on departure 
to the King: to the eunuch that delivers the 
first present, two or three tale, and about two 
tale to him that delivers the last: for the 
four first boat-loads of goods you send 
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ashore, one tale and half as an acknowledge wherefore we ought to have our own in good 
men* for custom ; and two pieces of calico repair for that purpose. Mr. Helton has large 
of silk to the Shabander, and head nronkov or ones, and may accommodate us : but ’tis not 
chief minister of state, which arc to be deli- good to rely on courtesy. In buying and 
vered with the first present that is sent the selling, we ought to mention what catty we 
King; these give each a fat capon in return, must receive or deliver goods by, as well as 
If one would bo very exact, I am told, ’tis what rate we must receive or pay gold at, 
five tale fees, two pieces of taflita of two talc which is much oftener used in mercliandiz- 
each to the Shabander, and two mare to ing, than tins coin of the country; especially 
the head oronkoy. The next step to be made '» considerable bargains. To receive a tliou- 
Is the taking a house to land, and secure' sand pounds in gold mace would be an end- 
goods in, which may be had from eight to less trouble: comerfeil ones in silver, brass. 
Sixteen tale a month ; they are generally out and mixed metals being so common, that ’ti» 
of repair, unless by good fortune one can impossible to avoid them, tlm’ we*have one or 
meet with them just left by some other mer- two moneydHiangrrs to examine them for us; 
chant. They are raised on posts about three They judge of them by their sound on the 
foot from the ground, which the constant rains bottom of a w oodcu dish, and are so nice, tlmt 
and Hoods make absolutely necessary; fori in a hundred, they often refuse sixty, 
otherwise there would be no living in them ' which the next takes after the same manner, 


above one quarter in a year; their floors, 
partitions, and side, are of split bamboos, 
and the mid lie parts of cocoa-nut branches ; ■ 
and thatched with rushes, cocoa, or palmcto 
leaves, thick enough to keep out the wca-' 
thcr. This is but an ordinary security against 
thieves, who ate a plentiful cattle in all the 
Malay countries, notwithstanding the seve- 
rity of their laws ; wherefore the servants, or 
a »me of tlie ship’s company, o ight always to be 
on the watch, to prevent tiny designs of that 
nature on the house: besides, it-is but ne¬ 
cessary, that they be very apprehensive of 
fire, which often makes strange liavoek among 
these reedy buildings. Cur dogs arc in 
great esteem, more for the baseness of their 
natures than any exeelb-ney in them ; tlu^e 
upon the least appearance of a stranger, pre¬ 
sently set up a howling, by which means their 
masters know of the approach of their friends 
or enemies; for the houses arc joined as in 
Ollier cities, but palisadoed every one by it¬ 
self; except in two or three of the chief streets, 
wlieie tho bazar is kept, and the China ramp, 
or street where the Chinese live. Enmncuns 
live as near one another as they ca n. and t hough 
their houses do not join, yet a few bamboos 
only part their yards: whence they have 
a long street near the river wholly to them¬ 
selves. Every one keeps what fire-arms he 
ean muster in some convenient place, for his 
security, which otherwise would lie in dan¬ 
ger from the treachery of the common people ; 
notwithstanding the strictest orders from court 
to the contrary. 


leaving above half fur had;tho’ it maybe, 
whai lie has made choice of, are not a jot bet¬ 
ter than the rest: however, if any arc received 
by these fellow’s advice lliftt prove so base, as 
to be refused by every body, they are obliged 
to give good ones for lli eai j*- in consider¬ 
ation of which, they are oRofrlioncsier than 
otherwise they would be. 'Tis an easy 
matter to cheat 5 or 0 per cent, in gold dust, 
by mixing small bits of other metals wills 
it, which none but men of experience and 
judgment c,au detect: where lore 'tis advisa¬ 
ble to have one of these examiners by at ail 
receipts, who probably may discover those 
defects we over-look, and often hinder our 
being imposed on. I know not if they are ac¬ 
countable for alJL the damage we receive in 
had gold, it is but reasonable they should ; 
since they are as capable of abusing us in this 
as in money. Though gold is found hero in 
greater quantities than at any place I know, 
yet the demand for it keeps it at a very high 
rale. The current price, .lunc 1704, was talo 
7. 2. per huncall of loz. lOdwt. 21 gr. the cur¬ 
rent exchange from fort St. George is 2 pago¬ 
das a tale, w Inch is not so much by 24 fanhatns 
per bnneall as the gold will produce in the 
mint, for it uencrnlly, holds out above OjThatt, 
or 92 touch, and makes a buucall worth 14 
pagodas, .‘111 funhams, 48 cash. 

A merchant of Madras let out pagodas 1000 
at Ifi percent. Respondentia on the Stietham, 
for this place, which he received in gold dust 
itit the above rate, and lost 18 per cent, on it in 
|Malacca: betwixt which markets there is 


A thief detected, is punished with the loss often a greater disproportion in the value of 
of a member, from a finger to an arm, and gold. m 

banished to some of the Islands off the Head : _, 

Pnlo Gomes, and Pula Wary arc the chief ^ 1C c , am J. *T , , ri jnntry affords, is fonnd 
receptacles of these unfortunate wretches, amon R the Stndy Islands only, and is often* a 
whence they often geturn to the city, and are l >ro Pf r commodity lor China, where l am 
common in the -streets without hands or arms; ‘ ** serves as a leaven to ripen or prepare 

the greatest badge of infamy. Criminals for c,, . m ™ on R0, ti , a P°" ieca, ' ies ai 5 sup- 

capital crimes are frequently put to death; 1* u ’ c , w , ’ ", ,l< '' ’? V ot a hove one fortieth 
but 1 could never learn their way of proceed- I’fT* °fA' e Y a l? e °f Aeheen or Borneo earn¬ 
ing to condemnation, or execution : yet do P ,ir \ , e I in< * a •considerable quantity on 
believe them to be very expeditious after the !°. a ^ ^ or ^ anloa ■ but. could notget within 
eastern way, in them both. l,nrt * P« r .««"*■« r lh , e , P r ™* CORt ! however we 

were obliged to sell all but 12 catty, which 
Here are no boats, as at othej- pprts, to be afterward turned to a good account in Persia 
sired for unloading or shiping off goods, where we bad above four shillings a nd *jx 
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E enoe per os. for it: It is usually packed in 
amboos to keep it from the air,a pound or two 
in each. The best sort is in small bits or 
scales, very white and transparent; but the 
common is like large sea-sand in form and 
colour. We paid for the head 4$, belly 4j, 
and four talc a catty Mallay for the worst sort, 
which is above half a crown an ounce; if we 
VHhie the tale as the Company formerly did in 
their books. 

Great traders,have large ovens, or blind- 
houses to secure their finest goods in, from 
fire, which sometimes comes with that vio¬ 
lence, they have scarce time Jg> stop them 
before the flames are about theirwars. Some 
of them are as large as the common shops in 
London, arched about 8 foot high, and aro the 
only houses (I may call them) built with brick 
or stone in all the city. The entrance is very 
narrow, and three or four foot high, to which 
they have a large stone always ready fitted 
to stop on occasion: besides the common 
door that secures it against, thieves. If we 
go to buy goods, or pay a visit, ’tis much but 
they will leadus to their ovens, or ware-houses 
for assortment, or to satisfy our curiosities 
with a sight of the greater part of their wealth, 
every thing being set in the best order for 
^appearance. 

In money, 1,400 to 1,000 cash are a mace, 
or lad. English, as the Company formerly 
reckoned it. 1,500 is the number allowed in 
accounts. A. quarter of a mace is called a 
pollain or copong, imaginary., 10 mace is one 
tale. The tale is imaginary likewise, as a 
pound in England; and as IfW. per mace, 
amounts to the same exactly. This I have 
known, allowed when there has been a ne¬ 
cessity for reducing it into English money ; 
but it is a very uncertain calculation: nor 
can I think of ajuster way than l»y computing 
a liuncall of gold at the price current, which 
makes it 17s. Ad. at 4/. an ounce; the full 
value of it, considering 1 or 2 per cent, is 
often allowed for loss in melting. Seven 
mitit, and sometimes six Surat rupees are 
worth a tale, as are three dollars and half. 

The bnncall Pa. \oz. \(ldwt. l 2\yr. is divided 
into fractional parts, as } % J ^ and 5 ‘,. Some¬ 
times 6 talc weight are reckoned a buneull; 
but I never saw it used otherwise than in 
the even parts as above, 20 bunealls are 1 
catty Mallay of 30oz. \7dwt. 12 [qr. troy, or 2/ 
\oz. 13dm*. nvoirdnpoise. 200 catty Malay 


always delivered three chests to a bahar, 
which we sold for 220 tale. Madras long 
cloth of 31 pagodas per corge, sold 20 tale. 
Ditto blue for 22 tale. Ditto brown of 20 
pagodas for 17 talc. Bed Bengal taffitys for 
16 tale. Ordinary Bengal romalls of 8 pa¬ 
godas at Madias, for 5 tale per corge of 20 
pieces .* 

Money changing is a great trade, whence wo 
are sure to meet with abundance of that pro¬ 
fession at their stations up and down the 
town, especially at the corners of streets ; 
where they sit with large heaps of leaden case, 
on mntts spggad on the ground before them. 
I could never learn the profits of this busi¬ 
ness : whether they fiave so much per cent, 
of the Government for putting them o!T, nr do 
buy them of others a%a cheap rate, 1 know 
not f hut ’lis certain, their gain is very con¬ 
siderable^. else they could not keep their 
families out of it; some of them not changing 
a tale in a day. They have all sorts handy- 
craft trades among them, as in other cities ; but 
not workman enough to make any thing fit for 
exportation; the goldsmiths are such bnn- 
glcis that I never saw the least touch of inge¬ 
nuity como from their hands, though they are 
most of them Indians from the Coromandel 
coast, and Softit; where the goldsmiths work 
with the greatest curiosity and niceness ima¬ 
ginable. ^Masoning is what they understand 
least; nor are there many tailors. Ablaeksmith 
will have two, sometimes three heats to make 
a sprig of two inches long. If they arc dex¬ 
terous in any tiling, it is building ; for with 
Iramhnos they'll run up a house beyond credit: 
we stay’d here but 13 days, and in that time, 

I satUg one begun, and altqpst finished, that 
would yield nine or ten tale’ a month. They 
know hut little of.turning or carving: nor do 
I remember to have seen any thing of that 
nature about their houses, boats, or prows. 
These arc well jgpflt, and proper for the uses 
they put them toV The prows will carry four¬ 
teen or fifteen ton, and are chiefly employed in 
profitable voyages to the coasts of Pegu, Ma- 
Jaca, &e. But their flying prows aro only for 
fishing, coasting, and visiting the islands 
thereabout. Sometimes, I am told, they run 
out to the Nicobar islands, which in the long¬ 
est trip they make. These are so narrow, two 
men cannot stand a breast in the widest part 
of them ; the bottom is a long canoe, or tree 
hollow’d without a keel, the sides are raised 
with planks about 3 felt above it, bending a 


Is I bahar oi 422/. \&oz. One and half Chlnajliule inward, till near the top, where it turns 
catty is commonly reckoned 1 catty Malay, lout bell-wise. The planks within half a foot 
which brings three painl China equal to a; of each end are left as sharp as possible, not 
bahar, but should one buy alter that rate, one pointed like a wherry, but perpendicular 
should be above 26/. loser in every bahar,! an edge ; the canoe juts out beyond the other 
for three Cbiua peeui will not hold out abovei part of the vessel, and • when laden i$ quite 
396/. Thisisa very necessary caution; since! under water; the rudder is like a wooden 
I have known several suflerers, through knife, with which they steer very dexterously ; 
neglect in examining the disproportion in to keep them upright, they have out-layers on 
these weights; however,Jiere may be several each side, with planks of light wood at the 
things governed by custom, where tis in. ends of them, which seen re them so well from 
.gain to contend for the reasonable part; as over-setting, that they will bear the greatest 
■Madras, China, and Japan copper are always sea, and when an English pinnace with two 
.‘delivered four chests, of each a pecul, to* a sails will go five miles an hour, these with a 
' candy, which is 628/. for 600/. Opium is small one Will ran a dozen. 
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Europeans -often go oat in the bight to' shoot 
wild hogs, sometimes with success. Hog 
deer are common in the bazar; theso the 
country people catch in barrows in the woods; 
they are about the size of rabbits, hog-headed, 
apd shank’d and hoof’d like deer; their hocks 
are often tipt with siLvcr for tobacco-stoppers. 
In this animal is found the bitter 4>czoar, 
called Pedra de Porco Siacca, valued at ten 
times its weight in gold ; they are oftener 
found about Bencallis than any where else, 
whence the Dutch of Malacca get them in 
their trade thither. They are of a dark 
brownish colour, smooth on the gut-side; but 
the first coat being broken, they i$pcar darker 
and stringy underneath? they swim on the 
water, and by infusion only,make it extremely 
bitter: to it are attributed tho virtue# of 
cleansing tho stomach'rcrcating an appetite, 
and sweetening the blood. I have been told 
there are stones bred in the maws of the Nico ¬ 
bar pigeons not inferior to the bitlor bezoars, 
in several eases. 

Goat and false bezoar of Surat and the 
Malabar roast, arc so often called porcupine 
and monkey bezoar, that several people of 
good intelligence have confounded the one 
with the other: the porcupine bezoar is found 
in the maw of that animal among the Spice 
islands. It is reddish, and full of short trans¬ 
parent veins, something like tli?. red sort of 
marble; it is used by infusion, turns the 
water bitter; but does not waste itself like the 
bitter bezoar of Siacca : it sinks to the bottom, 
and must lie a considerable time before the 
necessary virtues can be extracted. 

The monkey bezoar is of a bright green 
colour, and bears,.p greater lustre than goat 
bezoar; it is taker! in powder, and reputed a 
very high cordial: some of them will weigh 
half an ounce, which is valued at forty or 
fifty rupees. Whereas the best oriental bezoar 
that is usually brought home fjpm Surat, called 
monkey bezoar, because of itv%ngth, is bought 
for 2} to three rupees per tola, or 6.1 to 7J 
rupees an ounce. 

There are other bezoars, as cow’s, camel’s, 
elephant’s, andbezoarde Cobra Capelin, of all 
these I brought with mo to England ; but do 
believe, what is sold in Surat for cow’s and 
camel's bezoar, is no other than a composi¬ 
tion ; however, Chinese are very fond of it, 
and prefer it to the best>goat bezoar; though it 
bears not a quarter the price in the countries, 
where they are both found. The elephant, 
and cobra-capel (or hooded, snake) bezoar is 
brought from the coast of Zanqucbar about 
Moinbas, and Mcliudc in Africa. To the foix 
merare attributed the virtues of goat bezoar; 
but being very rare, it is of greater value. 
They are bought and hoarded up by great and 
speculative men: therefore seldom or never 
to be found among the brokers in the bazars. 
Some of them will weigh niuo or ten ounces : 
but for an account of the virtues, and a 
description of the bezoar do cobra-capel, I 
recommend the reader to Mr. Tavener’s tra¬ 
vels. ^ 

Here are good serviceable little horses, 
rarely above thirteen hands; the/ afe often 
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brought to Madras, but never come to a gf6*t 
priee. 

The fruits of this country are all the sort#;., 
that afe common in other parts of Iudia,in the 
greatest perfection; as oranges, pumplenuses, 9 
mangusteens, mangoes, plainlains, cocoa-nuts, 
jakes, lymes, pine-apples, water-melions, 
pomegranates, guavas, durians &o. Yet I do. 
not think they are to be used with freedom, as. 
in more healthful places, where they die less 
delicious; a severe flux being often the 
consequence of an immoderate use of the 
fruits of this kingdom. 

Whether it is the moistness of the air, that 
renders our.bodies liable to that distemper^ 
or what else may be the cause, I know not; 
bat it is certain, there are several places 
where itis scarce known; though they live ever 
so intemperate, expose themselves to the grea¬ 
test heats and cold, and enjoy the fruits of • 
the country without the least regard to health. 
Gombroon in Persia tins'recovered those who 
have almost despaired; but I could never 
hear of any one who made his exit of that 
distemper got there. 

Tiie mould of this part of the island being 
deep and pregnaut, affords great variety of 
trees, and shrub wood for timber and bring, 
of which I know so little, that it is not worth 
while to enter ifftd ; ii particular discourse pf* 
them. Siik-cotton trees grow in the back 
and in gardens of the town. They are largo, 
tall, smooth rinded, ash Coloured, and thick 
of the fruit, which hang down from the 
boughs like so, many purses, three or four 
inches long. They grow in a more regular, 
manner than otherwees. The lower branches 
are always bigger and longer than the rest, 
shooting forth three or foyr at one height 
round the trunk ; and four qr five feet higher 
are many more; but the distance is not so 
great near the top. 

When the cotton, or rather down, is ripe, * 
the wind shakes down the pods; wherefore 
the ground is always thick of them : forit is not 
worth gathering, being of so little use as to 
bear no price in the bazar. If any one wtflfts 
a bed or quilt to be stuffed with it, he usually 
picks it up, or hires one to do it for him, 
wherever he can find it. The shell or case 
opens first near the stem, which runs quite 
through it, having on all sides rows of black 
seeds like vetches, orpepper wrapt up in the 
coUp% v wliieh nature seems to have designed ’ 
for’thfjnr preservation. 

The Natives are Malayans, who speak that 
language in perfection, which is very copious 
aqd fluent, as I havjtt it from those who.are 
rmsters of it. They are hard favoured, and, 
have flattiali faces, something after the China* 
make, but of very dark complexions; they 
oil their bodies ofton, and smell disagreeably A 
with it; their teeth are blackened by art: they 
are of a middle stature, proud and lazy, espe¬ 
cially the meaner sor^, though they are better 
set, and of stronger growth than the Indiana 
of the Coromandel coast, of whom here are so 
many, slaves to the great men.and merchants, 
that it is a difficult matter to distinguish them 
from the free subjects ;for they are treated: 
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rather like friends and companions than 
servants) by their masters, who value them¬ 
selves on their justice to, and number of them.. 
To these the Acheenes owe the greatest part of 
their husbandry in managing their crbps of 
paddy, or rice, which was hardly known on 
this part of the island, tilt these were driven 
hither by famine from Fort St. David, and 
other places on the Coromandel coast. There 
are not a sharper, wiser people in general,and 
more addicted to trade than the Malayan^, 
wherefore they' have full powcr’to exercise 
their talents, every one as his genius leads 
him, without molestation or hindrance from 
bis master; bat rather has encouragement 
and assistance in money and credit; they keep 
a just account of all their dealings, and the 
master comes in for epart of the profit, who is 
also executor at their decease. They do not^ 
live with him; but upland down the towifl 
and country in houses, and plantations of 
,their own; where they taste but little more 
of slavery than the name. Unless they prove 
ignorant, simple fellows or knaves, who are 
but one degree better.than beasts of burthen, 
and then they are made such. .1 cannot tell if 
they are obliged to be of their master’s reli¬ 
gion, which is Kfahomedanism after thq. Arabs. 
They have several mosques (which I had for¬ 
got when I mentioned lbV ovens only to be 
built with brick or stone) built with strong 
stone walls to perform their devotions in, 
where I have heard then! at prayers all the 
night long. Henpe I am apt to think there is 
no particular hour appointed for the meeting 
of a congregation ; nor dyi f perceive them 
more reserved lrf their behaviours on Fridays, 
their sabbaths, than at dther times. They are 
punctual in washing at certain hours, which 
they think also very wholesome for the 
body, even when severely afflicted with the 
diseases of the country, especially fevers 
and fluxes ;bnt aguesaVe rather confirmed than 
decreased by it. These are the distempers 
that chiefly reign here, often got by intem¬ 
perance, sleeping in the air, to the sorrow of 
nuifty a boon companion, who, in spite of 
admonition, has given himself up to riot, and 
lost bis life for a frolick. Here are great 
dews, and the air is so chilly, though near the 
lino, that I could afford to sleep in a close 
chamber on a bed, and covered with a thick 
quilt, which in an other place, of a much 
. higher latitude, would have been enqugh to 
have stifled iqe. Frequent squallsCfet/the 
driest season, make it troublesome wafkrag in 
the streets) for, being on level ground without 
stones, they are soopC^d to mortar. Thqip 
stornujare often accompanied with th under and 
lightnmg, and continue very fierce for half an 
hoar, more or less. Our English sailors call 
them suroatras, because^they always meet 
with them on the coast of this island. 1 was 
in the raids or wet season; bat from 
I have a melancholy idea of it. For 
stimeethe floods are high enough to bear 
pinnae* in the streets, and soon after too 
isllow for a canoe: jet deep enough to keep 
'.Europeans to their house*. 

Their commondressis a piece of bide ca- 



a turban, or instead of It a scdill cop,' and a 
smalt cl oat to cover their nakedness; the 
better sort wear long-drawers, and a piece of 
silk, or wrought calico, thrown loose over 
their shoulders. They go bare footed for the 
most part; some will use sandals, but they 
fjnd them very troublesome in long walks: 
a sandal is a piece of thin board, about the 
length and breadth of one’s foot, raised at 
each end with a liitle bit of wood to the 
height of our shoe-heels; and in the fore¬ 
part a small peg comes up betwixt the great 
and second toes, to keep it from falling off. 

They are at^present under the Government of 
a king, which has not been long: I know not 
if he is ruled by the t)ronkoys, as the queens 
usecLto be. These are twelve lords, who are 
all isolate in their pgpcincts; but the Sha- 
bandfer makes the greatest figure. The follow¬ 
ing is an instance of his power and authority. 

Two days before our arrival, a Moorman 
(or a Mahometan born in the Mogul's domi¬ 
nions) in the king’s servico, was accused 
before the Shabander, for attempting sodomy 
on a Malayan boy ; be was summoned once 
or twice, but refused to appear; upon this, 
half a dozen of the guards were ordered to 
bring him alive or dead ; they met him in the 
European street, half drunk, obstinate and 
unarmed, they did not stand long to convince 
him of his efrrbr in contemning their master's 
commands; but immediately cut him down 
lyilli their scimitars; he fell against Captain 
Murvil’s gate, where the blood was scarce dry 
when I saw it; had he got into the English¬ 
man’s yard, they would soaroe have attempt¬ 
ed his life, but wbat became of the business 
afterwards I know not. All dispatches and 
decisions of controversies in merchandize, are 
in theShabandcr’s commission; wherefore it is 
always advisable to keep fair with him. 

Malayans at work or play, are never dressed 
till their naked tfaggers are in their girdles: 
nor do they ever walk abroad without swords 
and targets, or other weapons in their hands, 
besides the daggers. They look on all 
Europeans with a jealous eye: I think with 
justice too, considering their neighbours have 
been snch great sufferers by them. They will 
not allow the Dutch to trade in their port, bnt 
on extravagant terms; wherefore they are 
seldom visited by them. And though the 
English havo a free trade, it is so pre¬ 
carious, as to be disputed on every altera¬ 
tion iu the Government, which of late has 
been very uncertain. 

J{Ihc following privileges have always been 
confirmed to the English, ever since Mr. Grey 
was chief of the Company’s factory. 

I. That they have free liberty to buy, sell, 
barter, tarry, or depart from Acbeen at their 
own pleasure. 

II. That they pay no other custom on goods 
imported or exported, bat the ordinary doty 
of the chop. 

III. In case of any ship-wreck in any part 
of these dominions, the subjects shall assist, 
and restore whatever!* saved to the owners, 
and none of the men be enslaved according 


lico, wrapped in a foil round their heads for to the laws of the country. 
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IV. They shall have ground for a house, smoke in buncos, as on the Coromandei oout. 

ware-house, and other con veil iencies, and li- A bunco is a Utile tobacco wrapt up in the 
berty at their departure to make the most of leaf of a tree, about tbe bigness of one'* little 
them. finger, they light one end, and drawthe amofcc 

V. In case of mortality, the goods of the through the other, till it is burnt quite up. 

deceased shall be at the disposal of the chief They are sold twenty or 'thirty in a bundle 
of the factory. at several stands in the market. 

VI. The laws of the kingdom shalL have no The king’s palace is a very ordinary piece 

power over an English offender, but Tie shall of building, which I was once near, but never 
bo tried and punished at the discretion of the within. The most remarkable things about 
chief: and in case any subject or native it are two or three elephants kept for state! 
whatsoever abuse the English, present justice these they,get from Pegu or Quedah, where 
shall be inflicted on him as he deserves. are abundance of them. I have seen fifty in 

VII. That their goods shall not be forced one garden at Madras, brought thence in a 
from them; nor returned on tbefir hands after season, valued from 200 to 800 pagodas each, 
they arc sold; hut present payment shall be Goods brought from England to this port are 
made, and they shall be assisted in recovering all the sorts that turn to account in Madras in 
debts, by such powers as shall be requisite. small parcels. A few sword blades may like- 

VIII. That no seizure be made in the wise sell well. 

King’s or Queen’s name; but current moneyi -- 

afforded for what goods shall be bought for Charles Lockyer,'worn whose book we bave 
his or her use. so often quoted, is referred to by Mnrsden, 

IX. That they exercise the Christian reli- the historian of Sumatra, as having given a 

gion without molestation, and if a subject particular descriptionof Acheen when he visit- 
scoff thereat, he shall be punished for the ed that place in 1704. .-Mr. Lockyer, as will 
same. be observed by our readers, did not voyage 

X. No English run-away to be protected in the East from a mere love of enterprise, or 

but returned by the ministers to them, and the a desire of gaining information respecting 
like to he done with their subjects. the countries he visited, but bad iu view the 

XI. That according to custom, they bring more substantial objects of trade, and seems 

their presents once a year. to have published his narrative fot the sole 

XII. That as formerly, they shall have all purpose of affording a guide to those who 

the sappen wood in these dominions, at tale might afterwards.^ visit the same countries on 
1. 4ms. per bahar. a like errand witlrhimself: and the work bas 

XIII. That such merchants as bring goods no doubt had its day, and served its purpose, 

on any of their ships, be free from paying But we think it w'ill interest the curious 
savoy, or tho 5th part of the custom, provided among our readedfeto contrast what they have 
the number of ships exceed not three every themselves seen, heard, or learned, of the 
monsoon. present state of some p f the neighbouring 

XIV. That all ships bring a letter, from the places, with which we slillvnaintain a Constant 

chief of the place from whence they came, to intercourse with the account given of the same 
tho Governor of the town: certifying they places by an eye-witness who wrote more than 
belong to the Company, &c. 130 years ago. Mr, - Lockyer does not in- 

Tbe Malayans are such admirers of opium, dulgc in many very philosophical reflections, 
that they would mortgage all they hold most and the fate of empires and revolution 
valuable to procure it." Those that use it to of events, seem to a fleet him mighty lit— 
excess are seldom long lived, which them- tic, and never to disturb or interfere*jvith 
selves are very sensible of ; yet they are no his matter-of-fact method of describing and 
longer satisfied than their cares are diverted by viewing things as they are. Had be been 
the pleasing effects of it. 1 have been told by a writer of another turn, he might have struck 
an Englishman, who accustomed himself to it a forcible and instructive contrast between 
at Bencoolen ; it is a difficult mutter to leave the earlier glories of the Acheen monarchy, 
it, after once experiencing the-exquisite bar- an d the declining state in which he found it; 
mony, wherewith it affects every part of the hut if he had compared the condition under 
body. On taking a larger quantity than orcli- vNfflh be saw that country, with that under 
nary, he found such a tickling in his blood, wdp® it existed more than 100 years before he 
such a languishing delight in every tiling he visited it, the contrast, great as it must have 
did, that it justly might be termed a pleasure been, would not, in pll probability, have been 
too great for human nature to support. ✓-■' stronger than if a traveller of these days 

Bang has likewise its virtues attributed to were to camparc Mr. Loekyer’s description 
it: for being used as tea, it inebriates, or ex- with its present prostrate condition. About 
Iiilarates them according to the quantity they 20 years ago, the son of a Penang shop-keeper, 
take. I have seen a great deal of it at Ma- whose spurious claims were supported by the 
dras, brought from Bengal: which was like government of that place, was elevated to the 
bemp in growth, leaves, seed, aud every thing throne Of a monarchy which, 300 years before, 
else; so that, I think, it could be no other, was one of the most powerful of the East l— 

Tobacoo is much used among them'; but he _ was, < however, afterwards Compelled to 
they have little or none of their own raising, resign his seat in favour of the rigfytfcl 
wherefore they are supplied with it from other prince, whom he had himself superfeppd, 
parts at a dear rate ; for want of pipes they aod who was restored .to his gmty, mainly 
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through the representation* and exertion* of 
Sir Stamford Rallies, who saw him again 
reated on the tuwnud in 1819. But his king¬ 
dom, which had tong been narrowing its 
limits, was now in a slate of complete dis¬ 
traction, a prey to petty chiefs, whom a long 
era of anarchy had emancipated from feudal 
vassalage, and his power had becomo a nul¬ 
lity. How different from those days in which 
the Kings of Achcen were receiving ambas¬ 
sadors from the most powerful states of Europe, 
who courted their friendship and solicited their 
aid—when our own Elizabeth despatched Sir 
James Lancaster in 1603, on a special em¬ 
bassy to the reigning monarch of the country, 
and wrote in commendation of the valonr and 


achievements of one of itis admirals in his 
contests with the Portuguese—from the time 
when a king of Aoheen wrote to king James 
I, imploring him to send out one of his fair • 
couiitry-womcn for a wife, and promising to 
make her son a powerful prinoe—when one 
of its kings was “infinitely rich—and con¬ 
stantly-employed three hundred gold-smiths— 
who wafpossessed of two thousand brass-guns, 
and small arms in proportion—who had a fleet 
of three hundred sails—had his palace grounds 
nightly patrolled by two hundred horsemen— 
while tlic interior was guarded by three thou¬ 
sand women—and who bad five hundred 
eunuchs in charge of his seraglio !”—Singapore 
Free Press. 


BCfLDING SHIPS IN BOMBAY. 


To Captain Sir Charles Malcolm, Knight,. attention to the subject) prepared me an cs- 
Superintendent of the Indian Navy. | tinmte of the probable cost of building a 
Sir,—The recent regulation, lor the more) similar vessel to the Calcutta, which would 
efficient control of the.dock-yards and esta- i only amount to 4,42,530 rupees; and inste-d 
btishment therewith connected, having been | of being, as formerly, 2-1,000 rupees more tha 
now one year in operation, I deem it right, to : the cost of such a ship in England,* it exhibits 
submit a few observations, for the information ! a reduction on the English cost of 2,10,260; 
of yourself and Government, hut principally ; and as it is universally admitted that a Boin- 
w'ith the view that publicity may be given to i hay teak-built ship is fifty per cent, superior 
the great reduction that In's taken place in j to vessels built in Europe, I am therefore of 
constructing or repairing vessels in the Go- j opinion, that when these facts are generally 
vernment dock-yards; and which 1 have no)known, the Bombay dock-yards will have 
doubt, when generally known, will be themore employment than they can perform. 


means of the establishment bringing in a con¬ 
siderable revenue to Government, instead, as 
hitherto, an expenseto the state. 

The principal cause of the reduction in 
building, has been through giving full effect 
to the system of contract labour (which was 
a matter of serious discussion and considera¬ 
tion by you four years back), instead of the 
former system of daily mustered labour, under 
an inefficient control, who had uo interest or 
responsibility in the speedy completion or 
eheapness of the work performed; and it was 
only the late increase to the controlling de¬ 
partment in the dock-yard, and by the super¬ 


particularly as the reduction in building for 
(he royal navy must he a matter of real 
national importance. 

As regards merchant-vessels, I*do*not he¬ 
sitate to say, that the best description of 
vessels can be built for £12 per ton, which is 
much less than substantial vessels can be built 
for in Europe ; for the hull, spars, and boats, 
of a beautiful copper-fastened schooner of 
200 tons, was launched in October last, for 
his Highness the Imauin of Muscat, at a 
much less cost than I have here stated. 

The superintending establishment (as per 
margin)) for working the steam engine, (scl- 


mtendencc of which, each separate part of a , dom oftener than a few hours once a fortnight) 
ship's frame can be put together at the real j costs the government 300 rupees per mensem ; 


value of the labour required for so doing by 
contract. 

, It is right to observe, that the presentcost 
of,timber and other materials required in 
■hip-bailding is about, fifty per cent, less 
than in 1826, which was the latest period that 
vessels of importance were built for His 
Majesty'* or the Honorable Company’s govern¬ 
ment. ' In this year the hull of his Majesty’s 
Sijpia ship Calcutta, of 2,208 tons, was com- 
Kted. ton the old system) at a cost of about 
^606 rupees, which is about 24,000 rnpees 
Sore than a ship of the some class could be 
, ; for the royal navy in Great Britain. 
With a view te ascertain the advantage that 
would arise, to His Majesty’s Government by 
constructing ships of a large class in these 
dock-yards, the builders have (after much 


and the individuals employed are also attached 
to the mint, with separate salaries for each 
department; and although Mr. Ingles, the 
superintendent (who is a highly deserving 
individual,) considers it necessary to have an 
aiiqjbtant, yet I am of opinion that the super¬ 
intendence of one person is quite sufficient 
for a simple engine on shore, that is so sel¬ 
dom worked. 

One great defect in our dock-yard, is the 
inferior quality of our iron-work, which re¬ 
quires remedy; and to effect which, 1 would 
suggest that a respectable blacksmith foreman 

* The cost of the trail of an eighty gun alitp IraUl in England, 
ii taken from Hr. Erive't publication of 183?. 

t Supcrinlenttent, Mr Ingle*. 90S 

**■. JBnderwiok..... 


Ai«i»tanJ, Mr. 
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Rupee* 300 
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be appointed exclusively to the yard, instead over the different classes of artificers; and. jit 
of the assistant-engineer; and who, incase of can only be through the agency of 'pQfsotff 
necessity, could also attend the engine when possessing such influence, that can render 
working. _ efficient an establishment where the quantity 

In conclusion, I take tins opportunity of of labour fluctuates so much, and where no 
bringing to your notice the indefatigable zeal fixed establishment is utaiulained to moet 
and exertion of the builders in introducing contingencies. 

the now system of contract work, as it would I have the honour to be, &c. 

have been quite impossible to have Effected (Signed) It. Cogan, 

it without the whole exertion of individuals Controller of the Dock-yards, 

possessing the powerful influence they do Bombay, Controller's Office, 2 6th Dec. 1834. 

„ [Bombay Courier, 


THE APPEAL-RESGENDING ACT. 


To T. E. M. Tuiiton, Esq., and such other 
Barristers at Law as have signed the Me¬ 
morial against the Repeal Act.* 

“ Swing the Law i nrn exrrrpteil uni of the middle >f moral and 
nntnnil Fliilnauphy. how should these fools have understood d, 

that have by G-> studied less in philosophy than my mule ! la 

respect of human IcununT, and Urn know ledge of antiquities and 
histories, they are truly laden with those faculties as u toad ia 
with feathers, and yet or nil this the ions ore so full, that without 
it they cannot be understood." 

The above are the opinions of the celebrated 
Pautagruel, about certain Lawyers of his day, 
more famous fora love of the jargon of their 
trade, than for a knowledge of the principles 
of Law. I beg you not to suppose that I 
would address you so impolitely, but I cannot, 
shew what sort of learning is expected of 
Lawyers when they venture, as such, to take 
part in a political discussion, inure clearly 
than in the sentence which 1 have placed at 
the top of this letter. Wilhont vcntuiing to 
say which is the most useful turn of mind, wo 
have a right to look for qualifications in 
Lawyers, who take upon themselves the 
lead in questions of state, very different 
from those whieh wo acknowledge with ap- j 
piause in the leaders of a horse cause. j 
lu the Memorial of the 2d May, pub- i 
lished in the JJurkaru, to which Mr. Turton’s 
name is Ihe first attached, you have made two 
assertions of constitutional Jaw, which are 
discreditably erroneous. The first is the right 
and privilege of. British subjects in a con¬ 
quered colony, or province, to carry with 
them their own lawslillduly altered by “com¬ 
petent authority.” This is a wrong statement, 
of the constitutional law of England, whieh a 
gentleman of ordinary reading in the history 
of his own country, would have been ashamed 
to make, and which it is unpardonable in an 
English Lawyer to have made. 

To disprove your assertion as regards a 
conquered province, as India is, I will quote 
from a very recondite authority, a book I re¬ 
commend to be looked over by gentlemen 
who wish to take a leading part in questions 
relative to the rights of Englishmen, you 
will find it, I can assure you, to the full as 
entertaining as your favourito authors, such 

* Vide pace *19 Asiatic News. • a 


: ns Tidd and Archbold, and more to the pur¬ 
pose in these mallcre-I sincerely beg you, 
before your next memorials, in the words of 
Mr. Warren, only to try it, a little of it goes 
: a great way, and will conceal, where it does 
not remote, profound ignorance. The work I 
: mean is entituled “ Commentaries on the Laws 
I of England, by William Blackstone, Esq.,” in 
the introduction to whieh yon will find these 
I words,—I cite them, as 1 presume you have 
! none of you got the book. “ Plantations, or 
j colonies in distant countries, are cither such 
I where.the lands are claimed by right of occu¬ 
pancy only, by finding them desart aud uncul¬ 
tivated, and peopling them from the mother 
country ; or where, when already cultivated, 
they have been either gained by conquests, 
or ceded to us by tatties. But there is a dif¬ 
ference between these two species of colonies 
with respect to the laws I»y which they are 
bound, if an uninhabited country and plant¬ 
ed by English subjects, all the English laws 
then in being which are the birth-right of 
every subject, are immediately there in force, 
hut with many, and great restrictions. But 
in conquered, or ceded countries, that have 
already laws of their own, the King tnuy in¬ 
deed alter and change those laws; hut till he 
docs actually change them, the ancient laws of 
the country remain. 

English Lawyers to whom I have been 
obliged to quote Blackstone, cannot take it 
amiss if I remind them of a few passages of 
the history of England. I should be glad to 
know from you what law was current at 
Calais, when it was a conquered city belong- 
ing-to the Crown of England. If the French 
Law, I beg you to point out the Proclama¬ 
tion of the! King of England establishing it. 
Guernsey and Jersey are at this moment 
under Norman French Law, but there is »uf 
Proclamation introducing it. To come nearer 
to where you now are, the Isle ot France is 
under French Law, the Cape aud the Mari¬ 
time Provinces of Ceylou ore under Roman 
Dutch Law, and the Candian Provinces; of 
Ceylon are under the Law of Buddh, being 
all places conquered by the King of Englanff, 
in all of which the laws existing in eaofta* 
the time of conquest, respectively, ,b*fi 
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remained in force, generally, and in none of 
which was there ever any proclamation issued, 
re-establishing that law' which bad neverfoV 
a moment ceased to be, ‘or abolishing that 
law which had never for a moment existed. 

In all these places British-horn subjects 
are liable to the (ex foci, whilst within its 
Ideal limits, in precisely the same manner, as 
all other persons. So yourselves, gentlemen, 
sit this moment of my addressing you, where 
not excepted by Act of Parliament, which may 
make f on subject to any law it pleases, or bp 
tie King’s Prerogative ; which may make you 
subjfeet to Boglish Law, are subject to Maho- 
toedan Law, so far as may be consistent with 
a Judge’s idea of the law of God. '* 


I make no apology for explaining the law 
to you, in a matter of constitutional aspect. 
No one need do that henceforth. 


. Having set you right as to what the Law of 
England is, I proceed to inform you that your 
assertion of the state of the law of conquest 
is not trne with regard to any European coun¬ 
try, nor any other country, except where the 
law and the religion of the people are one 
pnd the same, and consequently where the laws 
are immutable; under any circumstances, 
either by King or people. I qoote Jrom an¬ 
other author, again, in preference to refering 
you to him, as I believe he is read by no class 
of gentlemen so little as by English Lawyers. 
Montesquieu (Liv. X. C. III.) thus describes 
•the only four postible ways of treating a con¬ 
quered country : “ Un ,£tat qui en a conquis 
un autre, le traitc d’une des quatre inanicres 
nnivantes. II continue & le zonverner selou 
ses loix, et ne prend pour n que’l exercise 
du gouverneinent, politique wt civil; ou il 
lui donne nn nouveau gouvernment poli¬ 
tique et civil; ou il do truit la Socidtd ct la 
.disperse dans d’ atttres; ou, cufin, il ex- 
termine tons Ies eitoyens.” So you see 
.fliat. your law is not only bad law, but un¬ 
heard of law, impossible law; for what 
civilized nation ever did, or ever could allow 
its*uncient subjects to carry each his own 
little-atmosphere of his own law into another 
-part of its dominions subject to a different 
lavvl What English, defendant residing in 
Scotland ever dreamed that his brith-right 
was taken from him, because compelled to 
Answer a suit according to Scotch Law ? Lay¬ 
ing aside English Law, what Civilian, or 
%h«t writer on international law, cart you 
ever-have glanced, into, to have taken up so 
preposterous a notion, a notion which never 
entered the heads even *>f the Barbarian con¬ 
querors'of the Roman Empire? I do not ad¬ 
mire a Legislature Interpreting a jfoubtful law, 
bdt mbst assuredly there never was a less 
donjrtfal assertion than that of Mr. Macnagb- 
t. the other, day, when he was bid to Mfy 
a Change; «Sf. Courts changes no L«i{s: 
lita hbf those tvlio don't knpwibe difference, 
tween A Vfigand a prinoipf|p&afl doubt it. 

Your MCond-»s#*rtion which | all ode to, 
your njidf (bat 4 ; ‘WooiUMd^o& by the 
tag oan lake airqjr tita>1ip#-ii^p|t?wf a Bri 



tieh subject,: Now. for this; I have a worse 
quarrel with you than‘that you ate ignorant 
of the law which you profess to have Studied 
—Isay that you are unworthy of enjoying the 
bleJmng of being the suhjeets-of a free etmn- 
try, for holding so slavish, so exccrabteia 
doctrine. As law it is ridiculous, as a-pubKh 
principle it is detostabie. There is no such 
doctrine -acknowledged in Turkey. It is in* 
deed a solicisin, for hew can that be a man's 
birth-right, which anoth.ermsn may take from 
him at his will ! 1 will not argue it. Itmakes 
me sick to hear Englishmen, in such woeful 
ignorance of all that an Englishman ought to 
know and prize, presume to speak of consti¬ 
tutional rights and pnblie wrongs, or any 
tiling hut the mechanical trades whereby they 
earn their bread. 

And now. Gentlemen, let me entreat you to 
consider whether you be competent for the 
task you have undertaken, of leading your 
fellow countrymen in matters of legislative or 
constitutional policy. If you are too much 
occupied in the technicalities and daily 
wrangling of a Court, to acquire the ordinary 
information about the great principles of the 
law of* England, which no layman, whp 
knows any thing about his .own country, 
wants, can you be the fittest persons to show 
the rust of us the way in important political 
matters ? 

You, Mr. Turton, if you detect an illogical 
phrase iu the proceedings of a Mofussii 
Magistrate, hastily dictated after he has care¬ 
fully satisfied himself of the justice of his 
order, are used to dilate upon it with a happy 
fluency, to say that it would disgrace a fourth 
form boy, and to wind up yonr oration, by 
sayipg that such is invariably the tnannfer in 
which justice is administered by the gentle¬ 
men of the Civil Service. Row, you yourself, 
who have spent your life in your profession, 
have committed two errors in law more gross 
than could have been excused from an un¬ 
learned man, in an off-hand letter. The poiut 
about which you have gone wrong is an ele¬ 
mentary one, and besides one of extreme in¬ 
terest to a student of law. It is the first 
head of an interesting topic, with which an 
Indian Lawyer of ail others ought to have 
been thoroughly conversant. You have made 
this mistake notin a hasty speech at a Town- 
hall meeting, but iri a grave memorial to the 
Legislative body to which yon are immediate¬ 
ly subject, on a question which you have 
treated as one of vital importance* Yet you 
are the acknowledged leader of the Calcutta 
Bar; in talent, with the .exception of one 
gentleman who is not a frequenter of the 
Town-hall, there are none who approach near 
to you,—and yet yon have done this string; 
When next you meet with an oversight of a 
Mofussii magistrate, will yon not he more 
charitable? Will not all Calcutta lawyers 
henceforth be less presumptuous ? ’ Indeed, 
they are not what they think themselves. 

I have addressed you, Gentlemen, that yrfb 
might yourselves benefit by a little reflection 
and seif-examination; and I have published 
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tiiis address that the other memorialists, and 
the rest or the two hundred Europeans to Cal¬ 
cutta, who yield themselves up to be guided 
implicitly by you, and your brethren, may 
know how unsafe it is to trust you in these 
matters—for you are the gods of this our 
Israel. 

With every feeling of admiration that may 
be due to your talents, and of regard for your 
private characters, but with no respect for 
your attainments in constitutional law, or for 
your public conduct in political affairs, I 
have the honour to subscribe myself, your 
most obedient humble servant, 

Calcutta, lltA May, 1836. Amicus Cum.®. 


TO AMICUS CURIdE. 


The drove, Comarhattee, May 15, 1836. 

Sir,—S ince you first came forward in the 
present contest, I have deeply regr tted that 
six months* illness should have left me so 
wholly debilitated, that to hold my pen for 
half an hour is almost more bodily exertion 
than I am capable of sustaining. At any 
other time your gross misrepresentations of 
the Supreme Court, should not have gone so 
long unexposed. But you have now accused 
me, in no very courteous terms, of misstate¬ 
ments of constitutional law in iny letter to 
Government, for such you term it, (and I am 
perfectly willing to take the whole odium of it) 
so as to drive me to some exertion ; though I 
regret that the cause to which I have advert¬ 
ed, and my present residence ten miles from 
Calcutta, where I have not a single book to 
which I can refer without sending there, 
must delay the appearance of my answer 
longer than I could wish. 

Before ( proceed further, let me state some 
facts, which I do with the desire, that both you 
and the public may know (not merely conjec¬ 
ture) that I alone am really responsible for the 
statements or mis-statements, if there are any , 
of that letter. 1 had consulted with several 
of the memorialists before leaving Calcutta 
on the subject of a reply to Mr. McNaghten's 
letter to us, and was authorised to prepare it. 
For long after removing to this place, I did 
not in the slightest degree recover from the 
exhaustion I *liad experienced from my 
attending Aushootosh Day's trial,but when the 
time drew within a week of the day fixed for 
the re-consideration of the intended Act, fur¬ 
ther delay was impossible,and the letter which 
has excited yonr spleen was written by me 
without one book to refer to, or a paper before 
me except Mr. McNaghten’s. I never read 
over even my draft which I got copied,—I 
never even saw the copy except to sign it, 
but was obliged to send it to a friend, quite 
oompetent to detect any errors, if there had 
been such, for correction, and then with the 
signature of the other gentleman addressed 
.with me by Mr, McNagliten, it was forwarded 
,to the Government. The rough draft was 
.again re-copied for publication, and* for that 


I was obliged to have recourse to the game 
friend. I confess I do not see the great dif¬ 
ference between this, which you yourself term 
an “ off-hand letter,” and what-you call “ a 
hasty speech” at the Town Ilall; and even if 
there had been some inaccuracy of expression, 

I think under the circumstances it would not 
have been remarkable. But I eonteud that 
there is no inaccuracy of expression even, 
much less of principle. There is not one 
word stated in it, which is not strictly true 
according to the English constitution. I ad¬ 
mit that addressed to a nobleman, who has 
only just left the Cabinet of England, who is 
supposed (but I believe erroneously) to have 
been Mmsclf a barrister, it is not written in 
that elementary style which may make every 
sentence in it perfectly intelligible to the 
would-be wits and anonymous critics whom 
one may encounter in an Indian newspaper; 
but I maintain that every word is correct and 
true in constitutional principle according to 
the law of England ; and, morever, that it is 
intelligibly so to any man who does not wish 
to pervert its meaning, and is of ordinary un¬ 
derstanding. I regret much, that on this oc¬ 
casion you shonld have allowed yourself to 
be guilty of that want of ordinary courtesy 
that a gentleman generally wishes to preserve 
in liis most violent controversies. Yon have 
forfeited all claim to being treated with the 
slightest consideration, or ceremony—all 
claim to the courtesies of life, for which there 
is always room, let the quarrel be ever so 
deadly. Do not imagine, however, that I 
mean to make this any excuse for degenerat¬ 
ing into like abua% I owe too much, not to 
you, for I owe.you nothing; bat I owe too 
much to myself*to adopt a style and manner 
which, however you may have set me the ex¬ 
ample, I may hereafter regret to have fol¬ 
lowed. If my opponent was even Mr. Mac¬ 
aulay (and I am sure no man in India owes 
him any thing) I would still preserve, as 
far as possible, the tone of gentlemanly 
discussion. 

Let me, however, say, that this explanation, 
though addressed to you, in answer to yonr 
letter, is really meant for the public who are 
opposed to that execrable act which uncon¬ 
stitutionally and illegally, as I contend, 
hands over, ns, our laws, our contracts, oar 
inheritances, to the tender mercies and legal 
knowledge of Aumeens. For the memorial¬ 
ists I acted. They have a right to see that I 
hnve not placed them in a false position. 
But you being a friend to the measure, hug¬ 
ging your own infidel chains in slavish satis¬ 
faction, have no right to any explanation,— 
I only wish to see that they are not misled of 
deceived. 

Now, Sir, this is what I said, and what I 
will maintain, notwithstanding your objec¬ 
tions. “ It is the right and privilege of Bri¬ 
tish subjects in a conquered colony or province, 
to carry with them their own laws till duly al¬ 
tered by oompetent authority. Nothing lego 
than a proclamation oftbe Crown can deprive 
them ofthia their birth-right.. That rightand 
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privilege they have always enjoyed in India, 
at least since the Charter of Geo. 2nd" (this 
was a mistake, I should have said long be¬ 
fore)—“ long before there was what is called 
a Mofussil Court in existence." Against this 
yon have produced, from the introduction to 
Blackstone; a garbled passage, but one wbioh 
even in that state shews that our laws arc the 
“ birth-right " of every British subject. The 
reel passage, so far as is material, is as follows: 
I mark in Roman small capitals the passages 
which were omitted by you to suit your pur¬ 
poses. 

“ Besides these adjacent islands, our 

MORE DISTANT PLANTATIONS IN AMERICA, AND 
ELSEWHERE, ARE IN SOME IlESl’CCT SUUJECf %0 THE 
English laws. Plantations or colonics, in 
distant countries, are either such where the 
lands are claimed by right of occupancy only, 
by finding them desert aQd uncultivated, and 
peopling them from the mother country, or 
where, when already cultivated, they have 
been either gained by conquest or ceded to 
ns by treaties. And both these rights ark 

FOUNDED UPON THE LAW OF NATURE, OK AT LEAST 
upon that of nations. But there! is a differ¬ 
ence between these two species of colonies, 
with respect to the laws by which they are 
bound. For it hath been held that if an un¬ 
inhabited country be discovered and planted 
by English subjects, all the English law's 
then in being, which arc the hirth-rightg f every 
subject, are immediately there in force. But 
this must be understood with very many and 
Tery great restrictions. Such colonists carry 

WITH THEM ONLY SO MUCH OF THE ENGLISH LAW 
AS IS APPLICABLE TO THEIR OWN SITUATION AND 
THE CONDITION OF AN INFANT COLONY." 

Now, Sir, let rpe ask you your motive for 
omitting the parts which I have marked, with 
Roman capitals, and for omitting the comma 
after the words'* English laws then in being,” 
which is in the original, and by the omission 
of which the whole sense of the passage is 
altered? I omit, as you did, as immaterial, 
the passage which follows the above till we 
corim to the following : 

“ But in conquered or ceded countries, that 
have already lawspf their own, the King may 
indeed alter and change those laws ; but, till 
he does actually change them, the ancient 
laws of the country remain, unless such as 
ARE AGAINST THE LAW OF God, AS IN TI 1 E CASE OF 
AN INFIDEL COUNTRY. 

Again, Sir, let me niik you #hy did you 
omit the latter passage in Roman small capi¬ 
tals when writing upon a point of constitu¬ 
tional law relating to an infidel country, which 
this is? 

Youftl*Wer has forced me to send for one 
i books: they will be sufficient, nay your 
authority, oited by you, ougiit to hate 
jutfficient, to satisfy any one who does 
to misrepresent th^fc there was riot 
twee'nd advanced by me tha£**ras not strict- 
~ ' Bid I ever say that in a conquered 

The law* found there die* not prevail 
-r^ered by compete tit authority ? Bid 
Wy that there was no competent autho¬ 



rity to make the alteration ? No, but I did 
say, and I repeat, that it is the right and pri¬ 
vilege of British subjects to carry with them 
their own laws into such a colony.. If not, 
how can the British laws be “theirbirth¬ 
right” as stated liy Blackstone ? How other¬ 
wise are “ both these rights" (i. e. in each 
description of colony) “ founded upon the 
law of nature, or at least upon that of 
nations? Hay but little stress upon thecxccp- 
tiou of the laws of an infidel country however 
disingenuously omitted in your quotation, 
because though resting on no less an autho¬ 
rity than the resolutions of the Judges in 
Calvin's case, it has been in a great degree 
disputed (of which you are probably in pro¬ 
found ignorance) by the Court of King’s 
lJcnrb in Campbell v. Hall, Covvper’s Reports, 
201, The doctrine, however, was to n great 
extent adopted and confirmed by a decision 
of the Privy Council on theUth August, 1722, 
ns reported iii 2d Peerc Williams, 75. I give 
you the whole, which is in any degree to the 
point, that you may have whatever advantage 
you can make out of the case. 

“ If there he a new and uninhabited conntrjr 
found ont by English subjects, as the law is the 
birth-riffht of evert/ sabject, so wherever they go, 
they carry their laws with them, and therefore 
such new-found country is to be governed by 
the laws of England.” Sdly, where the King 
of England conquers a country it is a different 
consideration ; for there the conqueror, by 
saving the lives of the people conquered, gains a 
right and property in sack people; in conse¬ 
quence of which he may impose Upon them what 
laws he pleases: but, 3rdiy, until given 
by the conquering prince, the laws and cus¬ 
toms, of the conquered country shall hold 
place unless where they arc contraiy to our 
religion, or enact any thing which is malum in 
S« or are silent, for in all,such cases the laws 
(he conquering country shall prevail, Now', to 
waive the question as to an infidel country', 
idoes the reason assigned for the conqueror 
|having power to impose any laws upon the 
I conquered people affect the native-born 
i subjects of t ho conqueror.' Docs it in 
jany degree justify the depriving them of 
; their “ birth-right” when they shall he invited 
I or permitted to sojourn there ? It simply dc- 
jciilcs that when a country is conquered the 
whole body of tho people resident in that 
country, i. e. before conquest, nre the King’s 
enemies, and by the laws of conquest he ac¬ 
quires u right to give them what laws he 
chooses; this is frequently made the matter 
of trcaty, or of stipulation, on surrender. If 
there is no treaty, no -capitulation, and the 
King, or his officers to whom his authority is 
delegated, arc silent upon the subject of the 
laws which shall for the future prevail, the 
existing state of things, as found by the con¬ 
queror, continues to prevail, and the conquered 
people tacitly retain their own laws, as they 
do every thing not agreed to he given up. 

Bat to tins even there are important except* 
tions. The laws relating to the allegi¬ 
ance of life conquered are from tho naturo 
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of things altered. The laws of the conquer¬ 
ing; country relating to Colonial Navigation 
aqd Trade, and to the abolition of Slavery or 
Torture, instantly extend to tbe conquered 
province. . The conquering force. Naval or 
Military, Is stilt-governed by the Mutiny Act. 
Is the birth-right of tbe private subject alone 
to be violated? . 

The King may impose new laws when he 
will; and the moment the retention of the 
colony is so far determined on, that British 
subjects generally are allowed to resort there, 
so soon does the “ birth-right" of a British 
subject come into operation, and those rights 
which are founded upon the law of nature, 
or at least upon that of nations," must be 
protected. It is needless to tell me that the 
King is not bound to protect them,. He is so 
bound. His prerogative is given to him for the 
general benefit of his subjects, and as to all 
conquests by the ninther-cuuntry, tiie Britisli 
Parliament has the power of legislation, if 
those rights “ which nntural-born subjects 
acquire by being born within the King’s Icgi- 
nnee, and can never forfeit by any distance 
of place or time” (9ec Black. Com. B. 1. c. 10) 
are capriciously violated or improperly neg¬ 
lected. Let it not be said that this trenches 
on the King’s prerogative to grant by treaty, 
dr at liis own free will, such laws as he may 
consider best soiled to the circumstances of 
the conquered country. No such thing. I 
admit tiiat different conquests, according to 
their nature, position and circumstances, call 
for different applications and extensions of 
the right. The Danish and German Fisher¬ 
men and Pilots on Heligoland (its only in¬ 
habitants) might bo oppressed and without 
any advantage, by the introduction of Eng¬ 
lish commercial and other Inw. Had it con¬ 
tinued to be, as it was at its capture, the Ma¬ 
gazine of British manufactured articles, tmj 
smuggle in despite the Berlin and Milan de¬ 
crees those commodities into the continent— 
still more had it become a licensed and avow¬ 
ed free port and emporium of British Com¬ 
merce, it might have called for the extension 
of the “ birth-right” of British subjects, so 
far as to encourage and render them (to their 
own feeling) secure in the promotion of the 
objects of the British Govcrment: whilst the 
barren and military rock of Gibraltar, with all 
its originnl Spanish population, its mixture 
of French, of Dutch and Genoese, its nunnery 
and convents, affords an instance of the im¬ 
possibility of carrying on trade and commerce 
for any length of time without a civil Go¬ 
vernment:—within 18 years of its first cap¬ 
ture, the British inhabitants, being then only 
about 900 out of about 6 or 6,000, petitioned 
for a Mayor, Alderman, and Council and a 
civil Court, whilst the Spaniards, Dutch, and 
Genoese were each governed by their own 
Consuls and Lawyers. From that lime to the 
year 1830, the British law, though in a con¬ 
quered country, more or less prevailed. In 
1830 a new charter was granted, and the Eng¬ 
lish laws, through an English Judge, and a 
7ni3r in criminal, and three asscssqra»in civil 
eases, are now ipore fully established. 


IS*? 

The principle for which I cohtoadf ' 
supposes that the King will act upon tW 
known*' birth-right" of hta subjects, whe*W 
not prevented by previous treaty and condi¬ 
tion, or some other controuling necessity. 

This, I say the King; of England has always 
done, from the earliest times down to the 
latest. I admitted a competent authority to 
alter the law. That competent authority 
differs at different times and under differ-, 
ent circumstances. In the first instanee, 
before actual conquest, treaty or the articles. 
of eapitulation, (perhaps itt effect the same 
thing) may give to the conquered people their 
own laWe, which they would also have if the 
King were silent upon it, until he by his 
prerogative, by proclamation alone (I repeat 
the error if .it be one,) or it may be by the 
advice and with the assistance of parliament, 
gave them new laws. He might, before the 
interference of parliament, delegate this power 
to the Government; he might vest it in a legis¬ 
lative assembly ; he might, though it is to be 
hoped that iK^vill not see much encourage¬ 
ment for the experiment being repeated,—vest 
it in a legislative council with closed doors, 
appointed by a corporate company, but paid 
by the conquered people: ail these, acting 
within the scope of their authority, would be 
competent to give fresh laws, bnt until the 
laws o£ the country were so altered, the* 
“birth-right" would remain, and mtist be ad¬ 
mitted. No King would dare, without just 
rpason assigned, to violate it. If a treaty or’ 
capitulation fixed the^terms of conquest, by 
which their own l^qrs were to continue, the on¬ 
ly laws in force throughout the country, this 
would be an alteration by competent authority, 
a voluntary self-restriction ef the natural pre¬ 
rogative, and British subjects resorting there 
could not carry with them their own laws. 
Nor would they have reason to complain. 
Resorting to a conquered country that had 
made such a stipulation, the.condition on 
which it consented to transfer its allegiance, 
(for on the conquest the inhabitants fron^ho 
King’s enemies become the King’s subjects, 
though Mr. Lheke argues that allegiance 
gained only by conquest may be justly thrown 
off when the conquered become strong enough 
to do so) the British-born subject must con¬ 
sent to make a sacrifice of his rights corres¬ 
ponding to that which the King made, as one 
of the incans to obtain without further blood¬ 
shed an accession oNerritory and subjects to 
the crouu) and country, and in such a ease be 
voluntarily subjects himself to foreign, and 
it may be. to him odious, laws, probably for 
’some real or expected advantage of which he 
is willing to pay the price. 

I admit also that where any known law 
Sties prevail in a ceded or conquered country, 
and no exception exists for a British subject, 
and it cauncg jbe doubted in an independent 
kingdom, suOTas Scotland, as put by you. 
which has nothing whatever to do with .1 
subject, like your other European hiettriW; 
cases, that he mult, as any other membdr q? 
a community, submit tb the laws as Ills flnds 


a b 
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them j hot that is nothing to. tbe qmition.: 1 will now shew yea that this right has 
Has be a right when he gees to settle in a been admitted and noted upon from the ear-, 
conquered colony, to expect and require, if 'Heat times in English history to the latest- In 
no treaty stands in the way, to take with him doing so I will aisp shew you that your se» 
his “ brith-vight !*' There rnay be an ohjec- cond accusation against me of a want of con- 
tion to altering laws in a conquered colony stjtutional knowledge, in imputing to the 
during war. It might obstruct the negotia- King a power by virtue of his Prerogative to 
tions for peace, of which the restoration of all legislate for a Conquered Colony by mere 
conquests is frequently a principal condition, proclamation, ought to recoii on .yourself. 
Pending any uncertainty of its restoration. That he clearly has that power, and that such, 
the King of England might well hesitate has been determined by tbe Court of King’s 
to alter tbe lews of any conquered colony. [ Bench after the fullestargumentandenqui- 
his may be a sufficient political reason lor ry. I will then establish the truth of what I 
postponing the establishment of the right j asserted and still assert, that this right of be- 
but this again has nothing, to 40 with the ing judged by English law has been actually 
question. Does it all alongexist, ilidragh in'ndmitted and enjoyed in this country under the 
abeyance? I say it docs. Has he, when ail.authority of the drown of England, not mcre- 
uncertainty is at an end, when, the country is ly since the Charter of Geo. 2, but long be- 
lipld out as a resort for British subjects, (whe-i fore. You say that me and you (you must ta¬ 
tter under restriction or hot, is immaterial,) chide yourself ) and the rest of Englishmen and 
a right to expect that this “ his birth-right,” Scotchmen, and Irishmen in India , are now, (I 
his own laws so far us they arc applicable presume you do not mean to rely on Macaulay’s 
will be conceded to him? 1 say he has. 1 “ Mack Act”) subject to Mahomedan Law so far 
You will allow me to point out to you that 7 s may be consistent with a Judges idea of the 
you are the person in crrbr in not distin- l|? w & <? 0(l 1 cil you, wo are not subject to 

* - _ . .. . . . _ , I 11A \ 1 alintnmaHnn lour nnrl maw/io irura nttrl 


’which I rnnintained and now maintein are V“ l«**«rMalmmmed, •?■*■'■«•»*** Ma¬ 
th® « birth-right” of British subjects in all *»™medans. M hat may be the most fitting 
colonics, that cannot be needlessly violated ! a £ for you, whether that under which the 
withenl a corresponding violation of the ]” fid «> 8,!lves .°f I . a Mahommedan despot have 

principles of the constitution. ! v . ed u " c, '' , ,zed or tl ! at wh,e * Bri " 

r tish subjects at home or tihumagencrally con- 

I will now refer you to the opinions of sider their pride and boast, it might not be 
some “ fcatherless Toads” on the same point; so civil for me to say. I must then notice 

..... _ 211 £_ 1 a., a__ a _ s. :cu..i __ „i..a .....__ ... 1 _ 1 4 . 4 _ at ___ 


have erred in company with three suck men a just appellation consistently with courtesy, 
as Lord Camden, Charles York, and Lord El- ‘I might pc-ihnps apply to yon what was said 


leuboro will he no disgrace. If F could ever of a much greater man: “ The Honorable 
liope to attain such legal reputation as ad- Gentleman has drawn on his memory for bis 

'_4.1 -_ _ r 41 1 a. a. 1_ _.1 __ 1 • _ •_• 42.._ t • 1* a _ is 


hcres to tbe memory of the least of, those wit, and upon his imagination for his facts.” 
ihite great men and constitutional Lawyers, As to the tiist point, namely, the way in which 
I should think I had reached an eminence British laws have been introduced into con- 
that men might well look up to with envy quered countries; ict us take the conquest 
and admiration. The only possible slur upon of Ireland, as one of the mpst ancient and 
the character of any, is the defection of C. most important of English conquests, or co- 
York from his party, which lie expiated by Ionics—what says your friend Black'sUine as 


York from his party, which lie expiated by Ionics—what says your friend 
his suicide before even liis patent of peerage to this? 
on being made Chancellor could be sealed. 


.. i?M.i!.ii a n>iniivA i.. „,:ii i “The inhabitants of Ireland are, for the 

sSkSks « a: 

2* , .22SJ?"rSS. iK".'.?. 1«?‘ "f !>!-y Kl»* II., ,r, 111. S.conil ; and 


ac m. .1 i... »» ii ny wing iienry tue neconu ; ana 

lfJl ilith it H?n the ltt,rs •’f^gUnd were then received and sworn 

ikL^'1 J'V* tl>b y the Irish nation, assembled at the *ou.i- 


Jand. 
your |f a 
nies.” i 
afterward 

Atoomm 


piads Lord uamden, and u. X orK, then 

n!f!r -.^ Cit0r ® eBera *» ** ®* e I"’ conform to, and lie obliged by, such laws .as 
Mfocinot/rown. the superior state thinks proper to prescribe,” 

fjb a place occupiedby th* King’s troops, ' 

pmbjects Of England, wfettld ^Impliedly “ At tbe time of this conquest the Irish 
|y we law of England trith them.” So wore governed by what they called ihe Sre- 
h Lhrd fl l i enboro is the King y. Fr amp ton, lion law, so styled frpm the Irish name 4f 
East, Yy - n -7 - ;; judges, *who were de'mfmSnated Brehon.s." ' ' 
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'-** But Kinp Johnv'in the twelfth year of his 
reign, went into Ireland, and carried over 
with hi in many able sages of the law; and 
there by hit lettert patent, in right of the domi¬ 
nion o'f conquest, is suit! to itaveordnined and 
established that Ireland should be governed 
b) the laws of England, which letters patent 
Sir Edward Coke apprehends to have been 
there confirmed in Parliament !” The latter 
supposition is clearly nn error,as I shall have 
occasion to show befo.c I have finished this 
ItMler. 

The case of Ireland is perhaps more com¬ 
pletely in point with this country than any 
other part of the King’s present dominions. 

It was partly conquered by the King’s troops 
mid partly acquired by treaty with, and from 
the dissensions of, its native Princes. We 
see then that there the Kings of England, when 
thev had conquered the country and settled 
their own subjects in it, again and again pro¬ 
tected them in the enjoyment of their “ biilli- 
right.” In the Ameiiuan colonics, almost all 
acquired by conquest and driving out the na¬ 
tives, or the original European settlers, the 
name thing look place. No sooner did they 
become the abode of Englishmen than the 
English Ians, and English constitution, were 
secured to them—mostly by letters patent or 
commissions from the King The laws and 
religion of C tnuda were to a certain extent 
preserved to them by capitulation and treaty, 
but the British laws, both civil and criminal, 
were introduced in 1703 by prorlamali n, toge¬ 
ther with that essential "part of them, the 
Habeas Corpus, and Trial l»v Jury. In 1791 it 
was by act of Parliament divided into the two 
coluines of Upper and Lower Canada and a 
representative Government given to each 
province. 

Without attempting minuteness in describ-” 
ing the present Colonies of England or their 
respective Governments, it will be saifieient 
to say that they now are about 30 in number, 
exclusive of the, military establishments ol 
Gibraltar, Malta and Heligoland, and the 
Eust India Company's possessions. Out of 
these I believe at either govern themselves 
by means of assemblies ('the most usual, the 
most constitutional, ami the best mode of! 
conferring on Englishmen their own laws, 
and their own freedom) which are generally 
bound to pass “ no laws that are repugnant 
to the laws of England,” or “ to make laws 
ns near as may be consonant to the laws of 
England,” or are governed by the British 
Parliament. The latter are 3 in number, 
Newfoundland, New South Wales ami Van 
Dieman’s Land. The six which are partially 
Subject to Foreign laws arc British Guiana, 
(three farmer Dutch Colonies) Trinidad, St. 
Lucia, the Isle of France, the Cape of Good 
.Hope and Ceylon; every one of which by 
their articles qjjtaapitulatiou (unless my me¬ 
mory deceives me) stipulated for this (for such 
It was to them, Dutch, Spaniards and French) 
immunity. The treaty of Vienna, I think also 
confirmed the several capitulations jo# certain 
extent. But in each and every of these colonios 
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with the exception of the Isle of Fridttd; 
have fresh charters been granted greatly mo¬ 
difying and altering the original lawtf.laftd 
even the Civil Government, introducing either 
a constitutional or modified trial by Jury, and 
abolishing most of the previous Foreign 
Courts. Such is the charter, whieh fat 
the purposes of administering justice with¬ 
in their territories, consolidated British 
Guiana, Trinidad and St. Lucia, of June 1831. 
The charter of May 1832 for the Cape and that 
of February 1833 for Ceylon. There has been 
also a charter for the Mauritius, but that has 
introduced comparatively little alteration in 
substance. Nowifi have shewn that whilst 
the “ birth-right” of the English laws is uni¬ 
versally admitted in theory to be the right of 
Englishmen, a principle laid down by the 
most eminent writers, sanctioned by the first 
legal authorities, and confirmed by legal 
decisions—when I shew, moreover, that it 
4vax the course adopted in the most important 
and one of the earliest of our conquests; that 
in the ease of our North American colonies 
which wc lost, and in 24 out of 30 colonies 
which wc now retain, the privilege of the 
same “ birth-right” has been acted upon, it 
would seem little more remains than to fill up 
the intermediate chasm. For this purpose, 
and to shew at the same time that though the 
Ksng cannot within the reaim of England 
govern by Proclamation, yet he can so govern 
in a conquered colony, even to the imposition 
of taxes on a British-born subject, I will 
cite the case of Cambell v. Ilall from CowperA 
Reports. This wgg the case of the Island of 
Grenada, which was taken by the King of 
England in open war from France, and yield¬ 
ed by capitulation in February 1762, and was 
formally ceded by the treaty of Paris, Feb. 
17C3. The capitulation provided that they 
should he governed hy their laws till his 
Majesty’s pleasure should be know'n. That 
as by the surrender they would become sub¬ 
jects, they should enjoy their properties, and 
have the same privileges as his Majesty’s 
other subjects of the British Leeward IslShds. 
The Roman Catholic religion was preserved 
to them »s far as the laws of Great Britain 
permitted, and such of the inhabitants as 
chose to quit the Island were allowed. 18 
months to dispose of their effects. 

Jty a Proclamation under tli e Great seal, 7th 
October 1763, the Kingpnblished and declar¬ 
ed that he had by lehert patent given express 
power and direction to the Governor of that 
colony (amongstothers) to summon and cad, 
so sm>n as the state and circumstances if the 
colony would admit, genernl assemblies U0 
used in the Colonies and Provinces of America 
under his immediate Government, and had 
given power to the Governors with the oon- 
sebtof the Council and the representative*of 
ike people to be summoned ns aforesaid, to 
make, constitute and ordain laws, statutes and 
ordinances for the Government of the colony 
and inhabitants “ at near at may be agreeable f 
the laws of England” and under such regttii- 
I lions and restrictions as were used in QftrnjAgpr 
I colonies. Thu Proclamation was made undCr 
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niwitol ikt It mould greatly contribute to 
tke> speedy settlement of Grenada, that “ oar 
Jpvteg subjects *houtd tie Informed of oar 
paternal tare for the security of the lihertiei and 
properties of those who are and shall become 
inhabitants thereof.” Another Proclamation 
reciting a surrey and division of the Island 
into allotment* and an invitation to purchasers 
4n terms mentioned in the Proclamation, was 
published on 20th March 1764. 

On the Oth,April 1764 letters patent were 
fronted to General Melville, with power to 
eumtnon assemblies in the terms of the Pro¬ 
clamation of October. Or the 20th July 1764, 
letters- patent were issued by the King, by 
which it was declared that the King by virtue 
of hit Prerogative had directed that from the 
September following 41 per cent should be 
cdHeoted on all commodities, the growth, qf 
the Island shipped from it, in lieu «Sf all cus¬ 
tom* and duties theretofore collected under 
the' authority of the French King. ' $ 

Two points arose, 1st whether if the letters 
patent of July 1764 had been made before Jhe 
Proclamation of October 1763, the King cop,Id 
exercise each a legislative power over a conquered 
country. 

2nd.—Whether If he had such 'power he 
could exercise it .after the Proclamation of 
October (763 or bad thereby divested himself 
of it. 

These points were argued four times in the 
.Court of King's Bench. 

Several propositions were stated by Lord 
-Mansfield in delivering the Judgment of the 
Court of King’* Bench, and I wijj give tliehi 
to you because they bear greatly' upon both 
four points of accusation, and as you may 
think some of them in your favor, I will give 
them without any garbling, or keeping hack, 
ao as to suit only my own argument: bdtfor 
the nse of a gentleman who cannot keep in 
'View the difference between the prerogative 
*f the Crown and the natural rights of the 
people, the liability of the conqueredfend the 
just claims of the natural born ^subjects of 
the conqueror, 1 shall take?' the* liberty of 
adding a few comments, shewing what these 
propositions do not determine. 

“ 1st. A country conquered by the British 
'trims becomes a dominion of the King in right 
of his Crown ; and therefore necessarily sub¬ 
ject to the legislature, the Parliament of 
Great Britain. This defes not determine that 
the King before the interference of Parlia¬ 
ment, and before he has parted with thejight 
of legislating for the conquered country! may 
not exercise that right by mere virtue of his 
prerogative by proclamation —which it was 
. determined in this ease he coaid exercise. 

* “ The 2d is, that the conquered inhabitants 
enee received nnder the King’s protection, 
’become subjects, and are to be universally 
chbudered in that light, not as enemies or 
altene.” But not British born subjects, who 
havg bay privilege by “birth-right." They 
ar« the ante-nati whoso privileges differ much 
tfrom those of the post-nati. See the distinc¬ 
tion,4wcw,4fe Cahritfs case. „ 


“The3d,that the articles ofcapitulation 
open which -the country is surrendered, and 
the articles of peace by whieh it is oeded, are 
sacred and inviolable according to their true 
intent and meaning." This requires ns 
comment. 

“ The 4th, that the law and Legislative Go* 
verment of every dominion, equally affects ail 
persons and all -property within the limits 
thereof; and is the rule of decision for ail 
questions which arise there. Whoever pur¬ 
chases, lives, or sues there, puts himsoif un¬ 
der the law of the place. An Englishman in 
Ireland, Minorca, the Isle of Man, or the 
plantations, has no privilege distinct front 
the natives. 

But it must be observed that an English¬ 
man in Ireland, and iu the plantations, had at 
that time his man laws, his own constitution. 
Tliat the laws of the Isle of Man are founded 
on the''same principles as those of England, 
Lgnd differ chiefly in outward form, and that it 
is an ancient fief of the kingdom, or was 
claimed as such by the Kings of England. 
A* to Minorca, its own laws were secured to 
it by the articles of capitulation, which the 
preceding resolution declares to be inviola¬ 
ble. But this resolution docs not determine 
that as to many things the privileges of differ¬ 
ent classes of subjects (not clashing with 
each other) may not be preserved to each. 
In Gibraltar, fur 18 years and upwards 
after its first conquest, the Spaniards, 
Genoese and Dutch, were each governed by 
their own Consul, their own laws and their 
own lawyers, (subject, however, to the martial 
law of an English garrison) and I shall pre¬ 
sently shew tliat in this country of India for 
110 years the British laws have prevailed (nearly 
50 of which they were administered by the 
jObmpipiy) in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, 
the latter haviug been part and parcel, or at 
least held in socage, ofthe manor of Greenwich 
for nearly a century lunger. Whilst as to 
British subjects their own laws have prevailed 
for an equal length of time. It is indisput¬ 
able that since 1773, (I think equally 
so that since 1726,) the British laws, 
civil and criminal (such as have with a 
few exceptions prevailed during the same 
time in England) have been extended as to 
British subjects to every part of wliat tho 
Comply term “ their territories"—from tiie 
northern- most point of them to Cape Comorin, 
from Dacca to Bombay. During the same time 
the Mahoramcdans (the former conquerors) 
have held and enjoyed their laws, and the 
Hindoos (the ever conquered) theirs. 1 know 
of no evil which has ever arisen from this. 
I know of no complaint whioh Hindoo pr 
Mahommedan ever made of this. The rights 
of none bate ever clashed with these of toe 
other. 

“The fifth, that the laws of a conquered 
country continue in foree, until they are al¬ 
tered by the eonqneror: the alurard exception 
as to Pagans, mentioned in Calvin’s ease, 
shews tbe«universality and antiquity of the 
maxim. For that distiBOtioB-eOoid not exist 
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beforCthe Christian #ra; ahdin all probabi¬ 
lity arose from the mad enthusiasm of the 
Croisades. In the present ease (Grenada) the 
capitulation expressly provides - and agrees, 
that they shall continae to be governed by 
their own laws, until his Majesty’s further 
pleasure be known." 

- At the time this judgment was delivered 
•the Company’s large infidel acquisitions had 
been a subject of much discussion and oppo¬ 
site claim between the King and Company in 
Parliament. The value of an infidel country 
in which it was thought dangerous to alter 
their laws, might not be without its weiglil 
in the decision, or rather in the utterance of 
this obiter dictum, for it is after all nothing 
more. On the other hand go to the principles 
of a Christian Government, and a Christian 
King, and kingdom. If Christianity is part 
and parcel of the English law and constitu¬ 
tion, though it may tolerate the exercise of 
any religion, so long as it is practised inoffen¬ 
sively, can it, ought it, lucri cansi , to tecognias 
laws contrary to its principles, opposed to its 
propagation, and inimical to its founder? 
What a commercial country, placing a por¬ 
tion of its interests under the management of 
a Company of adventurers, may choose to 
concede or submit to—what the anri sacra 
fames may induce them to swallow, I do not 
know—but. it is quite clear, according to the 
principles by which India has been won and 
held, that idolatry, that a numberless plurali¬ 
ty of deities, that Juggcrnaiith’s car and its 
human sacrifies, to say nothing of alleged 
human sacrifices elsewhere, even as it is said, 
in Hindoo temples within 3 miles of the 
Governor-General’s Palace, can all be swal¬ 
lowed and digested by the East India Com¬ 
pany if sufficiently gilt. Mind I give no 
opinion on tlie expediency of thus conceding, 
and I am decidedly in favor of tihiversAl 
toleration; but I am contented to go back 
to a period much within that of the esta¬ 
blishment of Christianity for the founda¬ 
tion of the British Constitution, and I main¬ 
tain fearlessly (even against the authority 
of Lord Mansfield and the Court of King’s 
Bench) by the side of Sir Edward Coke, 
that his exception in Calvin’s case of the 
laws of an infidel country, is more conso¬ 
nant with the mild, pare, and unselfish doc¬ 
trines of the Christian religion, more suited 
to the moral dignity of a country that" makes 
Christianity a part of the law of the land, 
than the seeking after any advantages' of 
wealth or power at the sacrifice of principles 
which we are taught to believe are of essenti¬ 
al importance to our eternal welfare. 

“ The 6th, and last proposition is, that if 
the King, u and when I say the King, (Lord 
Mansfield loquitur) I always mean the King, 
without the concurrence of Parliament has a 
power to altor the old and to introduce new 
laws in a conquered.country; this legislation 
being subordinate, that is, subordinate to his 
-own authority in Parliament,-he cannot make 
any new change contrary to fundamental 
principles: he cannot exempt as inhabitant 
: from the particular dominion: us for instance, 
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from .the laws of trade, or from the power/of 
Parliament, or give him- privileges exclusive 
of bis other subjects; and < so -in -many othet’ 
instances which might be put." But if hi 
gives their own laws of marriage, inheritance 
and contract to the conquered people lie may 
also give their own in similar cases to bis sum', 
jents. It goes on to say. “ But the present 
change, if it had been made before the* 7th 
October, 1763, would have been made recent^ 
ly after the cession of Grenada, by treaty, 
and is in itself most reasonable, equitable, 
and political ;’fqr it is .pulling Grenada, as to 
duties, on the sam^ footing with all the Bri¬ 
tish Leeward Islands. If Grenada paid more 
it would have been detrimental to her ; if 
less, it must be detrimental to the other Lee- 
'ward Islands : nny. it would have been carry¬ 
ing the capitulation into execution, which 
%ave thepeoplc of Grenada hopes, that if any 
new tax was laid on, their ease would be, the 
fame with their fellow-subjects in the other 
Leeward Islands. 

Tips only question then on the first point 
Is, 'Whether the King had a power to make 
mjeh change between the 10th of February, 
r?63, the day of the treaty of peaco was 
signed, and the 7th October 1763? Taking 
these propositions to be true which I have 
stated ; the only question is, whether the 
King had of himself that power? It is left 
by the constitution to the King’s authority to 
jgrant or refuse a capilulalion : if he refuses, 
and puts the inhabitants to the sword, or 
exterminates them, all the lands belong tohim. 
If he receives the inhabitants under his protection 
and grants them theti-prapertg, he has a power 
(o fix such terms and conditions as he thinks 
proper. lie is intrusted # with making the 
treatJP of peace: he may yield up the con¬ 
quest, or retain it upon what terms lie pleases, 
llheqp powers no man ever disputed,"(this 
wqs 'reserved for a flourish of amicus curia) 
“ neither has it hitherto been controverted 
that the King might change part or the whole 
of the' law or political form of Government 
of a conquered dominion.’' This is pittting, 
it on preel.selytAlie same grounds as the ease 
in Peere Williams—the right to deal with the 
conquered as he pleases, from the mercy and 
protection lie -extends towards them. This 
can give him no right to deal capriciously 
with his own subjects and to deprive them 
of a “ birth-^jght.” 

Lord Mansfield then goes into the history 
of the conquests made by the Crown of Eng¬ 
land. 

,t% The conquest and the alteration Of-the 
laws of Ireland have been variously And 
learnedly discussed by lawyers of groat fattfe, 
at different periods of time: but no man ever 
said, that tlie change in the laws of that coun¬ 
try was made by the Parliament of England 
no man ever said the Crown could not do>\ 
The fact in trutbf after ail the researg<j£ • 
which have been made, comes oat ' 

be, as it is laid down by Lord Chte^?«;J© 
Vaugham, that 1 reland received the JAMQQjw 
land, by the charters and atrpimandf*™ 

King jolin, Henry 3, and be wifS v ,t .. . v 
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** The dukedom of Acquitain,” says Sir 
Edward Coke, in Calvins ease, “ whereof 
Gascoigne was parcel, and the earldom of 
Poitiers, came to King Henry the second by 
the marriage of Eleanor, daughter and heir 
of William the duke of Aoquitain, and earl of 
Poitiers, which descended to Rich. I., Hen. 
3., Dd. 1., Ed. 3., Ed. 3. 

“ Gnienne was another part of Acquitain, 
add came by the same title to King Henry the 
second, namely, by marriage, and continued 
in the actual possession of the Kings of Eng¬ 
land by ten descents, viz. from the first year 
of King Henry the second; unto the two and 
thirtieth year of King Henry the sixth, which 
was upon the very point of three hundred years. 
King William the first brought the dukedom of 
Normandy with him, whicli by five descents 
continued under the actual obedience of the 


respect of Calais. Guernsey and; Jersey r 
though nothing to the purpose of your accu¬ 
sation, is to have procured for you some in¬ 
formation of which you were evidently before 
destitute, and which it is to be hoped wilt, 
enable you for the future to browze with a 
greater degree of‘personal dignity iu com¬ 
pany with Pantagrtiel’s mule than,you could 
have ventured heretofore to indulge in. You 
arc hardly much more correct in your wan- 
dciings to tiie Capo, the Isle of France, and 
Ceylon. To take them in the order in which 
you give them. The Isle of France is not un¬ 
der French law—hut under four out of five of 
the nudes de Napoleon—and in criminal cases 
subject to the criminal law of the French mo¬ 
narchy before the Revolution. The island 
i capitulated 3d December, 1310. By the oapi- 
: tulation it was stipulated that the property 


Kings of England, and in or about the 6tli. ^ ,e inhabitants should be. respected, and 

year of King John, the crown of England lost they should preserve their religion, their 
the actual possession thereof, until King taws and customs, tty a Proclamation , 5 th 
Henry the fifth recovered it again and left it to .* December, 1810, it was declared that the rules 
King Henry the sixth, who lost R in the 28th1 hrtbosto observed for the administration of 
year of his reign.” Let me here remind voq that c 'vil Justice and Police, should be preserved, 
as part of the Duchy of Nor,dandy the King* of i and that the lairs and usayes m force up to that 
England have held Guernsey ...Jersey, Sark j <% should also he continued. So much for your 


assertion that in untie of these planes was 
there any proclamation issued re-establishing 
the law. There was ar least a proclamation and 
an “inviolable’' capitulation, continuing the 
law,-^altering therefore the laws which pre¬ 
viously were the “ birth-right” of British 
subjects, and I believe that at the Cape, that 
is my recollection, there was a similar capitu¬ 
lation and a similar procluORttion; also at 
Ceylon in the Maiitime provinces, hut that 
was a little before my political memory com- 
The latter, however, was acquired 
by, and first annexed to, Madras. In the 
Candian Provinces there was a regular agree¬ 
ment entered into between the Governor, Ge¬ 
neral Brownrigg, and the Candian Chiefs, and 
a subsequent proclamation. But he it reeol- 
., . - . .. .... looted that in all these Colonics their original 

' Z Jl *" 9 Iia '« ,)ecn ^eatly affected by the late 

ll.uiJCharter of May 1832, and February W and 
that whilst British judges born and bred,-- 
administer the luws with the assistance of 
Juries and assessors, the writ of habeas 
corpus may be issued at Ceylon where there 
is also something like a legislative Council: 

What 

Roman Dutch law gives the privilege of habeas 
corpus ? 

Let me now see how far I was correct 
advancing that this right and privilege 
‘‘birth-ri 


and Alderney. They never were ceded or 
conquered colonies, and possession of them 
has never been lost. l4 ,“ Calais, Guynes, and 
Tonrnay, descended to King Edward the 
third as son and heir to Isabel, daughter and 
heir to Philip le Bean, King of France." 

Snch at least was the claim of the Kings of 
England in opposition to.thc Salique Law of 
France. He proceeds:— 

“ Calais is a part of tlie kingdom of France, 
and never was parcel of the kingdom of England, 
and the King of*England enjoyed Calaqp in 1 ,nence!i * 
and from the reign of King Edward the third, 
nntil the loss thereof in Queen Mary’s.time 
by the same title that they had to France.” '. 

But, Sir, supposing that Calais was a con¬ 
quered colony, it is j’list the place of all 
others which 
purpose you 

ver did prevail at Calais whilst the English 
possessed it. Edward the 3d on taking it, 
turned out all the French inhabitants, and 
peopled it with English. He gave it a charter. 

He made it the emporium of the great staples 

teyand Jersey, they are not now under Nor¬ 
man French law, though that is the founda¬ 
tion of their chief laws, but the feudal system 
and other institutions were almost abolished 
bf a charter of King John fat least in Guern¬ 
sey) which established a Court consisting of 
13 Jurats ; and in bbth the islands, indeed in 
all four, they have in addition to, and as va¬ 
rying, lie Grand Coutumier and La Somme de; 

Mangel,-ordinances by the Kings of England, 
or by commissioners royal, orders in Coun- 
oii, and some acts of Pafliamcnt in wbiuli the*j 
islands are named. Each. Island, also has its 
axtembiy, through whom, with the assent of the 
ICing, the taxes ate imposed, with very much 
bf the power of the British Parliament. The 


in 

—this (< birth-right" was not, in India, a 
mere ideal, theoretical privilege, but one 
which had been enjoyed here by British sub¬ 
jects long before the Charier of George 2d. 

In 1736 (13th Geo. 1.) a Charter was grant¬ 
ed to the Company, enabling them to establish 
a corporation at each of the presidencies, con¬ 
sisting of a Mayor and nine Aldermen, of 
whom seven wero to be natural-born British 
subjects. Before this time the Governor and 
Council of the several places belonging to 
the Company bad possessed certain jnrisdio- 


result, therefore, .ft? go your enquiries intfon in civil and criminal matters over persons 
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living in the Company’s factories, under suc¬ 
cessive Charters granted by the Crowu. By 
letters patent of Charles 2d in 1661, it was 
granted that all plantations, forts, fortifica¬ 
tions, factories, or colonies should be under 
the power and command of the Governor and 
Company ; and that the Governor and his 
Council of the several factories and places 
of trade might havo power to judge all per¬ 
sons belonging to the said Governor and 
Company, or that should live under them in 
all cases, whether civil or criminal, according 
to the laws of the kingdom of England. U n- 
der a subsequent Charter of either James 
2d or William 3d, (I foigct which) a civil 
court was afterwards established of one per¬ 
son “ learned in the eivil laws” and two mer¬ 
chants, all of whom were appointed by the 
Company, but they were to administer justice 
according to British lairs. 

The inadequacy of such a Court led to the 
establishment «tt the petition of the Company 
ot the Mayor’s Courts, as mentioned above, 
under the ebaitcr of Geo. 1, and a second 
(occasioned by the loss and regaining of 
Madras)26lh Geo. 2. in 1733. in which the East 
India Company contrived to introduce some 
clauses favoialde to their own power, namely, 
the appointment and removal of the Aldermen. 
Mr. Cornwall said on the loth May, 1772, 
that the old Charter answered all the purpose 
very well, at id Mr. Pultcncr said in the same 
debate, in speaking of the old Mayor's (Join t 
of 1726, that “ it frequently gave sentence 
against the Company, and this inflexibility 
was the reason that application was made to 
Parliament (in 17- ; >3) for (lie power of appehl to 
the Governor in Council and for the power of 
making anil unmaking the Aldermen : ever 
since that pet iod no absolute confidence was 
to be placed in the Mayor’s Court. Yet still 
the court of appeal has been the chief object 
of complaint, and with justice; for I find that 
there is hardly an instance of application to 
the King and Council from its determination 
where the Company has not been cast. Can 
a stronger proof than this be produced of its 
inequitous and arbitrary proceedings f” The 
Mayor’s Courts both under the Charier of 
Geo, 1 aud Geo. 2, exercised jurisdiction as 
Courts of Record in civil aud ecclesiastical 
matters, within the respective towns of Cal¬ 
cutta, Madras and Bombay, and over all 
British subjects living under the Company: 
and the Governor and five members of coun¬ 
cil were created justices of the peace and 
were empowered to bold quarter Sessions for 
the trial of criminal ofle.ne.es, except high trea¬ 
son. Under the Charter of 13 Geo. 1. were 
generally introduced the Common and Sta¬ 
tute laws of England, and ilnever has been dis¬ 
puted that ail statutes previously passed not 
local in tlieir operation are of force in India 
as regards British subjects, aud within the 
respective towns of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay as regards all the inhabitants, ex¬ 
cepting in as far as they may be affected and 
restrained by express legislative enactment. 
Recollect this was not an introduction of 
English law by King’s judges, Uuf by the 
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Mayor and Aldermen of Calcutta, nominated 
by the Governor and Council, to whom lay 
the appeal, and whose decision was final in 
matters not exceeding 1,000 pagodas. 

Still as the Company’s territories cncreased, 
and w'ith these the corruption, peculation, 
and tyranny of their servants, who were un¬ 
der little or no controul, (so said the Com¬ 
pany in 1772) these Courts wero found inade¬ 
quate to tho protection either of the Com¬ 
pany themselves or their subjects, aud it was 
thought necessary to make a general alter¬ 
ation in the judicial system of India, aud 
especially of BengaJ. 

The Company brought forward two mea¬ 
sures, one iu 1772, the other in 1773, both of 
which were lost. Lord North introduced a 
third, which was carried, and under which the 
Supreme Court of Calcutta was established. 

It is deserving of observation that the 
grand struggle of the Court of Directors seems 
to have been the appointment of the judges ; 
could they have secured to themselves this 
power, they appear to have entertained none 
of those apprehensions which their defeat on 
tiiis point conjured up. 

A bill was introduced by Mr. Sullivan, the 
Deputy Chairman iu 1772, which gave the 
Company the appointment of the Judges, and 
the opposition to tlieir possessing such a 
portion of regal prerogative, together with 
their tenacity upon tne point, occasioned the 
loss of the bill, bv which it was proposed to 
appoint, in lieu of the Mayor and Aldermen 
of Calcutta, four Judges, Barristers of Eng¬ 
land, and to .e.rtcHuShe authority of the Court 
to all Bengal-—not merely to British-born, but 
also In native subjects. This, bear in mind, 
was proposed by the CourtDirectors. 

In 1773 the Company petitioned Parlia¬ 
ment for another bill, proposing that the 
Directors should appoint a Barrister in each 
of the Mayor’s Courts, and amongst other things 
that the habeas Corpus should be extended to 
India. . m 

Lord North’s bill superseded this and that 
gave the nomination of the Judges to the 
Crown. 

Almost the only opposition of the Com¬ 
pany to this bill was on the score of such 
nomination. So little did they then think of 
danger aiisiug from the introduction of 
British law, and British Judges into British 
India, even amongst the natives, that they 
proposed to introduce it into all their territo¬ 
ries in possession or expectancy; and so alive 
were they to the advantages of the Habeas 
Corpus, that, on Lord North’s bill being* 
carried in the Commons,' they absolutely 
petitioned the House of Lords against the 
billon the ground ( inter alia) that the most 
effectual provision of all others to prevent 
oppressions, which was recommended by tho 
Company, viz., that of the Habeas Corpus, 
whereby men might know of what they were 
aceusod and by whom imprisoned, was dimJr 
ted. This objection could only raUtft U 
tho native inhabitants, * for ttac> |)ill 
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authority for, and the Charter of 1773 esta¬ 
blished the Habeas Corpus in cases of 
-British subjects, when addressed to British 
subjects, or to persons in their employ or in 
the employ of the Company. 

In this objection, however, the Court of 
Directors were perhaps not more sincere than 
in another, which they made in the same 
-petition to the House of Lords, viz., that the 
material effects of preventing oppressions in 
India by establishing a respectable court of 
justice on the spot must be defeated by the bill, 
since the persons who might be supposed to 
commit such oppressions, i. e. the Governor- 
General and Council, were exempted from the 
jurisdiction of the Court, and consequently 
left without restraint. 

The bill, however, passed, and from that 
moment to the present English law has been 
administered in all matters relating to British 
subjects in Bengal: Supreme Courts have also 
been since established at the other Presi¬ 
dencies, but the law was the same under the 
Mayor's Courts as that which the Supreme 
Courts now administer under the Charter of 
1773. Trifling but immaterial alterations have 
been made by subsequent acts of the British 
Parliament, which I forbear to quote. Then 
was the British law legally administered to 
all British subjects in India ? I have traced 
down the Charlers to that of 1773. As to 
that, as it is evident that you are at present 
quite in the dark, 1 recommend you to pur¬ 
chase a copy, and to study it, and if aftci 
giving it your best attention you do not un¬ 
derstand it, which from your letter to me I 
think probably may be the case, or you have 
still any vague notion of your having the 
benefit oF the MMiommedan law, come to inl¬ 
and I will do my best to make you understand 
it. In the mean time let us see what says the 
preamble to G3 Geo. 3, c. 155. S. 105, 106 and 
107. It is as follows: “ And wlicrcnshis Majes¬ 
ty's British subjects resident in the Biitisb ter¬ 
ritories in India, without the, towns of Calcutta, 
Madras, and the. town and Island of Bombay, 
are now, by law, subject only to the jurisdiction 
of His Majesty’s Courts at Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay respectively, and are exempted from 
the jurisdiction of the Courts established by the 
said United Company within the said territories 
to which all other persons, whether natives oi 
others, inhabitants in the said territories 
without the limits of the towns aforesaid, arc 
amenable: and whereas it is expedient ti 
provide more effectual redress for the native 
inhabitants of the said territories, as well in 
the case of assault, forcible entry, or olliei 
injury accompanied with force, which may be 
eontmitted by British subjects at- a distance 
from the place where His Majesty’s Courts 
are abolished, eu in cate of civil controversies 
with such British subjects, &o. 

At this time (in 1813) «the Supreme Court 
could administer to British subjects nothing 
but the laws of England as they existed in 
1796 (the date of the Charter of Geo. 1) 
whether in civil or in criminal cases—except 
whore a Maheoimedafi or Hindoo was defen¬ 


dant. They were directed in cases relating 
to Mahommedans or Hindoos, to give to each 
their own laws and usages in matters of. in¬ 
heritance or succession, contract or dealing, 
and where only one of such parties was a 
Mabomtuedan or Hindoo, the laws of the defen¬ 
dant were to prevail; and no distinction in 
such case is made between the. right of a Bri¬ 
tish born subject defendant or.anothor defen¬ 
dant to have his own laws. As therefore 
the 53d Geo, 3, c. 155, sections, 105, 6 and 7, 
make no muntion of any change of law but 
only a change of Courts, and as 1 have your 
authority that no man who knows the differ¬ 
ence between a wig and a principle can 
doubt that a*fchange of Courts changes no laws, 
as I have also the authority of the Secretary 
to the Government of India in the Judicial 
department under the direction of his Lord¬ 
ship the Governor-General in Council to the 
same effect, and as it tits well with my own 
ideas on the subject, we will conclude that 
the 53 Geo. 3, c. 155, s. 107 made no alter¬ 
ation with regard to the law but only as to the 
Court in which the matter might be tried in 
the first instance, leaving the appeal to the 
Court which previously held tho original 
jurisdiction, and which alone had any know¬ 
ledge of the laws to which British subjects 
were liable. That is, creating one other inter¬ 
mediate Court for the trial of such matters. 
Ergo, Biitish subjects will still have the bene¬ 
fit ami advantage of English laws, when sued 
in the Mofussil, with this singular advantage 
—of having them administered through per¬ 
sons who have never studied them, but who, 
to take you for an example, profess a most 
intimate acquaintance with their whole prin¬ 
ciples, especially witli the ancient laws of 
Calais, and the two conquered provinces of 
Cuernsey and Jersey . 

I am happy to say wc approach the termina¬ 
tion of this branch of our enquiries. I must 
mention, howcvci, before I conclude’, a civil 
case determined in the Rolls Court iu Eng¬ 
land in July, 1811), about 6 years after the pass¬ 
ing of the 53 G. 3. It became a question 
whether lauds at Bnrrisnul in the East Indies, 
(in the Mofussil) held under a pottah, could 
lie disposed of by a will witnessed only by 
two witnesses, the law of England requiring 
that a will of lands of a freehold nature should 
he attested by three. The Court held it could 
not be, ns that law extended to India, and the 
heir at law (according to English net Ma- 
liommedan law) got the estate instead of the 
widow, to whom it was left by the will. This 
f own was contrary to what you may call 
■* equity and good conscience," upon which 
in the abstract you will perhaps hardly find 
two men in 100 to agree ; but such was the law 
as held by the Master of the Rolls. The case 
was Gardiner v. Fell, and the fewer the na¬ 
tural equitable and conscientious recommen¬ 
dations that a case has, the stronger is the 
precedent as a legal decision. The same 
point was also determined in the Court of 
Chancery (and I think in Parliament) in ano¬ 
ther case—Freeman v. Fairiie. One other 
circumstance and I have done. In the 0th 
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Geo. 4) adew criminal act for India was pass* 
ed for British subjects embodying the then 
recent alterations in the criminal law of Eng. 
land. This act applies to every British sub¬ 
ject in India. And now, Sir, let ns pause fur a 
moment.—When did Mahominedan law apply 
to me, and every real Englishman, Irishmau 
or Scotchman in India? Where is it that we 
nre not protected by acts of Parliament, or 
the prerogative of the Crown, from so gross a 
degradation to our nature, and from so base a 
sacrifice of our indisputable birth-right ? What 
Mahontmedan law applies to us ? Ifany, is it 
civil law? If so how came the statute of 
frauds to be considered as applying to India ? 
If cither oivil or criminal, how do you get 
over the numerous antecedent charters, and 
the aet and charter of 1773? If criminal, 
how do you get over the last criminal act in 
9 Geo. 4? If civil, how do you shew 
that the Mahommedan civil law prevailed in 
Bengal when the Company acquired it? I 
thought that as to Hindoos and At-nenians 
and others it did not prevail. On this, how¬ 
ever, you can perhaps set me right, and shew 
me why the Malinminedan civil law obtained 
a preference over the Hindoo. 

I will now take a slight retrospective view 
of what your labors for the enlightenment of 
so unworthy a “ toad without feathers” as 
myself have produced. You made two accusa¬ 
tions against me of laying down erroneous 
principles of constitutional law, and as you 
imagine it to he a contradiction of my state¬ 
ment, you cite in support of your first cor¬ 
rection an extract which you disingenuously 
garble, but which even in that stale does not 
negative one word which I have written on 
the subject. It lays down the rule to which 
the conquered are subject, the liabilities to 
wliicli they are exposc-d, it shews that they 
have not a day’s lease in their own laws be¬ 
yond the will of the conqueror ; hut it does not 
impeach, but confirms my assertion, that to 
carry with them their own laws into a com/nr red 
colony, is a “ birth-right” which belongs to Bri¬ 
tish subjects, and if the passage had been 
correctly given, it would have shewn that this 
birth-right was “ founded upon the law of 
nature, oral least upon that of nations.” 

In accusation number one, therefore, you 
bate completely failed. 

In accusation number two, for which yon say 
yoa have a worse quarrel with me than for ac¬ 
cusation number one, it appears that you arc 
grossly in error; you have grossly mistaken 
this point of constitutional law, and that the 
King alone by virtue of his prerogative has a 
right to legislate for a conquered colony, 
declaring and publishing such his legislation 
by proclamation. Upon this matter, under 
the mistaken notion of my being in error, yoo 
say, “ you are unworthy of enjoying the bless¬ 
ing of being the subjects of a free country, 
for holding so slavish, so execrable a doctrine. 
As law it is ridiculous, as a public principle 
it m detestable. There is no such doctrine 
acknowledged in Turkey. It is indeed a sole¬ 
cism, for how eau that be a man’s Birth-right 


which another man may take from him 
at his will ? I will not ar^ue it. ft makes me 
sick to hear Englishmen in such woeful igno¬ 
rance of all that an Englishman ought to 
know and prize, presume to speak of constitu¬ 
tional rights, and public wrongs, or any thing 
but the mechanical trades whereby they earn 
their bread.’' 

Is it for you who advocate Mahommedan 
law, and Mofussi! justice administered by 
Aumeens, to talk of the blessings of being 
the subject*of a free country? to tell another 
that his doctrine is slavish and execrable? Is 
it for you to talk-arto become a teacher too, of 
constitutional rights, wbodeny the legislative 
authority of a conquered country to be in the 
King, or ^hat the King can make law's there 
of his own power and prerogative, (subject of 
course , to being eontrouied by Parliament if 
they choose to interfere) ? Is it for yon to talk 
of woeful ignorance, who did not know that 
Calais was never claimed by the Kings of Eng¬ 
land by any other claim than that which they 
made to the whole of France, who did not know 
(hat Guernsey and Jersey were not conquests 
of England, and apparently not that they 
were part of the Duchy of Normandy, or if 
you did, who attributed their coming into the 
possession of the Kings of England, to the 
re-conquest of Normandy by Henry the 5th, 
or at least to a lalcr period than that of Wil¬ 
liam the 1st? Is it for you to complain of a 
nausea in your stomach when Englishmen 
talk of what I admit they ought to know and 
prize—of constitutional rights and of public 
wrongs? Allow rnewto ask you is there any 
thing which you do know of English constitu¬ 
tional rights or of English history? If 
there is, in God’s naino f let us have it, 
instead of the superficial affectation of 
knowledge which you would palm upon us as 
Hie substitute for tho reality. If so, is there 
any thing in that English constitution, as it 
really exists, which you really do prize? If 
there is, again I say, in God’s name, mention 
it, and icsnie your name (albeit but a borrow¬ 
ed one) from the odium and contempt which 
you have brought upon it. For myself, I may 
fairly say that you would stand grently 
redeemed in my judgment if I could only 
discover one really English feeling about 
you, but the only one which you have taken 
upon yourself to express is upon a point of 
English law on which you are decidedly 
wrong, and which has been judicially deter¬ 
mined against your assertion, (for you say 
wisely, you will not argue it) by the Court of 
King’s Bunch in England. Blush if you can, 
when you reflect on all these errors, in law * 
and history, when you reflect on your own 
miserable self-exposure, and when you cou¬ 
ple this with the self-inflated vanity, the 
egotistical presumption, of the following 
passage of your letter—“ I make no apology for 
explaining the law to ygu in a matter of constitu¬ 
tional aspect. No one need do that henceforth** 

Ido not know whether any one need or not. 

1 shall always be happy to receive instrno- 
tion ; but I will say, that without the posses¬ 
sion of more information than yon seem to 

2 * • 
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Imve acq^lreijll, |ny. one had better employ ing yourself removed with all your effects 
his ttmeHVendeavoarltrg to IcarA, than in and worldly knowledge, including the tst vol. 
attempting to, teach. ' Real knowledge Is of Blaekstone.to your eiiteherry, what chance 
always.aeconrpaniod by modesty. You have of a legal decision would any British subject 
Evinced an equal title to each attribute. Al- hare. If I had bought the house at Barrisaul 
low me to ask you en passant for yovr hook On from tlus heir-at-law on the strength of a deci- 
Tvcrkish.Constitutional Daw, frotnwtticb you Sion of the Roll’s Court in England, and the 
.take your assertion that there’'-is. ho such widow came to claim it as hers under the 
doctrine as the power of the King to govern will, under what law would you decide so 
a eohquetd colony ntkuou ledged W .Turkey, far. ns you could make yourself acquainted 
I own (to myyhaihe be it admi/}e'd)l.%n with it?. If by the Malioinmedan there would 
not very well instructed in tlpfsbrspi^tiHi^jh- by, if by equity and conscience there might 
ful and entertaining knhiVjddyx—a ml had lie, two •contrary decisions. If by the English 
always understood tlratlhwGfthifl &igmor was law’ and 1 had not the decree of the Rolls 
absolute master of the Iji^as imd, pjropbytjkof lyitti ipe to produce, how could I feel secure 
his male subjects, and enti licit to a fnU itispec- of yonr coming to a decision according to 
tion of the uncovered faheg.mf the Indict of what is the law of England after the gross 
his dominions; with which power I tlfflhkjic mistakes which you have already made in a 
mightbe fairly contented, as all tlyt is^rcatly letter written to correct what yon supposed 
essential to his happiness or dignity, without to be the errors of another? Who, when the 
stipulating more expressly for the right of question is as to the “ birth-right” of n British 
publishing his edicts by proclamation. I feel;subject, "in a conquered colony, applies the 
therefore greatly edified and obliged by yntirjcasc of Scotland, a separate kingdom, ns if 
thus explaining to me the laws of Turkey, am illustration in point; and speaks of three 
“ in a constitutional aspect:’' “noone," as different ancient possessions of the Crown 
you say, “ need do that front henceforth." I.none of which were ever claimed as con- 
atn a made lawyer in Ihnt respect. A word of quests, and two of which never were conquests 
caution to you in grateful return. I hope, rnav' of any description, as oilier illustrations in 
be of at least equal advantage to you. Do point when no one ever dreamt of asserting 
not trust too much to Mr. Warren's advice that the “ birth-right” was any thing in any 
that “ a little of lllackstonc goes a great way, : other place than a colony or a plantation, 
ami that it will conceal where it does not re-, And yet such or perhaps very infciior persons 
move protuund ignorance.” This is by no'to yourself in natiiial talent, are the Judges 
means the invariable case ; I have known it we have assigned to us to administer in Per- 
signally to fail: I dare say, m.tnv of your sinn, a language we do not understand, and 
friends by this time could tell you the same, wliii.lt is not the language of the country, 
Verbum sat. To do you justicc'yoti are not with witnesses examined before a corrupt 
wantingin natural shrewdness and quickness. ; onila!i, laws which the Judges have not 
You would make *a good review wiiter—and studied, of which all are more or less ignorant, 
by the bye, my dear amicus (we arc on fiiendly land which few will give themselves in this 
and confidential terms now) who are you? Ijoonntry the trouble to acquire. Thissuppos- 
havc lieaid it said that yon arc even the gieat , ing even wo have an English Mofussil Judge, 
Thomas Bahington Macaulay himself. Then what will the ease he with Muhommcdan 
1 have heard one Secretary of Government 1 Autnccns? No, Sir, if you really arc desirous 
named, then another. Then others say youjto elevate the moral dignity and worth of the 
are jinly a young civilian. The first person iinliahitauts of India, -seek it by worthier me- 
named, I cannot believe you to he. Mr. T. JI. j thuds than debasing your own countrymen. 
Macaulay, I admit, after being the author of Rather seek to make the natives worthy of the 
such an act as the Appeal-Rescinding Act, promotion which has just been conferred on 
might have been guilty of the same errors in .one of them by Sir John llohhouse. To teach 
law as you have been—hut it is scarcely this you must not repress the pride which 
possible to conceive lie could have made so;they begin to feel in British customs and 
many glaring mistakes in English history, institutions. Rather confer upon them the 
Ndr would he, I think, have forgotten pro- advantage of British law and British free- 
clamations at the Isle of France and Ceylon dom. Teach them that Great Britain is 
conferring upon the inhabitants their own nearly Hie only nation in the world front 
Taws, made after the time when lie was a mere whom they could expect to receive, or by 
child; nor charters granted at the Cape and whom they would be protected in the onjoy- 
Ceylon when he was a member of the Admiuis- ment of true liberty, subject to the restraint 
traton that sent them. I have my^twn reasons only of wholesome and equal laws, under 
for not giving much credit .to the supposition which the growing liberties of England haVe 
that either of the Secretaries are my amicus, been fostered, and arc now confirmed and 
Amongst others they must be very undcscrv- consolidated. Of this they will be convinced 
ing of their situations if they were not better every day more and more; and every day 
instructed in the history iaf this country than become better, and more nttaohed subjects, 
they would seem to be from your letter. I)o not encourage, whilst you forbear to offend, 

l am willing to take you as merely a young their prejudices. Do not deal too roughly 
civilian. That is one of those who might with their faults, the growth of ageB. and 
hereafter have to administer in the Mofussil engendered by oppression, bnt rather lead 
the British laws to British subjects. Suppos- them by gentle degrees-to Abe adoption of 
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better and nobler principle* and feelings. 
Tlie faults and vices of deceit,of-perjury, of 
forgery, and bribery, are those of & weak 


peopjo exposed to a tyrannyjvbich alin^t|confess I thought that this had entered the 

«-- -i . ,1 Wjjls both of the Romans and their barbariaft 

con^tw^qrs. That the Romans incorporated 
l.ieir ^or)Verois with themselves, and- gave 
lliein their Jn*» whilst a Roman was entitled 
to he judged only i* the Cmsars. I thought 

it was under this that Pa„. C;lIed lQ Cfe » ar> 
PqrM» 3'ou have fdr*ott»M^ t 1)asaage of 
hi^tyryi._■ Jt^aa^follows 


justices, if any thing can justify, their nse. 
These cannot be got rid of in a day,—it must 
he the work of time—hut every, step you 
relrogade from TIindoo or Mahomcdan bar 
burism is an advance in the march of im¬ 
provement, an advance to a better and a 
justcr feeling. Every slight you offer 
to the feelings and institutions of English¬ 
men retards the desired reform, because it 
tends to degrade and lessen those who ongjil 
to be held up to their admiration and llieir 
envy. Open to them our Courts, give the#nt| 
for some time only English Judges, make 
English the Court ianguage (why not here as 
well as amongst the Dutch boors, and the Hot¬ 
tentots of the Cape) lake the evidence vh-a 
race, before a jury of the people, and get rid 
of a venal bribe-loving amlali. Lessen the 
expenses, and unravel the intricacif: of our 
law. Simplify our Chancery proceedings, 
and get rid of that hot-bed of expense and 
perjrry, the Examiner’s Ollir,e, and its written 
depositions derived from the Star-Chamber. 
Hear no excuses for the noii-attcndanee of 
native juries; teach them that it is the first 
step towards the administration of their own 
law ; teach them that it is a situation of honor, 
and a duly which every man owes in his turn 
to, and has a right to demand from, his fel¬ 
low-man. Punish perjury with severity, and 
bribery and corruption, both with severity 
and infamy. Let your eapitnl punishments 
be few, and other sentences be almost invari¬ 
ably executed. Reward those, whether na¬ 
tive or European, and those only, whose eon- 
duel has been upright and honest: those who 
have been righteous over little entrust with 
more. When by these and other means you 
shall have taught the inhabitants of the coun¬ 
try the virtues of truth and integrity; have 
taught them to feel a pride in the pori'orroanoe 
of a duty equal to what they now feci in the 
acquisition of wealth, when they can feel that 
every man’s advancement depends on the 
propriety of his conduct, you will have done 
something to introduce feelings upon which 
the pride, the happiness, the freedom of 
Great Britain is founded. You will nevor 
attain this hy the debasement of Englishmen. 

1 am however getting into a subject too long 
for a letter. This has already run to a length 
which could l have foretold 1 should not have 
dared to commence it. A few passages how¬ 
ever of your letter which yet remain, ought 
not to be unnoticed. Montesquieu,—wiio,bcil 
observed, is not a writer on the Constitutional 
Law of Great Britain, but upon the Spirit 
of Law in general,—in the passage cited by 
yon, says nothing of how many modes tiicre are 
of a conqueror treating his own subjects in the 
conquered country. I will shew you that if 
he lmd, be must have mentioned one which 
you say is an impossible law, one that never 
was heard of—namely, that the subjects of a 
oountry should carry with them their own law 


ought retain their own,—'* a notion which 
never ..entered the heads «$f the "barbarian- 
conquerors of the Roman Empire:” Now f. 


' $5u Aid asithey. hoynl him with filing 
Paul*said ujrtb iuessenturioii that stood by, ih 
it tawi’al fbr.you tqjacourge a man that is a 
Roman and unepndemued ? ' t 

2ft. When tfie centurion heard that he 
went and (old the Chip!’ Captain,' saying, take 
heed what -thou docst; for this man is a 
Roman. 

27. ' Then the Chief Captain came and said 
unto him tell me art .thou a Roman? he 
said yea. 

28. And the Chief Captain answered, with 
a great sum obtained I this freedom. And 
Paul said, But I was free barn. 

20. Then straightway they departed from 
him which should have examined hint, and 
the Chief Captain also was afraid, after he 
knew that he was a Roman and because he 
had bound him.” 

L’t me give you another “ passage of His¬ 
tory” from Uilibon’s Decline and Call of the 
Roman Empire, a work you might study with 
advantage : ypu w ill'see. this in Chapter 38. 
" The Gauls, who impatiently supported the 
Roman yoke, received a memorable lessen 
from one of the Lirutcimftits of Vespasian, 
whose weighty sense has been refined and ex¬ 
pressed by the genius of T -citus. The pro¬ 
tection of the republic has delivered Gaul 
from internal discord and foreign invasions. 
Hy the loss of national independence, yon 
have acquired the name anrl priei leges of Ro¬ 
man citizens. You enjoy, in comnum%with 
ourselrcs, tlu permanent benefits of civil go¬ 
vernment.” 

In the same chapter you will find some in¬ 
formation filso as to the barbarian conquerors 
of the Empire. “ The Merovingians, instead 
of imposing a uniform rule of conduct on 
their various subjects, permitted each people, 
and each family of their empire, freely to en¬ 
joy their domestic institutions ; nor were the 
Romans excluded from the common benefits 
of this, legal toleration. The children em¬ 
braced the law of their parents, the wife that of, 
tier husband, the freedinan that of his patron ; 
and, in ail “bases, where the parties wire of dif¬ 
ferent nations, the plaintiff or accuser, was oblig¬ 
ed to follow the tribunal of the defendant, who 
may always plead a judicial presumption of 
right or innocence." Precisely the law which 
has prevailed here ill) years, which we ad¬ 
vocate, nud which to yon is not only an 
unheard of, baton impossible law. I have now 
only a little personal quarrel to settle with- 


to eonquered colonies, whilst tlief conquered yon. In your letter you say 
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“ You, Mr. Tarton, if you detect an illogical 
phrase in the proceedings of n Mofussii Ma j 
gistrate, hastily dictated after he lias care-, 
folly satisfied himself of the justice of his 
order, are used to dilate upon it with a hapjPJtf 
fluency, to say that it would disgrace a fourth , 
form boy, and to wind upyouro*** 1011 * 'O' 
saying that such is invariable.-**® manner in 
which justice is adminigjt*'® 11 by the gen,le¬ 
nten of the Civil All this may be 

very true—we a^»a»i J'JtiRes of our own de¬ 
fects or mewf^but all I can ^ay hi J do not 
belicS'*'** he true. I do not recognize the 
UMtfRCss. I thought, however, Jbad been 
more courteous,and had dealt Jess in terms of 
general abuse: mind I don’t say particular 
abuse when the occasion may have called for 
it. However, I may say, that after a bant a 
double apprenticeship in the Supreme Court, 

I have managed so to discharge my duties, I 
hope fearlessly and honestly, ;;s to satisfy tny 
clients, and I believe to make as few enemies, 
as most barristers in pretty extensive practice, 
even among the Civil Servants, whom as a 
body I highly respect; and amongst whom I 
reckon some personal friends, and had more 
who unfortunately have died; but I am not 
so much of a flatterer of any men or body of 
men, as to say that 1 do not think that many 


of them have fault*, and some of them faults 
which are more frequently seen in thfct set-vine 
than you would find amongst an equal number 
ofjfcfglislt gentlemen at home. 

I never valued myself on any pretensions to 
etoqucnce, and even still less on careful or 
fine writing,—I am perhaps culpably careless 
in both matters. I have always endeavoured 
to do my duty in a plain, strait-forward way, 
and to make myself master of my case, t 
pretend to nothing more, at least in Court. 
Whether I am unfit to be a leader of the public 
or not is for others, not me, to determine ; but 
to speak honestly, I think I have as good a 
right to attempt to lead, if I do so attempt it, 
as for you to attempt to mislead them: in 
which respect you will not succeed, whatever 
I may do in mine : —I have never attempted to 
lead them to any thing but freedom of thought 
and speech—to think and act as became free¬ 
men and good subjects. 

Farewell, Sir. If you wish for further dis¬ 
cussion with me, you must come forward in 
your real name. I shall not correspond with 
you for the future under your auonymous 
signature. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Hurharu .] Thus. E. M. Turton. 
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No. LIV. 


ON THE LANDED TENURES, AND EXPEDIENCY OF INTRODUCING A LAW OF PRIMOGENITURE AMONO 

TIIE PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


It would enable my readers more clearly to 
comprehend this paper, were they to refresh 
their faemories by perusing No. 18; the sub¬ 
stance of part of which I will summarily le- 
capitulate. The intent of it was to show, that 
although the Hindoo and Mahometan law 
prescribes equal division of landed or indeed 
ail property among sons or co-heirs, yet that 
in practice the most heterogeneous jumble 
of equal division—arbitrary and very unequal 
division—the law of primogeniture—and in 
some cases all but community of property— 
had obtained. The eight or nine descriptions 
of the mode in which landed property often, 
or rather usually descends in families, which 
are.given in No. 18, will show {lie extra- 
ordinggj confusion into which landed pro¬ 
pert y m ust by this time he reduced if judged 
by pe abstract law of the case; the summary 
ojjMiMAe is as follows. One of three or four 
i£as, not always the eldest t will, at the father’s 
death, contrive to secure possession of a much 
larger share than he is entitled to; this will 
usually descend to his sons, but rarely in 
equal portions. Sometimes a son-in-law, 
nephew, uncle or other relation will manage 


to obtain a considerable portion of the family 
lands to the exclusion of the sons. In short 
I do not believe that, either among Hindoos 
or Moossulmans, a single instance could be 
found of landed property being divided 
according to the law, among all the members 
of the family for two generations together. 
In general the most active, intelligent and 
hard-working persons almost always obtain a 
much larger portion than their strict right; 
while the others acquiesce from indolence, 
being satisfied by a smaller share with less 
trouble. 

It is not nnfreqnent that one or more mem¬ 
bers of a family will tacitly relinquish his or 
their share of the land altogether, and either 
subsist by working as a labourer or by going to 
service; living sometimes with the family, at 
others altogether separate, or possibly with 
his father-in-law at a village several miles 
off; and never during his life returns to 
claim his share. 

_ Now where such customs have existed from 
time imiqemorial, in a country where, there 
have been 'no surveys; where no written 
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records of the changes are preserved, where 
no registers of births, marriages, or deaths 
are kept, except in the families of the very 
rich, there is ample cause for confusion in 
the proprietary right to the respective por¬ 
tions of land into which the estates have 
become divided. In addition to this, the 
country has been placed constantly under 
young hoys of three or four years standing, 
one-half of which has been spent in College 
and the journey to the interior, who were 
ulterly ignorant of the people, and customs 
of the country, yet who were allowed to assess 
the amount of revenue, and have been vested 
with all sorts of judicial powers to decide 
claims to landed property of the most intri¬ 
cate nature. After all this a claim is ad¬ 
vanced by one of the family, or other person, 
to some portion of the estate. All is confu¬ 
sion and uncertainty. The revenue officers 
are usually guided by one rule; <hat is, to 
give the preference to the one who is most 
likely to pay his rent with the great ;st regu¬ 
larity. The judicial officers under the idea 
of being guided by the Hindoo or Mahometan 
law, generally go back to the earlier ancestor 
whom they can trace, and accouling to the 
number of sons in each generation, award to 
the suitor the portion which would fall to 
him. Then again the decision of neither one 
or other class of officers ever mentioned the 
number of biggahs awarded to any person ; it 
was so many biswahs, biswansecs, &.c. with¬ 
out at all specifying in what part of the estate 
the land was situated. 

It is difficult to decide theoretically which 
has been productive of most evil. By the 
revenue officers, estates or protions of estates 
were taken fiom one ami given to another, 
those to whom they were given being register¬ 
ed sometimes as tbikkadars (renters) at others 
zemindars (proprietors) without any apparent 
reason for the difference : ami when disputes 
arose, to save the Collector trouble, a reference 
to a previous register would too oiten decide 
who was to possess the land, without reflecting 
•that it was some accidental circumstance or per¬ 
haps a bribe to a native revenue officer, which 
had caused that individual to be rated as the 
owner of the land in the first instance. As 
Holt Mackenzie observed in his minute of 
October 1st, 1830 —“ A strange, arbitrary, and 
unreasonable force being given to the mere 
record at settlements, made in confessed 
ignorance, the revenue authorities held them¬ 
selves bound by their own acts to maintain 
men of straw and paper as renters.” The 
principle of decision on the other hand 
usually adopted by the judicial officers, 
would, were it fully enforced regarding every 
sharer in au estate, effect a complete revolu¬ 
tion in the whole tenures. One man who as 
well as his father before him had worked as 
labourers, would suddenly be declared proprie¬ 
tor of a couple of hundred biggahs, without 
possessing any agricultural rattle or imple¬ 
ments or the means or credit to procure them: 
another would be brought from a distant part 
of the country and pronounced tp be owner 
of * hundred . others would be stripped of 


w 

I what they and their fathers had held for 
! years j and sometimes it would even happen 
that the very head farmer, who had managed 
the concerns of the village with satisfaction’to 
•ail concerned for many years, with a couple 
oMiundrejl biggahs under his own cultivation, 
would w. left iu possession of only ten or 
twelve. , 

Practically the •jvil produced by the pro* 
ceedings of the Coln~* 0 n has been much 
greater than that causeo H v the Jndgcs. 
These officers mere almost always 0 f con _‘ 
siderable standing, and may therefoi,.. w j t j, 
some exceptions, tys supposed to have acquv.. 
ed* some experience and knowledge of the 
people. What sort of persons were too often 
appointed Collectors, or to act as such, I have 
above described. Besides the Judge was 
obliged to go throiigh a legal investigation 
before he pronounced his decision: the Col¬ 
lectors merely held a short summary enquiry 
and the order was given. Nay, a bribe to a 
native revenue officer would not unfrcquently 
cause a man to he put in possession of a piece 
of land, while the ousted person might strive 
for months and years, and not procure justice 
after ali. But were the principle on which 
the Judges acted in suits for land fully carri¬ 
ed into effect, it is probable that one half the 
lands in the country would be at once thrown 
out of cultivation ; and most certain that 
affrays, bloodshed, and murders without end, 
would follow. Besides the decisions are rare¬ 
ly just according'to the abstract law of the 
case. Written records, such as can be de¬ 
pended upon, do ntf exist, and the award is 
generally guided by tradition ; the little de- 
pcndance which can be placed on this may be 
imagined from the fact (an^experiment easily 
iried by any one) that if a hundred men of 
any village were separately called on to give 
in a genealogical tree of his family for two or 
ihiee generations, no two would agree to- 
gether. Barely, indeed, can any trace be fol¬ 
lowed beyond the grandfather or great-grand 
father of the existing race: hut after having 
numbered all that can be considered descen¬ 
dants of the farthest back whose name can be 
discovered, in most villages there are many 
others of the same tribe as the disputants, and 
who undoubtedly are descended from the 
stock, though at a more remote period. Many 
of these have for generations held portions of 
land. Why should not their rights be recog¬ 
nized ? Yet in many iustances they were abso¬ 
lutely dispossessed. 

It is in the execution of decrees, when an 
attempt is made to cause the sale of landed 
property, that the confusion to which all the* 
tenures have been brought, is most strikingly 
forced into notice. Under the apprehension 
I believe that the revenue might possibly he ■ 
in danger, the Judges were never allowed to 
attach lor sale land paying rent: they must 
do it through the Collector, and the process is' 
to send to the latter to enquire what is the. 
debtor’s portion of landed property, and after 
certain forms to desire him to sell it and re* 
mit the proceeds to court for the purpose, of 
being paid to the plaintiff’. Now with Die 
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exception of the papers relating, to the a 
Jdtcly carried on, and on which I 
something presently, the whole 
and probably ballot’the Enjnjt%8* 
all the revenue office* in thjf*pp#s p 
are the greates t M WBW W ai 'tflllb and miss; 
ments that anr 

oneaV 32 ^ 1 

ed from 



the Collefitonf prOlcm!.*^ have maue ml 
■ $S5j,»irfes f intojdwtrtSTtitles, possession 
other points^™«» nature, awl tusbave t 

4 ‘ nn.HlijfAVa /l P tllr> ' PACIlIt • til! 


L*rhave made minute 
and 
form- 

"registers of the Tcsult; this has 
going,on for thirty years or more, yet 
diere does not exist one single officer, English 
• or native, connected with the reven ic depart¬ 
ment, who of himself and from his records 
alone, without makin^cnquirics for the ex 
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% ten times the quantity of land specified 
j4 Collects-and that it is on the Security 
bjaf !vecy ; ^lioSsession that he has been able 
l;$Co*r money. For ail this there is no re- 
Sf> the Collector has pronounced the de- 
Eendant^to possess only so much, and ouly so 

S nelt ban be sold; the Judge is not allowed to 
ierfero, not even when the report rests solely 
Most#!on the statement of the putwetvee, who for a 
small bribe will declare a defendant's share to 
he one-tenth of what.it really is, that but a 
small portion of his land may be sold in satis¬ 
faction of the decree. 



Not 


Then again the mode of stating what a man’s 
share of an estate is, is most vagne: it is not 
given in liiggulis, but on biswalis, biswansees, 
See.; anil when after a world of trouble, so much 
! land, or rather so many biswabs, &e. are sold. 


press purpose in each cane, could point out „„ uiail knows what is sold, or where it is 
the land which belonged, to arty single iuili- situated; what portion of the groves or tanks 
vidualin the country. * * , of the village belong lu that share; ami the 

consequence of this loose mode of proceeding 


In proof of whal is above asserted,' I will 
give a few specimens of the replies very poiu- 


are according as the creditor’s or the debtor’s 


tiivc cl icw a ict'iim in m mu lupuia viiy luiu- r i v 

monly received from Collectors when enqui- may he the more nc i or powcrfi l. In 

ties are made as to the amount of the landed ..V' 0 . 


the demand of tho 


property belonging to a debtor. V#rv often i Sll, l , v,,c . Sdlc "J Paying 
the answer is that a man’s name is entered in ! crod ' t,,r ’ ln ^ to f J’ C *° ,U 1® 

the books as proprietor of a certain quantity; Pu r « h ascr of the land, by which in one way or 

of land ; hut that it is not all his, as there are ! oU,cr lU °* ' V(,l " 1 ( 10 «*«& **»*!,- 

several others entitled to shares : but the res- f V",' S ^ ''TT cuse * bc <lel,,0 .' I 9 

pective portions of these have never been in- i l!, ! ,l . v . l 1,, ' 0 . ; 1 , 1 to " “ 1 intending purchasers with 

vestigated. In other cases the Collector re- !,e,r 1,1 ,l,ul l,, . crC, ‘ y ,! ,,c u < ‘ ‘‘Vi'* 

porta that having successively called on the', be, ' , K * ohl : f 10 u " mbor ? 1 °‘ ! e *"V‘ s ll °™ U ' e 
office record-keeper, ti.bscelilar, and kanoongo, ■ Colleotnrs ot the sales not having been elect- 

oil, in c.rmsGiiucmsu ot no \mvchusers being 


none of whom could give any information, 1 ... lX . . . , 

a reference was made to the p.itwarec, who 1 l^hcouung.s quite _surp» i/ang; and thus the 

states defendant to possess so much. In 
one instance the information from the Col-1 11 19 ' t,y 
lector's office was that one of the defen¬ 


dants, Jeewun, had a share, hut lie could 
not say how much. The pntwarce’s report 
was that Jeewun possessed a 'quarter of a 
biswah, the other defendants none at all; 
while the kanoongo slates that Jeewun posses¬ 
ses two liiswahs, and Dhuniioo, another de¬ 
fendant in the same suit, one. In another the ! 
Collector reports the defendant to possess no 
land; the kanoongo assigns him n portion. 
Precisely the same as this occurred over and 
over again. Thu Colic 
generally, call for a report 
the individual's land, from their own officers, 
the tuhseeldar and kanoongo, and receive 


I poor plaintiffs are defrauded of their money, 
lit is very different when a Collector seizes 
! goods for sale to realize some Government 
■balance: ho can then be sufficiently active 
and summary, nor is lie very scrupulous whe¬ 
ther he has seized the right person’s property or 
not. If others unconnected with the defaulter 
claim a portion of what is attached, the system 
too often is, sell it tirst, realize the Govern¬ 
ment balance, and so keep up your own cha¬ 
racter: leave these people to get justice as 
they can. 1 beg to assure my readers that I 
have known many of such proceedings. In- 
“eTore V often”' 'indeed f,ec ' 1 ' u > show th *» a«*>il.ary nature of some of 

oort as to the share of thc Cu,ll,clors ' orders,a case was lately brought 
port as to uii snare oi )Q Ui(J Bolioo 0 f the superior court, in which 

one of these officers had reversed a decree of 


uio tuuauviuai miu aitutfi/iisgs/, nuu icucivr , i . >. , . . • 

replies as to the amount of the share, each differ-' 1 . lc C I ,V,, c ? u 4 rt twenty-six years p.e- 

in£ from the other. It never seems to strike .y!° u «lj and the o d proprietor out of 


mg 

them how utterly incorrect and useless their 
records and registers must he when spoil is thc 
ease; indeed, so little do they appear to think 
about it, that they usually forward all the re¬ 
ports to the Judge: I wonder they have not 
the notu «to send him one, and keep the others 
safe in their own office. Then again after the 
Collector has reported a defendant to possess 
*o much land, (some very small portion) repeat¬ 
edly the plaintiff has osine forward in the 
Judge's Court, declaring that to be a complete 
false stateihent, and offering to prove before 
any'Commission which should be sent to the 
village; that the defendant and his father 
before him bad possessed (pd cultivated four, 


his estate, because he had takeu some person¬ 
al dislike to him. 

After such proceedings have been carried 
on for more than thirty years, it is no wonder 
that lauded fenfires have been b’ought into 
such confusion that no one could make a title. 
Within these four months a district judge re¬ 
ported officially to the superior Court, that in 
his Court landed property bad almost ceased 
to be accepted or even offered as security: 
merely because he required two very simple 
conditions—first, that the person offering him¬ 
self as security, should state plainly the oumr 
her of biggahs he possessed—secondly, that 
on a summary inquiry in his village, his claim 
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should not be disputed. Tbere nre few 
in the whole of the Upper. Pro vincas 
could comply with these conditions .ft 
this a melancholy state for a country to 
keen reduced to? and still more lamentable 
that it has been effected not by any neeessftsy, 
but by the ignorance and inattention 
successive English functionaries. In 
words of Holt Mackenzie's minute before 
quoted, “ Instead of taking the people as 
they existed, we forced them into all incon¬ 
gruous positions to meet inapplicable laws; 
and their properties were necessarily thrown 
into a state of indescribable confusion, r from 
a system of revenue management* conducted 
without judicial investigation, and of judicial 
decision without revenue knowledge.” 


the estqfe,/With all its $o*es* 
afcd other -p'rimfipaljppidts r„ to.' 

fesvetiitivated, cultura,ble r 91 
1 him, CMtCS the nativeyar- 
the different 
■with any," 


event or any «RtoU| 
believe every field ^numbered.buti 
names of the r&peCtim owners i 
have.yet been fully aibegjf 5 --' 1 
qujte certain. It ug howev? ^ 
so. Tlie Board of Revenue, with* tb#aaocti«n. 
of Gdvcrument^iiave followed this up'bi ( Ajp-., 
tliorizing li setilement for twenty years/oifc 
! terms c&lnulnth<j to lqavff a fair share of profit 
But it may he asked where was the fatil^? to the cullivafbrr Any thing like a Itvut- 
what ought to have been done f Sfmpiy this, 'war settlement,, is »s "much as possible 
instead of following our own absurd ideas, avoided; and wltaj is more than all, Collectors 
and enacting laws totally unsnited to the are proliibitetWroin enquiring into any claim 
people, we should have enquired what their to land urttesst, the dispossession have oncur- 
e us toms were; weshould tlicn havediscovered red wftliiqaycar, all others are referred to the 
that in disputes regarding land between Civil court. This last rule has given more 
members of the same village, the abstract law \ satisfactioirlto the people,jhan .can readily bo . 
of inheritance never was in the least regarded ! conceived ; while the rtotive officials are 
either by any native tribunal, or any native ! lamenting the sad diminution of their golden 


arbitrators. Unless in the case of posses¬ 
sion acquired by force, and that ton but 
recently, actual possession invariably formed 
the grounds of the decision of the above 
authorities before the country was acquired by 
the British. 1 have known some Judges who 


harvest, which has been thereby caused. 

One more step is now required under this 
bead ; to be guided by the native customs, 
throwing aside the incubus ot abstract law,, 
which never was followed in the matter 


were perfectly aware of this, and have oeca-\ under discussion, until introduced by ns ■, to 
sionaily heard one after giving & decision of 1 take actual possession as the basis of a law, 

4\. .. 1 1 _ »_,1 A I .. * i \ „ „ .1 t . t it.^4 — _..It t 


the usual nature, observe that ha was quite 
alive to the injustice lie was causing, but that 
he could not help it; and that if he were to 
give a really just decision, founded on the 
customs of the people, not only would it be 
reversed, and the abstract law reverted to, but 
he might probably receive a reprimand from 
the superior court with whom all law was 
gospel. 

Matters have at length however arrived 
at such a pass, that something should be 
done, and that speedily, to rescue the landed 


and declare that no man shall be ousted by 
any thing but a decree of a Civil court, some 
minor provisions would be required regarding 
the preferring of suits. When any portion 
only of an estate were claimed, the plaintiff 
should be required to state his demand not by 
biswahs, liiswansees, &c. but by the actual 
number of biggahs he sued for; and to-, 
accompany bis petition of plaint by a map, 
copied from that in the Collector’s office, 
which for a small fee he would be allowed to 
procure, showing the actual portion of land 
| for which he sudd, including groves, tanks, 
tenures from the anomalous and incom-'streams, &e. if any; and the boundaries of 
prehenstble state to which they have been|t| ie same, with the names of the owners of 

which bordered on the litigated 


reduced. Government have however made 
one great step. For the last year and a half a 
surveyor and junior revenue officer have been 
employed in each district, precisely on the 
plan recommended in No. 18, which wns 
published in July 1833. The revenue officer 
ascertains the boundary of each .estate, and 
where it is disputed he is authorized to 
oblige tiie parties to appoint arbitrators by 
whom the matter is immediately settled, and 
whose award is final.f The surveyor then 


* Mora properly mir-maaagement, 

t The only danger la that when two or throe Ituulated «sam nr 
injikUce *• th* eetUement off be boundary ahail have been dtaeo- 
vsred—and auch will to a certainty occur, whatever care may hare 
bren taken t for in maw eaaea the yoany revenue officer who waa.l 
AqAoyod on the duty w«a volte unfit far tt—the dan»er% that Go¬ 
vernment will.aa tbeyhava teoeftan done, enact a general law. 


those lands 
portion. A Judge would then understand his 
ground in a suit regarding land, which is 
rarely the case at present. The requisition of 
stfteh particulars would doubtless prevent 
many sqjls from being prefered—frivolous 
demands having scarce a shadow of founda¬ 
tion ; but they would not in the least deter 
those whose claims jrested nn good grounds. 
Finally^* soon as completed the new settle^ 
ment should be.deolared perpetual; but this 
has,'been so often urged in these papers that [ 
shall say no more about it. 


on account of a particular evil, aad appoint a Coanulvvlon 
revive tho whole of the prevent boundary •etUementv.BetWw.^tfJipi- 
hufalated iajnvtice itand than pat (very thins into 
over the tipper province*. "■ 

d 
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•' The next step is the introdb 
of primogeniture. The 
sion of landed 
eons or co-heir 
which it 
taius 



„ property 

.J'l^eocwety ; in the 
fatwins, oKcven of one or 
[|i|*»fte nienkbers inos,t iucvj- 
ir "to the ■condition df petty 
...jUfelaw in question has ajso ft, con- 
SUb tendency to lead to a despotism, 
Ter direct, or through the more circuitous 
route of raobrule, ana^thq ri^oofsoutu mili¬ 
tary dictator. The great wgntthat has been 
felt in the British-fiidiatf adpunisfratign. is 
that of a respectable body of landed proprie¬ 
tors as a link between the ruleriNind the peo¬ 
ple. -Liberty and equity a-r^vett d<*si«e- 
■ able, but it is not the equality «( poverty 
which is beneficial to a country : t; a country 
can no more thriveyphatever piaytoo said by 
absnrd theorists about every man with his cot¬ 
tage and his acre of ground, without a due 
gradation of ranks of society, than a regiment 
could be kept in order, with only the tield-i.f- 
fteers. When the mass of die people have little 
more than a bare subsistence, no hope can be 
entertained of education or imprgjKCinent: the 
whole will be little higher in^c scale of 
rationality than animals. 

Such a law as is proposed would be no hard¬ 
ship to the people ; fur strange as my readers 
in ay think it, the rule of primogeniture, 
was in practice among them, until wc “ forced 
them into all incongruous positions to meet 
inapplicable laws" far more common than the 
abstract law of equal division. Wherever 
the title of rajah, or nuwab* (prince) was 
attached to an estate, it always descended 
unbroken to the eldest son. This was often the 
case with those which had the title of thakoor 
(chieftain). The former have been supported 
by the English, the latter wMr*rarely. Not far 
from where 1 write a suit lit how proceeding. 
A thakoor died, leaving two sons by two wives. 
The mother of the younger sou has instigated 
him to demand half the estate. Now, in the 
first place, it is notorious that from time im¬ 
memorial the lands have descended undi¬ 
vided to the eldest, as nan be proved by thou¬ 
sands of the most respectable witnesses: and 
in the all the other relations, uncles, 

and JOfsins to the twentieth degree, potest 
the right of the younger son to claim 
,,ithey sdjr our ancestors gave np their 
i . to support the dignity of the chieftain, 
j’aa this has continued for several gjne- 

(HlaOf nnwubUrmrely «ttSiebrd to an mtale, Nftseair the 
inn* of • fliim of that re*. eait themaelvM by that title. In- some 
‘otUiotownSMtho Upper Province* then »lw nmvMw vrhoie eole 
vuNrtuteneoUoaoortwortpeM per mouth: tber Uvo by gambUhf, 
Wnn<t«eWw vS»Wwttasw4>4ii4eXt«tt^ money. They are the 
Ssw*t tflwniritMUe people iath*plkM,«M a perfect noiMSce to the 
RqpertUrie hdwhttnU. 



e&beii'lHt'enstom or law can any divi‘- 
if the lands are to 
gwgjkMmv.e. these two brothers 
„jrLqt u» go back to the ear- 
we can trace, and begin divid- 
, continuing the division at every 
lion, so that every one.-of us may obtain 
ft share according to the abstract law of the 
ease, if .that is to be the rule of. practice. 
This is-unanswerable, according to the custom 
and law of the Hindoos, and to justice. Bat 
I hkve little doubt that the whole will be dis¬ 
regarded, and that according to the abstract 
law of- the case, the estate will be divided 
amonjj the two brothers. This sort of subver¬ 
sion of gll their laws aud customs, is proba¬ 
bly‘one qf the specimens of the blessings which 
the British-lndian Government have confer¬ 
red on the people of India. 

v * 

, There is another strange anomaly in the 
succession to property among the natives. 
By the iawaman cannot bequeath liis property 
of any description by will, to one son to the 
prejudice of the others, and a suit by one son 
for a whole estate (such are sometimes though 
rarely preferred) founded on the will, would 
be dismissed cither in a native or a British 
court—be the parties Hindoos or Mahometans. 
Yet in practice a man of either class can sell 
or give the whole of his property, real or per¬ 
sonal, ancestral or acquired, to whomsoever 
lie pleases. It may be seined and sold for ar¬ 
rears of revenue due to Government—or by a 
creditor—and hundreds of cases could be 
quoted from both the natives and British 
(Joints to prove the truth of this, and that 
these customs have been always upheld. 
What then becomes of the law of entail which 
js implied in the prohibition to devise property 
by will to one of several co-heirs to the 
exclusion of the others ? How easy is it for a 
man to evade the law, by giving liis property 
before liis death (taking care to comply with 
the legal enactments regarding gifis of pro¬ 
perty) to the son whom he wishes to succeed 
him : or by means of a convenient friend he 
may make up a pretended sale to the latter, 
who some time after will do the same to the 
owner’s son. 

The contradiction which exists between the 
law and practice are anotnalous and absurd to 
a degree; the litigation, fraud, and roguery to 
which they give rise is immense; the gradual 
and inevitable redaction of all landed pro¬ 
prietors to Jthe situations of paupers—all 
these are circumstances whiph should induce 
a serious consideration of the propriety of 
alteriiMglhe law^n this head; more especially 
when vSSi view the matter, in another light. 
What will, what must be, the roaultof all this? 
Where is it to end ? i If one person can with 
ease, cultivate and comfortably live and bring 
op his family on the produce of twenty.big- 
gahs, what will be the state of his sons or 
grandsons ? The chief revenue of the British 


•Tblgteutd only Hiodoelew.bat htibeenenppolteatneome 
decitloni hy the Sadder tMvuee; though I cannot *t tlili moment 
quote the cue*. 1 
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Indian Government, is 

tax upon the land ; fcdw will tiL. ^ jmt ltod 
when each cultivator '^patsem 
cient to support existence ?. contracts, 
and laws, for punishment will be All' 1 
each man will sow his crop, cat it, an. 
to attempt to prevent this will require a 
army of revenue officers nearly as numerous as 
the cultivators themselves ; and as for realise 
ing balances, all that will be left Cor Govern* 
nient will be to seize each man’s covering of 
coarse cloth, and his few earthen pots.-. To 
sell his land would be useless, it would not 
fetch above a few pence and the •purchaser 
would do just the same. This may not hap¬ 
pen in our time, and may be retorted or 
accelerated by accidental circumstances, but 
the ultimate result is as inevitable as the 
decay of a tree after it has passed its full 
growth. 

In some countries the members of a family 
are found to enter in agreements among them* 
selves to obviate the evil of such a law; noi 
is such an occurrence unknown. In Jersey 
and Guernsey where equal division exists, 
laws are made with a view of obviating the 
evils which are practically experienced.* 1 
Little, however, can be expected from private 
arrangements, or patchwork laws, which do 
not strike at the root of the evil; inasmuch as 
with the majority of people selfish cousidcr- 


* In Jersey and Guernsey, the law award, two-third, to die win,, 
one third to the daughter,, and the 1,1 and* are described a, covered 
with pretty little farm houses, and contented famine, live on their 
fifty or sixty acre, each—to (ucli ha, it already come. Tliiai, very 
romantic and charming. Next generation will we them living in 
small cottage, working hard to cultivate each family it, tea or IS 
acres, with little or no education. In the third we shall find them 
living in hovels each with its three or four acres, staring like 
horses, with scarce food to eat or clothes to coTer them, and with 
about as much knowledge as the cattle that draw their ploughs, to 
the great delight of the cottage and acre visionaries. It may per¬ 
haps take five or six generations, if their families an very small, to 
arrive at this pitch of degradation; but with such custmp, it is 
their inevitable fhte. But they have a law, which I believe exist, 
also in France, that If the eldest son can pay the value of the other’s 
shares, he may take the whole,-it is however rare that the eldest 
■on has the means of doing Oils. The law wss expressly made to 
prevent the too great splitting of estates. Them cannot be stronger 
proof that the people themselves perceive.the evil principle of 
their system of equal division, by their wring enacted a law 
expressly Intended to counteract it. Ifthelrold custom be really 
good, why nuke a law to check it f and if it be bad why not go to 
the root ofthe evil si omoT They cannot unfortunsjply-Wr 
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madia to enjoyment rfiil weigh 
fit of benefit to others, 
allay the fmM 
law of prime* 
estate*. 




“ FaclIIs detcensoa Avert! 

Sedrevocuregradum, supemsqne evader* udauioe 
Hoc opus—Uc labor eat," 

NO notion In whlchthls Infernal custom of equal division of landed, 
property has tar sometime existed will ever relinquish it, unless 
fbreed to-do so by a power which they have no means of resisting, 
such as s foreign conqueror or military dictator. The reason 1, 
■imply that the majority of people prefer present esse and comfort 
to the general benefit of their country •- and the younger sons mom 
always be a much more numerous body than the elder ones- But 
by the law I propose for India s man nuy leavwhif estate to any 
son he pleases. 


ithappen 
prohibited* laq., 

Tided that ey erj'-enooOire _ 
tji consolidate the different 
or modulate farms, so as to allquy 
attempting improvements, and to prev 
1 much as possible its -re-division. It is lament¬ 
able in Indigo see the gradual impoverish¬ 
ment of «thc old families, the ruin of their 
residences, and the absence of any middle 
cl ass.,to whom the peasants might look for ex¬ 
ample rfftd *aSsistaii& in times of difficulty 
and trouble: for the principle,of divisions of 
property has" been catried to a much greater 
pitch under tj^e BritistT Indian Government 
than underway native power.* 

When we consider thp limited extent, the 
small population, and thc^great and nnparal- 
Iclicd prosperity and power of England, it is 
obvious thift tliere must have been some prin¬ 
ciple at froi-k to have produced this ; and I 
.believe if properly analyzed, it would be 
found attributable nffire to the law of primo¬ 
geniture than to any other cause. The effects 
have been that younger sons instead of being* 
contented with moderate temporary comfort, 
with the prospect of leaving their sons or* 
grandsons in a situation littio above day-la¬ 
borers, have been obliged<to go forth into the 
world, and struggle for their own livelihood; 
and some of them have founded families more 
wealthy than that from which they originally 
sprung. Oth*f*i\heing endowed with a mo¬ 
derate life incoihe, have remained single, de¬ 
voting themselves to literary pursuits ; and 
the heads of the families have in succeeding 
generations often acquired such influence 
over their tenantry, that they have been often 
able to counteract tbe instigations of the fac¬ 
tious and evil-disposed. It is not infre¬ 
quently urged in England that the majority of 
eldest sons knowing that they mnstsuoeeea to, 
the estate, prefer amusement to study in their 


• The only benefit which I allow that the English Government 
has given to tbe people India,—fr e e do m tram foreign Invasion, 
has here proved an injary.* Formerly cue cr twe sous wo«M -get 
knocked on the head in some battle, and the estate won lfi deposed 
unbroken to one; to that those who were left iivedprotiy r a iuf s K . 
ably. New there are no battles, they nil lire; hut-*begv<ntnbeif 
•tarred. I have often heard them condemn the presnMafijHsISf 
tbe old oystem. 4 
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youth, and consequently are 
Isifla situations in 
oftte pinned, 
bat when ire 


*J« <jgiw(PWP land ia'tiis 


^ „ aetaal 

t> owner or cultivator having 

it should be decWrctt that 
'M'Tia he paid his rent, he sbnnld not 
i* disturbed by ^anything, bat a difc'ee of a 
Civil coart. 


Second. To abolish the* absaid anomaly 
between the law and piactice, both of Hindoos 
and Mahometans, and to enact that ei erg man 
shall be absolute bond me owner of the pib- 
perty of whatever nature which he may now 
possess or hereafter acquire, without reference 
to tbe means by whion jt was neqaired—pro¬ 
vided, of coarse, they were legal according to 
tbe existing law and practice—and that hfl 
may absolutely dispose of it by gilt, sale, 
will, or any other legal mode. 1 

Thirdly. That all real propertyliflfany per-' 
son dying intestate, should pass to his eldest 
son or heir. 


N. B. 
'bibited. 


Entails should be absolutely pro- 


1 cannot see that this slight infringement of 
their customs implicated in the last rule, would 
be any hardship on the people, since every one 
has it in his power to avoid coming under that 
law. *1 would even gfc farther, and to prevent 
litigation, would enact that when a man divi¬ 
ded his property to several pMfyles, unless he 
had so specified and defined the share left to 
each, so that there could be no mistake, the 
will should be null and void, and the real pro¬ 
perty should devolve to the eldest. There 
might also be a minor provision that on an 
eldest bob succeeding to his father’* landed 
property, 0 (he latter’s dying intestate, he 
shouUyb4|reqaired to give his brother and 
sistersTbfco remained unmarried,* a small 
, mnnujpnh money for their lives; the amount of 
thisjjfbe reckoned in proportion to the rent 


Myh. 


•«* MT morprtme mm rftoy fnden, bat taBahoMfen 
■ntStrr irfluTHfli totiet are not msconaxm, and I have known 
qt Etolav am «fc» waa oamtrMat twsvly-alzyMn atM W>t 

* ham am vwaar Mat «|riast to *-***:•** > OwwataTtow 
<*«*.«, tom mm toara tout <m*mU*m**j%o OtficaUy 


bonse be left to two 
jrH'ont the evil oonse- 
tffei fJh4fo. 43, it should be at 
roeeeds paid to the parties, 
y'several English merchants 
ave lived among the people, that they 
ave reason to believe that many of the 
younger sons, particularly among the Hin¬ 
doos. wonld be pleased with such a law to 
prevent the rain of the old families; and iny 
own enquiries incline me to tbe same opinion. 

The operation of it would be peculiarly 
.benefioial among the Mahometan families of 
rank. The system of the Biitish Govern- 
meift had been to exclude these from all 
official employment; by the division of the 
family property no one of the descendants 
has sufficient to keep np the appearance of 
his ancestors; and the consequences is, that 
having nothing to look forward to, they too 
often lose all self-respect, spend their lives in 
licentiousness and debauchery, and die in 
debt and in disgrace. The division of pro¬ 
perty is one great cause of this. All the sons 
ot a nuwah, like French counts, are allowed, 
at least tacitly, to adopt the title, and cat h 
thinks himself too grand a personage to accept 
any inferior employment; but the eldest 
prohibited from adopting tbe title, their pride 
would be lessened, and they would be more 
willing to accept employments, especially 
since the very respectable situations of 
Deputy Collector, and Piinoipal Suddur 
Ameen are now open to them, and might thoa 
become respectable or valuable members of 
society. 

But to conolude. To attempt to rescue tbe 
land tenures from the '‘indescribable con¬ 
fusion” to wbiob they have been reduced by 
“settlements made in confessed ignorance,” 
by “fevenue management conducted without 
judicial investigation,” and by “judicial deci¬ 
sion without revenue knowldge.” To remedy 
the anomaly and absurdity which exists 
between tbe Id# and practice of both Hindoos 
and Mahometans,—and to create some private 
and Refined property in lattf, are objects oi 
paramos# importance. The three sugges¬ 
tions contained in this paper, would, if car¬ 
ried into effect, do more to regenerate the 
Upper Provinces, and to attraet skill and 
capital to that part of tbe country, than any 
others that could bo devised. 

A Fjuend to India. 
Jvfy 18, iataJtorv. 
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. 155. SEC. 107. 


No. f. 


To the Right Honorable Lord Auckland, 
O. C. B ., GoVERNuR-GeNERAL OF I.NDIA. 


fl'jr. la that lh« In« ? 

Pnr. Til] self shall arc the net. 

Tiir na llwu iircfnf jiwticr, be assured 

Tfcou shall have justice,mure than tlinu dcsii-'st. 

May it please your Lordship,— Although I 
Imftbly agnize jour Lordship's great provi¬ 
dence and wisdom, as manifested in a law 
about »o be passed on the 8th day of May 
nc\t, for the subjecting of all persons whatso¬ 
ever in 1 his couutiy, in all civil suits whatso¬ 
ever, to the courts of first instance in each 
asi I tali and city of India, I do something doubt 
whether your Lordship has quite a perfect 
foreknow ledge of what your Lordship in 
Council is about,to do, or of what your fore¬ 
runners, equal in power and wisdom, who 
have been law-givers to us in India afoiclinic, 
have done. And although it may seem not a 
little to savour of presumption in uic, who am 
but one who minister to the laws when made, 
1» lesson those who have the higher task of 
making them, I must adventure, seeking par¬ 
don withal, if in aught I should offend, to 
point out to you what I conceive the old law 
to have been, and what may he the conse¬ 
quences of the new law that is to lie. By the 
I0?th section of the A3d Geo. 3d. Cap. i.Vi it 
was enacted, “ l/int all British .subjects of h‘s 
Majesty should, be subject to tile jurisdiction of oil 
courts of the Mofussil having cognizance of civil 
suits, in ah actions and proceedings uf a cicil 
nature in the like manner as natives of India and 
other persons not British subjects were then liable 
to the jurisdiction of such'Courts by and under 
the regulations of the Government of Fort Willi¬ 
am, <Vc.” This was an example of the omni¬ 
potent wisdom of Parliament; an appeal was 
however given to such persons to the Su¬ 
preme Court, instead of an appeal to the Sad¬ 
der Dewanny' Adawlut, at their option: this 
option your Lordship in Council is about Intake 
away, while you re-enact that they shall hs sub¬ 
ject to all the Mofussil Courts in all civil ac¬ 
tions whatsoever in like manner as the natives 
of India; this will be a sample of the omnipotent 
wisdom of your Lordship in Council. 1 have 
seen roar Lordship’s answer to the British-born 
inhabitants of Calcutta, who petitioned your 
Lordship in Council, and therein I perceive 
that your Lordship in Council is made to say 
that, “ the rescinding of the 107 th clause of the 
charter net of 1813, will make no change in the 
rights of British subjects. Its effect will be 
merely this, that what has hitherto been done by 
the Supreme Court, will he done by the Court of 
Sadder Dewanny Adawlut. The substantive law 
remains the same.” Your Lordship is not quite 
accurate ; the rescinding of the lQPth clause 
would make a change in the rights of British 


Subjects, were it nOt fciriha act awtaAdo ba 
pftssltt?'but it is hot my purpose, deKRitg. 
with weighty matters, to criticise thopara- 
graphs of'Secretaries; I shall proceed to What 
is matter of substation, and very respectfully, 
ask your Lordship in Council this question 
what IS THE SUBSTANTIVE LAW WHICH ftSM.lIVS 
THE SAME, AND TO WHICH, ADMINISTERED BY 
MOFUSSIL COURTS, WlfH AN API’EtL TO TMBSUD- 
DEIt DEWANNY ADIWLUT, BRITISH SUBJECTS WILL 

remain awenible? I can anticipate yonr 
Lordship’s answer. Of course I cannot sup¬ 
pose any thing so derogatory to the dignity 
of your Lordship and your Councillors, as to 
suppose that you will vouchsafe any public 
answer to a newspaper writer, but your Lord- 
ship and your Lordship’s Councillors, and 
yoflr Lordship’s Liw Commissioners and 
your Lordship’s Secretaries, will all of you 
ask of your own minds what law ! and you 
will make answer unto yourselves thus:— the 

SAME LAW I HAT WAS BEFORE: THE tAW OF THE 

mofussil. If this answ'cr could reach my 
eats, I should agnize a fresh proof of the 
great wisdom with which this portion of our 
woiId is {governed. When your Lordship is 
pleased to recollect that Englishmen are sub¬ 
ject AND ARE TO BF. SUBJECT IN ALL C VII. SUITS 
OF WIMT NATURE SOEVER, TO THE JURISDICTION 
OF TUB MOFUSSIL COURTS IN LIKE MANNER AS THE 
natives of India, antWvlien yonr Lordship is 
pleased to refer to thcStli Section of Regula¬ 
tion III. of 1733, to sec in what manner and to 
what suits natives of India*arc subject, your 
Lordship will scarcely fail to see lint the law 
of the Mofussil in many, nay most of such 
cases, must needs he the law of England, for 
this plain and cogent reason, that there is no 
other applicable to their condition. Your 
Lordship will observe that 1 revere the fore¬ 
cast and wisdom of your Lordship in Council 
and of your assistants the Law Commissioners, 
too much to suppose that the nw of the mo¬ 
fussil in question* relating to the marriages, 

DIVORCES, INHERITANCES TO It AL, OR SUCCES¬ 
SION TO l’KRSONAI. PROPERTY, OF BRITISH SUB¬ 
JECTS, is deemed by any of you to mean either 
the HINDOO OR MAHOMMF.DAN CIVIL LAW, Or 

even that sort of law which a Ztllah Judge, 
however profoundly versed in the writings 
of Bentham and the new philosophy of juris¬ 
prudence, might apprehend to be a in ch 
wiser rule in each case than the law of Eng¬ 
land. If your Lordship in Council, or the 
Law Commission, know of any other systems 
of Civil Law which prevail in the Mofussil 
than the Hindoo and Mahommcdan systems, 
(except the law of England,) then I most 
freely admit that your knowledge is greater 
than my knowledge* and I might say, than 
any man’s knowledge. I rather apprehend 
that some of the powerful,, sagacious, and 
straight-forward understandings ot which 
your Lordship must needs have taken eoup» 

set, must have intended to evince to the 
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world in a striking manner th^vNflfcversality 
of the Civil Service, andgjuCIh how little of 
the preparatory training usually deemed 
needful, the; could administer in all its sim¬ 
plicity and integrity the law of England ; 
that law which they and the Government they 
serve, have ever looked down upon as be¬ 
neath them. 

Your Lordship will permit me to observe 
that i cannot gather clearly from the letter, 
which your Lordship in Council • has vouch¬ 
safed to write in answer to the Memorial of 
the British-born Inhabitants of Calcutta, any 
answer to the question ( have ventured to 
ask, nor am I able to say whether your Lord- 
ship really docs or does not suppose that there 

is A SUBSTANTIVE LAW IN THE M0FUSS1L Other 
than the law of England, applicable to nil 
cases in which British subjects may be 
suitors. Perhaps your Lordship’s advisers 
will tell you that there is such a law ; I must 
with great submission tell your Lordship that 
there is not, and 1 beseech your Lordship be¬ 
fore you decide the matter from what you may 
hear from the Secretaries or the Law Commis¬ 
sion, or at the Council Chamber, to road the 
Acts of Parliament and the Regulations for 
yourseif. An awful veil of secresy is drawn 
over the deliberations of Indian legislative 
wisdom, and we cannot know by any public 
means, what arc the reasons which lead to the 
making of laws. Borne little time is given to 
us, inhabitants of Calcutta, to scan and consi¬ 
der the laws proposed, after the Government 
stands committed by an approval in the first 
instance, and to the other Presidencies I per¬ 
ceive that your Lordship in Council grants 
sufficient time to petition or remonstrate by 
relurn of post; l/ut we learn nothing, at least 
most of us, of these things beforehand. Some 
indeed who are honored with the acquaintance 
of the great men who recommend, promulgate 
pass and execute the laws, may form some 
conception of the first causes which lead to 
such effects, but we who have to obey, must all 
be forgiven if we should misapprehend what 
passes in the minds of those so superior to us. 
and who I understand are greatly above com¬ 
municating with, or seeking for information 
from others on such subjects. I have sup¬ 
posed that your Lordship in Council appre 
bends that there is some third code of civil 
law in the Mofussil of which I never had the 
fortune to hear, if in this I have misappre¬ 
hended, I pray that I may he forgiven; and I 
shall proceed 1o prove that there cannot be 
well any other law than that of England in 
the case of which I treat. 

The Act which is to be law on the 8tli of j 
Jtay,I put here— 

Acr No.-op 1836. 

It is hereby enacted, that from th e — . day of- 


the 10?th Clause of an Act of Parliament passed in the 
63d year ofKing George 3d,'and entitled " an Act for 
cannoning in the East India Company for a farther term 
ijrti pnsccsnifrn of the British Territories in India, together 
. writh certain exelnsive privileges-for establishing further 
mentations for the Government of the said Territories, 

'and the better administration of justice within the same, 1 
nod fox regulating the Trade to and from the places proceedings, on are they not ? 


within the limits of the said Company’s Charter —shall 
cease to have effect within the Territories of the East 
India Company. 

II. And it is hereby enacted, that from the said day, 
and within the said Territories, no person whatever 
shall, by reason of place of birth, or by reason of descent; 
be in any civil 1‘nocERDiNti whatever, excepted from 
the jurisdiction of any of the Courts hereinafter mention-' 
ed—that is to say— 

The Courts of Sadder Dewanny Adawlut—of the Zillah 
and City Judges—of the Principal Suddwr Ameens—and 
of the Sudder Ameuiu in the Territories, Bubjcct to the 
Presidency of Port William in Hen gal. 

The Court of Sudder Adawlut-the provincial Court 
—the Courts of the Zillah Judges—and o* the Narive 
Judges, in the Territories, subject to the Presilency of 
Fort St, George. 

The Courts of Sudder Adawlut—of the Zillah Judges 
—and of the Principal ami Junior Native Commiv'fon- 
ers, in the Territories, subject to the Presidency oi 
Bombay. 

Your Lordship will note again, wliat it id 
plain your Lordship must already have so 
well considered, that no person is exempted, 
and no civil proceeding is exempted, from 
those after mentioned Courts. Here, I next 
place the 8th Section of Regulation III. of 
175M— 

VIII. The zillnh apd city courts irspeotivcly, are 
empowered to take cognizim-e of all suits and com¬ 
plaints ivs-pcrting t lie. succession nr right to real or per¬ 
sonal property, lain).rents, revenues, tents, accounts, 
couliacts, partnerships, marriage, caste, claims to dam¬ 
ages for injuries, and generally of all suits and com¬ 
plaints of a civil nature in which the defendant may 
come within any of the descriptions of persons mentioned 
iu Suction 7, provided the landed or other real property 
to winch the suit or complaint may relate, shall be situ¬ 
ated, or, iu ul! oilier cases, the cause of action shall have 
arisen, or the defendant at the time wh-n the suit may 
lie commenced shall reside as a fixed inhabitant, within 
the limits of the zittuh or city over which their jurisdic¬ 
tion may extend. 

Thug will stand the law, as it uillbe written, 
and until I discover the third code for which 
I have yet to seek, permit me with great res¬ 
pect to submit the following questions : Ilo 
zillah or city Courts or Courts of Sudder Au- 
mcens understand the common law ? Do they 
understand the Statute law? Do they under* 
stand the Canon law? Do they know the 
difference between a use and a trust, an estate 
in fee and an estate-tail, a contingent re¬ 
mainder and an executory devise; when a 
will is properly executed according to the 
Statute of Frauds to pass land to a devisee 
and when it is not? Do they know the law 
merchant, the bankrupt law ? Do they know 
the Statute of distributions and who ought to 
be preferred- among the next of kin in grant¬ 
ing administrations? Do they know the law 
relating to wills, wbat papers should he 
admitted to probate and what should not; the 
rights find duties of executors? Do they know 
when an English woman is lawfully married 
and when she is not,— what causes are suffi¬ 
cient to divorce a mensA et thorn, what a vin¬ 
culo matrimonii ? I could prolong this list, as 
your Lordship who has studied the laws of 
England I believe, wet (knows, but it woald be 
idle to do so. I must begleave to ask but two 
questions more, Are the subject matters of 

THESE ‘QUESTIONS SUBJECT MATTERS OF CIVIL 

and if the 
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Zillah Courts, See. after the Stli of May next, 
are asked to decide all or any of them, must 

THEY NOT DECIDE THEM, AND BY THE UW OF 

England too 1 Possibly your Lordship’s ad¬ 
visers may inform you that these Courts must 
needs understand such (natters, because Par¬ 
liament and your Lordship in Council have 
made them competent to decide them : it is a 
stringent argument and to a lawyer shuts out 
ail doubt. That some such conclusion has al¬ 
ready and tiius early heen attained by your 
Lordship seems apparent, from the passage in 
your Lordship’s answer in which you arc pleased 
to say “ Points tuny doubtless arise which cannot 
he properly decided without a knowledge of the 
English law: hut it does not appear to his Lordship 
in Council that it will he more difficult for a judge 
of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut on such an occa¬ 
sion to learn what the English Law is, than it is 
for a Judge of the. Supreme Court to obtain infor¬ 
mal ion touching the Hindoo or Mahommedan Lam.” 
The Courtsof “ lirst instance,” such as those of 
Sudder Aumeens,&c., mentioned in the propos¬ 
ed act, seem to have been left out by some inad¬ 
vertence ; doubtless they too are as compe¬ 
tent to settle points of the lawof England as the 
Supreme Court, and your Lordship, who must 
know them so well, has given them high 
praise indeed, praise which fills me, whose 
“ Indian experience has been confined to Calcutta 
with an extreme adtniiatiou for the intui¬ 
tive knowledge which must he possessed by a 
Judge of the Courts of the East India Com¬ 
pany. Your Lordship having made this com¬ 
parison, will he pleased to learn what en¬ 
hances the value of the praise you have so 
wisely and warily bestowed ; you will he 
pleased to hear what the modesty doubtless 
of the gentlemen of the service utouiid you 
concealed, namely, that the Supreme Court 
lias for G2 years administered both the Hindoo 
and Muhotnedan Law ; that these systems of 
law were studied, understood, and adminis¬ 
tered by that Court nearly a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury before the Sudder Dewanny A daw lut 
existed ; that the Supreme Court was provided 
at its institution with Hindoo and Malio- 
medan lawyers as assessors to assist tliejudges 
to administer those systems when less known, 
that in addition to these sources of knowledge 
it is provided with a body of advocates and 
attornies who make those systems their es¬ 
pecial and diligent study, for more, much 
more than nine-tenths of the cases decided in 
this Court, are decided by one or other those 
systems of law. Possibly your Lordship will 
admit these are advantages which the Su¬ 
preme Court possesses; it will only make 
the praise of the Mofussil Courts, implied 
in your comparison, the more valuable. 
My professional pride compels me, however, 
to dissent from any implied equality between 
an English Barrister and a licensed vakeel of 
a Mofussil Court; and I cannot think that the 
learned gentlemen last named will find it quite 
so easy to learn what is the law of England 
pro re natA, as for a Barrister to find out on 
the very rare occasions when lie. may happen 
to want it, what is the law ojf Hindops»or Ma- 
liomedans. Should I be right, and should 

£ i 
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this not be a little piece of professional vanity 
and self-love, still it only places the supe¬ 
riority of Mofussil Judges in a more striking' 
light; and when, indeed, I ponder on the feet, 
that these learned vakeels in addition to ad¬ 
dressing these learned Judges (as is the daily 
custom in these excellent Courts) in a lan¬ 
guage which neither Judge nor pleader under¬ 
stand, will have to argue points of a law that 
neither Judge nor pleader understood before, 

I forget the -precept of Horace, to which, ac¬ 
customed as I am to Indian legislation, I had 
hitherto held last, and am fairly overcome 
with admiration ! I Vas prepared to* expect 
great things from- the law commission, but 
this imperishable monument of their deep 
knowledge and forecast, high capacity and 
hardy genius, surpasses the utmost expecta¬ 
tions of one who yet hoped for much. 

I had intended to add the feeble tribute of 
my praise to the law and Judges of the Molus- 
sil, but as these gentlemen have through your 
Lordship heen pleased to say of themselves, 
that, “ theirs is a body which abounds in men as 
honorable and as inlelliyenl as ever were employed 
in the service of any stale,” what can I add 
more ? and how ungraceful it would be for an 
anonymous writer to commend men who can 
speak with such propriety so much of them¬ 
selves. Of the Law Commission, however, I 
may speak; their business seems to be td 
smooth the difficulties that roughen the tortu¬ 
ous path of Anglo-Indian Legislation, and the 
most prominent member seems to possess in an 
unusual degree that auality common to ail 
great men, the quality of decision; and to 
doubt of nothing but the capacity of others. 
The duties of the Law Commission are set 
lotth in the 53d section of the last Charter, 
(that Charter of freedom for India, as I re- 
mcmbci me it was hailed here and in England 
by the very-liberal) in these words— 

LII1. “ Ami whereas it is expedient that, subject to 
such special Arrangements as local Circumstances may 
require, a general System of Judicial Establishment and 
Police, to which all Persons whatsoever, as well Euro¬ 
peans as Natives, may be subject, should be established 
in the said Territories.at an early Period, and that such 
Laws as may I c applicable in common to all Classes of 
the Inhabitants of the said Territories, due regard being 
had to the Rights, Peelings, and peculiar I'sages of the 
People, should lie enacted, and that all Laws and Cus¬ 
toms having the Force of Law within the same Territo¬ 
ries should be ascertained and consolidated, and as Oc¬ 
casion may require amended be it therefore enacted, 
that the said Governor-General of India in Council 
shall, as soon as conveniently may be after the passing 
of this Act, issue a Commission, and from Time to Time 
Commissions, to such Persons as the said Court of Di¬ 
rectors, with the Approbation of the said Hoard of Com*, 
missioners shall recommend for that Purpose, and to 
such other Persons, if necessary, as the said Governor. 
General io Council shall think fit all such Persons,' 
not exceeding in the whole at any one Time Five 
in Number, and to be styled, “ The Indian Law 
Commissioners,” with all such Powers as shall be 
necessary for the Purposes hearin-after mentioned; 
and the said Commissioned shall full; inquire into the 
Jurisdiction, Powers, and Rules of the existing Courts of 
Justice and Police Establishments in the said territories, 
and all existing Forms of Judicial Procedure, and into 
the Nature and Operation of all Laws, whether Civil 
or Criminal, written or customary, prevailing and pi 
force in any Part of the said Territories and w hers to 
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»ny Inhabitants of the said Territories, whether, Euro- 
f tuns or otiiers, are now subject; and the said Commit 
sionen shall from Time to '1 ime make Reports in which 
they shall fully set forth the Result of their said Inqui¬ 
ries, and shall from Time to Time suggest such Altera¬ 
tions as may in their Opinion be beneficially made ii. 
the said Courts of Justice and Police Establishments. 
"Forma of Judicial Procedure and Laws, due regard beiin 
had to the Distinction of Castes, Difference ot Religion, 
and the Manners and Opinions prevailing among differ¬ 
ent Races and in different Parts ot the said Territories. 

What reports most they not. have made, 
tvlmt enquiries must they not have entered 
into, to come to the conclusion that “ due re¬ 
gard being had to the difference of religion, and 
the manners and opinions prevailing among the 
European race", a suit concerning, (for 
example) the marriage of an English lady and 
gentleman, could be committed to the deci¬ 
sion of a Judge who might hy that Charter he 
a Malioniinedan or Hindoo? Can I say more 
in their praise or give a more cogent example 
of their very peculiar merits ? 

Permit me to congratulate vour Lordship on 
this popular ami fortunate commencement of 
your legislative career; your predecessor’s 
talents foi this kind of legislation, his freedom 
from alt bias and prejudice on such subjects, 
was well known, you no doubt found all pre¬ 
pared for you reception, and it was impossible 
for him to divest himself with a more wise dex¬ 
terity, for you to assume his mantle with 
an easier grace. If there should be any dis¬ 
content created hy this first essay, your Lord- 
ship will readily believe the assurances of 
those aronnd you that all that any English 
Lawyer can lias e in view is to extend the juris¬ 
diction of the Supreme Court ; that the Civil 
Service of the^ East India Company is 
qnite free from any bias of that kind or from 
any disposition to extend their own powers; 
and that all that gentlemen suable and honor¬ 
able can have in view is, to increase the hap¬ 
piness of those they arc so happy as to govern 
without eoutiol; and that they only wish to 
administer English Law to Englishmen, in or¬ 
der to refresh their recollections of a free sys¬ 
tem, which their situation here, possessed as 
they are of irresponsible power, and armed 
with legislative impunity, might otherwise 
lead them new and then a little to forget. 
The Government of the East India Company 
is quite superior to the imputation of having 
usurped power by constructive subtleties. It 
has always been too frank and bold for that 
course. The most pregnant proof I can afford 
your Lordship is to request you will deign to 
read the,'16th section of the 1:1th Geo. ad Cap. 
83, which until this last charter of freedom, 
constituted the only sanction which Parlia¬ 
ment ever gave to the assumption of legislative 
power by the corporation called the East India 
Company. I next request your Lordship to 
refer to. the 23d Section of the 21 Geo. 3d. c. 
71, and beg to inform your Lordship- that with 
Mhe prohibition to make laws repugnant to the 
laws of England and the command to have all 
laws registered inthe Supreme Court remaining 
unrepealed, this Government chose to found 
At* whole body of legislation, to make laws 
affecting, life, liberty, and estate, on the 
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authority of that 23d Section of the 21 Geo. 3d 
c. 7] which gave the Government power “to 
frame regulations for the provincial courts 

AND THE KING POWER TO ALTER AND AMEND THEM, 
PROVIDED SUCH AMENDMENT DO NOT OCCASION 
ANT NEW EXPENSE TO THE SUITORS OF THE SAID 

courts. If your Lordship should suppose 
this cannot be so, I beseech you to ask of 
your advisers, experienced in such matters, 
"here they find any legislative authority in 
the acts relating to India to frame laws or 
Regulations. They will probably tell your 
ordship that the East India Company pos¬ 
sessed a power to make law, by being made 
Dew an of the Great Moon.. This reply will 
doubtless satisfy your Lordship ns an English 
constitution;!! lawyer and a judge in the high¬ 
est resort—but whether it docs or not, your 
Lordship can next ask how this power by 
right of Dcuanship gave the Government here 
a power to do such things for example, as to 
prohibit Ibitish subjects fiom holding land, 
as they dill by Regulation 38 of 17U3, or to 
repeal an Act of Parliament as they did by 
regulation 4 of 182S? These doings gave the 
benefit of a precedent, which the great genius 
who began to make law on the N'eilghcrry 
Hills was not slow to follow ; and accordingly 
the first commencement of the now ;rra of 
legislation under the new charter of freedom, 
was a thing called a law, which coolly dis¬ 
pensed with the Aet of Parliament by which 
the legislators sat, and had authority. Did 
your Lordship ever hear of this before? 

Your Lordship in your letter is made to hint 
very significantly that au Act of Parliament 
giving an appeal could easily enough be got 
rid of. indirectly , by the Government of the 
Company. And so it signified very little to 
Uritisli subjects that they had got an appeal 
tothe Supreme Court where others had it to the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, because the Com¬ 
pany’s Government if so minded could easily 
abolish the appeals to the latter. To be sure, 
there was nothing in their way but an Act of 
Parliament. Your Lordship in Council is 
made to continue thus, ‘ was this power 
sufferul to be dormant.” I humbly thank your 
Lordship’s Secretary for this plain exposition 
of.thc principles which guided formerly, which 
will guide for ever, the legislation of the ser¬ 
vants of this corporation called the East India 
Company. It is seldom that a state paper has 
so much of the instructive quality of candour. 
To the example cited by your Lordship in 
Council from the Regulation 4 of 1827,1 will 
add one from Regalation 4 of 1828; in thatca o 
Government, untier the guidance of that emi¬ 
nent and successful statesman Mr. Holt Mac¬ 
kenzie (the author, be it remembered, of this 
new charter of freedom in conjunction with 
one equally eminent, but who, as he is now 
amongst us, and might take my mention 
amiss as savouring of flattery shall be name¬ 
less) was pleased to pass a general Quo warranto 
act, concerning all rent free lands; and in 
order to settle the questions between it and 
its subjects with more facility and satisfac¬ 
tion to itself, was also pleased to abolish ah 
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appeal to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, then 
as now, as I sincerely believe and most readily 
avow, filled wiih honorable and independent 
judges; thus indirectly , (happy word)aiming a 
blow at the permanent settlement, and very 
dircrtly depriving of an appeal to the Court 
where their chance of justice was greatest, 
those to whom Parliament had given it. 
One fact (says a Hindoo lawyer) is woktii a 
iivndhed texts ; and we need seek no farther 
proof that an Act of Parliament can afford no 
security to any rights, while a plenary legis¬ 
lative power is lodged in the Government of 
the East India Company. These matters an¬ 
nounced in a letter from Government itself, 
will teach even the supine a lesson not to lie 
unlearned. 

I have the honor to be, your Lordship’s 
obedient humble Servant, 

A Lawyf.ii. 

No. II. 

” Strike but licar ” 

M\y it plpasf. Yom Loans hip, —I wish I 
could make this second letter more worthy of 
jour acceptance and perusal; absolute want 
of leisure prevents my doing more than set¬ 
ting down in the order that they arise, some 
thoughts that may not be altogether unworthy 
of notice; if 1 had more time to arrange theni, 
they would perhaps make more impression. 

Your Lordship may be certain that no man 
in this country (whatever lie may think of the 
motives of others or of their conduct) has as 
yet any distrust of yours; all men believe you 
wish to do what is right, and if they are not 
satisfied with your first legislative essay, they 
arc perfectly well aware that it is a legacy of 
unpopularity purposely prepared and left you 
by your predecessor and his co-adjutors, who 
have (pardon the word) made you a tool for 
tlicit own ends: however it is not my purpose 
in this letter to enter upon any such very dc- 
bateable subjects, and T shall confine myself as 
much as possible to what no man can dsipute. 

1 shall have occasion to speak in general 
terms of the civil service and of some general 
considerations that must never be lost sight 
of, in weighing the merits of the system of 
law the judicial branch of that service admi¬ 
nisters. It is my most earnest wish, however, 
to avoid in speaking of an antagonist system, 
all that is unjust, and I feel (no man more) 
my deficiency in the knowledge requisite to 
make a fair .and complete comparison of the 
working of the two systems of law, which it 
lias pleased fate and fortune, the supineness 
of Parliament, and the activity of a corpora¬ 
tion-made Government, to inflict upon this 
country and to put into pracnce at the same 
time. If there be any thing that I have stu¬ 
died and understand, it is, in its larger points 
ef view, the working of these systems; if there 
lie any thing that I despise, in matters of 
this nature, I despise most a vulgar and party 
spirit of detraction, when it afreets a mind 
that has to consider these system# at work. 
The evils that exist are necessary evils ; they 
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have been brought about by the existence of 
a silent contest, *• a war in ditguine” between 
the law of England prescribed by Parliament* 
and a watchful anti-national corporation; 
every man here is the sufferer, hut no man, 
except, perhaps, a lew of the heads of the 
Company’s Government, is really and morally 
responsible for the evils caused. 

I throw roughly together some observations 
made during along experience, anil I shall 
attempt hut few inferences, for as 1 said before, 
it is really with difii.-.ulty I find time to write, 
and I hjive no lime Jo combine: — 

1st.—The Company’s Judges are dependant 
on the Company : in a more intense degree hy 
far than Colonial Judges on the erou ti: they 
depend for their rise in the service on tile 
pleasure of their masters—their situ¬ 
ations arc shifting. A Collector is a Judge, 
a Judge a Collector, they march from pillarto 
post, from post to pillar, they are fit for every 
thing to which they are appointed : a collec¬ 
tor of 20 years, who has never read a Judicial 
Regulation, and is as ignorant of the Hindoo 
and Mahotnedan codes, as l of Sanskrit, be¬ 
comes at once an Ambulant Court of Crimi¬ 
nal, Civil, Revenue law. 

2nd 1 y.—These gentlemen receive no legal 
education in the first iustance, but the lec¬ 
tures at Hertford: they are not trained to 
measure tbeir minds with other men’s: they 
hear no contradictions—they are under no 
incentives to do more than the work necessary 
to rise in the service—they have not the 
spur of necessity—tfceir subsistence is secure, 
their fortunes, (as to a decent competence) 
also secure, for a pension of a thousand a-year 
awaits all of them, for a gain about a sixth of 
the market value of like average annuities. 

3rdly—They are irresponti 1 It to all but Go¬ 
vernment : the law, sec the 23.1 section 21. 
Geo. 3d C. 70, says so, sec also the recent 
case of Calder v. Halkett. 

4thl.v.—They are irresponsible from •their 
situation ; place mo in the middle of a mil¬ 
lion and a quarter of men with the powers of a 
judge, make me a judge ora Court Ambulant, 
(as a commissioner is) among some 3 or 4 mil¬ 
lions ; make me, too, a rogue, (with the sense 
God has given me, and you see I do not mean 
to boast from the example I put) and I should 
feel that the Sudder Hoard, and the Sudder 
Adawlut, and the Supreme Council, and the 
Government (pardon me the disrespect) and 
the Court of Directors, were very small 
things, and very insiguificant personages in 
my district. i 

5thly.—They are the servants of a corpora¬ 
tion, anti-national in spirit: the unwearied 
enemy of every one of their countrymen in 
India not sworn and covenanted to their ser¬ 
vice. A corporation that had the effrontery 
at one time to clafm a right to this country 
independent of the nation, the power to make 
even Pitt with ail his haughtiness, quail be¬ 
fore this pretension, and keep it in abeyance: 
the skill to make England,believe that it was 
for the good of this people'that she should not 
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govern nationally, and that not an English¬ 
man should set foot here without the license 
of this Company of Traders: the skill, too, to 
make the power of summary and despotic 
transportation even yet a debateable q estion, 
while powers were given to their local legis¬ 
lature that made it necessary to reserve by 
express words the rights of the Crown and 
the powers of Parliament! Do you smile? read 
the last Charter, and know, jny Lord, your 
own powers, almost as great as tjiose u Dic¬ 
tator of old Rome ever swayed* and all given 
against that worst of enemies, the interloper, 
the uncovenanted Englishman. I dare say 
you will soon learn from those around you 
that if a Habeas Corpus ean issue to deliver an 
Englishman from a Mofussil Jail, there is an 
end of this Government, and that we shall all 
have to run to our ships. 

0thly .—The Civil Service fittest privilege, 
they abhor caste , among their own countrymen : 
there is nothing so frequent in tber mouths as 
the abomination of having one man set above 
another by the law : they can’t abide it: they 
require equality, they wish to treat English¬ 
men as Hindoos and Mahomeilans; and if you 
ask why not rather treat Hindoos and Maho- 
medans as Englishmen, they say (that is the 
more candid) that the said Hindoos and Ma- 
homedans are not lit for that, and if they 
were, the Company can’t afford it: others will 
tell you that these Hindoos and Mahomcdans 
are really so well off that no man need wish 
to be better. The first or candid style is more 
common here, the latter or self-laudatory in 
England and before Parliamentary Commit¬ 
tees, where evidence is packed and public lies 
uttered without contradiction. 

7tlily.—To resume a sober vein and quit 
irony: these Provincial Courts have no ho¬ 
nest assistance : they have Hindoo and Ma- 
homedan Law Officers, who may for aught I 
know, be trust-worthy, more or less, but then 
other officers of Court, their Amlah are one 
and all (unless universal fame greatly errs,) 
corrupt. My own experience of the natives 
leads me to the conclusion that they aie most 
excellent servants, and very bad masters \ 
worthy ministers of justice, when the Judge 
is worthy and diligent, and compels them to 
be so, but about as lit to be Judges themselves 
as 1 the Allas to uphold this world. Now 
conceive what this Government asks of its 
servants in the judicial line? They put on* 
man into a province (like Midnapore, Bur- 
dwan, and many others) containing one mil¬ 
lion AND A HALF OF HUMAN SOULS, (a population 
larger than kingdoms in Europe, than Den¬ 
mark, Hanover, Wirtemburg, Saxony,) they 
surround him, with men, astute, experienced, 
alone knowing the feelings of their neigh¬ 
bor and their colloquial language, pay 
these men, as we pay in England butlers or 
under-gardeners, and then they ask of their 
fudges right decisions, fend those without 
stint, and say they get them. 

8thly.—Notwithstanding the diligence of 
the Company’s Judges, their Court files 
are something perhaps that your Lordship 


never dreamed of. A good many years ago, 
a very excellent man and upright Judge 
told me there was a file of 8,000 civil suits in 
the Zillnh of Burdwao! your Lordship may 
find out how many there are now) and ns far 
as I ean learn, in almost all Zillahs you may 
still count by hundreds and thousands, and a 
regular suit cannot be heard for 3 or 4 years. 
They will tell you in the Supreme Court suits 
last for 30 years, and instance the cause relat¬ 
ing to General Martin’s will. Permit me to 
tell your Lordship that that cause only began 
in 1816, and indeed as to the French parties 
only in 1818, that it was delayed for years by 
the necessity of sending Commissions to France 
for evidence, hy the extreme difficulties of a 
very strange will, and hy the death of most 
numerous parties interested ami at a distance: 
ask then about the famous Patna Cause (of 
which you may have read in that most ela¬ 
borately veracious, candid and pleasant of his¬ 
torians Mr. James Mill, now one of the head 
clerks of the India House) and you will liiul 
that it was delivered ill 1780 or thereabouts, from 
the rapacious gripe of English law, and that it 
was so well nursed, that if I mistake not, it 
was alive three years ago nud 1 believe lives 
yet. 

In short, my Lord, (for I am obliged to break 
off with these rough and hasty memoranda, 
which 1 sincerely wish I could arrange better 
for you) hear both sides and then decide, 
whether it is right and fit to deliver over Bii- 
tish subjects to the discretion of the Civil 
Service, without the protection of tiny laic ; thus 
leaving them in a situation in which none but 
they and their kindred and descendants the 
Imlo-British race will he placed: The Out¬ 
laws of the East India Company. 

I have the honor to be, your Lordship’s 
obedient humble Servant, 

A Lawyer. 

No III. 

Sir Jraiuh Child, at Chiurmttn of the Court of Directors, w rote to 
the Governor of Romhuy that he expected hia orders were to lie hi* 
rules and not the taw* of England, which were a heap of nonsense, 
compiled by a few ignorant country gentlemen,who hnnlly knew 
how to make laws for the good oftheir own private families, much 
less for flie regulating ofCompnuiet and foreign commerce.—Mill, 
v. lp.ll3.8iro. 

May it please your Lordship, —In my last 
letter I had occasion to speak of the Civil 
Service, and to treat of some general consi¬ 
derations that must never be lost sight of in 
weighing the merits of the system of law the 
judicial branch of that service administers; 
it is my intention to pursue that subject, but 
, before 1 resume it, I must take leave to guard 
against misrepresentations, and the chances 
of being misunderstood, by re-stating the 
question respecting the merits of the draft 
act which has given rise to these letters, and 
by briefly recapitulating the arguments I 
have used. 

The proposed Act enasts that all persons 
whatever, in all civil proceedings whatever, 
shall be subjeet to the jurisdiction of the 
local Coqyts of the East India Company : for 
British subjects it bas thus provided Courts» 
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but it has not provided those Courts with any 
rule or law for their guidance, unless it b'r 
the law of England, or, the law of justice, 
equity and good conscience : no man knows 
what is to be the rule or the law, and it has 
become necessary for the British-born Inha¬ 
bitants of Calcutta very respectfully to ask 
what the Act means. The former letter of 
Government might have thrown light on this 
very doubtful point, but it has made that 
darker which was dark enough without; a 
preamble might have been a key to the mean¬ 
ing of an Act which does not explain itself, 
and it would seem to any other men than the 
Legislative Council we have the happiness to 
have set over us, to be an additional good 
reason for adding it,that an unrepealed Act of 
l’ailiament expressly enjoins it, (see. 37, Geo. 
3d, s. 8, c. 142) but our law-givers have made 
good precedents for making light of such 
slight tilings as Ants of Parliament. 

In this state of the question, it was my en¬ 
deavour to shew—1st, that the law of justice, 
equity and good conscience, was not a good 
law in all civil proceedings whatever for 
Englishmen to live under ; ‘2dly, that it was 
not good that the Judges of the Civil Service 
should administer it to them without con- 
lroul; 3dly, that it was not good that those 
Judges should administer even the law of 
England, because they do not know it, and 
besides labour under disadvantages which 
must ever disqualify all but a very few in¬ 
deed amongst them, for administering anj 
law to their fellow countrymen, being as they 
are, the servants of a Government, against 
which it is necessary that Englishmen here 
resident should have some protection ; and 

BEING AS THEY ABB JUDGES, WHOSE OWX INDEXES 
DKNCE IS NOT SUFFICIENTLY PROTECTED AGAINST 
Til IT K OWN MISTERS, WHO ARE NOT Sl'FriCIBNTLY 
TIlAINtD \ND EDUCATED.NOR EXCLUSIVELY ENOUGH 
DEVOTl D TO JUDICIAL INVESTIGATIONS ; AND BEING 
VS THEY IKK, JUDGES OF WHOM TOO MUCH LABOUR 
IS IlKQUI li ED TO RENDER IT POSSIBLE THEY 
SHOULD PERFORM IT WELL, EVEN IF THEY HAD 
HONEST AND ADEQUATE ASSISTANCE, WHICH THEY 
have not. This is a summary of the ques¬ 
tion as I have stated it, and of the argu¬ 
ments I have used, I have not said that it 
was good that the law should remain for ever, 
as the 107lli section of the 53d Geo. 3d, c. 155 
has made and left it. I have not said that it 
was good for British subjects to be exempted 
from the jurisdiction of any possible local 
Courts: I have not said that it was good that 
the Supreme Court solely should have juris¬ 
diction over them, or that an appeal should 
lie to it alone, (though this last I do think, 
and may hereafter maintain to be good) I have 
not said that better local Courts should not be 
created, nor that a law applicable to debts 
and contracts between a British subject,.and 
a native, Indo-Briton, European or Asiatic 
foreigner, should not be devised and enacted; 
nor that snch portions of the civil law of Eng¬ 
land as must needs prevail here should not 
be defined, digested and declared. These 
things I have not said : your Lowiship if vou 
do mo the honour to read these letters will! 


im sure, have borne in mind as well what I 
have said as what I have not, and this recapi¬ 
tulation is not intended, or necessary for those 
who carry a candid spirit to the consideration 
of this question, and who are willing to hear 
both sides fairly, it is intended to protect the 
writer and the cause against carelessness, 
error, and all but wilful, downright, deliberate 
misrepresentation. As to the interest of the 
body to which I have the honour to belong, 
and the credit and reputation of the .Supreme 
Court, right sure l am that they will not suffer 
if this Act be p*assed as it is, and as to the in¬ 
terest of the individual who addresses you. (if 
it be worth while even to allude {«> such a 
thing,) he would have best consulted bis pri¬ 
vate interests by silence ; but he has felt as a 
citizen as we!! as a lawyer the mischiefs of this 
Act, and therefore has spoken, and will speak 
his thoughts upon it. 

As far as the question has given rise to 
public controversy in the newspapers, the ar¬ 
guments on the other side may be summed up 
pretty nearly thus: 1st, the Supreme Court is 
a prodigiously expensive Court, and therefore 
the worst in India; 2dly, the law of England 
is a tissue of knavery and folly, unworthy of 
the consideration or obedience of any man of 
common sense, and administered by a body 
of rogues, and therefore pending the prepa¬ 
ration and completion of that great work, the 
code, which is to render us equal to Hindoos 
and Mahoiucdans, it is good that the Civil 
Service should administer to us the law of 
justice, equity, and good conscience. Shade 
of the venerable Britain, did your philoso¬ 
phy ever dream of a code so compendious as 
this, “ of a law machine, simple as a top, 
energetic as a guillotine,” mnd which a man 
may carry about in his toothpick case! It 
may be conceit in me, but 1 cannot think 
your Lordship and your Lordship's Council 
will derive much assistance from such argu¬ 
ments ns these ; and it seems almost idle to 
notice them ; however public opinion is nut 
always quite in accordance with absolute 
wisdom, and a controversialist cannot safely 
altogether overlook any adverse arguments ; 

I must not here digress from the subject of 
my letter to answer them in detail, and 
must reserve most part of what I may have to 
say on these heads to future occasions; hut I 
request your Lordship as a statesman to pon¬ 
der on what may be the efleet on the fulure 
relations of England and this country, of abo¬ 
lishing in it the only national institution of 
Englishmen, of removing the only check to 
the power of the local Government now arm¬ 
ed with plenary legislative as well as execu-, 
tive power, (and which must ever be perma¬ 
nently and most effectually guided by India 
House influence, because that corporation 
has the keenest interest in the matter, has the 
whole patronage, and much the best local in¬ 
formation, and must always, therefore, be the 
most watchful and the strongest) of training 
up a whole body of Judges in total ignorance 
of the laws of.their own country, of training 
up a whole body of Englishmen and their 
descendants to regard those laws as the laws 
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of a foreign land, protecting no rights, con* 
ferring none, of prescribing to these men a 
law which the? can have no share in making, 
of placing over them Judges to administer it, 
appointed by jealous and exclusive patro¬ 
nage, and segregated into a superior caste, 
bound together by a common and sinister inter¬ 
est, because they enjoy the most invidious and 
impenetrable monopoly of office and privilege, 
to the participation of which even high desert 
and the greatest intellectual qualification are 
go passport. Think on these tilings, my Lord, 
and ponder well whether by passing this act, 
you will indeed strengthen, the ties that bind 
India to England, and promote the happiness 
of its millions, while you deal the death-blow 
to the last remnant of the free spirit that yet 
lingers amongst its thousands. Are th'csc 
matters to he treated by legislators and states 
men in a party spirit, confounded by one 
sided arguments and headlong advocacy, 
scribbled about as if they were electioneering 
squabbles ! From you at least and from some 
of the members of your Lordship’s Council we 
hope for better thoughts. I recall the injustice 
I once did the Law Commission : I thought, 
oh so important a subject they musf needs have 
been consulted, 1 should have thought, too, 
the Advocate-General of the East India Com¬ 
pany might have given an opinion on the ef¬ 
fect of a repeal of a section of a weighty act 
of Parliament, not to be disdained even by 
this Government, which had the happiness of 
possessing in the Fourth Ordinary Member of 
its Council, a man possessed of a knowledge 
of law, and legislative moderation and wis¬ 
dom which.passeth all understanding; I now 
believe, however, that not one of these gen¬ 
tlemen was consultpd at all.—Honor to those 
to whom honor is due ; the honor of this 
act must he divided in a great measure 
between your Lordship's predecessor, bound 
by an Indian chahtkk to peculiar responsibi¬ 
lity, and the Fourth Ordinary Member of 
Council, bound to peculiar know ledge of law. 
Of the one we say it is worthy of the origina¬ 
tor of the Hyderabad question, or (to descend 
from great things to small) of the Vestry 
Squabble; of the other, that it is ill perfect 
keeping with the genius that dictated Act No. 
1, of 1834. 

I return to the argument against tbe expen¬ 
siveness of the Supreme Court, which it seems 
in some men’s minds would, if true, dispose of 
the question entirely, and render it highly 
expedient to pass this act: in the first 
place, then. I premise, that if the Supreme 
Court wkke aiiolisii^d to-morrow morn¬ 
ing, EVEI<r ARGUMENT AGAINST THE JUS¬ 
TICE AND EXPEDIENCY OP THIS ACT WOULD 
ACQUIRE ADDED STRENGTH. It WOULD BlC- 
COMB NECESSARY TO CREATE A COURT OF AP¬ 
PEAL COMPOSED OF MEN WilO WERE NOT COMPA¬ 
NY^ SERVANTS, OR IF THEY WERE ADMITTED, TO 

secure them in a complete independence of 
their* former Masters'; then, indeed, with a 
law defined instead af being vague even to 
ridicule, and with local Oourts reformed and 
supplied with English as well as MahomedEn 
and Hindoo Law Officers and Assessors, and 


with Judges trained to law, confined to its pro¬ 
fession and practice, rising to distinction by 
their desert in performing judicial duties and 
no other, you might place British-born sub¬ 
jects under their jurisdiction in all civil pro¬ 
ceedings whatever, with justice and pro¬ 
priety, but not till then. Of the slatcmenht 
respecting the expensiveness of the Supreme 
Court, I shall here only request your Lordship 
to bear in miml that so far from being admit¬ 
ted, I affirm that they are grossly exaggerated, 
and so completely erroneous as to be utterly 
worthless; they are more than that—they are 
mischievous misstatements if they should pro¬ 
duce any effect oil public opinion, (a mutter I 
do not however calculate on) they would be 
much more mischievous indeed, if it could bo 
supposed they would influence Government 
which possesses the power and means of arriv¬ 
ing at exact conclusions. This is all I think I 
need here sav, except that I imy remark iliat 
a limited jurisdiction is in itself a cause of 
dearness of law, and that the more woik is 
done by a Court, the cheaper, (as far as the 
charges of its officers are concerned,) can all 
labourite afforded to the public and to indivi¬ 
dual suitors. With this remark I leave the 
subject for the present; I shall, however, retnrn 
to it, unless prevented by some cause entirely 
unforeseen, and I shall also take leave to ex¬ 
amine other charges brought against this 
Court, such as the allegations that it is its 
wish, and its endeavour to increase its juris¬ 
diction by illegal aiul unjust means; that it 
has ruined every opulent native in Calcutta: 
the statements respecting Hnkcen Meluly Ally 
Khan’s case and that of the Tusscoldar of Mo- 
zuffernugger, &e. &c. By treating these 
matters, your Lordship and tiie public will at 
least have the advantage of hearing both sides 
of questions on which, hithcito. the Fast India 
Company and their servants have had pretty 
nearly all the argument to themselves; for 
your Lordship will find whatever else may be 
said of lawyers here, it cannot hut be admitted 
tiiat they have not only not assailed the system 
or conduct of their antagonists, but have not 
defended their own, when assailed in state 
papers, resembling in tone and temper and ar¬ 
gument, tbe style of speeches of Old Bailey 
Counsel, as examples of which your Lordship 
may refer to certain minutes of your predeces¬ 
sor, and to a parliamentary report, the author¬ 
ship of which I know not, but may conjecture 
to lie some where between Mr. Holt Mac¬ 
kenzie and Mr. Thomas Babington Macaulay, 
I now come to treat (as before) of some gene¬ 
ral considerations that mnst be steadily kept 
in view, in weighing tbe merits of the general 
system of law which the judicial branch of the 
Civil Service administers, and of the Courts in 
which those Judges preside. Your Lordship 
in Council has been made to say of the Judges 
of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, that “ they 
are at free at even the Judges of the Supreme 
Courtft m any imputation of personal corruption r 
and that they i re selected by toe Government from 
a body which abounds in men as honorable and as 
intelligent . at ever were employed in the service of' 
any Stale™ AH this praise of the Judges of 
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the Sadder Dewanny Adawlut I freely admit and consider whether, if I were to say that 
to be just; bat I do not admit that the praise the willingness of the Civil Service to seek oat 
was at afl called for, or well-timed, or grace- and brand by public trial and exposure the 
fully bestowed by the Company's Government, delinquencies of their members was equal to 
or that the comparison made was either dis- their alacrity in commending their own deserts 
creet, necessary, or agreeable to good taste; as a body, it would not have somewhat the air 
however it is not merely the good character of a sarcasm ? Does your Lordship think that 
of the Judges of the Sudder Dewanny Adaw- dismissal from the service of the East India 
lut that is concerned in this matter, for if this Company, even when it doics take place (and 
Act should pass it will be quite as important that is most rare) is sufficient punishment for 
that the Sudder Auineens, Zillah Judges and coaaoi*Tios*in a Judge, or an Ambassador and 
Commissioners, should possess that degree of alter kuo of the Governor-General in Coun- 
judicial merit. If Judges aro to administer oil ? Do you think^that this habit of t keeping 
no other law than that of justice and equity things quiet and confining them to Govern- 
according to their own good conscience, it be- ment dispatches and snug whispers amongst 
comes highly necessary to enquire whether wc the service, is a good basis for public conii- 
have got the best security that the conscience dence; in the character of public servants, a 
shall be the very best. It is an enquiry 1 full discouragement to evil doers ? I might 
would rather have avoided, hut it is necessary say more on this subject; to your Lordship, 
to a right understanding of the effects of this however, I think I have said enough; the pub- 
law upon my countrymen, that it should be lie know more of these matters than, as yet, 
made, and no human consideration shall pre- your Lordship can know, 
vent uic from giving my honest opinion on the Before I conclude I must draw your Lord- 
subject. I have said that the Judges of the ship’s attention to the case of a British sub- 
Civil Service are irresponsible by law; I j ect |j ne d by a magistrate at Monghyr, for a 
have said they are only responsible to Go- contempt of the said Magistrate’s Court. 
vein ment; I have said that the Government This case has got into the newspapers; and if 
docs not allow them to adhere to judicial the facts be true, (as seems most likely) they 
duties, or make sufficient account of judi- stand thus: In December last the Magistrate 
cm! deserts. I have said the Government scnd ^ a ciioular letter to a countryman resid- 
is opposed to the settlement of Eng- jug in his district, calling upon him to state 
lisliinen, and regard them with dislike his name, country,and authority for residing in 
and distrust; I have said besides that the district: for a month these questions remain 
these Judges are irresponsible by sitna- unanswered ; next a Persian order issues re- 
lion, and might, if so minded and acute quiring the Englishman to go to the Magis- 
ciiougli, defy the Government lo detect or (rate’s Court in pcrsonT*br by attorney, 30 miles 
pum.-h their misdeeds; Isay now in addi- off: (of course to answer this question one 
TI .N TO ALL THIS THAT when the govern- would think): next the Englishman writes a 
ment does detect their MisiiEEDS, IT D >Es letter to the Magistrate giving his reasons for 
nut adequately PDNisii them. not affording the information required of him 

Suppose, my Lord, that in the course of six (be might have written down the section of an 
or seven jears, out of the public servants ap- act of Parliament for all answer) and stating 
pointed by any English Ministry, two Ambas- that if after this explanation the Magistrate 
sariors of the first class were more than sus- still deemed it necessary for him to fill up the 
peeled of bribery and corruption : suppose form, he was heady to do so: next is 
that a Post-master General was suspended for informed that he must attend in person or by 
being accused or suspected of having made attorney, and make the Magistrate a written 
use of public money ; suppose that seven or apology in Persian on stamped paper,‘or 
eight Judges or high public functionaries, abide the result : he abides the result, and is 
were suspected of the like. Well, my Lord, pined 25 rupees, besides peons pees, and 
then suppose in this Presidency that two ttosi- in default of payment it is ordered 
dents, one Post-master, eight Judges or high that his property be attached and sold 
public functionaries actually performing judi- ro pay the fine: he pays it, and appeals; 
cial duties or liable at any time to be called the commissioner (no buy, says a defender} 
upon to perform them, bad been in the like pre- confirms the decision!' The rest your 
dicament of suspicion. Suppose, further, that Lordship may read in the letter. A straw 
inthecaseof the Residents whatever was done thrown up shews whifh way the wind blows, 
(as far as the public is concerned) nothing and this may give your Lordship a notion of 
transpired ; suppose that in the case of the the fitness of' Civil Servants for performance * 
Post-master whatever was done, nothing of magisterial and judicial functions, for there 
transpired ; suppose that in the case of was an appeal as you will doubtless note: 
each of the eight Commissioners, Judges, &c. allow me a few reflections on this transaction, 
whatever was done, nothing transpired ; If this question was then lawful at Monghyr, 
da you think the English Administration it is now lawful in a Calcutta; and might be 
which appointed such unlucky servants, asked of every man under the same penalty- 
would have been willing or able to keep from for neglect to answer: if any man has a right 
the public the proceedings of the enquiry into now under the act of Parliament to reside in 
such cases, or stop short of criminal, trial? Calcutta without question, this man had a 
Then leaving suppositions, ask whftt all this right to reside in Monghyr .without question: 
means, and what has happened like it herb, every Englishman has fright to reside either 
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In Calcutta or Mongbyr, without question, and 
his authority is the Act of Parliament, by 
which this magistrate ie magistrate, you, Go¬ 
vernor-General: he answered the question 
although impertinent and unlawful: unlawful 
I say, for I know of neither Act of Parliament 
Bor Regulation nor Legislative act of Govern¬ 
ment that authorizes it to bo asked,or prescribes 
a line for contempt in refusing or ncglectiug 
to answer it: however, there was no refusal. 
The result is, that a magistrate and Commis¬ 
sioner both consider a Government circular to 
themselves as having the fouce of a penal 
law. A pleasant addition to the tooth-pick- 
case code, and au excellent ui 1 to justice, 
equity, and good conscience! 'I he residence 
of an Englishman in India by license of Par¬ 
liament is a contempt of the Company's magis¬ 
trates, for which a man may he lined, his 
home entered, his property distrained and 
sold : for which he may be injured, oppressed, 
insulted! 1 ween it will be the least tiling the 
Government could do if complaint he made 
by this Englishman, and the facts proved as 
stated, to order the fine to be refunded and the 
[Magistrate and Commissioner ‘ severally to 
make him an apology, in good English; hut 
your Lordship will perceive tiiat there are 
gentlemen who write in the newspapers and 
think that his Lordship the Magistrate did 
nothing but what was just and proper and es¬ 
sential to his own dignity and that of his Court. 
From what body of men docs your Lordship 
think can such opinions proceed! 

I have the honor to he, your Lordship's 
obedient humble .Servant, 

A Lawyer. 


No. I. 

To the Hon. Thos. Babington Macalla y, Esq., 
4th Only. Member of the Supreme Council of 
India. 

“ The dark shall be light," 

* “ And the wrong mode right." 

Honorable Sir, —You are a law-giver: a 
power almost boundless was delegated to you 
to make laws for your countrymen in India, 
and for 80 millions of the native subjects of 
[England: this power, which most nien would 
tremble to wield, was not enough for you: you 
commenced your legislative career by setting 
at naught the authority of whioh you were 
the creature, and by usurping powers which 
were not granted to you. Then, you enacted 
that the wrong which you had done should be 
[held to be right, you vainly sought in the first 
instance to indemnify yourself and ended by 
obtaiping . Indemnity from Parliament, who 
-thus while they declared you guilty of the 
vqjffn Of ignorance and usurpation, yet par- 
ffonedybu without tfesert and without reason: 
fit is fortunate for us that even the omnipo¬ 
tence of Parliament cannot pass for you an 
?aet of Oblivion as well as Indemnity. By 
these doings you early dug the grave of your 


own reputation as a legislator, and raised qp 
for yourself, while living, a monument of folly 
and presumption that will survive you. Keep 
it ever in your sight and learn from it the more 
than common emptiness and vanity of thoughts 
which exalt men too much iu their own 
esteem. 

You are a member of the English Bar, you 
seized the first public occasion that offered 
itself, to declare that your forensic experience 
was but slender ; we knew you too well to sup¬ 
pose you meant any thing by this but a com¬ 
pliment to yourself. When a man takes occa¬ 
sion to speak unnecessarily of himself, he can¬ 
not complain if those who hear him, acquiesce 
in the judgment he is pleased to pass upon 
himself, and thus we believe your own evi¬ 
dence) that you knew little of the practice of 
that law you chose to profess, and it is not 
likely that if ignorant of the practice, you 
should be very deeply versed in the know¬ 
ledge of the principles of the laws of Eng¬ 
land. The next remarkable thing that you 
did, was, to volunteer for the Law Commis¬ 
sion ; now if you were but slenderly acquainted 
with the practice of the law of your own 
country, what could you know of the Hindoo, 
the Mahommcdan, the Regulation, or sub¬ 
stantive Mofnssil law? Men now became con¬ 
vinced that whatever other qualifications you 
might possess for a most thorny and difficult 
(ask, modesty and self-diffidence were not 
among the number. Do not complain if one 
who is hut a private man, ventures to give 
you lessons in self-examination, which cannot 
be agreeable, when you recollect that you, as a 
public man, have presumed to prescribe laws 
to millions, \sithout authority or right. I con¬ 
sider you chiefly responsible for the mischiefs 
of the Act that is about to subject Englishmen 
in the interior to law administered by Couits 
who know it not, and I think the true charac¬ 
ter of that Act will not lie perfectly under¬ 
stood unless the tenor of your public conduct 
in India he also recalled to the memory of alt 
men. I now turn to the chief subject of my 
letter, which will he an endeavour to make 
my fellow countrymen in India comprehend 
the object and consequences of this Act, 
better than you probably do yourself. 

The first matter necessary to be treated of 
is, the actual state of the law (as it now 
stands and has stood since 1813) relating to 
British subjects in the Mofussil. I subjoin 
the five sections of tbo 33d Geo. 3d Cap. 155, 
which contain all that is material to my pre¬ 
sent subject:— 

CV. And whereas Ilis Majesty's British Subjects 
resident in the British Territories in India, without the 
Towns of Calcutta, Madras, and the Town and Island 
of Bombay, are now, by Law, subject only to the Juris¬ 
diction of Ilis Majesty’s Courts at Calcutta. Madras, 
and Bombay, respectively, and are exempted from the 
Jurisdiction of the Courts established by the said United 
Company within the said Territories to which all other 
Persons, whether Natives or others, Inhabitant* imthe 
said Territories without the Limits of the Towns afore¬ 
said are amenable; And whereas it is expedient to pro¬ 
vide more effectual Redress fur the Native Inhabitants 
of the said Territories, as well in the Case of Assault, 
forcible Entry-or other Injury accompanied with Ferae, 
which may be committed by British Subject* at a 
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Distance from the Places where His Majesty’s Courts Cognizance of all such Debts, and to examine Witnesses 
are established, as in case of Civil Controversies with such upon Oath, and in a summary W ay to decide between the 
BritUh Subjects; be it therefore enacted, That it shall Patties,'which Decision shall be final and conclusive to 
and may be lawful for any Native of India, resident in the all Intents and Purposes ; and in all Cases where nnu 
East Indies, or Parts aforesaid, and without the said such Debt shall be found to be due from any British 
Towns, in case of any Assault, forcible Entry, or other Subject to any such Native of htdiu, the Amount thereof 
Injury accompanied with Force, alleged to'have been shall and may be levied in the same Manner, and subject' 
done against bis Person or Property by a Brit ish Sub- to the same Regulations and Provisions, in respect to the 
ject, to complain of such Assault, forcible Entry, or Commitment of the Debtor, as are heroin-before made 
other Injury accompanied with Force, not being Felony, and provided in respect to tbe levying of Fines in case of 
to the Magistrate of the Zillali or District where the the Conviction of a British Subject before such Magis- 
allcged Offender shall be resident, or in which such trate. 

Offence shall have been committed; and that such . . , . , „ . ... 

Magistrate shall have power and Authority, at the In- „ C V II. And*be it further enacted. That all British 
stance of the person so complaining, to take* Cognizance Subjects of His Majesty, as well the (servants ot the said 
of such Ccinplur.it, to bear parties, to examine witnesses, United Company as others, who shall reside, or shall 
and having taken in Writing tbe Substance of tbe Com- cairy on 1 rade or other Business, or shall be in tbe Oc- 
plaint, Defence, ami Evidence, to acquit or convict tin- cupation or Possession of any immoveable Property m 
Person accused; and, in vase of Conviction to inffict any Part ot the British i I cm timesin India, at the Dis- 
upon such Person a suitable Punishment, by Fine, not tance of more than len Miles from the several Presi- 
cxmiding Five Hundred Rupees, to be levied in case of dulicres of Fort William, Fort burnt George and Bombay 
Nun-payment by Warrant under the Hand of the said respectively , shall be subject to trie Jurisdiction ot all 
Magistrate, and upon any Pioperty of the Party so con- Courts which now haveor hereafter may have Cognizance 
vi*’ted, which maybe found within the said District; id Civil Suits or Matters of Revenue cither originally or bjr 
and if no such Property shall be found within the said way of Appeal, within the Districts or Places where such 
Distiict, then it shall be lawful for the said Magistrate, British Subjects shall so reside, or carry on Irade or 
by Warrant also under his Hand, to commit such Often- business, or possess or occupy immoveable Property, in 
der ti> some Place of Conlinvment witliiu file a -id Zillali oh Actions and Proceedings ot u Civil Nature, and in all 
District, which in the Judgment of the said Magistrate Matters ot Revenue (except as heroin-after excepted), la 
shall be tit for receiving such Offender; or if llicio shall t!l « him Manner as Natives of India, and other Persons 
be no lit Place i,f Confinement, then to the G.iol ot the I not British Subjects, are now liable to the Jurisdiction 
Presidency, to remain them for a Period not exceeding »i such Couits by and under the Regulations ot the 
Two mouths, unless such line -hull be sooner paid, and; several Govei nmeuts ot Foil IF > Ilium, tori bit ml George 
it shall be lawful for tbe •‘■aid Magistrate to award the. •tfd Hominy respectively: 1 rovided, always, that no 
Whole or any Poilion of such Fine to the Party ag-, British Subject shall be liable lo be sued in any such 
grieved, iiy way of tSati-faclion forsiicii Injury : I’rovi-, Uourt in respect of n-esidence, unless he shall nave his 
ded, always, that in nil Cases of Conviuction of & Unlink' Residence within the Jurisdiction thereof at the l ime of 
Subject, under the Provision hercin-before contained,, commencing the Action or 1 roceeding against minor 
the Magistrate belom whom such Conviction shall take that the Cause of Suit shall have amen within the Juris* 
place shall forthwith transmit Copies of such Conviction, diction ol the said Couit, and the Suit shall be coin* 
and of all Depositions and other Proceedings relative 'Winced within lwo Ycais alter the Cause thereof 
thereto, to the Government to which the Place wherein shall have ceased to reside within such Junsdic- 
t lie Offence wa» committed is or shall be subordinate : lIUI1 » nor shall any British Subject be liable to be sued 
Provided, alt-o, that all such lines shall be paid 111 any such Couit in ren*et of his carrying on Trade or 

in the First Instance to the Magistrate before, Dusiuess within the Jurisdiction thereof, unless the 

whom the Party offending shall be convicted, anil the Cause of Suit shall have arisen within such Jurisdiction, 
Amount thereof alter making such Satisfaction to ihe, aui * shall rclatt to the 1 rade or Rusmpss so carried on; nor 
Party aggrieved, as aforesaid, it anv, shall be trans -, 10 he sued in respect of any immoveable Property posses- 
mitted by such Magistrate tn the Clerk of the Crown, K F‘l or occupied by lmn, unless such Property shall be 
or other Officer to whom it belongs to receive Fines in.siluat.-d within the Jurisdiction ot the Court in which ha 
His Maje-ty’s Co irt of Over and Terminer and Gaol shall be so sued, and such Suit Snail be brought to re* 
Delivery for the Province within which the Offence slialF jover the Possession or Occupation of such Property, or 
have been committed ; anil such Fines s',’all and may be *? r Rent, or other Demand aiismg out of the Posses- 
disposed of in the same Manner as other Fines imposed by- y on . or Occupation of such 1 roperty by such British 
such Court of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery, Subject; Provided, also, that by the Caws or Regulations 
Provided also that all surh Convictions shall and may! 10 Force, or bereatter to be in luice, witlnn tm I rb- 
be removable by Writ of Certiorari into the sai l Couris vinccs respectively subject to the Governments of Fort 
of Oyer and Tcnninei and Gaol Delivery re-pwlivoly : R iltinm, Fort Saint George, and Bombay aforesaid, it 
in the saw e Manner, ami upon the same 'lerms and Would be competent to a Party to any final Judgment or 
Conditions, and shad le proceeded upon in the same Decree ol any subordinate Civil or Revenue Couit of 
Mannei in cvei y respect as is directed in the said Act of (lie J udicaturc, to appeal therefrom to the Suduer Dewanny 
Thirty-thirel Year of His Majesty's Reign, with regard to Adawlut, or other Court however denominated, exercis- 
other Convictions before Justices of Peace in the British tug within those Provinces respectively the highest ap- 
SeUlenicnts or Territories in India. Provided also, that pellate Jurisdiction in Civil Suits, it shall.be competent 
nothing herein contained shall extend, or beconstrucd to to British Subjects of His Majesty, m Suits commenced 
extend to prevent such Magistrate from committing or against them under the Provisions of this Act, instead of 
holding to Bail any llritisA Subject, charged with anv appealing to the saul Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, ot 
sUfli Offence before him, in tbo same manner assurfi other Court so exercising the highest appellate Junsdic- 
British Subject might have been committed or holdcn to tion aforesaid, to appeal to the Supreme Court of Judi- 
Bail if this Act had not been passed, where the Offence nature at Fort If illiam, or fort Saint George, or the Re¬ 
charged shall appear to such Magistrate to he of so ag- border s Court at Bombay, according as the Suit may 
-gravated a nature as to be a fit subject for prosecution in have been commenced in the Provinces subordinate tir 
any of llis Majesty's Couits to which such British Sub- either ol the said 1 residencies; and such Court shall 

ject may be amenable. have the same Powers as to suspending or allowing 

Execution of the Judgment of Decree appealed against, 
CVI. And be it further enacted, that in all Cases ol and as to taking Security foftJCosts, -or lor the Perform- 
Debt not exceeding the Sum of Fifty Rupees, alleged to anceof the Decree or Judgment of tbe said subordinate 
be due from any British Subjects to any Native of India Courts, as the said Sudder Dewanny Adawlut or other 
resident in the East Indies or Parts aforesaid, end with- such Court as aforesaid would have had, and shall also 
out the Jurisdiction of the several Courts of Requests esta make Rules of Practice for the Conduct of the said Ap- 
blished at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, respectively, ii peais, in all other Respects conforming in Substance *ud_ 
slialland may be lawful Tor the Magistrate or the Ziliah effect as nearly as possible to the Course of Procedure of 
or District where such British Subject shall be resident, the said Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, or other such Court 
ot in which such Debt shall have been contracted, to take as aforesaid in Cases of Appeal: Provided, also, that 
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nothing herein contained shall extend, or be construed to 
extend to take away the Jurisdiction of the said Supreme 
Courtsof Judicature at Fort William and Madras, or the 
said Recorder's Court at Bombay respectively ; but that 
all Persons having Cause of Action against any British 
Subject may, at their Election, instead of suing in such 
Provincial Courts as herein-before provided, commence 
and prosecute their said Suits in the said Supreme Courts 
of Judicatures and the said Recorder's Court respectively, 
in the same Manner as before the passing of this Act: 
Provided, also, that nothing herein contained shall ex¬ 
tend or beeons trued to extend, to authorize the holding 
or occupying of any Land or other immovable Properly 
beyond the Limits of the said several Presidencies, by any 
British Subject of His Majesty, otherwise than under 
and according to the Permission of the Governments of 
the said Presidencies. ' 

CVI1I. And be it further enacted. That every Bri¬ 
tish Subject of His Majesty, not in the Service of IJis 
said Majesty, or of the said United Company, who after 
the Tenth Day of April, One Thousand Eight Hundred 
and Fourteen, shall go to and reside in any Part of the 
British Territories in India distant more than Ten Aliles 
from the Presidency to which the same shall be subor¬ 
dinate, with the Permission of the Government of such 
Presidency, or who shall, after the said Day, change his 
Residence from oue Part thereof to another, distant as 
aforesaid, with such Pcrmi-sion, shall procure from the 
Chief Secretary of the said Government or other Officer 
authorized for that purpose, a Certificate signed by the 
said Chief Secretary or other Officer, expressing that 
such British Subject has the Permission of such Govern¬ 
ment to reside at such Place, specifying the same and ex¬ 
pressing also whether such Permission has been granted 
during the Pleasure of such Government or for any limit¬ 
ed Time: and the said Certificate shall be deposited by 
such British Subject in the Civil Courts of the District iu 
which ho shall so go to reside within One Month after bis 
taking up his Residence there, and shall be kept among 
the Records of the saidCourt, of which Certificate so depo¬ 
sited, a true Copy attested by the Judge or other Officer 
of such Court thereto authorized, shall be given to the 
Party depositing the same, and shall be deemed and 
taken in all Courts of Justice, and on all Occasions what¬ 
soever, to be good and sufficient Evidence of such Cer¬ 
tificate, unless the coptvary shall be shewn : And no 
British Subject not in the Service of HU Majesty, or of 
the said United Company, going to reside in any such 
Part of the British Territories, or changing his Resi¬ 
dence from one Part thereof to another, after the said 
Day, shall be allowed, while he so resides, to have or 
maintain any Civil Action or Proceeding (other than in 
the Nature of an Appeal) against any Person whomso¬ 
ever in any Court of Civil Jurisdiction within the Bri¬ 
tish Territories in India, until he shall have filed, in the 
Court in which such Action or Proceeding is commen¬ 
ced, a Copy of such Certificate signed by the Judge of 
the Court wherein the same is deposited ; or nu Affidavit 
accounting to the Satisfaction of the Court for not filing 
the same ; and if it shall be proved to the Court in which 
such Action is brought, that such British Subject is resi¬ 
ding at any Place within the said Territories, distant 
more than Ten Miles from the Presidency to which it is 
subordinate, without such Certificate or otherwise than 
according to the Permission contained in such certificate 
or thatsuch permission has been revoked, or that, being 
for a limited Time, it lias expired and lias not been re¬ 
newed, and that such British Subject is therefore residing 
without Permission at more than Ten Miles Distance 
from such Presidency, such British Subject shall there¬ 
upon be nonsuited. 

CIX. And whereas Doubts have been entertained 
whether Persons being Natives of India, in the Service 
of the United Company of Merchants of England, trad¬ 
ing to the East hdiu, or Of any of His Majesty’s Sub- 
jcctSg afe amenable to the JunsdictioQ of the provincial 
Coygtt established in the Easttlndies, or whether such 
Persons being Natives of India, in the Service of the ssid 
United Company, or of His Majesty’s Subjects, are not 
exclusively amenable to the Jurisdiction of the said 
Courts at Fort William, Madras, and Bombay respec¬ 
tively, and it is expedient thatsuch Doubts should be re- 
«oved •, be it further enacted and declared. That all 


Persons whomsoever, being Natives of India, who have 
been, now are, or hereafter may be employed, by or in the 
Service of His Majesty, thesaid United Company,or of bis 
Majesty’s Subjects, were, and are, and shall be subject 
andamenable to all Provincial. Couits of competent Ju¬ 
risdiction for all Crimes and Misdemeanors, and in all 
Actions and Suits whatsoever of which such Courts res¬ 
pectively could take Cognizance, if the Persons having 
committed such Crimes of Misdemeanors, or against 
whom the Causes of such Actions or Suits shall have 
arisen, had not beeu employed by, or had not been in the 
Service of His Majesty, or the said United Company, or 
any of His Majesty'.: Subjects, any Law, Usage, or 
Practice to the contrary thereof in any ways notwith¬ 
standing : Provided,always, that nothing herein contain¬ 
ed shall anywirie ou>t the said Supreme Courts of Judi¬ 
cature of Port William and Madras and the said Court 
of the Recorder of Bombay, respectively, of any Jurisdic¬ 
tion over any Natives of India, which such Couits may 
now lawfully exercise : but such Supreme Courts of Ju¬ 
dicature of Far t William and Madras, and the said 
Court ofitie Recorder of Bombay respectively, as well as 
the Provincial Courts herein referred to, accoidiug to 
their several Jurisdictions, shall have a concurrent Ju¬ 
risdiction over Natives of India, employed by or iu the 
Service of the said United Company, m any of ills Ma¬ 
jesty's Subjects. 

It will be observed that the preamble of the 
I05th Section aims only at applying; a remedy 
to the inconvenience recited : anil the enact¬ 
ing part of that clause gives only a jurisdiction 
to the provincial Courts over BritiMi subjects 
iu cases of assaults and forcible injuries com¬ 
mitted against natives: the 106th Section 
makes the provincial Magistrate, a Judge be¬ 
fore whom natives may recover small debts to 
the amount of 50 rupees from British subjects; 
but, the 107th Section “further enacts that all 
British subjects resident in, frc. shall be subject in 
all civil actions to the provincial Courts in like 
manner as natives of India were then subject to 
those Courts by the Regulations These words 
so extensive in their import have necessarily 
occasioned a question among lawyers, as to 
the real meaning of all these Sections taken 
together. The opinions of most eminent law¬ 
yers here and in England, some of them now 
on the highest seats of the bench, have been 
divided on the subject; ono opinion holding 
that, the preamble of the 105th Section limited 
the operation of the 107tb Section to the re¬ 
medy of the special inconvenience recited in 
the preamble ; and that thus, (for example) 
one British subject could not sue another in 
the Provincial Courts ; while by the contrary 
opinion, it was maintained that there was no 
such restriction, and that a British subject 
could be sued by any person for debts or 
trespasses which were mere civil injuries. 
And the argument in favor of this opinion was 
urged that although a preamble might restrain 
and make void a repugnant enactment, iteould 
do no more; and that the 107th Section in 
providing that British subjects might be sued 
in all civil actions whatever in the like man¬ 
ner as natives, did provide both a remedy for 
the inconvenience recited in the preamble of 
the 105th Section, and fora probable incon¬ 
venience not recited, which was of the like 
nature as that mentioned, and that as the 
wbol,e clause was at all events intended as re¬ 
medial and not penal, neither legal roles of 
construction nor sound logic, which are really 
the same, could lead to the conclusion that 
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the intent was Only to apply a partial remedy. allow me to take it for granted that you do 
My own opinion, though of very much less really mean what you say. It will be to no 
weight than all those which have been given purpose that any defender of your legislation 
in favor of the limited, is distinctly in favor shall urge, that, after all, your Act is not 
of the wider construction. And I believe in worse, or more doubtful than the Act of Par- 
practice that lias been recently adopted, and as liauient. Yon arc here to enquire into, to re- 
1 also believe, without much practical ineon- medy tbe“ defects of our Indian Jurisprudence” 
Venience, and some benefit. But, it is rcmaik- which, as you lament, you must needs be 
able that much as these clauses have been dis- aware of; you set to work to repeal this Act 
cussed by men among the (irst in reputation of Parliament, to mend it, to make a new 
of living lawyers, not one ever dreamed of Act, if it be doubtful whether the li)7th 
maintaining that British subjects could be clause did render British subjects amenable 
subjected to suits in these Provincial Courts to Mol'ussil Ornrts in all civil proceedings, 
for any olltet causes than debts, contracts, you leave the matter ns doubtful as before; 
and trespasses: no one ever seems to haveiif it be not, ycfli follow a precedent of 
supposed, for an instant, (and you will bear I unexampled absurdity. However it maybe, 
this in mind, Sir,) that they really could be! we who have to obey this law, must take it 
sued in like, manner as natives in such Courts,i for granted that it means what it expresses, 
that is, (fur example) in matters relating to lhe' f until we have the benefit of some enlightened 
inheritance to real, or, succession to personal pro- j comment from Mofussii Judicial wisdom to 
pertu, wills, intestacy, marriage and divorce, shew us that it means the reverse. At any 
Amltr/it/did not Lord C. J. Tindal, Mr. Jus-, rate, in this stage of the matter, if you have 
tiee Bosanquct, Sir Herbert Compton, Scr-;not heaped contradiction upon incongruity, 
gesmt Spankic, Mr. Fergusou, Mr. Pearson, you have worse—confounded confusion. 

Mr. Turton, Mr. Miuchin, and others I could! T . ..„ , ...... * , 

name, who considered and gave opinions on ! I venly believe that you ^ mean to render 

this clause on various occasions, ever dream>® r ‘"J • ,,b J« cU “ me “ B, . ,le to . t je Molussil 
as far as I can discover, that Mofussii: f' UBr, I * 1,1 aU cases whatever; if you do no , 
Courts could entertain suits relating to the) i'™ 1 , W W th ® pleasave which a hank 
inarriasre or divorce the wills the lands ' and rand,d pwbltc avowal, made through the 

or 81 Vhe ° d^stribmUorT of"thc^personal csTatesi i *!!! 1 0 ^,ust^ell^^rord If 'l-nn 4 /°^ 

-wfv n S 1 as\"\oTS t n ^ a^ ai 1 «Tjo« Si iE£lsof repSit 

swer my own question “thus* Because nicy ' vhlcl ‘ t,lis WISe and well-weighed and so- 
swermyown question tuns. hlcalse n ex rmich _ ( . a i Ied _f or , ne asure of comprehensive 

WOULD have laughed TO scorn hie kotio. legislative imnrovemenl will hcRD around 
THAT HIE English osNrLsMuN presiding in improvement, Witt neap around 

THESE COURTS, POSSESS! D «>F NOT SO MUCH ^ * % 

knowledge of the ENGLISH law as or din a* Before I conclude, allow me further to ask 

ry justices of peace in KNGi-AND, CONDUCTING you, why, when the 107th Section of the 53d 
their proceedings in the Persian UNGi'AO'-, Geo. 3d. Cap. loo, was *to be repealed, the 
assisted BY nonkbot HINDOO and mahomkdan 108th Section was left untouched J Would 
law officers, and havino no othkr codes it not have been worth while to declare that its 
to guide them of wmcH they have know- operation was in future to be limited to the 
ledge but those of menu and mahommud, territories to which Englishmen are still pro- 
could hold OR could have been commanded hibited from residence and resort without 
to hold, pleas of such ciyiLCONTHovEitsiEs. licence of the Government I Surely this would 
They might have said Parliament never could have made the law more clear and congruous, 
have intended to prescribe any thing so eon- and have given notice to many who know not 
trary to common sense. of it, that there is such a law ; or, was it left 

However this may be, here are the words of unmentioned as a snare to the unwary inter- 
the clause as plain and positive as words can loper, by the humble servant of his vigilant, 
be, viz. that British Subjects sham, bk constant, (and I fear likely to prove too 
sued in these Mofussil Courts in all ac- powerful) enemy, the corporation of the East 
thins and proceedings of * civil natuiie * nd,a Company f 

in the like banner as NATIVF.H of India. For the preseut, Sir, I take my leave of you. 
Here too arc the words of your new Act, “ and as this letter has already reached the utmost 
it is hereby enacted that from the said day, and length convenient for newspaper publication, 
within the said territories no person whatevkr, and as I propose in my next to treat of the 
shall be in any civil proceedings wiiat- agbstantive law of the mofussil in rela- 
bvbr, excepted from the jurisdiction of the Courts t ion to British and Indo-British subjects, and* 
herein after mentioned—that is to say ol the Sud- the operation on them and their estates and 
der Ameens, and so on to the Sudder Bewany personal liberty in civil matters, of the Re- ' 
Adawlut, which is the proper order of words, gulations generally, and of the following 
for yonrs is an anti-climax, and the lirstshould clauses in particular, viz. Sections 8 and Id, 
be last. Regulation 4, 1793, flections 2 and 3, Regula- 

Now, Sir, permit me to ask do you mean tion 8,1795. Section 16, Regulation 3, 1803. 
that Englishmen shall be subject to the Mof- Sections 8 and. 9, Regulation 7,1832. T|ip 
fussil Courts in every Civil proceeding or connexion of these clauses of the Regulations 
do you not? If not, why have yvv said so I with the New Act, and the questions of Eug- 
As you have said it and enacted it, yon will lish law which the Government in its answer 
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to the remonstrance of the British-horn In¬ 
habitants of Calcutta is pleased to admit may 
sometimes arise, will lead me into considera¬ 
tions so curious, instructive, and extensive, 
that I propose to myself great pleasure in 
treating of them in another letter. For the 
present, therefore, I subscribe myself, with all 
due respect, Honorable Sir, your mOst obedi¬ 
ent humble Servant, 

A Lawyer. 

- No. II. • 

hick .—1 lmvr a suit imfu your Lciitl.liiji. 

Jack Caffe.—Be it a LuiUliip thou sh i't hate it far that wont. 

Via t.—Oulj, that tlu Ijni of Engiuu I iiuj come out ol’your 
mouth. 

Ja.k Ctu/r.—l tunc tlioiijlil upon it, it vluiil be so. Away, burn 
all thf recunW of Use realm; mj mouth ahull bo the Parliament of 
Eng laud. 

Honorable Sir,— In the 10th paragraph of 
the letter of Government written in answer to 
tlie memorial of the British-born inhabitants 
of Calcutta, praying that the Act which is 
intended to repeal the 107th clause of the 53d 
Geo. 3d cap. 153, may not be passed, you, the 
Legislative Member of the Council, and a 
Member of the Law Commission, have been 
pleased to say that “ the rescinding of the 107 th 
clause of the Chapter act of 1813, will make no 
change in the rights of Jirilisli subjects. Its ef¬ 
fect will be merely this, that wbat has hitherto 
been done by the Supreme Court will be done by 
the Court of Sadder Dewanny Adawlut. Tie 
substantive law remains the same.” In the 12th 
paragraph of the same notable stale paper, 
you are further pleased to remark, that, “ the 
law according to which the Sadder Dewanny 
Adawlut will decide appeals from the Mofussil 
will, as has already been said, be exactly the same 
law according to which the Supreme Court is now 
bound to d, rule them. In a great majority of 
cases the Judges of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut 
will probably be better acquainted with that law 
than the Judges of the Supreme Court can possi¬ 
bly be.” Proceed wc therefore to the enquiry : 
WHAT IS THE SUBSTANTIVE LAW OP TUB MO- 
russiL^ae cording to which, the Judges of the 
Sadder Dewanny Adawlut will decide the 
appeals of British subjects? As I am dealing 
with a subject which though by no means new 
to me, is comparatively unfamiliar, I shall 
advance as little in the way of mere statement 
of my own as possible, and, even at the risk of 
tediousness, give my texts, that ail whom it 
concerns, may know as well at least as I do 
myself, the law, on which your wisdom makes 
me a commentator much against my will. 
The first section of that well-digested Code, 
which men usually call the Company’s 
Regulations, which you call the substantive, 
and which I should call the adjective law of 
the mofussil, which has any relation to the 
subject is, Section 21 of Regulation 3, of 
1703.1 subjoin it 

r XXL, la esses coming within the jurisdiction of the 
tiUab and city courts for which no specific rule may ex¬ 
ist, the judges are to act according to justice, equity, and 
good conscience. 

The next is Section 15, Regulation 4,1793-* 

XV. InVuits regarding succession, inheritance, mar¬ 
riage, and caste, and all religious usages and institutions, 
the Mahomedan laws with respect to Mahomedansi 


and the Hindoo laws with regard to Hindoos, are to be 
considered as the general rules by which the judges 
are to form their decisions. In the respective cases, the 
Mahomedan and Hindoo law officers of the court are to 
attend to expound the law. 

The next is Section 31, Regulation 3,1793— 

XXXI. In cases for which no specific>rutes may ex¬ 
ist, the Sudder Dewanny Adalut is to act according to 
justice, equity and good conscience. 


The next is clause 2, Section 3, Regulation 
8, of 1795— 

Ill. Second. In suits regarding succession, inheritance, 
marriage, and caste, nr other religious usages, or insti¬ 
tutions, the Mahomedan laws, with respect to Mahome- 
tlans, and tile Hindoo laws, with regard to Hindoos, arc 
to be considered as the general rules tiy which the 
tudges are to form their decisions. In causes in which 
the plaintiff shall bn of a different religious penuasion 
from the defendant, the decision is to be regulated by the 
law of the religion of the latter, excepting where Euro¬ 
peans, or other persons, not being either Mahoinednns 
or Hindoos, shall be defendants, in which ca«es the law 
of the plaintiff is to he made the rule of decision in all 
plaints, and actions of a civil nature. The Mahomedan 
mid Hindoo law officers of the couits arc to attend to 
expound the lnw of their respective petsuasiot s, in cases 
in which recourse may be required to be had to it. 


Here all men may note how early the legis¬ 
lative wisdom of the Company had become 
appichcnsive that difficulties Imd arisen, and 
might arise, from the presence of Europeans 
and other persons, not being either Hindoos, 
or Muhomedans, in the Mofussil: and how 
well and comprehensively the cases were pro¬ 
vided for. A European, who in April, 1793, 
made three contracts each precisely alike for 
the purchase of produce, or for any other 
matter, with a Hindoo, a Mahomedan, and an 
Indo-Briton or an European, not an English¬ 
man, had the advantage of having the first 
suit (supposing the defendants failed in their 
eon tracts jilecitled by the Hindoo, the second, 
by the Mahomedan, the third by the Zillah 
Judge's notions of the law of justice, equity 
and good conscience ! It will be noted that in 
two of his cases, he had got a law and a rule 
to go by. From this period the Company’s 
Government paused and rested from the great 
work of legislating for Europeans and other 
persons until 1832, for the space of eight and 
thirty years, and then it marched backwards 
to the position of section 21, of Regulation 3, 
of 1792, as may be seen by sections 8 and 9, 
of Regulation 7, of 1832, to which I request 
your most particular attention and that of the 
public. 


Till. Such part of clause 2, Section 3, Regulation 
VIII, 1795, enacted for the province of lienares, 
which declares that " in causes in which the plaintiff 
shall be of a different religious persuasion from the de¬ 
fendant, the decision is to be regulated by the law of the 
religion of the latter, excepting where Europeans or 
other persons not being either ftlahomedans or Hindoos 
shall be defendants, in which case the law of the plain¬ 
tiff is to be made the rule of decision io all plaints or 
actions of a civil nature,” is hereby rescinded, and the 
rule contained in Section 15, Regulation IV. 1799, and 
the correspondinjg enactment contained in clause 1, Sec¬ 
tion 16, Regulation 111, 1803, shall be the rule of gui¬ 
dance in all suits regarding succession, inheritance, mar¬ 
riage, and caste, and all religious usages and institutions 
that may arise between persons professing the Hindoo 
and Mahomedan persuasions respectively. 

IX. It i| hereby declared, however, that the above 
rules are intended, and shall be held to apply to inch 
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persons only is shall lie bond fltle professors of those re¬ 
ligions at the time of the application of the law to the 
case, and were designed for the protection of the rights 
of such persons not for the deprivation of the rights 
of others. Whenever, therefore, in any civil suit, the 
parties to such suit may be of different persuasions, when 
one party shall be of the Hindoo, and the oilier of the 
Mahomedan persuasion, or where ooe or more of the 
parties to the suit shall not be either of the Mahomedan 
or Hindoo persua.ions, the laws of those religions shall 
not be permitted to operate to deprive such party or 
parties of any property to which, but for the operation 
of such laws, they would have been entitled, in all 
such cases the decision shall be governed by the prin¬ 
ciples of justice, equity, and good conduce ; it being 
clearly understood, however, that this provision shall 
not be considered as justifying the introduction of the 
English, or any foreign law, or the application to such 
cases of any rules not sanctioned by those principles. 

Hu hold, Sir, the substantive law of the 
mofussil! In its indefinable) grandeur ; in its 
antediluvian simplicity behold it! When 1 
reflect that this law, as you are pleased to 
nflinn in your incomparable Sta'e Paper, has 
answered extremely well, has sufficed ior a 
period of time exceeding one generation of 
man, for all the wants of Europeans and others, 
or all the wants of that class so cherished of 
Government the fndo-Britons, and since 1813 
for the wants of that class, so much more and 
peculiarly cherished in the Mofussil, their own 
country.mi n, with what a lofty scorn of codifi¬ 
cation is my whole soul inspired, 1 laugh at 
laws, i laugh at statutes, I trample, in exult¬ 
ing imagination on the miserably idle expedi¬ 
ents and contrivances of civilization, and I 
vow on tlic altar of corporation-legislation, 
which is incarnate patriarchal justice, to burn 
my hooks. I care not if a humour of digres¬ 
sion leads me to descend a little from the lofty 
style, which a theme of such panegyric 
required. 1 see in my mind's eye a Zillnh 
Judge administering jaslice to his fellow 
countrymen as St. Louis did under his oak 
at Vincennes, or. to draw an example from 
scenes and times nearer to us, in the fashion 
of that demi-god of Company’s servants, Sir 
Thomas Munro, sitting under a tree in Canara 
haply, or in Baramahl, with the peaceful 
natives before and around him, dealing out 
paternal justice, and bethinking him where 
the happy cultivator perchance possessed two 
pair of htrliocks and a cloth, whether he 
could not with more advantage to tbo respect¬ 
able proprietors of East IndiaStock, the Court 
of Directors, and Sir Thomas himself, plough 
ilis land with half a cow, and share his clout 
with his neighbour on the principle that 
union is power, and yet after all be well 
enough off and happy if he were wise. When 
1 reflect that a man in this country may be¬ 
come great, by sedulously acting on the prin¬ 
ciple that nobody but the Government ought 
to own land, and that a subaltern lias no bu¬ 
siness with sheets or pillow, I see plainly that 
at) antique simplicity in all men is what the 
maxims of the India-Honse aim at producing, 
and is what we all most come to. I take so 
much pleasure in these excursions that I really 
grieve to return to law, and am most sorry 
that I have not more leisure for correspon¬ 
dence on such matters. Return to my subject 
t must, however, though unwillingly. ., 


We have tracked that branch of the stream 
of substantive Mofussil Law which alone, .ref¬ 
lates to British subjects, from its source, in 
the Regulation of 1793 downward to the Regu¬ 
lation of 1832; we will follow it to the Aat 
Number—blank that is to be law on the 8tu 
of May ; and now, let us pause and look about 
us, and see whither it lias brought us. Do 
not start, Sir, at the announcement, but 1 have 
the pleasure to inform you it has launched 
us fairly in\p the wide sea of the law of Eng¬ 
land. 1 think*! see you turn pale, but be 
quite sure of it, it is in that broad ocean that 
you have fairly swamped the ark of, Mofussil 
Justice. 1 dare say you will deny this with 
the pertiuacity and eagerness of a man w ho is 
t»ken by surprise and first bears what is dis¬ 
agreeable to him, and who begins to perceive 
that lie has done precisely what he did not in¬ 
tend to do, and wbat is even hateful to him. 
But it is so nevertheless: and I say again be 
sure of it. Having assured jou of it. T shall 
now try and convince you of it, as well as I 
can couvince any one so exceedingly against 
his will. Depend upon it, howeter that may 
be, that others will be convinced of it who in the 
end may have as much to do with this Act ns 
you have had. I shall proceed methodically 
with iny argument and begiu at the beginning. 

In the first place, then, 1 premise that a Bri¬ 
tish subject is mt a Mahomedan or Hindoo ; 
you know wbat 1 mean, and I am persuaded 
will not contest the point, though it might foe 
very well urged that a Mahomedan or Hindoo 
born in British India is a British subject: you 
know that both propositions are legally and 
logically true, an<“ know very likely from 
the history of the last 60 years" what has intro¬ 
duced such an enviable alearncss of deflui- 
tions into our Indian Jurisprudence, wo have 
then got this length, viz. that a British sub¬ 
ject is not a Mahomedan or Hindoo in the sense 
and meaning of Acts of Parliament relating to 
India, or the Regulations of the Mofussil. 

In the second place I premise that in the 
sense and meaning of the Mofussil Regula¬ 
tions, a British subject is not “ a European or 
other person." The proof is this, viz. that in 
1703 when your Regulations began, and before 
that time, your Government bad not power to 
make laws for British subjects directly or in¬ 
directly .unless those laws were registered 
and not repugnant to the law's of England, (I 
beg pardon. I have been inaccurate, I should 
have said the Government had not the right 
and had not yet assumed thepower to make 
such laws) consequently in 1793 and 1795 
when this phraseology of your laws respect¬ 
ing Emopeans and other persons came into use. 
and began to receive a known meaning ana 
constrnction, (if sack a tiling ever happened 
in Mofussil Courts and Mofussil law) British 1 
subjects were always called British subjects, 
and were the class marked and excepted % 
name from all Mofussil low, except the nega¬ 
tive and .prohibitory. In the legal sense oIf 
the Regulations therefore Europeans meant 
all Europeans other than British subjects, 
and other persons meant any and all per¬ 
sons ot/ier than Europeans end British subjects f 
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and so it stands to this lioqr, for you 
know. Sir, as well as 1 do, that the Bill and 
mb sections of Regulation 7 of 1832 never 
were intended or construed to apply, and do 
not and cannot apply to British subjects— that 
they were intended to apply to all other Eu¬ 
ropeans and foreigners, and most especially to 
Iudo-Britous, that most ill used class, which 
next to their own countrymen, have been the 
especial objects of the disfavour and discour¬ 
agement of the East India Compapy, and that 
for their sakes tiic English law pas prohibited, 
was tabooed, alike unto a foreign law, nay 
worse. As you will begin to perceive where 
we are going, you will perhaps, as a last and 
decisive argument maintain that your new act 
lias changed ail this, and that by virtue of 
your delegated legislative omnipotence, you 
have converted British subjects into Europe¬ 
ans and otlur prisons : if you intend the judges 
of the Mofussil to act up to that construction, 
you had bctlci (to prevent mistakes) put it 
into the new act, we as JLilous should ad¬ 
mire the magnanimity of plain speaking, 
much inure than the contrivances by which 
precedents arc manufactured for quotation 
in Government letters, indirectly, (I offer 
thanks again for that ray of light) by gloss 
and commentary. I tell ydu, Sir, that you 
have not the power, (enormous as is the power 
that a most reckless legislation has entrusted 
to this Government) to ordaiu by any edict, 
however express, that British subjects shall 
in suits respecting the inheritance on might 

TO HEAtr SUCCESSION TO PERSONAL PROPERTY, 
MAH It I AGE, LEGITIMACY OF ISSUE, THE LAW 
MERCHANT, law of PARTNERSHIPS, OR, IN 
SHORT, IN ANY CIVIL PROCEEDING WHATEVER, 

unless it be for »etty debts, for dr mini¬ 
mis non curat lex, be subject to the law 
which shall come out of the mouth of a Sad¬ 
der Aurneen, a Zillah or a Suddcr Dewanny 
Adawlut Judge, and be by him called the law 

OF JUSTICE, equity AND GOOD CONSCIENCE. I 

say that you cannot do this : 1 do not say 
that mean to attempt it: well and wisely 
have you said in the 7th paragraph of the 
Government letter to the British-born Inhabi¬ 
tants of Calcutta who petitioned against this 
proposed new Act that “ they will perceive 

THAT THE QUESTION IS NOT BETWEEN ONE LAW 
AND ANOTHER, BUT MERELY BETWEEN ONE TRI¬ 
BUNAL AND another; not between the law 
OF ENGLAND AND TUB LAW OF THE MOFUSSIL; 
BUT BETWEEN THE SUDDEIl DEWANNY ADAWLUT, 
AND THE supreme COURT, BOUND TO ACT EX¬ 
ACTLY AS IF IT WERE THE SUDDEtt DEWANNY 

adawlut,” well and wisely have you said 
this : in every word of it, agreeing to scarce 
one syllable else of that letter, will every 
English lawyer and every Englishman agree. 
You would have been ashamed when you 
were speaking of subjecting us to Mofussil 

CobTtS IN ALL CIVIL PROCEEDING!* WHATEVER 

la call the thing I put heee a law 
A. D. 1703, Rlo. 3. 

f XXI. Id cases coming within the Jurisdiction of the 
ZilUh and City Courts for which no specific rule may 
Heist, the Judges are to act according to justice, equity 
and good conscience, 


Am I not right in thinking you would bav* 
been ashamed to do it} 

If any man affirm that this Act does mean to 
give that section for all their law to British 
subjects, I defy him ; I repel the assertion as a 
miserable slander of the Council of Iudia ; of 
you, the only ordinary member not appointod 
by tbe Bust India Company best acquainted 
with the laws of England; by the rights 
given ine by our common law, secured to me 
by Magna Cliarta, and by statutes without 
number, by the coronation oath of our sove¬ 
reign, by the bill of rights, by the Constitution 
of Parliament, by the very nature and end of 
our own and every free soeial compact, I- 
deny it. I swear that it is impossible. But 
had we none of the safeguards which the sa¬ 
cred laws of a free country, (aye, of a country 
the mother and nurse of freedom.) has throwu 
over and around us, what security should we 
uot enjoy from your single picscncc among'.t 
us ! When we reilcct that you aie the only or¬ 
dinary member of the Council not appointed 
by the Bast India Company, the only one, ex¬ 
cept the nobleman at the head of the Govern¬ 
ment, trained totiic profession of the English 
law, that you were an ardent reformer, one 
who called aloud for more ficedom for the 
people, for more restraint on the Government,, 
one who has urged the maxim that the voice 
of the people must be obeyed, and pushed ar¬ 
guments addressed to tbe fears of those pos¬ 
sessed of power to the verge of democracy ; 
how secure must we not feel in the sale- 
guards which such a character and'such u 
career afford us, how idle would it not be to fear 
that you were careless or despotic in the use 
of power, or that you have ever entertained in 
your faocy for one moment the vain and pre¬ 
sumptuous dream that jou coul/l disfranchise 
a whole body of your countryuicu of the 
whole law of England, by live lines of your 
pen! We smile at tho bate supposition of 
such preposterous insoleueu and folly. 

But, if an impossible supposition could bo- 
realized, then bethink you, Sir, wlint l would 
say. If the cause were abandoned by every 
Englishman in India, alone I would resist you,, 
and without fear, doubt, or hesitation, at any 
and at every hazard. To Parliament would 
I go and say, 1 possess land in (what in tbe 
jargon of Anglo-Indian law is called,) the 
Mofussil, I possess property, though small,, 
the result of the labour of years, aui I to be 
made a wholesale outlaw I Am 1 to hazard 
that the validity of my marriage, the legitimacy 
of my child, his inheritance to my land,, 
his succession to ray moveable estate, the 
meaning of my last will, shall be discussed 
and decided by Judges, who do not even pre¬ 
tend to have any knowledge of the law by 
and under which these most important civil 
acts have been done and these claims arise ; 

AND WHO, BY A CLAUSE OF THE REGULATIONS. 
UNDER WHICH THEY ACT, ARE ABSOLUTELY 

forbidden to use the English law m 
the case of tub descendants of English¬ 
men BORN IN THIS COUNTRY, although 
THESE LJ&T HAY* CRAVED AND WOULD HAVR 
CLUNG TO IT AS AN INESTIMABLE BO r 'N, AND 
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there is none other FOR thsm: by Judges, Bat, as I said before, these are merefjr/fdie 
who are supplied with no rule for their imaginings, a scarcely pardonable exeroiseof 
guidance but wiiat ib oontained in the in- j the fancy; what you have said is, that Sadder 
junction TO decide all things ACCoRDiNa j Aumeens and Ziilah Judges shall pronounce 
to justice, equity and good conscience? laud expound the Jaw of England, an<) JndgdB 

Ah I A FELON THAT I AM TO UNDERGO AN AB- * '• '. ------- 

solute forfeiture of Civil Rights, and be 

TWICE AND FOR EVER BANISHED FROM MY COUN¬ 
TRY ? protect me. If not—but in such a case 
do not suppose that I should go alone with 
my prayer to be heard at the liar of Parlia< 
ment, or he left to fling myself into a contest 
with power unaided? Numbers there are who 
in this cause would act as one man, with one 
heart and with one soul: 


of the Sadder Dewanny Adawtut shall rectify 
their errors on appeal. Thus yon have said 
and thus will it be? shall it be verily and 

INDEED THAT OUT OP THEIR MOUTHS SHALL COME 

the Laws of England? Yon hare said, more¬ 
over, by Act No. 1 of 1834, my mouth shall be 
the Parliament of England, and for this 
Parliament ha»said, we indemnify you; but 
it has not farther said that your saying was 
good. • 


Idem Tkkcexti Juravimus: 

If you could have fancied that any law had 
made you our master, by the rights our forefa¬ 
thers bequeathed to us, by the grace of God 
you should find it had not made ns your 
servants. 


I subscribe myself with a respect, not greatly 
heightened by my study of the laws you 
have written, yet still, with all due respect, 
Honorable Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

Hurkaru.] A Lawyer. 
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( Continued ft 

1 Tel qui rit venilrcdl, Mmittehe pleiuern."— Anon. 


I observe that both the Reformer and his 
first cousin of the Hurharu have assailed me 
upon the subject of my letter published on 
the 14th instant. Before replying to the ar¬ 
guments of the former, I will briefly comment 
upon the tone which he lias adopted when no¬ 
ticing my remarks. In the same kind spirit, 
in which the Reformer —who is fond of as¬ 
sumptions—lately accused the whole body of 
Collectors, «» matte, of neglecting all their 
other duties hut those of resumption, in or¬ 
der to procure a percentage, which turns out 
to be an imaginary one, he is pleased to state 
his supposition that my designs in addressing 
you are mercenary, and would seem to inti¬ 
mate also, that lam indebted to the pen of 
Phylalriiies for some of the observations 
made by me. I shall content myself with 
saying, that to entertain such ridiculous ex¬ 
pectations as the Reformer would impute to 
me, would argue more “ youth and inexperi¬ 
ence" than falls even to my humble lot; and 
that it so happens that 1 have never seen the 
writings of Phylalethes; though I have 
beard of—and as recommended—shall take 
the first opportunity of perusing them. It is 
strange that the first point which always sug¬ 
gests itself to a Native’s mind, should be 
venalty. 

What I have to object to in the articles of 
the Reformer, is the too great freedom of bis 
aiMrttons. Instead of assuming trine one 

a 


m page 166. j 

particular point alone, as his hypothesis upon 
which to ground his arguments, he attacks 
the Law, both as rdjpirds its theory and prac¬ 
tical operation (as observed by you,) deter¬ 
mines that the Government violated its 
pledges, that there is “ n5 registry,” that it 
is impossible to produce sunnuds bearing date 
prior to 1769— at all events that “ very few, 
if any,” can do so, that Collectors have no bu¬ 
siness to investigate the cases, that the per¬ 
centage allowed is abominable, (there is none,) 
that a “ jurama nisf’is a degrading compro¬ 
mise; in short, with him and the Hurhttu, it 
is “ tout justement la conr du roi Petaud"— 
anglice, Dover Court—where all are speakers 
and none hearers. It was on this account, 
that I was induced to address some observa¬ 
tions to you, which appear to have had the 
unhappy ‘effect of rendering him bilious. 
Now, as the Reformer says, “ to be serious”— 

1st.—The principal allegation adduced by 
the Reformer, seems to be what be denomi¬ 
nates a “ pledge” made by Lord Cornwallis, in 
clause 1st, section II., Regnlation XIX. 1793, 
to the following effect: < 

■ “ All grants for bolding land exempt from the paymer t 
of revenue made previous to the 12th August, 1765, 
the date of the Company s accession to the Dewanny,, 
by whatever authority, and whether by a writing or with¬ 
out a writing, shall be deemed valid, provided the 
grantee actually and bonk fide obtained possession of 
the land so granted previous to the date above-mentioned, 
add the land shall not have been subsequently rendered 
subject to the payment of revenue by the Officers of 
Government.” > ' 1 

S 
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Thin clause which remains in force to the 
present day,, is plain enough, and startling to 
any one, who, like the Editor of the Reformer, 
does not extend his enquiries further, and is 
contented with what, primft facie, establishes 
a case. But if it had occurred to him to read 
the Test of the Regulation, he would have 
found in the preamble (an old custom, expla¬ 
natory of the object of the rulers, and the 
abolition of which lias been productive of no 
good), and in clauso 3 of the same section 
the following provisos: , 

9 

1st .—" In conformity to tlia principles which pre¬ 
vailed under the Native administration, the British 
Government have at vaiious times declared all grants 
for'holding land exempt from the payment of revenue, 
made since the date ol the Company's accession to the 
Dewanny, without their sauction, illegal and void. 
Their lenity, however, induced them to adopt as a 
principle, that grants of this description made previous 
to the date of the Dewanny, and provided the grantees 
had obtained possession, should be held valid to tie 
extent of the intentions of the grantor, as ascertainable 
from the terms of the writings by which the grants might 
hare been made, or from their nature and denomination.” 

ltd.—“ But no part of the two preceding clauses is to 
be construed to empower the Courts to adjudge any 
person, not living the original grantee, entitled to hold, 
exempt fcom the payment of rcveitue, land now suhjvrt 
to the payment of revenue under a grant made previous 
to the Company's accession to the Dewanny, the writing 
for which may expressly specify it to have been given for 
the life of the grantee only: or supposing no such 
specification to have been made in the writing, or the 
writing not to be forth-coming, or no writing to have 
been executed, where the grant, from the nature and 
denomination of it, shall he proved to be a life tenure 
only, according to the ancient usages of the country 

Also vide sections 4 and 5 of the same. 
It appears to nte plain, that while up to this 
date lands held under a real hereditary title 
and duly registered as provided for by law, 
are in accordance with former promises, 
whether in the possession of the heirs of the 
original grantee or uot, absolved for ever 
from,, assessment, that the degree of consi¬ 
deration to bo allowed to all other tenures 
End the investigation as to possession, nature 
and the conditions of the titles, has always 
been, and remains at the option of the Govern¬ 
ment; that, in short, the Regulations 1793 can 
only be considered as provisional. As the Go¬ 
vernment themselves have observed to the 
Court of Directors in explanation of their rea¬ 
sons for instituting these enquiries after a long 
lapse of years, “ very little we conceive need 
be said, for all the Regulations ol‘1793, which 
have been enacted since the first Regulation 
of 1793, have scrupulously provided that no 
lapse of time shall bar the right of Govern¬ 
ment to enquire; -and that the transfer of pro¬ 
perty, however and by whomsoever made, 
shall not exempt a title to hold lands rent-free 
from enquiry to asedttain its validity or other¬ 
wise.” This seems to m* conclusive. 

Sadly.—The Reformer conceives that i|$ 
production of original sunnuds bearing date 
priqr to 176& is pent to impossible.—1 have 


been given to understand that it is not so. 
The proportion of eases in whieh documents 
purporting to be original are entered, is, i 
hear, large with reference to the supposed 
difficulty. Either; therefore, the hardship is not 
so great as asserted, or the papers are forged, 
in which case much commiseration need, 
not be extended to the parties. Witnesses 
are.of course, out of the question, but where 
there are any good claims they are not wanted. 
This brings me to the registry. That the 
quinquennial registers have been neglec¬ 
ted is true; this is mostly to be attributed 
to the former apathy of the Government, 
joined to a pressure of other matter. The 
Rtformer w'as pleased to direct me to as¬ 
certain “ whether registries exist; in what 
manner tltey have been kept; whether they 
could not have been subjected to interpolation 
and other abuses, &e. &o., before I venture to 
write again.” The resit it of my research and 
of enquiries in the neighbourhood convinces 
me, that the assertions of the Reformer are 
exaggerations, and that there are “ regular 
books of registry," kept under an excellent 
form, of which 1 subjoin a copy. 



There are in one office alone nearly 2,000 
Badshahee and about GOO Hookamee grants 
registered in this manner. How then is the 
Reformer's asseveration substantiated 1 As to 
“ interpolations,” where there exist any, 
they are in favor of the occupants, and inserted 
through connivance with them against the 
State. Moreover, as it will always be found 
stated under the head of “ remarks,” whether 
copies of the documents have been entered or 
not, no paper could he well substraeted from 
the Sarishta without detection. It is a curious 
fact, too, that those well versed upon the 
present subject have informed me, that cases 
hardly ever occur where the copies of docu¬ 
ments declared by the defendants to have 
been entered in the Collectorate, have not 
been found extant. As the Reformer distin¬ 
guishes the Government of this country by 
the endearing appellation of “ rogues,” it is 
not at all astonishing that he should be so 
severe against the whole class of record- 
keepers. But though I-admit it to bo more 
than probable, that a record-keeper would 
pooket a douceur if tendered at the time of 
investigation, 1 would ask any one conversant 
with the habits of natives employed In such 
situations, whether it Is likely that he would 
“ strike out from the records ' such informa¬ 
tions and documents as may be attainable in 
cases where he does not receive one. As I said 
before, it appears to me that the Government 
is more likely to suffer than the Lakhirajdats, 
where tiiq officers entrusted with the records 
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axe corrupt. The Reformer himself says—“nu- of Bazee Zumeen Duftur a discretionary 
merous instances are known in which copies power of resuming or releasing all rent-free 
of sunnuds were never filed, and yet by pay- tenures of whatever extent or description, 
iny a turn to the record-keeper the copies were and that a general investigation took pifibO. 
found in the record'’ —and this remark of his Let us look at the real facts. The Bazee 
is substantiated by the writer of the article in Zumeen Duftur was appointed for Bengal 
the 4th number of the Meerut Magazine, who (and in practice chiefly confined to the dis- 
quotesMr. Halhed—that gentleman observes tricts of Midnapoor and Uurdwan) by the er¬ 
as follows;—“ that wheu the ceded and con- ders of Government under date the 31st May, 
quered Provinces first came into our posses- 1782. It was then distinctly provided, as ob« 
sion, the holders of rent-free lands crowded served hy Mr. Holt Mackenzie in a mernoran- 
to tho revenue officers to present their docu- dum of the 10th August, 182-3, “that the 
rnents, the greater part of which were forged SuperintendenPof the Bazee Zumeen Duftur 
or insufficient, and that the native officers and was not in any ease to decide upon the property 
their dependants made vast acquisitions by cans- °f the land , or the validity of the titles ‘but make 
ing them to beentered in the books.” Moreover, «** reports to the Committee by whom the decision 
what many of the Minhnydars would not do l * to be made.” When, too, drafts of new 
for themselves, the officers oF Government Sunnuds for the release of lands were pre- 
did for them, by dint of research and persever- pared, they were to he “ delivered to the Com- 
ance. There are several registers of these m *tlee of Revenue for approbation” Subse- 
lanrts, formed at various intervals, to he found l uen tly, at the express recommendation of the 
in most offices, aud that compiled bv Mr. Committee, the Superintendent was au- 
Vansittart in 1773, for the Province of Debar, thorized to confirm Sunnuds for lands not 
(copies of which have been circulated) is in- exceeding 200 bergahs. These powers were 
valuable, as affording corroborative evidence opuin circumscribed in 1787, and Mr. Young, 
either to substantiate or nullify the claims of who was in charge of the Bazee Zumeen 
the numerous Lakhirajdars in that portion of Duftnr, is stated by the Committee of Re- 
India. The Reformer remarks that tho Go- venue, to have adhered strictly to his instruc- 
\eminent cgn depend on no registry, for tions. In like manner in 1781 the office of 
if they did the point of non-registry might be “ Mulazha Isnad,” of which Mr. Bushby was 
forthwith assumed as sufficient cause for the the Superintondcntand Mr. Holt the Assistant, 
immediate resumption, without further inves- was established in the Province of Beliar. 
tigation, of all tenures, the occupants of which The authority extended to them was similar 
have rendered themselves amenable to the to that entrusted to the Bazco Zumeen Duf- 
penalty. Far from admitting the inference tnr , nod the Committee directed “ that neither 
w hich tho Rtfomer draws, I uphold that it is Sunnuds may be granted, nor former 
an additional act of tenderness on tho part of confirmed by the Superintendent without the 
the Government which prevents their doing approbation and orders of tho Committee of 
so, and proceeds entirely from the anxiety, Revenue or of the Governor-General in Coun- 
which is felt both by the Local Government oil." Both these offices frere abolished in 
and, the Court of Directors, that every occu- 1786. It is very easy therefore for those in 
pant may baveliis case separately investigated, Bengal and Bchar who may investigate these 
lest in an indiscriminate resumption, some cases, to ascertain the validity or otherwise 
cases might be deprived of the consideration of these “ wa-guzasht perwanahs •” should 
and indulgence which might otherwise have they concern the release of lands of an ex- 
bcen accorded. The Regulations of 1782 and tent greater than that authorized bylaw, 
1788 distinctly specified, that the penalty and be unaccompanied by the sanction the 
of non-registry was resumption, and in the Committee, they are either not genuine, or 
preambles of both Regulations XIX. and even if genuine, still invalid. Mr. Bushby 
XXXVII. of 1763, and in section 21 of the was dispatched to Patna, and Messrs. Dvnely 
latter and 24 of the former registry is insisted and Young appointed at Calcutta, distinctly 
upon. The cases of Lakhirajdars only come upon an “ enquiry and investigation," and 
under the cognizance of these Regulations never possessed such powers as have been 
“ (provided the grantees or persons in posses- ascribed to them, 
sion register their grants, as required in this 

Regulations.)" 4thly.—With regard to the jumma-nisf. It 

is curious that the Reformer should find fanlt 
3rdly.—The Reformer evidently knows no- not only with the general regulations eon- 
thing about the Bazee Zumeen Duftur, and nected with the resumption of these tenures, 
in his usual loose way of talking observes, hut with those provisions framed through the '< 
that “ its business was to investigate the generosity of the Government dor the sole 
claims of rent-free bidders; during its cun* purpose of alleviating the condition of the oc- 
tinuance, investigations were made, some cupants at the expense of the state. These 
lands resumed and others given up to the cases are of a most singular description, and 
oisners. The people accordingly concluded during the. investigation of any number of 
that their claims had passed tho ordeal, and them peculiar instances will frequently bc- 
Wer* satisfied that they wonld not again be our where a discretion may be allowed to the 
tried.” Anj body unacquainted with.the real Jfedge, and bo productive of the happiest 
facts wobid, from the perusal of tlife above, be' effect. Nothing is more common (among 
1M to imagine that there existed its the office those unacquainted with the practical working 
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of the law,) than the belief that a decree 
once passed for the resumption of one. te¬ 
nure, is tantamount to the decision of all 
others of the same description; that, in short, 
a resumption officer has only to class all the 
cases in bis office under the respective beads 
of “ Ayma,” “ Alturaglia,” “ Muddudmash,” 
&c., and that the fate of the first in the list is 
that of all the rest. The fact is, that there 
are very few alike. The circumstances atten¬ 
ding the date, mode, nature and conditions of 
the various gifts vary materially, and while 
many cases are in themselves simple enough, 
there are others of much intricacy. “ It 
seems to me impossible' 1 —says Sir Charles 
Metcalfe—to lay down any rule or set of 
rales applicable to all cases—many may 
contain strong claims which it would be 
harsh to deny; many may merit indulgence 
beyond the strict bounds of positive claim. 
But ail, I conceive, ought to be decided on 
their separate merits, and decided, I con¬ 
tend, by Government alone, with reference to 
the various circumstances of each case, asser¬ 
ting its right or exercising its bounty accord¬ 
ing to its own discretion.” It was with these 
benevolent intentions that regulation Xllf. of 
1825 was passed, and that its provisions were 
extended by section V. to land* held under 
Badshahee, or Royal, as well as those under 
Hookatnee grants. The Maliks of the soil 
may hare reason to be dissatisfied with this 
arrangement, but assuredly not the Lakhiraj- 
dars. The Reformer is wrong, when lie says 
that" this nisf jumma is accepted” (proffer¬ 
ed I suppose lie meant) “ with a view to avoid 
appeal from the decisions of the Collector to 
the established tribunal, where” ( he is pleas¬ 
ed to say) “ the defendant has a much better 
chance of jnstice -than he has in the Col¬ 
lector’s Court." The decree of resum- 
lion and the recommendation to the 
Government in favor of the indulgence of 
a jumma nisf are perfectly separate. An 
appeal against the decision of the Collec¬ 
tor or Deputy Collector is cognizable by 
the Special Contfnissioner appointed under 
Regulation III. of 1828 ; the recommendation 
goes to the Government, through the Commis¬ 
sioner of Revenue, whether the case is ap¬ 
pealed or not. His argument therefore falls 
to the ground. What he means by asserting 
that“ in all cases in which they are sure of 
success,such compromise is never sanctioned,” 
I cannot imagine, seeing that the lands 
sre resumed before the jumma nisf is advoca¬ 
ted. If he would imply that the defendants 
satisfied with these terms refrain from appeal, 
I can but observe that their cause must be a 
rotten one, for the proffer once made it stands 
good, whether an appeal be made or not; 
while, therefore, the parties cannot lose by 
it, they may please themselves in refering 
or not to the Superior Court. The jumma 
inisf therefore tendered under the provisions 
of Regulation XIII. is no compromise—cer¬ 
tainty not, in the sense in which the Reformer 

it* * 

6th ly.—The Reformer flatters himself even 


into exultation, when be quotes In triumph* 
what he calls “ a remarkable. passage,” in my 
former letter, and which he pronounoes “ self 
damnatory,” for which 1 return my salaam, 
in addressing my remarks to you, 1 distinctly 
state them to be cursory, and I never dreamed 
of inditing laudatory epistles in favor of the 
whole proceedings of the Government. In ail 
candor and sincerity, therefore, 1 stated my 
opinion, to « hich I adhere, that the plan of, 
remunerating native informers was not called 
for. But that amongst ail the orders and di¬ 
rections of the Government, connected with 
this important subject, there should be one of 
minor importance in some degree objection¬ 
able, will not to any sensible person appoar 
extraordinary. The order in question, passed 
many years ago, authorized the defrayment of 
a reward to informers when applied for. From 
the general good sense of the service joined to 
other causes, from being hardly ever acted 
on, it gradually became virtually extinct. 
Who has suffered ? Certainly not the Minhaydars. 
For this we have a long farrago of nonsense, in 
which the Editor says that it is just against this 
Regulation that he has been arguing, and in 
which the Government are, to the extreme cre¬ 
dit of the “ liberty of the Press,” denominated 
as “ rogues, ” and dishonest “ rogues ” too; 
while with a sickly attempt at saftmsm, (vana 
spe)he endeavours to ridiculo my alleged de¬ 
ficiency in •* tact” where none was intended. So 
much for the Reformer'’# age and sagacity in 
contradistinction to my “ youth and inexperi¬ 
ence.” It was the intemperate style of the re¬ 
marks made by the Reformer , and the exagge¬ 
ration of the evils entailed upon flic Minhay- 
dars, which first drew my attention to this sub¬ 
ject ; and to the splenetic effusion of the 20th 
is to he attributed this lengthy contribution. 
Deeming, as I do, the whole tenor of his re¬ 
marks of that date, as any thing bat civil, I 
hesitated whether or not to resume a subject, 
which the Reformer could not discuss with¬ 
out acrimony. As, however, it was in your 
columns that I adverted to his proceedings, 
I am unwilling, by silence, to run the risk of 
being considered so ignorant upon the subject 
on which I wrote, as both the Reformer and 
the Hurkaru choose to consider me. The lat¬ 
ter, indeed, I have been told, describes me in 
the most elegant language as “ lloored." I 
may be so, bat I leave you to judge between 
us. No one, Mr. Editor, could possibly shut 
bis eyes to the conviction, that the resump¬ 
tion of these tenures, whenever or however 
it might have taken place, must have been 
attended with some hardship to the owners* 
Still less can I, or do I wish to deny the ob? 
vious fact, that delay which has taken place 
has added to that hardship, the weight of dis¬ 
appointed expectations, though those expec¬ 
tations were unreasonable. Bat when .to 
charges against the Government, which I con¬ 
ceive unsubstantiated, are added reflections 
and statements calculated to threw the most 
unmerited opprobrium upon the practical ope¬ 
ration of the Jaws in question, and upon the 
proceedings of those concerned in their 
edministwtfon, it is as woll to expose their 
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iriacettrftcy for the.'sake of justice and troth. 
~An Assistant, Correspondent of the Calcutta 
Courier. 

NOTE. 

While writing the above, the Reformer of (he 8?th was handed to 
me. It b difficult to collect the Editor's meaning, or to understand 
What points he intends to substantiate from the disjoined frag¬ 
ments of various Order* and Regulations quoted by him. What 
has the extract from the Superintendent’s Report fbr the Lower 
Provinces for 182ft, commenting upon the appeals from decisions 
nnder Regulations II. of IMS, and VII. of 1883, (which is “ a 
Regulation to explain and amend the rubs in three for 
the execution of decrees, or other judicial process by the 
■ale of landed property, or otherwise") to do with the '* prac¬ 
tical operation of this odious law", further than to prove (if 
indeed the remarks of the Court allude principally to Re¬ 
gulation (I. of ISIS, and not to the other) that the parties had 
thrn, what they hare now, the option of appeal and the benefit 
derh able from it ? I have not this letter of the Court'a to refer to, for 
the purpose of ascertaining on what subject of a general nature it 
iawriten. It appears to have been selected hecatue the Home 
Authorities And fault with tlirir Collectors, though at the fame time 
they allow thot they require to be " correctly informed," and own 
that they have as yet" no documents sufficient to explain the matter 
fnlly." This is construed into '* an admission of the Honorable 
Court of Directors," and it is considered os clearly proved that 
Collectors are " unjust," The Reformer seems to soy that the 
Collectors are made almost omnipotent by clauses S and 3 of sec¬ 
tion IV of Regulation IU. 1888; bat the truth n that separate Courts 
of Judicature have been established in the persons of the Special 
Commissioners expressly and solely for the purpose ot facilitating 
appeals from the decisions of the Collectors and Drpnty Collec- 
tors; and as the immrdbtlr assessment authorized in clause 3 might 
fMi on indivuluala with some severity,!lie humanity of the Govern¬ 
ment induced them so far to modify it as to ordain by their instrnr 
tious of the 22d February 1831 “ that a period of six months should 
elapse, to enable parlies to appeal niter the Collector's or Deputy 
Collectors' decision" and that the occupants be maintained iu 
poa cisioa all that period, to be extended too by the Special Com¬ 
missioner, if it be thought proper. As I cannot understand the 
■crap of Moral Philosophy, indulged in by the Reformer, relative 
to “ man being the creature ofcircurailnnc.es," by which hr some¬ 
how proves that Collectors are worse than their neighbours, I shall 
prudently leave it alone. 

Lastly, with regard to the Deputy Collectors. The Reformer's 
object—lie says—in all that he has quoted about Mr. Law and Lord 
Cornwaliia, b “ to reprobate the anion of fiscal and judicial powers 
in the same functionary where Government is a party to the suit.” 
Though l am entirely of the opinion of (he writer in the Hama 
Magazine, that" as just a decree Is likely to issue from the Collec¬ 
tor's Office as from the fudge’s," yet let the Reformer be happy and 
rejoice greatly. Deputy Collector* have no executive authority. 
The very name is in my opinion a misnomer, (if one may so speak) 
and they may be called Deputy Judges, If the Reformer likes. They 
hsve nothing to do with fiscal duties, and they do Bot collect a 
rupee—moreover Officers of this description have been gradually 
increased ia number as the investigation Into these tenures has 
been extended, and more, too, are to be appointed. If the Refor¬ 
mer enquires a little more diligently, be will find that many more 
than "one or two Instances" exist, whore Officers of this descrip- 
tlfe have been at work for some years; and that there are now 
several employed, both In Bengal, Bebar, and the Upper Pro¬ 
vinces.—Cafentte Courier. 


-'In the art of addressing the populace, it is a 
tact of no modern invention to commence an 
Attack by creating in the mind of the reader 
or bearer a bias prejudicial to the opponent; 
Wider the protection of which feeling a man 


deals his blows as if from 'a bush, shehlwfd 
from the darta of his antagonist. This ifithh 
mode of attack the correspondent of ',f$je 
Courier, An Assistant, has thought fit to 
adopt. Though it has been fully explained jn 
the Reformer of the 31st January last, that 
our circumstances prevented us from knowing 
that the twenty-five per cent, commission, for¬ 
merly paid to the Collectors, had been trans¬ 
ferred to the native informers in 1828, unlit 
pointed out by the Hurkaru; yet \n Assis¬ 
tant is rettoived to bring forward against us 
that omission, *at the very head of his long 
letter, of course, unaccompanied bv the expla¬ 
nation we offered on the subject. Ttlus having 
created in the minds of his readers a bias to our 
prejudice, he further fortifies himself by an 
appeal to that aristocratic feeling which is very 
prevalent among certain classes of Europeans, 
who are resolved to put down the natives as a 
s<‘t of unprincipled black fellows .—“ It is 
strange that the first point which always sug¬ 
gests itself to a native’s mind, should be ve¬ 
nality.” These are the very words of tills writer, 
uuder the shelter of which and Lis manoeuvre 
about our omission, be thinks himself well shel¬ 
tered against attack, and proceeds accordingly 
to the field of battle. He, however, forgets that 
homely proverb which says, “those who have 
glass windows should nut pelt stones.” Could 
we not, jf we chose, point out thousands of in- 
stances, in which people of all countries have 
swerved from the path of rectitude? could 
we not, if we chose, make these pages a black- 
book of transgression against India, compiled 
from the records of the proceedings of the East 
India Company, tb|»Local Government, and 
even the Parliament itself? Yes, weconld 
and show to the world that venality is not a 
foible peculiar to the native character. But, 
enough of this, let nsnow proceed to the other 
branches of the subject, which require greater 
consideration than An Assistant’s rhapsodies 
on native venality. 

The first point of attack against us is the 
breach of pledge with which lie says tw have 
charged the Local Government. At this 
breach, then, he takes his stand, and like another 
King Henry calls on his friends to defend it. 

“ Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more. 

Or close the wall up with our English dead! ” 

Our friend has, however,mistaken the breach. 
We never maintained that Government had no 
right to institute inquiries, or that it had pledged 
itself not to enquire. We found fault with 
them only for the manner in which they con¬ 
duct these enquiries. We have plainly pftred 
on the one hand, which has not been disputed; 
that Government both local and in England arp 
pledged not to unite the fiscal and the judi¬ 
cial—the administrative and the executive 
functions in the same individual; and, on ttys 
other, that the Local Government have united 
these functions, and^iven to the same officers 
authorities whioh are not sanctioned by the 
conditions of the pledge. Here, then, it the 
breaob, and not inthe enquiry which the Go 
rerhment have a right to institute. • ^ 
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There is another circumstance which aggra- is the question. The admission of the writer 
vates this breach, viz. the time of making the noticed above, however, mote than establishes 
enquiry. After having allowed the parties in our position that these registries cannot be de- 
possession to remain undUtrubed for about nended upon. Rut in the instance, which came 
seventy years, and on very many occasions con- to the notice of An Assistant there were" two 
firmed their possession by the Provincial Conn- thousand BadsJmhee and six hundred Hooka- 
cil, the Bazi Zumeen Dnfter, and such other mee grants registered.” Prom this it is|evident 
similar means, they now, that, owing to causes that An Assistant is located in the Upper Pro* 
fully explained more than once in these pages, vinces, or at least'his remarks refer to them; 
the stinnuds of dates prior to 1765 cannot be fur in Bengal to which we chiefly confine our 
procured, call upon the rent-free holders to remarks, b>»ing mor.- conversant with its events, 
prove their claim by those sunnnds. " If enquiries there are no Badshahee grants. _ Will An As- 
had to be made, they should have been made sistant enquire for these registries in Bengal, 
long ere now, wheu there was a greater proba- and ascertain in what manner they have been 
bilityof eliciting truth by living witnesses, and kept? He will, we can^assure him, be asto- 
a variety of other m ans which cannot at this nished at their deficiency. This is not, however, 
distance of time be available. But An Assis- essential to the point at issue. The existence 
TANT says, “ he has been given to understand, of registries is not of near bo much importance 
that original stinnuds bearing date prior to 1765, as their freedom from error and interpolations, 
are procurable in abundance.” An Assistant On this subject, too, An Assistant admits all 
might have been piven to understand that such we want him to adm't. He says, ‘‘as to inter¬ 
im the case, and if people chose, they may be- polations, where there exist any, they are in fa- 
lieve all what an anonymous writer says, not vor of the occupants, and inserted through 
rs having seen, though by the situation in which connivance with them against the state.” No- 
be describes himself, we have every reason to thing can more clearly establish our position, 
suspect he would have seen if any existed, but that these registries wh rev r they exist have 
only as having understood from others. This been subject to interpolations, than thisadmis- 
sort of lame second-hand evidence may go sion, and all that remains to be added <>n this 
down smoothly enough with gulls of a certain point is, that if interpolations exist in favor of 
class,* but when we examine the circumstances occupants, there can he no certainty that they 
of the case, when we look back to the accidents do not exist in favor of Government. Th- same 
and. designs which documents of this kind are sinister motive wh'ch led to the on* might, 
subject to in our country, we hope to be allowed "di>m exertiug stronger influence on the oppn- 
to doubt the accuracy of the information site side, lead to the other. The fact is, that the 
given by An Assistant. In the writings of An holders of rent-free tenures alwavs pay mo e 
Assistant as well as others who have treated this than the 25 per cent, offered by. Government, 
subject, we have ample grounds to doubt the and thus, as stated by An Assistant, “ cases 
authenticity of documents which purport to be hardly ever occnr where the copies of docu- 
of a date prior to 176j>. Indeed, the call for such ments stated to have been entered inthecol- 
doemuents made by Government, has been the lectorate, have not been found extant.” This 
cause of a thousand forgeries. Not to speak An Assistant calls “ curious tact.” But we 
of those papers which people that have no just certainly find nothing curious in the whole 
right to rent-free lands are in the habit of business except that a writer of such preten- 
forging to prove their claim, even those who are sions should furnish his opponents witli so many 
conscious of the justice of their claim, but excellent facts and arguments which can be 
those paper* have been destroyed by time or turned against himself—nay, which scarcely re- 
accident, forge new ones to supply their place, quire any trouble in being made to bear against 
because they find they caunot prove their just his own position, 
title without such documents. Hence it is , 

clear in the first place, that if any sunnnds are An Assistant also states that no paper 
produced bearing date prior to 1765, very lit- could be well subtracted from the Sherisla 
tie dependance can be placed upon them ; without detection.” Fro n all that we know 
and secondly, that the measure we are re- of these matters, we see no difficulty in the 
probating, bus forced people to commit tht* record-keepers iamoving one leal and p ac- 
crime of forgery. This is not as it should ' n S another in its stead to answer their 
be, and the sooner a stop is put to this prao- "urpose. True it is that instances of sub- 
tig? the better- * » traction have not been common: but 

this is accounted for by the circumstance of tins 
On the subject of registry, which after all rent-free holders always bribing the record-kee- 
remains the only hold of the friends of this pers to a greater extent than the 25 per cent. <rf. 
odious Jaw, An Assistant unhesitatingly ad- feted to them by Government, in whatever ligRt 
raits “that these registers have been neglected, the question be viewed, or through whatever 
owing loathe "apathy of the Government, oircuitons route we may be led by an oppo- 
joined te other matters.” But then lie iuforms «*•»» in this discussion, it is clear, we must at- 
us thgt having inquired in his-neighbourbood, last come to the. registry as the only proof qf 
be bat found fnat a register was kept in excel* yakherqj lands now extant,, and admit, that no- 
lentjbrm. This form, which he fives, i» ex- dependence can be placed upon it. Whence the 
actly that prescribed by the Regulation. Be* P'«n inference is that the possessions of' resit,, 
gistpps according to tlus form may have,been free holders cannot at this period be disturbed 
commenced; but whether they were kept tip without injustice. In leaving them alone, it is 
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true, some who are not entitled to the privilege 
may escape with it: but if the spirit of our law* 
ami morals require that the innocent should not 
be punished with the guilty, but that when thr¬ 
one cannot be distinguished from the other, 
both should be allowed to enjoy impunity, we 
can eonie to no other conclusion but that Go 
vermnent ought not, under all the circumstance') 
ofth*! rase, to disturb the possessions of the 
rent-freeholders. In the abstract the Govern 
ment have indeed the right to investigate ; I ut 
the time and manner which they have chosen 
for exercising the right cannot be defended on 
any just ground, and they ought not therefore 
to exercise it. 

An Assistant talks of the indulgent and 
kindness of Government in instituting inquirii s 
instead of resuming the lands accordingly as 
they may be found registered or not. Wr 
should have been disposed to allow all this in 
f.ivor of Government if it could be shewn that 
the registries were such as to satisfy Go¬ 
vernment that there, was no occasion for their 
confirmation to seek other proofs, that they had 
chosen the proper time for such enquiries—a 
time when the rent-free holders could produce 
witnesses to prove their claims, and thatth-'y 
had adopted a mode of investigation which was 
not open to objection. But in the absence of 
these considerations in favor of Government, 
we leave tike impartial public to decide how far 
they ought to have credit fur indulgence and 
lenity in this matter. 

An Assistant is pleased to say that we 
kn w nothing about the Baze Zumeen Du/ter. 
The substance of his remarks under this head 
s»ems to be that the Baze Zumeen Dufter had 
no power to confirm the exemption from revenue 
claimed by the land-holders without the sanction 
of the Committee of Revenue or of Govern¬ 
ment : whence he argues that the releases gran 
ted by this office could not lead the rent-free 
holders to think their claims had passed the or¬ 
deal and would not again be tried. On the 
23d of November, 1773, the Provincial Coun¬ 
cil was established, and among other duties bad 
the granting and confirming of sunnnds, provided 
the jmna of the lands brought before its con¬ 
sideration did not exceed one hundred rupees 
A register of its proceedings was order 'd to be 
kept, and copy of it to be transmitted to the 
presidency. But these rules, it appears from 
the information before us, were not attended 
to. The Baze Zumeen Dufter was established 
on the 23d May, 1782, and under the sanction 
of the Revenue Committee at the presidency, 
was authorized to confirm sunnuds for lauds 
paying junta not exceeding two hundred rupees; 
but by some error in the proceedings of the 
Beard, instead of two hundred, two hundred 
and fifty was inserted, so that the latter sum be¬ 
came the amount fixing the limits of the Baze 
Zumeen Dufter's authority, and was accord¬ 
ingly adopted. Messers. Young and Dynely 
were appointed Superintendents 111 Bengal, and 
thnr operations were confined to Burdwanand 
Midqapoor, two provinces which at that time 
comprehended a much larger extent jof country 


than whit is at present embraced by, the 
tracts which go hy these names. This office 
was, however, abolished in 1793, on which Oc¬ 
casion neither its registry book nor its sea] was 
del vered to the authorities at the p’CsiJency 
In like manner Messrs. Busliby and Suit were 
appointed to similar duties in Bel ar. They, 
however, greatly exceeded their lawful powers. 
These circumstances were brought to the notice 
of Government bv the Revenue Committee in 
their letter dated7th November, 1785. But what¬ 
ever might liqve been the exact rl gnse of autho¬ 
rity vested in tU^Baze Zumeen Dufter, or the 
extent to wh«*h it went in practice, tin* cse, so 
far as the people aresenn erned, remains preci¬ 
sely the same. The «ffice was established by 
Government, and superintended by covei nted 
pubic fun ti maries. Therefore wmtl.er it had 
this or th >t power, whether it could or con 'd not 
exercise 1 ertniu functions without the sanction of 
su 1 erior author ties, whs nothing t» t be people. 

All that was done by this office was considered 
as legal and final, audit accordingly impaited 
that confidence to the people to which we 
adverted when we spoke of this nffi-»'. 
Toe people io f.ut,lnve not the means of know-'* 
ing the transactions that take plate net ween 
the subordinabs and the higher authorities i 
and they rami t, therefore, be expected to 
enter into a consideration of the rhannel through 
which they received confirmation of their claims. 
They received it from the Baze Zumeen Dufter, 
and accordingly concluded that all was right. 

It is no argument, therefore, to say that their 
acts can now he considered legal only so far as 
they were confirmed by higher authorities. All 
that can he gathered from it is that Government, 
no less than any pnvate individual, must be 
bound by the acta of their legal representatives, 
and that Government can iu»w no more be Jus¬ 
tified in setting aside claims which received 
such confirmation than any private individual 
can the acts of his legal representative. 

The next point taken up by An Assistant 
concerns the nisf junta on which Government 
in Herniation XII]. of 1825 agree to fettle 
with the holders of rent-free lands in certain 
rases. On this subject An Assistant, if we un¬ 
derstand him ri .'htly, has two propositions, one 
that the motives which led to it were “ benevo¬ 
lent,” and the other that “ its provisions offer 
no compromise”—“ certainly not (says he) in 
the sense the Reformer takes it.” in support 
of the first of these propositions, he quotes the 
following w ords of Sir C. T. Metcalfe. Speak¬ 
ing of the cases which cope under considera¬ 
tion, he says ; “all ought to be decided ontherr 
separate merits, and decided by Government 
alone, with reference to the various circnmstan- 
ces of such cases, asserting its right or exercising 
its bounty according to its own discretion.” We 
can never- bring ourselves to approve of a sys- 1 
tern which leaves the fate of litigating parties so 
entirely to the discretion of the Judge, that if a 
wicked man happen^! to occupy the seat of 
judgment, he could commit all manner of in- . 
justice with impunity. But the liability of such a 
system to abuse become much aggravated when 
we come to consider that the Judge in the cases 
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here alluded to is to be the Government—who 
is the complainant in the suit. With a Coun 
cil composed of i-onsciencious men all may «o 
on «vell enough, under such circumstances, but 
just reverse the case, think for a moment that 
human nature is human nature on the throne as 
well as in the cottage, and then let ns know, 
whet iter it would be safe to confer the office 01 
the Judge on one of the parties to the suit, and 
then leave him to decide according to his discre¬ 
tion. In regard to the other proposition of An 
Assistant on ,this branch of tt*e < subject, wre 
confess our inability to comprehend linv ac¬ 
cording to the ** sense in which we take” th- 
Regulation Xlll. of 182% a provision i» not 
nude for compromise. The Regulation p.o- 
vidcs in the first place >hat the “actual occupant 
of the land be tontintiedin possession on his en 
gaging for the future assessment on such 
terms as may be prescribed by Government, 
and secondly, that in case the compromise be 
made it is to be “ maintained by the C ourts ol 
Judicature.” The last paragraph (our readers 
will no doubt thank us for naving come to it; 
contains tw o admissions: first that the Regula¬ 
tion offering a commission of 25 per cent, to 
native informers is au evil, and Secondly, that 
“ the delay which has taken place (iu investi¬ 
gating the claims of rent free holders) has ad 
ded to the hardship.” Al ter a discussion con¬ 
tinued through several columns, it is indeed 
comfortable to arrive at such a conclusion. We 
might indeed have quoted these admissions and 
some others we have above noticed, which 
compreheud almost all the points we have been 
discussing about, and saved ourselves aud our 
readers the trouble of going through so lengthy 
an article; but as we arc unwilling to leave 
any objection uiirefiited on a question of so 
much importance, \ve have entered into the 
consideration of every point taaeii up by An 
Assistant, and hope we have now sausfac 
toriiy proved our position. 

But there is a “ Note” appended to the letter 
of An Assistant, and our readers must 
therefore have patience a little longer. 1 he re¬ 
marks in this “ Note” refer to our article of the 
27tb March, on this subject. Among attacks 
on minor points, which we cannot injustice to 
our readers enter upon, it is maintained that 
collectors have not been made almost omnipo¬ 
tent by clauses 2 and 3 of section IV. of Re 
gulation 111. of 1828, there being separate 
Courts of Appeal. Rut these appealrure to be 
made on the decisions and proceedings oi the 
collectors, and therefore it is evident that iu 
the generall y of cases the facts will be so re¬ 
presented as to lead the Commissioner to 
whom the appeal is made to the same conclusion 
as that arrived at by the collector. These, 
Courts of Appeal therefore take away but little 
froth the power of the Collector^ Besides 1 
thfte is a good deal of difference in the time 
allowed for appeal to the people and the Go- I 
lijr'puent, the former hawing but two months, j 
and (he latter so much as one year. Hut why 
commit the trial of cases in which the Govern¬ 
ment la a party to fiscal officers and especial 
courts of appeal, and allow alt other eases to t»e 


tried by the regular Courts? Would it not 
have been fair to have entrusted the GoWrii- 
ment cases to the regular Courts ? These .re¬ 
marks apply likewise to the last paragraph 
which An Assistant hasdevoted to the defence 
of the newly appointed depaty Collectors, 
who he says have nothing to do with the col¬ 
lection of the revenue. The collection, of the' 
revenue would not make their appointment 
half so objectionable as the union ih them of 
the various offices enumerated in the Reformer 
of the 27th March, by which they are at once 
made the informer, complainant, judge, and 
executioner of the decree. Here is the point 
of objection against the official constitution of 
these functionaries. We should also wish An 
Assistant to point out the instances of such 
appointments to which he advrrts. We are 
not aware of more than two or three in Behnr 
and not of one in all Bengal. 

Much as has been said on this prolific suhject, 
there yet seems to be some ground for further 
comment. Following the example set by An 
Assistant in the Courier, we shall by w ay of 
a Noth make a lew additional observations, to 
illustrate what hna already been said on the 
subject. The result of the various views in 
which the question has been considered, has 
terminated in resting the whole weight of the 
argument on the registers, us the only proof 
which now remains of the claims of the rent-free 
liolders. The observations we wish to offer re- 
carding these documents, will tend to prove 
that, owing to the neglect and omissions of the 
officers of Government even on them no depen¬ 
dence can be placed. The enquiry after rent 
free lands appears to have commenced in 1773 
by the Provincial Council. But when the Ba- 
zee Xumcen Duffer was established in 1782, 
no register of what the Provincial Council bad 
done could bediscovered. The first accountthat 
we find of these registers is in the “ plan for 
the institution of a Bazee Zumeen Dufter. ap¬ 
proved and recorded in the proceedings of the 
Governor-General and Council, in the revenue 
department, on the 31st May, 1782.” The se¬ 
cond paragraph of this document is* as 
follows:— 

“ That such lands exist to a very considerable degree is 
well known; partial attempts have been made at different 
periods to ascertain the extent and annual amount of the 
Bazee Zunua lands, but no general register has yet been 
formed of them, and the regards of former investigation > 
are either lost, or dispersed, or tuch as exist are too inac¬ 
curate to he relied upon.” 

From this it is evident that Government were 
anxious even so early as 1773 to register the. 
rent-free lands, but that up to (he date of the 
above document, they could not ascertain what;, 
were really and justly the rent-free lands- . X>e-. 
scending to. later dates we findiri the preambles 
of Regulation XIX and XXXVtf of 1793. 
stated that “ no complete register of grants had 
been formed on the Company's accession to the 
dewany, nor subsequently to’ that period,” 
which admission brings down the uncer¬ 
tainty in which the registers are involved 
to about ten years closer to our time. lathe 
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regulation* enacted about thla time, we find 
various injunctions laid upon the Collectors 
to keep a correct register of rent-free lands, 
and upon the r nt-free holders as well as the 
Revenue Board to furnish all the informajion 
in their power, the former being made punish¬ 
able for withholding the required information. 
The collectors were directed to keep “ periodi¬ 
cal registers” both in “ the English and the 
native” departments, “ and in books the leaves 
of which were to b*‘ paged and attested by the 
Judge of the Dewnny Adawlnt of th< Zillah.” 
Whilst the adoption of these measures proved 
to the people that the claims which had been 
admitted by the Provincial Council and the 
Baste Zmneen Dufter would not again he 
questioned, the acts of the Ba see Zumeen Duf- 
ter, so far as their investigations went, were 
confirmed by Regulation XIX. of 1793 5 the 
clause XLVUI. of the above Regulation is as 
follows: — 

XLVUI. V» part of this regulation is to be consi¬ 
dered to annul any grants for holding land exempt from 
the payment of revenue, made or confirmed by the late 
superintendents of the Base* Zemin DuJ'ier in Bengal, in 
virtue cf the powers vested in them. 

After tins no reasonab'e man, we are sure, 
wi I hesitate t<> admit that Government had 
given to their officers nil the power they could 
desire, and confirmed their acts by positive 


enactments. These circumstances fed m»njr to 
suppose that the time of trial was over, and rent' 
free lands were accordingly sold at very high 
rates. We, however, discover at this late pe¬ 
riod, even by the admisson of the Courier** 
correspondent, that “ the quinquennial re¬ 
gisters,” on which all depends, “ have been 
neglected,” notwithstanding the injunctions of 
Government to the contrary. Now who are to 
blame for this ? Surely not the people; but the 
officers of Government, and to supply their 
want of att&nlion to the duties entrusted to 
them, the Government now institute new en¬ 
quiries, calling for papers which could not be 
found, even before the Company’s accession to 
the Dewany, and if proofs cannot be produced, 
dispossessing occupants of some three or four 
scor- years! 

We now close these remarks for the present, 
and we’ll await the rejoinder of An Assistant 
before we again enter upon the subject. If we 
were permitted, we would suggest to him 
to treat of each branch of the subject distinctly 
from others, arranging his arguments under 
distinct heads and entirely disposing of one of 
tli-m before entering on the consideration of 
another. The dismission could then be carried 
on more conveniently, and occupy less space, 
whilst the reader would be relieved from the 
trouble <>f going through articles of formidable 
length.— Reformer. 
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No. LV. 


ON THE JAILS IN INDIA. 


Having more than once alluded to this sub¬ 
ject, and to the infamous state in which the 
Jails in India are, as regards the reformation of 
the convicts, I propose to give a short account 
of their construction and interior economy. 

The Jails are divided into four, six, or more 
large wards, each calculated to contain a hun¬ 
dred or a hundred and fifty men: each ward 
has a yard to it, surrounded by an enclosed 
wall. There is also a ward for women; one for 
the civil prisoners ; and a hospital. The whole 
is surrounded by a single or sometimes a dou¬ 
ble wall, and guarded by sentrieB inside and out. 
Tije large wards areappropriated to the work¬ 
ing convicts, among' whom aremen sentenced 
to labour in irons for every period from a 
month or two to imprisonment for life: when 
sentenced to any period under five years for 
certain offences, they do not work in irons. 
It is obvious that in Jails so constructed. 


it is quite impossible that any proper clas¬ 
sification of the prisoners can ever be made. 
AH that is attempted is to appropriate one or 
more wards to those imprisoned for fonrteen 
years ormore, according to their numbers; one 
or more tdthose between seven and fourteen 
years; while lads, sentenced only to a few 
days’ confinement for some petty pilfering, are 
placed in the same ward with others sentenced 
to every period of imprisonment from one 
month up to seveu years. There all herd to¬ 
gether, encouraging one another in their crimes, * 
discussing robberies, boasting of their es¬ 
capes, and Jforming one of the finest schools for 
teaching evergy species of vice that could bo- 
devised. Whatever a man may be when ha 
goes into Jail, it is a miracle if he be not a villain 
when he comes out of it. Such is the construc¬ 
tion of our Jails, and classification of the pri- . 
soners. It is clear that any attempt to intro¬ 
duce a proper system of discipline and dC 
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secondary punishments, ‘so as to tend to (be 
reformation of tbe prisoners, is perfectly out 
of the question: no such attempt is made, 
bat all confined for all crimes, go out under 
guards, to work on the roads, in gangs of 
'various strength. 

For the government of each Jail, there is ge 
nernlly a Jailor, Deputy, and Jemadar (serjeant) 
with a small number of guards, in addition 
to those who stand sentry. It is the duty of 
these to examine daily the irons of the convictB, 
to count them as they go r.ut and return from 
work, to examine the wards and iron bars of 
the Jail, to superintend the serving out of the 
allowance and the purchase of their food by 
tbe prisoners; for in Indian every man has a 
money allowance daily, buys his food undress¬ 
ed, and cooks it for himself—sometimes two or 
more mess together, but this -arrangement is 
according to their own pleasure. 1 cannot 
help thinking that a system of serving out 
dressed food might easily be introduced with 
great advantage. There are tribes of Brah¬ 
mins who are considered of such high caste 
that with one or two exceptiona, every caste of 
Hindoo will eat food which th-y have dressed, 
nor will Mahometans object, and the poorer in¬ 
dividuals among these Brahmins will readily 
take service as cooks. The advantages would 
be that the convicts would be sure of finding a 
good meal ready on their return from work, 
whereas at present in rainy weather, they are 
sometimes obliged to go without, there not be¬ 
ing in Some Jails any covered place tinder 
which they can cook; besides, where every 
one of five hundred requires a pit ce of ground 
about five feet square for his cooking place, 
what a space is occupied ? Much more work 
also wpuld be got of the convicts, for at present 
they are occupied full three hours a day in 
preparihg and eating their meals. 

The officers of the Jail are paid on the same 
parsimonious scale with all the rial of the Go¬ 
vernment native employees: the duty is very 
disagreeable, and accordingly tty y* seek to 
make themselves amends in t>ie usual maimer, 
by corruption and extortions. From every 
convict who can afford to pay, a certain sum is 
taken weekly: money is paid by others to be 
allowed to be idle instead of working: the 
friends of others, although they have an order 
from the Magistrate, are rarely aliased to see 
their relations without paying Fdouceur. 
Sometimes a man of good caste is threatened 
vriN^eing obliged to sleep next to a sweeper, 
orjftfct the two cooking places shall be made 
ma p pin g each other. These and many other 
ptodes are resorted to.; audio general.the chief 
business of collection is managed by one or two 


favorite convicts, who, as well as some of the 
guards, of course share in the profits. Infor¬ 
mer times, where the friends have paid high, 
and given some sort of security, convicts have 
even been allowed to go home at night, but*4 
believe this is rarely ventured in the present 
day. It is said that in some jails, where the 
number of prisoners have been great, that the 
head jailor whoso pay was £30 a year could 
in>ke about three hundred pounds; besides 
what was paid to the subordinates. 1 believe 
more money was made by the Bengal jailors 
than by those of the Upper Provinces. 

Tbe following is their mode of working—al¬ 
though they leave the jail soon after day-break, 
i. e. before five in the morning in the long, and 
about six in the short days; and in gangs of 
various Btrehgth from eight or ten to a couple 
of hundred; they have on the average, a mile or 
a mile and a half to go to their work, yet from 
the dawdling way.in whicii they proceed, they 
rarely reach their ground under an hour and 
half or longer. The only tools they have are 
mattocks and small baskets, which when filled 
with earth, are carried on the head: the only 
mode of repairing the mads with which they 
or their guards are acquainted, is to scrape 
them a little where they have been cut into 
ruts, aud to fill up any hole they can find with 
loose earth; where none is to be procured 
nearer, they often bring the earth from a dis¬ 
tance of half a mile. 1 have known this plan 
pursued at different stations for ihirty years 
together, although abundance of excellent ma¬ 
terial for metalling the roads was to be found 
in every direction. At mid-day, they are 
allowed an hour nominally to cook their first 
meal ; but this they never do, as it would be 
too much trouble to bring with them their res* 
pective cocking pots, fire-wood, and other ma¬ 
terials ; and it would take up too much time to 
go to the jail; so they sit down comfortably 
under trees, some eating the remnant of yester¬ 
day’* dinner; others parched grain; and others 
smokingf iill about two or half past, when they 
return to the jail for the day. 

It may naturally be asked, why all this 
waste of labour even when they do work ? and 
why is all this idlen, ss allowed ? There is no 
one to overlook their conduct or direct their 
labour. Tbe Magistrate, under whose charge 
they are, has no time for this ; besides in the 
whole Civil Service there are not perhaps five 
individuals who have the least notion how a 
road should be made. Again, the convicts 
were often out in the districts in gangs of 
from fifty to two hundred from ten to forty 
miles distent from the station, supplied with 
tents or Stfcds in which they slept at night. 
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But it might be said that carts and wheel* 
barrows would be better titan the waste of la¬ 
bour caused by carrying the earth upon the 
head. Certainly ; but carts and cattle cost 
money, both in the prime cost and to keep af¬ 
terwards in repair, and Government have a 
great aversion to expenditure; besides, the 
chances are that instead of performing the pub¬ 
lic work, the carts, or many of them, would 
have been employed in the private service of 
the Magistrate and his friends. Wheel-bar¬ 
rows have sometimes been allowed and made ; 
but should this ever fall under the eye of an 
English reader, he will be surprised to learn 
that there are few stations in India where a 
man could be found, capable of showing a na¬ 
tive carpenter who never saw one, how to con¬ 
struct a wheel-barrow. 1 recollect an instance 
not long ago, where on some being required,' 
a letter was addressed to an individual 300 
miles distant, requesting him to make one for a 
pattern and send it down. These working 
convicts may be constantly fonn 1 together with 
all ther guards, except two or three who keep 
watch, cither sitting smoking, or fast asleep 
nearly the whole time they are out. Sometimes 
an exception appeared, i. e. perhaps once in four 
or five years in all the Bengal Presidency, 
of a magistrate who understood road mak¬ 
ing ; and who took some pains about it, and 
contrived to make the convicts work ; but the 
general mode of employing them in “ hard la¬ 
bour,” according to their sentence, is as above 
described. As long as they remained under 
charge of the magistrate. For want of being 
properly superintended the guards a e so ex¬ 
tremely negligent, that it is perfectly astonish¬ 
ing that escapes are not daily made by the 
convicts. 

Within the last three years, a different plan 
has been adopted. Superintendents and deputy 
superintendents have been appointed for the 
purpose of making a grand trunk-road through 
the heart of the country. The greater part of 
the convicts of the different jails have been 
taken from under charge of the magistrates and 
transferred to those officers. It is true that 
these superintendents are chiefly military men, 
selected entirely by interest; but they have 
also some engineers among them who instruct 
the others ; and the latter having nothing else 
to do, gradually acquire, some knowledger'of 
the business. . This new plan is infinitely better 
than allowing the convicts to be under the di¬ 
rection of the magistrates, both as to their labour 
and discipline. In the course of three or four 
years more there will be a very good road from 
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Benares to Delhi. But in every jail, thetfe are 
still from one to two or three hunderd working 
prisoners who are left under the charge of 
the magistrate. AnJ having nbove described 
the extortion which used to be and still is in 
some jails practised upon the prisoners by the 
jail officers, 1 must now turn the tables, and 
give an account of the outrages now in several 
districts perpetrated by the convicts. After 
reading the*above account, people will be apt 
to think that these criminals and other prison¬ 
ers are poor, miserghle, half-starved wretches: 
strange to say, it is quite the contrary : the 
working prisoners of the Indian jails, at least 
in the Upper Provin-es, who have been 
confined for any length of time are far stouter 
and more healthy than the peasantry. It 
would be worth while to try the following 
experiment: select by chance a hundred con¬ 
victs, only provided that no man should have 
been less than one year in jail—as much 
longer as you please. Then send to their 
respective villages for each man's brother or 
cousin, whose age came nearest to his own. 
llange the hundred convicts on one side and 
the villagers on the other, and I am convinced 
that as a whole, the former will be much stouter, 
stronger and more healthy men than the latter; 
and there is not a magistrate in the country, or 
one who has bceq^i magistrate who will not 
agree in this opinion. A pretty sure proof 
that the convicts must be well fed, and have 
an easy life: indeed, it is to secure the latter 
that they pay the jailor and the guards so 
much in the way of douceurs. A poor con¬ 
vict who contents himself with coarse food ( 
will not uufreqneully save money out of his 
jail allowance and remit it to his family.* 

* In a work latriryubiisiiMt by Dr. Hutchinson. he estimates 
the ilcailii m tin- jail* iu the Upper Proi incei at a little more than 
three percent; and iu Bengal proper at nine per reul. per annum. 
This fa considered very high compared with the deaths among the 
Native Soldiery: but the comparison ia by no meana a fair or pro¬ 
per one. The aepoj a are well fed, clothed and lodged, and notw ith- 
atandiug ail that ia snid of their being overhurtheued with duty, 
t hey do ua^work half ao bard aa the peaaantry or laborers. They 
hav* little or nothing to hnraaa their minda, and wiiut ia more, 
when a mnn’a conililution ia breaking, or if he be nfflirteil with a 
iliaeaae which ia alowly cauaing hia death; he cither tokea taia dis¬ 
charge and goea home, or ia aent to the fnvalida. On the other 
hand there are many among the convirta confined for life whose 
death* muat occur aooner or latter in the Jaila. The proper com¬ 
parison would be between the convicta and the general grown ^p 
male population, if we had the meana of making it ; and.it ia pro¬ 
bable that the deitlu among the hitter would exceed those among 
the convict*.. My reaaon for thinking the proportion of deatbaa 
great amonriuie people at large, ia the comparatively alow rate of 
encreaae of the population iu a country where marriage la almost 
universal aa noon aa a man cornea of age, and where the fheiltties 
.fbr rearing children arc ao %reat. In treating of the jaila of Ben¬ 
gal proper that at JkUpoor cannot be taken aa affording any crl. 
teriop of the rate of mortality, became it containa an immense 
number of convicts from .the western Provinces, who am con¬ 
fined for life, and to wbofa the climate of fienggl i» uucopg eni*L 
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Bat for the last year or two, the magistrates 
of some districts, having perhaps heard of the 
abuses above detailed, have now run wild on 
the other side. They seem to think that they 
cannot too ranch curtail the authority anddi- 
mtnish the power of the police, and of all the 
native subordinates in whatever department: 
this is one considerable cause that tbs police 
is gradually falling into a state of disorganisa¬ 
tion. The jail officers also come under the ban; 
and in those districts where the i&agistrate has 
adopted this mode of thinking and acting, the 
convicts completely rule the jail and do as they 
please. They still submit to be shut up at 
nights, though probably they will oppose this 
ere long. As to work, they do none; but 
when out in parties, amuse themselves with 
robbing gardens, and breakin? off the branches 
of trees for fire wood. They also extort 
money from the owners of lands, by threaten- 
ins to cut down a fine tree here and there, or to 
cut through ' part of a garden, which they pre¬ 
tend falls within the line of the road, and to do 
which, they declare they have the orders of the 
magistrate. As for the owner of the tree 
complaining, he finds it much better to pay the 
sura demanded than to travel perhaps thirty 
miles, to be kept in attendance a month at the 
Magistrate’s Court, and perhaps to get no 
justice afterwards* The shop-keepers, who 
used to supply them with flour and other arti¬ 
cles of food, are in so pie jails now so ill treated 
and ill paid that not one of them will volun¬ 
tarily attend. This is remedied by an order to 
the police, to force them to do so in rotation. 

After having amused themselves in the 
above mentioned manner, the convicts sleep or 
smoke until it is time to return to the jail. I 
have repeatedly seen them thus employed, and 
have asked tbe guards why they did not pre¬ 
vent such abuses and make the prisoners work. 
Tbe reply usually is " we dare not say a 
word to them: if we did, a complaint wonld 
immediately be preferred to the magistrate by 
one or two, sworn to by half a dozen others, 
that we had extorted money from them; and 
without in reality, listening to our defence, as a 
matter of course, we should be discharged from 
our situations.” Nor is this fear without foun¬ 
dation. Several of the officers ant guards 
have been in this way lately deprived of their 
situations in different district. 

Such is now the /state of many of the jails in 
India. Not -tbe slightest attempt to instruct or 


reform the prisoner*, or even to prevent those 
who are confined for a short time for a first 
offence of a petty nature, from contamination by 
mixing with hardened offenders has ever been 
really made. This would not have brought 
auy encrease to tbe Government revenue, but 
an the contrary have required an extra expen¬ 
diture. As for the progressive demoralization 
of the people, no one cared. “ It will last my 
time” was the thought of each. Government 
are now collecting paragraphs for the Court of 
Directors. The Court have written to the 
Bengal Government, admitting many of the 
evils above alluded to, aud calling on them im¬ 
mediately to take into consideration the prac¬ 
ticability of introducing secondary punishments 
and of effecting a reform in tbe system of jail 
discipline. This has been forwarded to the su¬ 
perior Court, to the Commissioners and other 
local authorities, who are desired to submit 
their opinions. Now, in the first place, this 
calling on the local authorities is an absurdity: 
it will produce a mass of writing, sufficient to 
bind up into several folio volumes containing 
some sensible observations and lunch crude 
matter, none of' which will be read. Besides 
why call upon people, few perhaps of whom 
have ever thought on the subject, when if Go¬ 
vernment are really in earnest, there is the sys¬ 
tem of the American and some English jails 
ready prepared, from which to copy. But it is 
much to be doubted whether Government hive 
the slightest intention to introduce any impro¬ 
vement in the jails: nor shall I ever give the 
least credit to its professions until two measures 
alluded to in No. 29, are adopted, viz., to go 
to the expense of building new, as altering tbe 
plan of the present jails; and to appoint a qua¬ 
lified person on a respectable salary, solely to 
superintend each jail. In the above number 
the proposition will be found more in detail. 
The chief end of all this, paper work is to ena¬ 
ble the Court of Directors when attacked on 
tbe subject, to exhibit their order and the mass 
of papers which it has produced, all well filled 
with fine professions of the anxiety of all con¬ 
cerned, from the coart down to the local func¬ 
tionary in India to effect a reformation of the 
prisoners in tbs Jails; while the probability is 
that nothing whatever really calculated to 
effect the object will ever be attempted, Tbe 
above is a true description of the Indian Jails, 
past and present. 

A Friend to India. 

84 th July, JLBS&r— Hurkartu 
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ON THE LOCAL ACT, No. XI. OF 1836. 


No. I. 

" One of my object* ts to restore, if it hos been injnrort, that 
T.rulmu attachment to tin: law in general, which, even in the most 
lenipnatnoua times of onr history, has distinguished the people of 
JSnghuul among the nations of the norlil.” 

March 9, 1819. Speech <tf Sir J. hlackintoeh. 

Fellow-countrymen of the English, Scottish 
and Irish races!—fellow Christians descended 
from us, or of any race, owing allegiance to 
the Crown, whom I look upon as my country¬ 
men, by the communities not of blood only, 
but by those of sympathy and agreement in 
all the inoral and social feelings and opinions 
which unite meu iu this life, and bind them 
together in the bonds of hope of the life to 
come !—fellow subjects of the Mahomcdnii 
and Hindoo persuasions, to all of yr .i I ad¬ 
dress myself, for the subject on which I write 
is one of common and universal interest to all 
of you ; and if any one would persuade you 
that it is a matter which concerns but a small 
number, or a particular class, struggling to 
retain exclusive privileges, which arc invi¬ 
dious, or detrimental to the common w'eal, be¬ 
lieve that man to be your common enemy. 

The Act of the local Government which has 
subjected all Englishmen resident in the in¬ 
terior of India to the jurisdiction of the East 
India Company's Courts, in all civil proceed¬ 
ings whatever, and deprived them of their 
appeal to the only Court which administers 
or can administer, which understands or 
is disposed to observe and respect their 
national law, is an Act so plainly un¬ 
necessary now,—so odious in its ends and 
aims at all times,—so rashly conceived,—so 
despotically persisted in,—so insultingly de¬ 
fended, that its evidentmischief has produced 
one great good, a strong determination on the 
pint of every free English settler to resist the 
fuithei progress of a legislation conducted by 
such men and conceived in such a spirit. 
Long knowing that the corporation of the East 
India Company was the enemy of all rights 
and all interests but its own,—long knowing 
that it was the peculiar and unappeasable 
enemy of the British settler inTndia,—I never 
hesitated for one moment respecting the real 
character of the last Act renewing the lease 
of this Government to that Company ; of that 
Act nicknamed the charter of Indian liberty, 
by a man whose ignorance was more excusa¬ 
ble, and whose honesty and sincerity in the 
declaration were less doubtful, than those of 
the contemptible rhetoricians, interested sche¬ 
mers, indolent statesmen, and temporising 
politicians who were its framers and suppor¬ 
ters. The inhabitants of Calcutta have no 
reason to blame themselves forneglect ofduty, 
—none for want of oiear sightedness; they saw 
the true character of this Act, and were not 
deoeived by its specious claims to liberality, 
.contained in the lifeless words of a few in¬ 
effectual clauses, sprinkled over its rottenness, 


as we strew incense and perfumes in the 
chambers of the dead to slide the corruption 
of the corpse ; these sentiments contained In 
the petition agreed upon at the public meet¬ 
ing in January 1835, were spoken with a plain 
sincerity and force of argument, to which nn 
public answerJias been attempted ; and when 
it was declared at that meeting that a torrent 
of reckless legislation had rolled over us and 
our institutions, leaving nothing upright, but 
a Colossus of despotism, the cheers of ail pro¬ 
claimed their full and energetic agreement in 
the assertion. The despotism wc then saw in 
principle, wo now see in action : let us not, 
however, for one moment think of yielding to 
it obedience,—let us resist it to the utmost of 
our power, aud let us nourish the conviction 
that in this contest now begun, if we only 
persevere and are true to our own cause, wo 
are sure with time and patience and courage 
to prevail ; for the right is with us, and the 
spirit is not and never will be wanting which 
will furnish leaders and, if need be, victims, 
—men who will not hesitate to sacrifice their 
worldly interests ami ambitious hopes rather 
than submit to the degradation which is pre¬ 
pared for all. For political liberty none of 
us, not even the class of British subjects pre¬ 
tended to be privileged, have ever had any 
adequate security here,-for civil liberty they 
have hitherto enjoy *4 some which is now from 
a large aud increasing classot them, not wan¬ 
tonly, hut with a settled design to root them 
out of the land, taken away. Yet legislation 
was not needed for this end: most unnecessary 
was it in this Government to fear the too great 
influx of Europeans, or their too rapid ac¬ 
quisition of laud, while the state of the reve¬ 
nue system is such, that the Government itself 
is in respect to ail properly in land an eternal 
plaintiff and judge in its own cause—disgrains 
andsells not the produce hut the soil for rent: 
guarantees no purchases at its owu sales cveu 

E inst its own ollicers* acts: so that the tc- 
e of all men here holding land, may be 
said to he worse than that of Irish tenants 
who have over them a calculating steward, 
a grinding middleman, obsequious bailin', 
thorough-going in obedience to instructions, 
aud an absentee landlord. 

Let us examine our condition morein detail; 
and first let us consider what is the actual 
condition of all British subjects of the Crown 
in India in respect of i’outical. liberty. 
What is tlio definition of political liberty ? 

IT IS SECURITY AGAINST WRONG FROM OUU^GOVKR- 

nors. I only purpose to enter so far into the 
consideration of this topic as to show by a com¬ 
parison of our preset with our former condi¬ 
tion, how much worte it has been made by this 
new Charter of Indian liberty, as it has been 
with a ridiculous blindness miscalled : nonb 
of the most common and ordinary seeeritin* 
enjoyed by every colony, even the penal colo¬ 
nies of England, to say nothing ot Ceylon so 

i i 
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near as, were enjoyed hy as, nor have they liberty, from the old English freeman, who 
been now bestowed. The composition of the would have disdained alike to submit to, or to’ 
Executive and Legislative Councils remains exercise exorbitant power. Notwithstanding 
as exclusive as ever, - their debates are secret, this profuse and plenary power of local legis- 
they act under orders issued in secret, and if lation without controul over Englishmen, 
they publish their intended laws six weeks from which not life is exempted if the Court' 
beforehand, to give notice to all Tndia forsooth, of Directors approve the law, the power of 
that concession to reason and right, slight as summarily transporting them without trial or 
it is, is notsecure: by a provision of the last cause assigned is not taken away: it is left 
Charter Act, the Court of Directors arc to pre- doubtful even as to the older provinces, with- 
scribe the mode of promulgating the laws to in which they may now settle without license 
be made hy the tiew Council of India : we do and hold lands; so profitable has the Company 
not know to this hour whether any directions found it to inculcate and adhere to the as- 
liave been given or any rules framed under sertlon that the uncovenantcd Englishman 
this Section of the Act, consequently we really must needs injure and insult the natives among 
do n«t know whether any law has in truth been whom he comes to settle, though planting him- 
lawfully promulgated : if the Government had self, one man, among lensof thousands on whom 
received and the Court of Directors had from- lie is unavoidably dependant for aid and safety 
cd any rules for the due and lawful publica- every hour of his life. Take this passage from 
tion of laws pursuant to the Act which gave Sir James Mackintosh’s Journal; (the only 
them the authority to make laws, it would have hook in any way relating to India I happen to 
seemed the plain and obvious policy, nay I have by me where I ain) speaking of the Par- 
should say the absolute duty of a delegated Momentary Committee of 1812 on Indian af- 
government, in order to put an end to doubt fairs, lie says, “ Malcolm is the next witness to 
and prevent the possibility of misconstruction, he examined; he is to give a strong testimony in 
to promulgate these rules when they proinul- favour of the Company's favourite argument, 
gated tlieir first law; ns a profound silence that a trrp.tr\dk will lead to an influx of Euro- 
has been observed on this head, the almost \peans, which will prod,we insult and oppression to 
irresistible inference is, that laws have been! the natives, and at last drive, them into rebellion, 
made and rules of promulgation framed, not which must terminate in our expulsion." Some 
in accordance with the Act of Parliament, nor sagacious compounder of phrases has said 
by the Court of Directors, but hy the local that history was prophecy reversed , how finely 
Government and in accommodation to the does this curiously sententious saving ap- 
eager lust of local legislation, which led to ply to the evidence of the Company's great 
the Vice Presidential Regulations of 1834, and men and witnesses of 1812, Warren Ilast- 
the self indemnifying and indemnity-indetn- ings, Mnnro, Malcolm, and many others, 
nified Act No. 1, of that year. We have good who trooped, (faithful dogs) howling to the 
evidence to convince ns, that if our rulers are liar of Parliament denouncing the woes to 
really capable of doubt as to their own right come from the liberty of unlicensed buying 
or authority, they lire incapable of doubt as and selling, and whose prophecy of lamenta- 
to their power,'or our patience, and we can tion history has reversed. Fain would I 
have no trust that tlieir previous publication stamp as deeply on your minds as I hear in 
of law really has been enjoined to them, and my own, the intimate and daily-strengthening 
has not been an authority usurped by them, conviction that this most anti-national and 
If it has not, we may he deprived of its benefit Mneliiavelian corporate-body, and almost 
by the next ship ; even if it lias, we may still every man in authority under it, (some lionnra- 
be deprived of it—and it would indeed raise ble exceptions apart) is hy the tenure of his 
a smile on the face of the firmest believer in service the covenanted enemy of every fellow 
the good intentions of our twice delegated countryman in India. What Junius said for 
Govcrnmnt, if this were called a secnrit0 the sake of fostering an unjust national pre- 
Underlhc former system and l.y the 13 Geo. judice (rendered however at the time more 
3d. c.63, we had a rule to guide us,—such excusable hy flic vile foreign and domestic 
laws only as were not Ktrur.NANr to the laws policy and backstair corruptions of Lord Bute 
of England, were to he made by Government and the King’s friends, may he fairly parodied 
and the only Court of English law indepen- and npplied to the East India Company. In 
dent of the Company had the eto, while we England it is a friend of every other eor- 
bad sixty days previous notice of a law, and nipt corporation, but in India it is the enemy 
the ny/<f (I say) and, at all events by prece- of every English institution, and of every 
dent the custom of being beard against these Englishman, nay, of every other man, not its 
laws before the Supreme Court registered servant. You may measure in your minds 
them; now the local Government can make the degree of absolute devotion, the profound 
any laws for British subjects it pleases, with prostration of the will, the perfect abnegation 
this restriction, that it cannot make laws by of all other interests its service requires, 
which Englishmen may incur the penalty of when you reflect that even the framers of the 
ABATH, without the sanction of the Court of Di- last Charter Act, and in especial the late 
rectors/ What a security! Look, my ooun- President of the Board of Controul, and the 
toymen, at the old Acts and this new legisla- present Fourth Ordinary Member of Council, 
Ifon, the produet of modern liberality, and did not content it with the services they per- 
think bow different is a modern liberal, even formed and the bargain they made for it: 
when most profuse of rhetoric in praise of though its stock was raised in a few days, I 
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believe I might say boars, nearly a fall one- 
fiftli in value by it, and every old privilege 
preserved to it, except the monopoly of the 
trade to China, a proposition which no man 
could have dared to carry into the House of 
Commons (to say nothing of carrying such a 
hill through it) and powers so ample given, 
that Parliament and the Crown in prudence 
were obliged to say, we do not mean to make 
Leaden Hall Street a potentate, entirely in¬ 
dependent of ourselves ! So difficult is it to 
content the East India Company, that the 
more timid of the liberal leaders are rumoured 
to have entertained a dread lest the Company 
should have carried its threats into execution 
and refused the burden of governing us, so 
shorn of useful power, on such ungracious 
and illiberal terms ! They have not forgiven 
Lord Glenelg ! They expected more from him 
—and relied on a more thorough-going parti¬ 
ality : hence their auger: 

" TJipj hn<l broil fricwl* in youth 

AihI lo bn wmtll Mi 111 0111? wi*. love 

• ««»**»** 

P-ifli work like madness in (lie brain.” 

Alas ! for us the traces of their former 
fiietidship will survive in the scars which the 
political scourge it has hci|ueathcd to us lias 
indicted, and we shall still have to writhe un¬ 
der freslt blows of the lash if we will bear 
them. I suppose, all this the editorial quio- 
lists, and the anonymous assailants of the 
Supreme Couit, wdl call acrimony and perso- 
r.uHiy. The eiiticism is very safe which deals 
iu undefined imputations of this kind, and it 
is n sale policy loo, to stand aloof from a poli¬ 
tical controversy until the direction of the 
cut rent of opinion is ascertained and then 
avail one’s self of it; but to move men by the 
press to resolve or action, requires a more de¬ 
cisive sty le and a more determined earnest¬ 
ness and sincerity of purpose. As to the 
charge of personality, though I do not feel 
Imuitd to answer every opponent and enter 
into endless collateral coutioversy, I am ra¬ 
ther anxious to disclaim it; at least as far as 
1 understand it. J deny then that I have 
gone out of nty subject or his political con¬ 
duct to make anonymous attacks on the 4tli j 
Ordinary Member of Council .in these ietiets 
or any where : as to his peculiar responsibi¬ 
lity to public opinion for his share in this Act, 
aud that lespccting the Customs, I retain my 
own, and am quite content, to leave the whole 
matter to public opinion, and that alone. If 
I take tho Charter Act, or Act No. I of 1834, 
or Act No. XI. 1836, as my texts, Isay and 
prove that No. 1 was a blunder, by unrolling 
to tho public eye the hill of indemnity for those 
blunders it vainly sought to indemnify, or if 
I say that the Act No. XI. of 1836 was framed, 
defended, adhered toj passed in a despo¬ 
tic spirit and offensive tone and manner, that 
made that which was hateful in itself, doubly 
hateful and intolerable, this may or may not 
be deemed by some to be true in fact or rele¬ 
vant in argument, but it seems not a little ab¬ 
surd to call it “personality.” If I had specu¬ 
lated on what Mr. Macaulay ate fog dinner, or 


whether be gave dinners enoagh to othef peo¬ 
ple, or what be saved from his income, or 
when he meant to go home, I think men might 
have very well said what has all this persona¬ 
lity to do with the argument*? Now some of 
those very writers who so accuse me, have 
amused themselves by guessing at the real 
presence of my shadow of a name, and how 
much I get a year, and charged me with ma¬ 
king blunders in a supposed real capacity, 
egrcgiously blundering themselves ; and then 
while in the act of mixing up trash of this 
sort with a public question, they cry out 
“ personality’'—the only answer I should 
make to this sadmonsense, (if I made any) 
would be an analysis of Mr. Macaulay’s 
speeches on the Charter in the Mirror of Par¬ 
liament, and that to the Court of Directors at 
dinner at the Albion Tavern, (if I could find 
it,) and therefrom instituting a comparison in 
detail of liis political sayings and doings, 
which I have no doubt would neither he un- 
pleusunt to him nor uninstrnctive to the pub¬ 
lic. However, the length of this first portion 
of my letter to you, warns me to make an end 
of it presently, and I shall conclude it by say¬ 
ing what has been said before, that while no 
man or class of men has benefited by this 
Indian Charter of Liberty, the body ofEnglisli- 
meu resident in this country have lost the few 
safeguards of political liberty they had, and 
which, while they endured, served too in some 
sort, as a barrier and protection toothers, 
against the power and encroachments of Go¬ 
vernment ; we arc ail equals now, and stand 
on the same dead level of insecurity, oversha¬ 
dowed l>y our cqg^Is grown to giants, who 
stalk over us with a most lordly and tyrannous 
step. I for one, however, shall all my life 
long do my best tu oppose them, nor will I 
ever resign the struggle though attimesit may 
become apparently hopeless—Vive le Roi, 
Vive la Lot, quand metre. 

Your devoted servant, 

A LAWYER. 

P, S.—Since this letter was Written, 1 *1 have 
read a letter signed Amicus Critic, No 8.1 can¬ 
not turn aside from my main argument, to 
answer at once all collateral matters an oppo¬ 
nent may urge ; as to the Supreme Court, both 
onthepointsofcxpcn.se and delay, this wri¬ 
ter shall have his answer, but the farts and 
figures he seems to think so easy to procure, 
will take much time to accumulate by one 
desirous of accuracy : conjectural arithmetic 
is worse than useless. Two or three things 
however in his letter I may now notice to dis¬ 
embarrass the argument. 1st. As to this wri¬ 
ter's returns : where does he get them ? An ano-* 
nymous or pseudonymous writer may expect 
attention to his arguments for what they are • 
worth, but when he gives official statements, 
we expect authentication. He says, “ the 
average course of all the suits in the Mofussit 
Courts under this Residency on the 1st Janu¬ 
ary 1835 was as follows : then follows the ta¬ 
ble, now if there be any ground for supposing; 
this table accurate, it can only be from sup¬ 
posing the letter to proced from a writer who 
* 2 
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lias access (o official returns in tbe depart' and then a reserve fund should be left to 
mentofthe Judicial Secretary, or the Secre- accumulate to ten lacks more, and then a 
tary of the Law Commission—there may be fresh division, and fresh reservation, and 
such returns, there may be not; the public accumulation and so on for ever— this rendered 
know nothing about the matter: till authenti- the delay as to tho other questions of little or 
cated'the statement is worthless. Besides consequence—and as to his intention of keep- 
there is a fallacy in it, the table not only in- ing the cause and his estate for ever in the 
eludes unappealable causes, but takes no ac- Court, the Court has decided it aught tu>t to be 
count of tho effect of appeals in lengthening so kept: and when the residue now between 
the duration of causes—this consequently for M and 0 lacks of the 20 lacks left in Court, 
the purpose which it is given, is a suggestion after payment of nearly 40 at different limes 
of falsehood. 2dly. This writer admits “ the here and in England, shall be divisible, there, 
evil of delay," which existed a uood many years will be an end of it. 6tlily. The Martin 
ago, and says, it was discreditable to the for- cause, “ it an infant to others,” says this pre- 
mer Government, which allowed arrears to accu- tender to accuracy ; the Chowdry cause not yet 
mulate so shamefully for want of enough of finished, was begun in 1811. The Chowdry 
Judges this is admitting my assertion to be causes were begun in 1813, and the decree 
correct for past time, and time not long past which settled every thing, but the account and 
cither ; he then gains, as lie supposed, a little the partition of the lands was pronounced in 
triumph by saying, there are two Judges in 1814. There were appeals,—the partition met 
Burdwan, besides four principal Sudder Au- with every possible obstacle in the Mofussil— 
meens, two Sudder Aumccns, and twenty- the account was never proceeded in at ail by 
eight Moonsiffs—now I was speaking only of the plaintiffs for reasons of their own, and 
Zillah Judges, and of the olden time, that is, the time limited for taking it has long since 
six or seven years ago, and the necessity of an elapsed, so that the cause is practically out 
additional Judgein Burdwan only proved the of Court and finished— as to the lands, pos- 
accuinuktion of arrears—that Judge is not session, years ago, was obtained by Wooraaise- 
to the best of my belief permanent. I say now chunder Paul Chowdry ; the main delays up 
that I am informed it takes full three years to the decrees of partition were owing besides 
to get a regular suit even to a hearing before the ordinary difficulties—to the setting up a 
a Zillah Court, on ana\eragc. 3d!y. As to forged will, and the unexampled spirit of li¬ 
the Patna cause mentioned from information ligation of the parties,; whose object it was 
by way of illustration, if on enquiry 1 find I not to speed their causes, but to harrass one 
have made a blunder about it, I shall very rea- another: will this writer tell nte what power-, 
dily confess it, and make amends for it: I any Courts have to compel litigants to follow 
hung no argument on the mention, except this the rules of honesty and common sense, but 
inference, that a cause might last a long time that of punishing them by the consequences 
In the Mofussil Courts. I was led to believe of their own conduct? Cthly. “ The Mullick 
that the cause which he says, was so strangely cause begun only says AuiccsCtmi.i-: (who puts 
confounded with the Patnacanse. did not only it in Roman capitals) in 1803, this is also un¬ 
relate to the same lands, and was a cause be- finished.” The Mullick cause began in 1807, 
tween the descendants of the same parties, (as not 1803. The legacies above 25 lacks were 
he allows,) but related also to the same points: paid and every thing was finished hut the par- 
if the original cause was in reality finally dis- tition, in the year 1813, even the account was 
posed of long before the revived cause began, then taken of the whole personal estate up to 
and if the points in the latter did not involve that time: when the defendants appealed 
the same question as in the former, I certainly j the appeal lasted 10 years: the instant the 
was iti error: this writer is pleased to say,! decision came hack, the lands wore divided 
the delay in the appeals at home forms nojand the residue of the visible and tangible pro¬ 
part of our argument: he seems to think, j perty; but the account of the accumulations 
however, I am responsible for it: for lie says,'of personalty and the residue and of the rents 
“ what nursing A Lawvkk’s brethren at homeland profits was to be taken, and one executor 
may have^ given to it, forms no part of our ar-jand manager having trusted another with the 
gumentwe will sec how this applies present-{funds and the party trusted having lost near 
ly. 4thly. As to the Marlin cause, the date of ten lacks and upwards in one gambling spe- 
the suit was mentioned because it had been culatiou, in the Company’s monopoly, salt, 
untruly stated that it began 14 yearsbeforc: the (wishing to be a sub-monopolist) and above 
suit which began in 1816, concerned only the seven lacks in another, opium, and a large 
La Martiniere school—the whole was com- portion of the joint funds not being fortlicomr 
pletely finished in 1832: and the school is ing, every possible opposition was offered to 
built—the suits which began in 1818, were de- taking the account, besides innumerable nego 
cided as to all questions but the share of the ciations between the parties for amicable set- 
residue in 1822, including the commissions to tlement, the result of which was that more than 
France and their return: the whole of the half the twelve years that have passed, have 
large specific legacies to relations and chart- been passed in complete inactivity by the ex* 
ties—and to legatees, werj paid or appropria- press desire of the complainants themselves, 
ted then : and as to the residue, it cannot even The report has been made and the ease wonld 
itote be divided, and the suit must be retained have been finally decreed in last March, bat 
because the testator himself said, it should the parties defendants appealed against the 
not be divided until it amounted to ten lacks, Master’s ;^port and partially suoeeedod in 
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(heir appeal: and besides the Coart not being 
prepared without farther enquiry to acquiesce 
in the opinion of the Master that joint Hindoo 
managers under a testamentary paper are not 
entitled to a commission of 5 per cent, claim¬ 
ed and allowed to some Executors in this coun¬ 
try, have sent it back for farther information, 
which has rendered communication with the 
other presidencies and much search necessary. 
So much I have thought it tit to say of 
these eases of alleged delay, and I am afraid 
I have made my P. S. almost as long as my 
letter: it could not however he helped. Am'cus 
Curia: says that the provinces of Biitish India 
Jurekktinf.ntur i. e. by Mofussil law: I sup¬ 
pose the 250,000 men in arms to support the 
law, have nothing to do with the matter! hut 
it may he so. I never said nr thought the 
Mofussil law was worse than the old Maho- 
tnedan rule, at any time: and when the time 
comes 1 shall notice a false assertion of his 
that T have blamed and abused the Civil Ser¬ 
vice at large, and the Zillah Judges in parti¬ 
cular for the defects of the Courts; iic says 
there were defects and delays formerly and 
blames the Government, so did f. and so far 
we are agreed. I say we have the same Go¬ 
vernment and the same security or insecurity 
we had then. TTc says Murder. was commit¬ 
ted by the Judofs, in the case of Nundcoornur, 
for tii rc i.ucre of r.Aix : Burke said that War- 
rev Has rives, murdered iiim by the havds or 
Sir Etum Imtf.y. Was Warren Hastings a 
Ji’DOK ilicn, or which is worse, the hand that 
execute*or the head that contrives? I leave 
tiiis official defender of this Government to 
settle it: however no murder there was, though 
deep blame was attributable to both, and to 
him the most, that prosecuted guilt for politi¬ 
cal ends after having long known and over¬ 
looked that guilt. 

No. II. 


In my last letter on the subject of this Act, 
I endeavoured to give an answer to the ques¬ 
tion, of what is the condition of the British 
settler in Tudia in respect to political liberty, 
which means seenrily from wrong committed 
by our Governors, I shewed that it had been 
rendered worse, while no man had benefited, 
and that in truth we had now no security at 
all. It may be answered, however, that since 
the year 1831, the Regulations restrictive of 
the freedom of the press have been repealed, 
and that is a benefit to all: this 1 admit, and 
no man can be more ready to honor the policy 
(from whatever motive it proceeded) which 
dictated this wise and excellent measure than 
I am and shall always be. As I have mentioned 
“ motives” I ought to add that 1 deem it 
but due to Sir Charles Metcalfe and the Coun¬ 
cil to assume in the absence of all proof to the 
contrary, that the motives were as pure, 
manly and high minded, as the Act itself was 
libetal and wise. It is not sufficient to oriit- 
cise too closely minutes, which may have been 
written to make an impression on others 
and on a principle of honest advocacy: if the 


tone of the late Governor-General's minutes 
on this question be not altogether so exalted, 
so worthy of the subject, and so full of a com¬ 
prehensive philosophy rejecting all arguments 
of a merely temporary expediency, as men 
jealous of his fame might wish, still to have 
done this Aet ought to be an answer to all 
cavil on the subject in our mouths, and to 
have earned him a more frank and universal 
tribute of applause than he lias obtained. 
There are causes, however, which diminish the 
present value of the press in India, causes 
which perhaps with the increase of British and 
Christian inhabitants, and of the numbers of 
natives educated in fhc knowledge ofthc Eng¬ 
lish language and of English laws and insti¬ 
tutions, may gradually disappear. The perio¬ 
dical press, except in very rare cases, (perhaps 
without exception,) may be said to be essen¬ 
tially ministrant to the public: it creates no¬ 
thing, it simply gives expression to the pre¬ 
ponderant opinions of the public. This neces¬ 
sarily is the ease because the periodical press 
(of which alone I speak) exists only by profit 
and with a view to profit. Now in this coun¬ 
try, the intiuencc of the Government over the 
press, is out of all proportion greater than it 
could be in any free country. In the first 
place the uninber of readers is very small, and 
the Government is a most excellent customer, 
altogether the best customer: in the next 
place the civil service, in point of wealth, in¬ 
fluence and numbers, makes it take rank 
motig the very best customers, and it is not too 
much to presume that praise of the policy of 
the Government lowardsits subjects, is agree¬ 
able to the majority of that service, and of 
course abstinence from blame of the conduct 
or general constitution of that service is also 
with the majority, a necessary condition of 
their support to a newspaper. In the last 
place, the body of military men, though much 
more free in speculative opinion and less dis¬ 
posed to impose upon a newspaper the neces¬ 
sity of supporting the general measures of the 
civil Government, is not, and cannot he ex¬ 
pected to he very deeply anxious ebon ^ques¬ 
tions concerning merely the civil rights of the 
governed; and is therefore neutral at the least, 
in ail controversies between the governors 
and the governed: as long as there is a press 
sufficiently independent to advocate and de¬ 
fend tho rights of each service when attacked 
by the measures of Government itself, that is 
the sum of what, as bodies, both these services 
wish for or care about. The result of all is, 
that whatever may be the case (as now) when 
the rights of a large class are needlessly as¬ 
sailed, tho permanent tendency of the press 
is and must be, rather to advocate the measures * 
of the Government, and it must be a haughty 
and supercilious carriage, and the exercise 
of despotic power for very unpopular ends, * 
which drives it into opposition. This leads 
in ordinary times to a compromising style of 
writing and argument, in which tho blame of 
one day is compensated by the praise of the 
next, and without question leads my mind to 
the conclusion that while the present pauoity 
of unbiassed readers lasts, the influence of 
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Government and its civil servants will be too 
strong to afford security that the influence of 
the press will always be sufficiently exercised 
in favour of political liberty, or security against 
wrong from 5ur governors. Besides, when 
we arc speaking of securities, we must not for¬ 
get that we have no security Hint what one Go¬ 
vernment and one Council has done, another 
may not undo. Supposing a war, or an in 
surrection were to happen under a timid 01 
irritable executive Government, the very com 
prekensiveness'of the measure, and its extension 
to the native press, would endanger the existence 
of its freedom, and if a measure of this kind 
were determined on by fhe local government 
on such pretexts, Lam not one of those, who 
believe that a Whig, or Radico-Whig Go¬ 
vernment, would affoid us more redress on ap¬ 
peal, than if Lord Ellenborough were Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Control or the Duke of 
W r eliington Prime Minister. Thus itisthnt 
the emancipation of the press by an Act of the 
Council here, can only be looked upon as a 
temporary and possibly evanescent benefit, 
where the mass of the people (as here) know 
nothing of the laws till made, but by sufferance, 
ran scarce obtain a hearing* at home, asrainsl 
au obnoxious organic law unless to help a 
paity motion, where the huge muss neither 
know nor caic a farthing about politiral 
rights of which they ne\cr heard, or were de¬ 
prived, because they never enjoyed them, there 
is no such thing as security for free speaking 
or writing, and as it cannot he said that there 
is any security for the liberty of unlic( used 
writingorpiinting, in a legal sensetlirre is none 
beyond the intelligence, mm a I fmee and 
stienglh of character of individuals which may 
render it unsafe to oppress them. Even the 
power of transmission is not taken away, and in 
more dangerous and turbulent times on slight 
pretexts it might be exercised, and whatever 
be the end of such an Act to the Governors 
who did it, the man against whom it was 
exercised would almost certainly be ruined by 
it. Besides how can security for the press 
co-exj^t with a power of local legislation 
to frame any law of libel permanent or tempo¬ 
rary ? It cannot he said that the liberation of 
the press is any thing but a casual and possi¬ 
bly temporary benefit, not attributable in any¬ 
wise to the last Charter Act, but owing to the 
accession to supreme power of one man, who 
was in this respect a most “ fortunate acci¬ 
dent.” Before I dismiss altogether the con¬ 
sideration of the question of what is the actu¬ 
al condition of the British settler in India in 
respect to political liberty, I may notice one 
advantage he still possesses throughout In¬ 
dia over every other individual of his fellow 
subjects of the Crown, which is that if he were 
illegally imprisoned for an alleged political 
offence lie could undoubtedly sue out his Ha¬ 
beas Corpus in the Supreme Court. I mean at 
present, how long this Government may clmse 
to leave this right undisturbed, I cannot fore¬ 
see, but I cannot believe they are desirous it 
should continue, and they have the same power 
to pass au Act abolishing it that they had to 
pass Act No. XL of 1636, or the Act that they 


will pass relating to the Customs, though J do 
not admit that legally they had the right or 
power to pass either, and generally agree wit* 
the argument of a “ Whig Observer pub¬ 
lished in the Englishman on one of these points. 

Now such being the condition of the British 
settler in India in respect to security against 
wrong from his Governors, the next consi¬ 
deration is wliat is the actual chance of wrong 
from those Governors against which it is 
desirable to be secured ? wliat is the temper 
in which the East India Company and their 
servanls regard the British settlers in India 
and especially in the Mofussil? what is likely 
to he their real and permanent policy in 
regard to this class? are they disposed to 
regard their settlement with fear, with jeal¬ 
ousy and distrust? If so, do they possess the 
means of indirectly discouraging it to any 
exlent? Are tliev likely to use those means? 
I suppose there are few men who will dispute 
(hat the East India Company in geneial, their 
Directors in particular, having settled their 
bargain fur their own stock with England, 
and saddled India with the whole debt, will 
lie anxious to keen the power and patronage 
they have got, as long as they nan: few men 
either, I suppose, will dispute that, i‘‘ a 
large influx of European capital and settlers 
into India were to take place in the course of 
the ne\t twenty years, they would wish tho 
power and patronage of the Court of Directors 
to he curtailed, and struggle for a share of 
both for the people, and that their political 
wisli and tendency would he to take out of 
tho hands of the Company the powers of 
Government and lodge them under due rc- 
stiietious in Parliament and the Crown ; more 
especially will that he their wish, if, as all 
tilings show, the Reform of abuses in Eng¬ 
land, and the removal of all permanent 
obstructions to good government shall make 
the Government of England itself more trust¬ 
worthy. This effect the Directors have fore¬ 
seen, whether they have rightly viewed the 
matter, is really of no consequence, for even if 
these probable tendencies of English settlers 
were mistaken, it would be sufficient that 
they thought so to make the policy of the 
Court of Directors hostile to the settlement of 
Englishmen. The pretext the Directors have 
used is, that it will give rise to insult and op¬ 
pression to the natives, this it may be remarked 
hy those who have read my last letter, or ever 
referred to the minutes of e vidence and parlia¬ 
mentary Reports on India affairs was their 
war-cry in 1612 against free tiiadk: the same 
pretext was turned to account in 1630, 1631, 
1632.—and may be discovered embodied in' 
the last Charter Act itself in the 65th section, 
in which all the now legislation is to have an 
especial purview to protect the natives against 
their English fellow countrymen. I quote 
the words hero—let all men note them well: 

LX XXV. And whereas the removal of restrictions 
on the Intercourse of Europeans with the said Territories 
will render it necessary to provide against any mischiefs or 
dangers that may arise therefrom , be it therefore enacted, 
that the said Governor-General in Council shall,'and he 
is hereby inquired, by laws or regulations, to provide 
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with all convenient Speed for the Protection of the Na¬ 
tives of the said Territorial from Insult and Outrage in 
their Persons, Religions, or Opinions, 

Now when this grave accusation was publicly 
advanced for 20 years together against a whole 
body of men, and finally made the basis of a new 
legislation, was any means worthy of the name 
of investigation taken to ascertain the truth 
of so heavy a calumny, so plainly implied? 
Surely it would not have been unworthy of 
the wisdom and caution, and more befitting 
the justice of Parliament to have sent out a 
commission to the spot, not appointed by the 
India House, to examine and hear all sides 
ami let the accused be heard in their own defence 
before they were condemned , blit this it seems, 
would have been too much trouble and ex¬ 
pense : and so every thing was taken for grant¬ 
ed that was injurious or insulting to the cha¬ 
racter of Englishmen in India, and almost the 
only instruction for the new Code was based on 
these vile assumptions; in the same manner 
as the character of the whole body of English 
residents was thus attacked, was the cnarac- 
ter of the only tribunal of Justice not defen¬ 
dant on the Court ot Dircctois and the Exe¬ 
cutive Government, attacked: no art was neg¬ 
lected, no ignorance disdained when its un- 
scrupulousness co.ild be made subservient 
and useful. When Captain Turner Macau 
comes forward to speak of the evils of the Su¬ 
preme Court, the Bengal army which has ap¬ 
preciated the value of his evidence on the 
questions relating to its own organization, 
discipline, temper and interior economy, will 
scarcely be surprised, but the public will be 
most likely surprised arid amused too, to find 
evidence on such a subject from such a quar¬ 
ter. In fact the whole getting up of this Indian 
ciiAiiri.ii or liberty resembles as far as one 
cun judge of it at a distance, more a conspiracy 
than an Act of Legislation : the liberal party 
and the Merchants of London and the out 
ports seem to have cared about nothing but 
the abolition of the monopoly of the Tea Trade 
the ministers seemed to have wished (that, 
point gained) to disembarrass themselves at 
any cost to India of the question ami the Com¬ 
pany which might have been a formidable 
enemy, and if Lord Gienelg, really did care 
about any thing but making Bishops, (putting 
a lew barren assertions of liberal principles 
into the Act, seemingly to serve as clap-traps,) 
it is no where apparent. The rest of the field, 
(Mr. Crawford being very careful about the 
trade part of the question, and doing, as far 
as I know, nothing clso of any great use) 
being left clear to tho Company, who got up 
their case ns far as may be judged, pretty much 
asan unscrupulous attorney does, who has 
not a very scrupulous client. The real views 
and policy of the East India Company res¬ 
pecting British settlers cannot be doubtful to 
any one who carefully reads ail that they have 
written and done on this subject down to the 
present hour, and it is by no means too strong 
an inference or an oratorical exaggeration 
to siaji they regard every Englishman here as 
an enemy. They have predicted that their 
countryman could not be allowed to'settle in 


India without endangering the existence of 
the British power, that is of their own power: 
this in other words was to predict (as all W* ; 
gislative and executive power js roserved to : 
them and increased even by their last charter, 
truly a charter to them,) that the settlement 
of Englishmen in numbers should n>t take- 
place, nor the settlement of those already 
here, prosperously endure, for they p -ssbss 
■run, pmvB : to realize their own proiipecv, 
ami depend on it my fellow countrymen that 
no men ever •possessed such power without 
using and abusing it. It is not, without doubt, 
in the public despatches or general lettters of 
the Court that we nritd look for the Outward 
manifestations of this wish and this power, 
but esotericnUy and in secret, there will be lec¬ 
tures enough read to the aspirants for dis¬ 
tinction in their service, to make them com¬ 
prehend what, is the view tho India llonse 
takes of this question and of the free settle¬ 
ment of Europeans. 

The next question to lie considered is how 
far the influence of the King’s Government is 
likely to be effectually exercised for the main¬ 
tenance and protection of the rights and in¬ 
terest of the British settlers. It cannot be 
doubted I think that the influence of the 
King’s Government under any ministers, 
would to a certain extent bo used in favour 
of an individual British settler who might 
sutler hy a direct and illeyal exertion of power 
on the part of the local Government, but its 
effect to counteract tin; steady working of a 
hostile policy, not alt lining its ends openly 
but bv covert and insidious methods, must 
needs be so slight a# not tg,lie worth consi¬ 
deration, and for these two great reasons, 
(among many others) first because the Govern¬ 
ment at home is inferior in* local knowledge 
and the ability it can command possessed 
of that knowledge, to the India House ; se¬ 
condly, because if matters came to a very 
wide diflereneo of opinion and any tiring 
like an open breach hciwcen the Board of 
f'ontrol and Directors,' the rest of the Minis¬ 
try would dislike to have their measured em¬ 
barrassed by the parliamentary hostility of 
the Company on a dillicult and debatcabie 
question, and not be thankful to a President 
of tho Board of Control who pushed disputes 
very far: besides, anyyeneral law of an illi¬ 
beral character, would not want, specious 
and able defenders in England, and tho pati¬ 
ence of even a reformed Parliament on In¬ 
dian questions is about equal to its know¬ 
ledge : the more necessity therefore there is 
for us to unite here, to sacrifice small differ¬ 
ence of opinions, to merge ail distinctions of 
classes, and to labour for one common object 
to obtain better security for ourselves against 
wrongs from our Governors than our charter 
has bestowed upon us. The subject of my. 
next letter will bo to discuss the question, 
what security we Jmvo for 1 ' civil liberty,” 
which means security for wrongs committed - 
by citizens against each other. 

Yoar devoted Servant, 
Hurkttru. • A LAWYER.' 
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So much has been said of late on this sub- [By wag of keeping attention alive to the in¬ 
ject that we had really no desire to trouble j leresting subject of resumption, we give ineertion 
our readers with it unless forced to it by ano- to the following remark* on Registration, from 


ther rejoiner from AN assistant ill the Courier ; the pen of a very intelligent correspondent , who 
with whom we have, entered the lists. He ' has been allowed the privilege of retaining the 
has not as yet returned to the cTiarge, but in .editorial we.] 

.. it « --IS® __ . i.' i . 1 


the mean time we find an ably written article 
in the Meerut Magazine jvliich so clearly cx- 1 

. . , • _ , . * . .1 .... a* __i 


It has been remarked, that the Indian Go- 


plains the question at issue tad so firmly es-! vernme.it is ever in extremes, and an exem- 
tablishes our position that we could not resist \ pRheation of this is before us, in the measures 
the temptation of transferring it to our pages 
Among other passages the following on the 

* A 5 A _ P A 1. „ V 1 


important subject of the registry of rent-free 
lands will show how facts, even in the Upper 
Provinces, do bear us out in the position we 
have taken up, which being well known to 
our readers need not here be detailed:— 

“ On the expiration of the year allowed by Regulation 
VII, of 1801), the board of Revenue in the Western 
Provinces, ( there designated Hoard of Commissioners,) 
milcir to the fnlWtom. to attach and 


now pursued, with regard to the rent-free 
tenures, contrasted with former practice. 


Regulations XXXI and XXXVI of 1803, 
prescribed, the first lor portions of rent-free 
land not amounting to an entire tillage or 
estate, and which were therefore presumed to 
have been bestowed by Aumils or inferior offi¬ 
cers, and the latter for whole estates, which 
were supposed to have been granted by royal 
authority ; or by those who held independent 
issued a chcular older to the Collectors, to attach and possession of tracts of country ; that by a cer- 
all unregistered JMafee holdings— the date of the tain period alter the promulgation of those re¬ 
order was 27th February 1810. The receipt of this or- gulaiions, all Mafco tenures or rent-free hold- 
der produced a reply fiom every Collector m these l‘ro- ( jngg, should be uotified to the Collectors and 
vinces, Btatiug d'at nu.iegister had bcenjuaue. tor nant j du | y registered. The registrations to be pre- 


of a form in which to draw it up. It is now a inatier of 
great difficulty to tiace what was actually done. None 
but the Collectors of each paiticular district could do 
this, and the task would be one of some labour even to 
them: but it may be safely affirmed, that in no one dis¬ 
trict wore the provisions of the regulations canicdiuto 
effect and due legistry made by the revenue autlmiitics, 
of the tenures and deeds which were presented to thorn.” 

This clearly proves that the collectors in 
the upper provinces were no less careless in 
the keeping of this registry, than we have 
shown those in the lower Province? to have 
been. A little farther on we have the follow¬ 
ing passage establishing our view of the case 
almost in our very words:— 

“ Sinac that period, some Mafeedars have presented 
sunnuds which bare the signature of Air. Russell, and 
others have presented perwaunalts signed by him, of 
which no traces can be fouud in the office, and I find that 
the records of the year 1*211 Fs. are by no means com¬ 
plete *, many of the papers having been lost in the trans¬ 
fer of records to and from Coel and Furruekbad.” 


pared by the Collector, and was to contain — 

1. The denomination of the grant. 

2. The name of the grantor. 

3. Name of original grantee. 

4. Name of the then possessor, relation¬ 
ship to original grantee, and mode by which 
he succeeded to the possessiou by heritage, 
or purchase. 

5. Dato of the deed of grant, or if the grant 
were not in writing, that on which it was 
made. 

6. The name or names of villages comprised 
in the grant or holding, or in which the land 
might be situated. 


7.. The measurement of each village, or 
land, included in the grant. 

8. The Pergunnah or pergunnalis in which 
the lands were situated. 


In another passage, following the above, it 
is stated that “ a vast number of poor people 
who have literally their subsistence depend¬ 
ing on the produce of a few bigahs ; and who 
very probably never heard of the proclama¬ 
tion by which they were required to regis¬ 
ter their lauds, are now subjeoted to tbe great¬ 
est distress by this indiscriminate resumption." 

In fact tbe whole of tbe article is one series 
of illustrations of the doctrine we have advo¬ 
cated, and therefore instead of making any 
farther quotations here, we recommend our 
readers to peruse it through, and we are sure, 
if they yet have any doubt as to tbe facts on 
wbieh we have based our argument, they 
will see in this article sufficient reason to lay 
it asidei— Reformer. 


0,’ A copy of the original grant, or other 
writings under which the laud was held. 

For tbe non-registry of Mafee tenures, tbe 
following penalties were enacted: For the 
nqn-registry of a tenure, immediate resump¬ 
tion without further enquiry after the expira¬ 
tion of the term prescribed for registry, by Secs. 
221 and 22 of the said Regulations, and for the 
omission to register the deeds which conferred 
the grant, those deeds were declared by clause 
2qd sec. 28 of Regulation II, of 1819, not re¬ 
ceivable “ unless due and sufficient causo 

I were shown for non-registry." 

The publication of the proclamations directed 
to be issued under these regulations, was 
made, iffetali, in very few instances, and a 
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further period of a year was granted by Regu¬ 
lation XII. of 1808, in which tenures and 
deeds should be registered by the holders, and 
in which the Collectors should form registers 
and record the required particulars. This 
register book was to Iso made by the Collectors 
(section 24, of the Regulations quoted) and to 
be signed on each page by the Judge of the 
ziilah, 8cc. See. 

On the expiration of the year allowed by 
Regulation VII. of 1808, the Board of Reve¬ 
nue in the Western Provinces, (there desig¬ 
nated Board of Commissioners,) issued a cir- 
lar order to the Collectors, to attach and as-, 
seas all unregistered Mafee holdings—the 
date of the order was 27th February, 1810. 
The reoeipt of this order produced a reply 
from every Collector in these provinces, stating 
that no register had been made, for want of a 
form in which to draw it up. It is now a 
matter of great difficulty to trace what was ac¬ 
tually done. None but the Collectors of each 
particular district could do this, and the task 
would be one of some labour even to them; 
but it may be safely affirmed, that in no one 
district were the provisions of the regulations 
carried into effect and due registry made by 
the revenue authorities, of the tenures and 
deeds which were presented to them. 

The Collector of Allighur, on the 3rd May, 
1810, stated that he had, in order to carry the 
orders of the Board into effect, drawn up two 
lists, the first “ of lands which had been regis¬ 
tered (t» each jmgnnnah) in consequence of 
the proclamations issued for this purpose, and 
conceiving that it was the intention of the 
Board to shew every degree of unity to the 
Mafeedars, I directed the Mootsuddies iu the 
office to search the records and prepare a se¬ 
parate list of such lands as had been the sub¬ 
ject of investigation in any mode, by the former 
Collectors, and having prepared this second 
list, I transmitted it also to Tehsuldars, with 
orders not to interfere with the lands therein 
detailed. 

“ Since that period some Mafeedars have 
presented sunnuds which bear the signature 
of Mr. Russell, and others have presented 
perwannahs signed by him, of which no traces 
can be found in the office, and I find that the 
tecords of the year 1211 Fs. are by no means 
complete; many of the papers having been 
lost in the transfer of records to and from Coel 
and front, Furruckabad. 

" In addition to the lands cirenmstanced as 
above stated, there are a vast number of poor 
people who have literally their subsistence 
depending on the produce of a few beegahs; 
and who, either considering the quantity so 
small as not likely to attract notice, or very 
probably never having heard of the proclama¬ 
tion by which they were required to regis¬ 
ter their sunnuds, are now subjected to the 
greatest distress by this indiscriminate re¬ 
sumption." 

From the above it appears clear, that the Col- 
. lector construed that the enaotmepfcpresorib- 
ing registry was fulfilled, when the tenure had 


been notified to the purganah officers, (Teh¬ 
suldars or Cannongoes) or had been brought 
to the notice of the Collector, as shewn by 
his signature on a sunnud (deed of grant) 
or by his perwannab, and this construction 
the Board of Commissioners, in their reply 
of tho 11th May, 1808, fully sanctioned. “ As 
the parties themselves cannot be held answer¬ 
able for any Official neglect or omission on the 
part of the officers of Government, the Board 
desire, that all such^ersons as may* produce 
any documents attested by either of the late 
Collectors, in evidence of the production of 
grants, may be considered to have complied 
with the requisition of registering their deeds, 
although no such attestation can be found in 
the Collector’s office. 

“ The Board are of opinion, that under the 
fetter and spirit of reservation, contained in 
clause 7, section 2, of Regulation XXXI, of 
1803, in favour of religious and charitable 
donations not exceeding 10 beegahs, all such 
lands, are exempted from resumption for de¬ 
fault of registry, as well as for defect of origi¬ 
nal title, and the Board accordingly desire, 
that all such portions of land may be immedi¬ 
ately relinquished. S| 

“ As there appear, however, from petitions 
presented to the Board, to lie numerous petty 
rent-free possessions, which although exceed¬ 
ing 10 beegahs, rnay'bc considered from the 
description of the grantees to have been bes¬ 
towed for religious or charitable purposes, 
and the indiscriminate resumption of which 
would be productive of much personal dis¬ 
tress, and as the pleas set up in excuse of the 
omission appear to be the same in the several 
classes of grantees, absence on pilgrimage, 
on the part of the religious persons; age and 
infirmity on the part of some ; sex and igno¬ 
rance on the part of others, the Board desire 
previous to a reference of their pleas for the 
consideration of Government, that you yill 
furnish them from the reports of yonr Tchsul-* 
dars, with a statements of all portions of land f 
exceeding 10 beegahs, and being less than an ' 
entire village, which may have been attached 
for want of registry.* 

“Yon will also be pleased to submit'a 
separate statement of all entire villages which 
may have been similarly attached. 
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In reply to the orders to attaoh and assess 
the unregistered lands, the Collector of Etawa, 
on the 23d Magph, 1810, reported—“ No form 
for the periodical or any register of rent-free 
land has been received at this offioe. 

“ It appears, that the farther period for re¬ 
gistering deeds prescribed by Regulation VII 1 
of 1808, has not been publicly notified in this 
district, as required by the 2d seotibn of that re¬ 
gulation, and the documents of his natnre 
now in the office, are srf voluminous and so 
jumbled together, that it will be a work of 
time to arrange and form a register of them. 
I am informed, that during the statement of 
the district, and previous thereto, the whole 
of the Amlab were so fully employed, that 
many persons, who came with documents to 
be registered, were obliged to return without 
being able to effect their object; others got 
acknowledgments from the Collector for the 
papers they threw into the office, of which 
there is no other record than a word unauthen- 
ticated, by way of memorandum, on the back 
of the papers deposited; and many papers 
have been received, for which no receipts 
have been given. 

“ Under those circumstances, 1 cannot pro¬ 
ceed to the immediate icsumption of any 
lands, and as the, present Amlali are baicly 
sufficient in number for the current business 
of the office, I solicit the sanction of the 
Board to entertain temporarily two Moolsud- 
dies, for the express purpose of arranging and 
reducing these documents regularly; for 

ll 

until some knowledge of them is obtained, 
there is no mode of discriminating between 
those lands which I am required to resume, 
and those I am not permitted to meddle with.” 

The Board sent the forms fbr a register, 
and directed that no time should be lost in 
promulgating the proclamation; observing, 
that “ no steps could bo legally taken, for 
carrying into effect the resumption, conse¬ 
quent to non-compliance with the requisition 
for registering rent-free lands, unless the re- 
' qtypition itself should have been promulgated 
jtfdhe mode directed by the law. ) 

- “ In the mean time tke/omation of the re- 
y -gister * from the documents already deposited 
* in your office, may be proceeded upon at the 
*■ occasional leisure (I!) of yourselves and of 
your native officers. Butin anticipation of 


the future resumption of unregistered rent- 
free lands, 1 am directed to add that a registry 
of then grants on the part of the grantees, will 
not depend upon the arrangement of thete docu¬ 
ments into the form of an official register; the 
production of their documents, boing as far 
as eould depend on themselves, compliance 
with the requisitions made on them.” 

In reply to various references from the Col¬ 
lector of Agra, the Board decided that due 
registration was made, whore the tenures had 
been noticed by the Collector in any former 
settlement proceedings, and informed the 
Collector, that tenures having been once that 
duly registered, there was no necessity lor 
calling upon the parlies for their sunnuds; 
that due registration had been made, when 
the parties had notified their holdings to the 
purgunnah officers, in whose lists the tenures 
had been inserted, and that duo registration 
of tenures and sunnuds had been made, 
where the parties produced sunnuds bearing 
the signature of any Collector, shewing that 
they had been presented to him, or where one 
or more perwanuahs had been issued by a 
Collector, confirmatory of the tenure. The 
Board, iu all those cases, held that immediate 
and summary resumption was improper. 

Whether or not these constructions were 
right, or whether they acre not tather pushed 
to an extreme, is a question that may be uom 
considered as foreign to the subject. They 
were laid down by the highest revenue autho¬ 
rity in tho country, and regulaily repotted 
to tho Supreme Government, and were also 
regularly forwarded to the Honorable Couit 
of Directors; for at that time and for a 
score of years afterwards, entire copies of 
ail correspondence hold by the Board, 
were forwarded to Government and to the 
home authorities. Besides which, the fact 
of no lands, worth consideration, becoming 
liable to summary resumption according to tho 
Board's construction, was distinctly reported 
by the Boatd to Government, and their sanc¬ 
tion solicited to tho release of those insignifi¬ 
cant portions of land, which after such liberal 
construction appeared to come under the 
gripe of the law,—and this was given. 

Theso constructions of the law having been 
thus distinctly promulgated, and tacitly 
sanctioned by tho Government and by the 
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Court of Directors, daring a period of 33 
years, might in the opinion of men, not law* 
yers, be considered to be definite and to bare 
precluded doubt as to what was or was not 
registry. Considering, too, that Government 
was judge as well as plaintiff, it might justly 
have been inferred by the people, that whe¬ 
ther those constructions wore right or wrong, 
they would be adhered to. 

It is to bo observed, that the complete 
registry of a tenure did not preclude Govern¬ 
ment from the investigation of the right to 
continue to hold it, at any time; nor did the 
registration of a sunnud stamp the said deed 
with any authenticity, or prevent its merits 
being enquired into at any time, whether as a 
document, giving land to the original grantee 
merely, or as conferring an hereditary right. 
It simply secured the holder from the im¬ 
mediate grasp of tho Collector, and from the 
summary incorporation of his land with the 
ordinary icvcnue paying land, without fur¬ 
ther question. 

But it afterwards became known, that be¬ 
sides the lands reg istered according to the cons- 
tiuctiou of the Board of Commissioners, and 
notwithstanding their reports to Government, 
that only sueli and such lands of small 
amount could be found not registeieil, and 
which were as above noted teleascd ; that be¬ 
sides these, there did exist a considerable 
number of tenures which had not been noti¬ 
fied in anyway to the revenue authoiitics, 
ncithci to tho Collector nor to the purguunah 
odici is, and by section 12, of Regulation 111. 
of 1828, tho old penalty, unrepoaled, was re¬ 
enacted. For some years this was not much 
noted, but lately has been put into full vi¬ 
gour. -The Sudder Board have determined, 
not merely that all tenures, no notification of 
which 4ad been given to the revenue officeis, 
and for concealment of which, perhaps, only 
was intended the penalty of the regulation*; 
but all tenures, also the whole and full 
particulars regarding which as noted in tho 
Regulations XXXI. and XXXVI. of 1803, 
had not been regularly recorded by the Col¬ 
lectors, should likewise be forthwith resumed 
and assessed, without any further investiga¬ 
tion, thereby at one sweep, setting aside all the 
former constructions of the regulations as 
above noticed; and they ruled, that no 


communication by the parties totht pnrffipMh 
officers of the lands possessed by tbem.shQJtM 
be held to be due registry; wlgat they decided, 
was only when the registration bad been 
made by (he Collector himself; and farther 
that though the tenure bad been notified to 
the Collector himself, and inserted in the re¬ 
gister, still that if no sunnud (deed of grant) 
was registered, the lands were subject to the 
same summer/ resumption. Further,(hestriet 
letter of the law an prescribed by section 12, 
of Regulation III. of 1828, has been enforced. 
This section rules, that “ all tenures which 
may not have been duly registered in the 
manner prescribed by the regulations, or of 
which the epecifieatwn contained in the BE- 
blSTER, shall not purport the tame to be held un¬ 
der an hereditary title or ae a perpetual endow¬ 
ment, shall be, and be held to have been, liable 
to resumption, on the demise of the persons 
who were in possession at the dates respec¬ 
tively of Regulations XXXI. and XXXVI. 
of 1803; and Collectors shall accordingly 
proceed to assess, and if necessary, attach all 
lands liable to resumption as above, in the 
same manner and with the same power as 
they are authorized and required to proceed 
in the case of a lapsed fom, any thing in the 
existing regulations notwithstanding." 

Now, this ii very plain, and at first it 
strikes the reader when pointed out to him, (at 
least so it did to us) as wonderful, that the en¬ 
forcement of so clear a law should have been 
delayed siuce the year 1828. But perhaps the 
wonder may be lessened, when it u found 
that the particulars required to be registered 
by Regulations XXXI. and XXXVI. do not 
embrace this specification; and that it has 
been considered out Of the intent of the Re¬ 
gulation III. of 1828, to declare property lia¬ 
ble to summary confiscation, for omission to 
register according to certain regulations, what 
those regulations do not prescribe to be regis¬ 
tered. Otherwise, before now, it would hays 
been found in these provinces, that there was 
no necessity for Special Commissioners of 
quo warranto deputies, to investigate rent-free 
tenures. For pipbably no tenure will be 
found which has been registered with the 
specification mentioned in Regulation III. 
of 1828, but never prescribed by any former 
regulation. 
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That no former regulation did prescribe- 
this, will be evident to any one inspecting 
them, (the particulars required to be registered 
are inserted in the commencement of this 
paper,) and that the intention of Government 
was not summarily to resume and assess te¬ 
nures on the death of their possessors; at 
least as long after the enactment of Regula¬ 
tions XXXI. and XXXVI. of 1803, as the 
year 1B11, appears from orders dated in that 
year, directing the Board 'of Commissioners, 
distinctly to prohibit all Collectors from at¬ 
taching or assesing rent-free tenures after the 
death of the holders, till regularly adjudged 
liable to resumption under the general regu¬ 
lation ; that is to say, till after investigation 
and decision. Now when these considerations 
are taken in conjunction with the fact of the 
extreme negligenee, unavoidable, from want 
of time, of the Revenue* Officers in preparing 
the prescribed registers, and the so notorious 
state of irregularity and incompleteness in 
which they now are, it may perhaps be con¬ 
cluded that the section 12, of Regulation III. 
of 1828, expresses more than the intention of 
legislature. At all events, it is clear, that 
the enforcement of this law as now directed 
by the Sudder Ilo&rd of Revenue, in this, its 
extent, is equivalent, to the enactment of act 

..of 1830. “ Bo it onacted, that all 

Mafee tenures shall forthwith cease and deter¬ 
mine." How few of the holders of land in 
1803 are now alive! and as this special section 
of a special regulation, prescribes that the heirs 
of those possessors shall be destituted for the 
fault, not of their fathers nor of Collectors, but 
of the law and the law-givers, in not foresee¬ 
ing and foreprescribing the registry of what is 
now insisted on, as evenaprelimifliu'y to allow¬ 
ing an investigation; the special Commis¬ 
sioners and quo warranto deputies may shut 
up shop—nothing more is nowrequisite. -The 
acumen of the Sudder Board has laid every 
tenure prostrate, and the Mafeedars are now 
somewhat in the state to which Joseph's policy 
■ reduced the Egytians under Pharaoh. For it 
will be observed that no sunnud, valid howso¬ 
ever fbejr be, however strong and clear may 
be .their terms, however long the tenure 
hffjjfbeen enjoyed, can bar not merely resump- 
'•on, but summary resumption without any 
•Investigation. Their sunnuds may have been 


registered, every thing that depended upon 
the Mafeedars may bavo been done by them, 
to comply with the requisitions of the regu¬ 
lations for registry, but still as the Collector 
or the Collector’s amlah, did not enter a speci¬ 
fication in the register (which specification 
was not directed to be made) these sunnuds 
are of no use, nay 1 they will not be looked 
at; no pause is to be made, but the Collector 
map representfor lenient considerations such cases 
as appear to be attended with peculiar distress , 
and the Sudder Board map represent them to 
Government, and the Government map allow a 
ornst out of the loaf. 

We think that any one who will attentively 
and with a temperate and unbiassed spirit 
peruse the regulations, will agree with us, in 
considering that the intention of the laws 
prescribing registry, was to enable government 
to know what lands there were alienated from 
the rent-roll, and to prevent subsequent alie¬ 
nations unauthorised; and no man can deny 
the justice of the immediate and summary re¬ 
sumption of all lands withcld from the know¬ 
ledge of the Government, after the term 
allowed for communicating this information, 
and which time was ample, second by 
prescribing that copies of deeds under 
which the land was held should be tiled, 
it was the intention of the law to prevent 
subsequent forgery of sunnuds; and no one 
can .deny the justice of prescribing that all 
sunnuds subsequently produced, which were 
not so registered, should be unhesitatingly 
rejected. But we think also, that it will 
be deemed that though perhaps rather too 
lax, the Board of Commissioners’ construction 
of the law were the just ones, and that the 
present strict enforcement of the mere letter 
of -the law beyond even what was in the 
power of the Mafeedars to fulfil, will not 
leave a sweet savonr on the name of the 
British Government, either among the 
population of India or in the annals of future 
history. 

"Bufariccfe 

Cod tutH i rain, ed aaaai preatamente 
D1 qua di la diacoacro alia porta; 

Toner gtt uncial veno gilmpanlatl, 

Ch'eran gia cotta dentro dalle croata, 

E Bad laaclammo tor coal 'mpacdatc.” 

Mcerutt Univ, Mag.] 

(To be continued.) 
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Pkfximivary Remarks,— The district of Mee¬ 
rut consists of 27 pergunnhs, of which only 
1 whole pcrgunah had been settled before I 
commenced my operations. I am now happy 
to report that 20 are completed, and will very 
shortly he sent up for the confirmation of 
Government. The 7 personalis, however, 
which remain for settlement, namely, Meerut, 
B ioshpiit, Sony, Dasnah, Jelalabad, Sirawah 
and llliojepoor, pay about the same amount 
of juma as the 20 which are settled, and leave 
sufficient work for one more season. 


2d. Out of these 7 personalis, many vil¬ 
lages have already been settled, hut the exa¬ 
mination of the adequacy of the junta which 
has been fixed upon them, will of course 
accompany the revision of the nnsettied vil¬ 
lages. The following statement will render 
manifest, at one view, what has been com¬ 
pleted, and what remains for revision. It 
includes the villages in the Baza Uaee’s 
.1 ntcer. which has lately lapsed to Govern¬ 
ment, and which have been assessed at a 
junta of 05,257 rupees. 


f'rttlement work completed during the Setutm of 18.14-35, 



Settlement work remaining fur 1835-30. 
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3rd. The operations of the season 1834-35, 
may bo considered satisfactory, sinoe a jupa 
of more than seven lacks of rupees has been 
carefully examined and revised. The trouble 
which tlu^ reported villages have cost me is 
fully equal to that which has been bestowed 
upon the unreported and newly settled. 


4th. The professional survey has been com¬ 
pleted in the 2G settled purgunahs, with the 
exception of five or six villages, which on 
account of unadjusted boundaries or distance, 
have been omitted. The unsurveyed villages 
jn the remaining seven Pergunahs will, 1 
trust, all bo finished before the close* of the 
season 1835-36, so as to admit of my oomplet- 
jng the settlement of the whole district. 

5th. The collections of Zillah Meerut have 
always been realised with facility, and there is 
every reason to suppose that the jtftna has not 


L 


pressed heavily on the resources of the coun¬ 
try ; considerable variety prevails in the fer¬ 
tility of the several pergunahs; those which 
are between the Kala Nuddee and Ganges 
being poor, and sandy, while those near the 
Jumna are clyefly of a rich black soil, pro¬ 
ducing sugar-cane, tobacco, cotton, and 
other superior products, and assessed at an 
average considerably higher. The natural 
advantages of (he western side of the district 
have been considerably improved by the open¬ 
ing of the Dooab Canal, which though it in¬ 
jures the soil after the second or third year 
by a sandy deposit, has had the effect of caus¬ 
ing ail the waste land in its neighbourhood 
lo be reclaimed, and yield abundant harvests. 

6th. The district is favorably situated for 
the prosecution of agricultural trade. Meerut 
arid Hawpoor in the heart of it, and two na¬ 
vigable rivers on its borders, with a large 
grain mart on each (Gurinookhlesar on the 
Ganges and Shadera on the Jumna) afford 
great facilities for the disposal of its produce. 
From the north west, where sugar-cane is 
chielly cultivated, goor is transported to 
Bhewanny on the other side of the Jumna in 
great abundance, whence it is again dis¬ 
tributed to the sontli and west. Indigo has 
never been cultivated to any great extent, and 
in consequence of*klie faijprc of the agency 
houses and the abandonment of the few facto¬ 
ries in Pooth Seana, it is now seldom or never 
cultivated. 

Settlements Completed.— 7th. With the 
exception of 18 villages which were settled 
under regulation Y1I by Mr. Tulioh, the whole 
of the revised settlements have been effected 
by Mr. Glyn, partly under Regulation VII. 
1822 ami partly under Regulation IX. 1833. 
The division of these into reported and un¬ 
reported is shown in the columns of the state¬ 
ment in paragraph 2; but out of the whole 
amount already settled, only 1,23,933 Rs. of 
jama have received the confirmation of Go- 
vernmen'. 

8th. I cannot precisely make oat upon 
what principle Mr. Glyn conducted his settle¬ 
ments. The rates in most of the Roobukaries 
I have seen, appear to have been formed 
merely % as a matter of account by the well 
known bach process. The calculation of total 
assets which had been prepared before my 
arrival, in the new forms for the Regulation 
IX settlements, was fictitious, for 30 per cent. * 
was invariably added lotho juma; so that, as 
was stated in my letter dated 21st June, 1834, 
the jumabundee wm formed from the juma, 
not the jama from the j umabundee. In short, 
Mr. Glyn appears to have been guided by 
general considerations in forming his settle¬ 
ments, without entering into any account foe 
, the purpose of computation. 

I 
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Olh. The discretion with which I was in¬ 
vested of altering the jama fixed by Mr. Glyn 
iu the unreported cases, was exercised with 
the greatest care and delicacy; for as the 
zemindars do not exactly understand the 
nature of the control over the acts of its agent- 
which is vested in Government, and consider 
the juma once fixed as unalterable daring the 
currency of the lease, I was fearful of encour¬ 
aging the slightest notion of a breach of faith; 
and it was only in'instances where, inordinate 
loss would have occured to Government, or 
collusion between the zemindars and the for¬ 
mer Omlah was unquestionable, that I ven¬ 
tured to annul Mr. Glyn’s proceedings, and 
make any alteration in the juma he had taken. 
The number of mouzas thus altered was 41, 
assessed at a juma of nearly 50,000 Its. The 
records in most of the unreported settlements 
•were found very incomplete^ but as they have 
been now carefully reconstructed, there is no 
occasion to dwell upon the subject. 

Rates. —10th. In a district where butaee 
chiefly prevails, and where, if money rates 
are in existence, they are formed merely by 
distributing the Government demand by Inch 
over a certain number of beegahs, it is diffi¬ 
cult to fix a satisfactory standard of payment 
for the various qualify of soils. Enquiries, 
however, amongst zemindars and putwarrics 
and the conversion of average produce into the 
market value, enable a Collector to approxi¬ 
mate to a money rate which is as accurate as 
any one that a zemindar himself could form. 
The rates per pucka heegah thus obtained in 
this district are exhibited below. They can¬ 
not be considered exact, but at the same time 
are likely to lead to, more equal and just re¬ 
sults than enquiries founded on minuter inves¬ 
tigation of details. 


Worst. Middling. Best. 


Irrigated.... 
Unirrigated 

2i 

3 

4 

Dakra. 

1 

I 

2 

Settah. 

12 

1 

i 

Bboor. 

8 

12 

1 


1 have retained the pucka beega in this com¬ 
putation, being the standard which is adopted 
in native calculations. It is easily converta- 
ble, if necessary, into acres. The pucka 
beegah being 635 or five-eighths of an acre. 

Uth. The formation of these rates was fa¬ 
cilitated by my having procured a large book 
'which was drawn up at the demise of fi^ajab 
Nyn Sing, exhibiting accurate jinsw.ar'Vktes 
of all the villages in his mo-qnruree, which 
extended over six pergunahs ; as well as by 
a statement which every qanoongoe was re- 
qaired'# K‘ ve * n °f the surah prevailing in 
every Milage of their respective pergunahs. 

These rates, however, were not applied 

f uerally, but only in Individual cases. I 
opted as a preferable method in every per- 
nab, a rate for irrigated and unirrigated, 
thout specification of soil, allowing myself 
to be guided by the opinion of the zemindars 
rather than rely totally upon the khusrehs. 
From personal inspection of the soil id several 


villages, I was satisfied that these docu¬ 
ments, while they were extremely accurate in 
the measurement of the area, frequently regis¬ 
tered incorrectly tho quality of the soil. This 
is not to be wondered at, for independent of 
the mohurrer’s inability to classify tho soils, 
now that the professional maps gives the 
measurement, it is the only method left to 
them by which they can earn a fee. 

13th. Having ascertained by detailed en¬ 
quiries regarding produce, a moderate per- 
gunah rate both for irrigated and unirrigaled 
(and. I tested it by a variety of methods, so 
that, before it was reduced to practical appli¬ 
cations, I became pretty confident that it had 
attained a degree of correctness, which would 
warrant tho adoption of it as the basis of my 
calculations. One method on which I placed 
the most'confidcnce, was the examination of 
summary suits. On my first arrival at Mee¬ 
rut, I drew out an abstract of every suit for 
rent which had ever been entertained in the 
Collector’s office. Tho claims were of course 
always for money fixed, at a moderate ex¬ 
changeable value for butaee produce. These 
rates were much to he relied on, for they of 
course had been given in by the putwaries 
without any idea of their being applied to 
these purposes. The examination of these 
suits has not, 1 believe, been hitherto urged 
upon the Collector’s notice, but if properly 
conducted, it is calculated to afford him tiic 
most material assistance. 

14th. Another comparison to which I sub¬ 
jected it, was, after having ascertained about 
6 or 8 villages, iu a perguuali which were 
universally allowed by the zemindars to bu 
assessed at a proper standard, and represented 
by the Tehseeldars to pay their revenue 
with ease, I applied my new formed rates to 
their irrigated and unirrigated areas. When 
I found, as was generally the case, that, ufter 
deducting 30 per cent., the calculation brought 
the amount very near the present juma, I had 
some reason to be confident of its accuracy, 
if otherwise, I sought for reasons to explaiu 
the discrepancy. 

15lh. Out of these selected mouzas, there 
are most probably some which have been set¬ 
tled uudor Regulation VII. 1823, so that it is 

S dsfactory to know that the new settlements 
,yp been tested, by comparison with those 
which were formed, or supposed to have been 
formed, upon a careful examination of field 
rentals, and detailed enquiry of every kind. 
The assessments, however, of these mebals, are 
not all equally correct, and the application of 
the pergunah rate to them frequently enables 
one to detect the fallacy of certain assump¬ 
tions which have been ventured in their for¬ 
mation. 

16th. This rate, when fixed, was applied to 
the neighbouring pergunahs in which the soil 
and other capabilities were equal, and when 
it reaobed a point at which some new variety 
or other order'of circumstances met my view, 
I either raised or lowered it as my judgment 
dictated. In this way 1 have made one rate 
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for two or three pcrgnnahs, and only calcu¬ 
lated a new one, when reason seemed to de¬ 
mand it. 

17th. The rate was generally calculated 
upon the cultivated area of the professional 
maps, except in particular instances, where I 
had reason to be satisfied with the khusreh 
returns, and had ascertained that the increase 
of cultivation whiuh they exhibited, was likely 
to prove permanent. Wherever the khusrehs 
show a decrease of cultivation, i have in¬ 
variably assumed the area of the profes¬ 
sional survey, in some instances these do¬ 
cuments show a large increase, which is 
merely temporary. The season of last year 
was so extremely favorable, that every 
where large patches of waste were turned 
up for the kliurccf harvest by merely driving 
the plough between the roots of dak jungle 
and sowing oorud, til, bajra or jowar. Un¬ 
less a succession of favorable seasons were to 
recur, it is not probable that these lands will 
long continue under cultivation, and although 
in fixing my assessment, I have always taken 
into consideration this facility of extending 
the cultures, i have not assessed them as if 
they were permanently under the plough. 

IKih. The rates have always been formed 
on the khusreh. wherever, in consequence of 
undecided boundary disputes, two uiouzushad 
been measured together by the professional 
survot, as well as where a village was 
notorious for possessing a larger quantity of 
supciior soil than fell to the lot of other 
villages in the pergunah, or wherever a mouza 
was divided into distinct putties, and it 
was nceessaiy to fix a separate juum upon 
each; with these exceptions, the basis of the 
assessment bus been the professional survey. 
Indeed 1 could not have used the khusrehs 
genet ally for two special reasons, one, because 
many of those that were prepared the year be- 
foie my arrival did not, through the negli¬ 
gence ot the mohurrer, exhibit the varieties of 
soil ; and the oilier that, during this season’s 
operations, my settlements frequently preceded 
the field measurement. 

.Mums of Skttlkhknt. —10th. Having thus 
ascertained what 1 Imd reason to suppose was 
a fair rale, I commenced my settlement of a 
pergunah. The averages on the total and 
cultivated area being drawn out, my attention 
was immediately attracted to those which' 
wcie exorbitantly high or unreasonably low, 
and everjfcinquiry was instituted to ascertain 
the occasion of those inequalities. Before 1 
commenced my public settlement, a few days 
were devoted to private communications with 
the zemindars. The proprietors of each mu- 
hal were heard separately, and in private; 
they were invited to inform me of the circum¬ 
stances of every village in the pergunah from 
beginning to end. Every encouragement was 
given to them to deliver their sentiments with¬ 
out disguise or reservation, and I allowed no 
government officer to be present, I never be¬ 
trayed to one man what 1 heard from another, 
and in this manner their opinions were deli¬ 
vered so freely, that when the z£voral ac¬ 
counts were balanced one with another, after 


making allowances for enmity of difference or 
caste, I became thoroughly acquainted with 
the circumstances of every village. 

• 

30th. When I was satisfied from this infor¬ 
mation, that a village was assessed too high 
or too low, I visited it personally to find out 
if I should be warranted in raising or lower¬ 
ing the juina, and I believe I may safely say, 
that of all the villages in the district, the 
jumas of which have been altered or proposed 
for alteration, there is scarcely one that I have 
not visited myself. This unreserved commu¬ 
nication with the zcpiindars and cultivators 
is calculated to inspire the settling offifcer with 
the strongest confidence. So much so, that 
without calculating any pergunah rate or 
drawing out a juina bundee, he might fix his 
juina with great accuracy from these local 
enquiries alone. After these investigations 
were concluded, I deducted from 20 to 60 per 
cpnt. from tlie jumabundeo according to the 
circumstunces of each village. I usually de¬ 
ducted 30 per cent, and have stated my rea¬ 
sons in the miscellaneous remarks when I 
varied much from this amount of deduction. 
This however is a mere matter of account, and 
may be easily dispensed with, as it only tends 
to mystification. 

21st. When a mouza has hitherto paid its 
revenue with case and no cause whatever 
exists for ahatiug it, except the fact of its 
paying a higher average than prevails in the 
neighbouring mouza, I have not thought it 
necessary to lower it. I may instanco 
pergunah Shikarpu<|& as one. of the strongest 
examples of this nature. Riy reasons for re¬ 
taining the former junta arc fully explained in 
the miscellaneous rcuiurk&appendcd to uo. 3. 

22nd. In villages where my calculations 
would have warranted me in demanding a 
small increase of about 10 or 20 rupees, I 
have generally retained the former junta, par¬ 
ticularly where in former settlements it lias 
been subject to a periodical increase. It has 
been the universal complaint though* much 
less in this Ilian in other districts, that in set¬ 
tlements after settlements some addition 1ms 
been taken as a matter of course, and the in¬ 
crease of even 50 rupees appears to have 
been formerly a passport to favour, which few 
Collectors had the umiragc or humanity to re¬ 
sist. A careful comparison of each new set¬ 
tlement with the foimcr, will prove this asser¬ 
tion, and here where the title to so many ze¬ 
ro indhrees is litigated, there has been am¬ 
ple scope for the exhibition of this zeal. Even 
now scarcely a disputed ziineendarcc in the 
whole of nololia and pooth seana in which • 
the juina could not be doubted, by inviting 
the tenders of different claimants, and forming • 
a settlement by auction. 

23rd. These petty augmentations occasion 
considerable dissmisfaction and make it 
appear as it was the Collector’s avowed 
object to gain some increase any how. The 
moral effect of retaining the former junta, if 
possible, is not unworthy of consideration. 
Stability is thus changed for fluctuation, and 

2 
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generates a feeling of confidence in govern¬ 
ment and gratitude for its moderation, which 
it surely is not unwise to enoonrage. By this 
wholesome measure no loss accrues to go¬ 
vernment, for it is obvious that if some time 
the usual calculation would warrant a small 
increase, they would also occasionally war¬ 
rant a small decrease, but as neither has been 
carried into effect, the government demand in 
these instances remains as it was: and even 
if the adoption -of this plan w^re attended 
with any loss, it is amply compensated by its 
manifold advantages. * 

24th. Regard was always had to circum¬ 
stances which should have due influence in 
fixing an assessment, such as the state of the 
village, whether wyran or in good repair, 
the prevalence of paliee cultivation, the 
amount of cultural waste, facility ofland oy 
water carriage, the past fiscal history, the 
nature of the soil, the caste of the cultivators, 
the unanimity or discord of the community, 
the depth of water, the population of the 
villages, previous alienation of rights and the 
vicinity of marts. I have not granted extra 
remissions to the talookdars, for although 
they are subjected to heavy expenses for their 
own luxury and convenience, yet the charges 
of appraising crops and collecting, fall upon 
each village in the talooka; and as they have 
large stores of corn at all times in homl, they 
can throw it into the market at favorable op¬ 
portunities, and are not compelled to submit 
to the extortionate demands of usurious buu- 
yalis. Independent of this, the rate which 
they fix upon the several crops is rather 
higher than thanwhicb prevails in the neigh¬ 
bouring villages. 

25th. In mehals where the government re¬ 
venue has been very much enhanced, 1 have 
generally allowed large remissions, in some 
instances extending to 50 per cent, and in 
none lias the profit been calculated at less 
than 20. It is obvious that had but 30 per 
cent, been deducted in all these instances, the 
goverdment juma would have pressed with 
undue severity upon the resources of some of 
the proprietors. For the same reason where I 
have granted a decrease, I have seldom al¬ 
lowed for a remission of 30 per cent, for al¬ 
though a village may have been, with refer¬ 
ence to others, too highly assessed, yet if it 
has continued to pay the juma, notwithstand¬ 
ing it may have had to contend with difficul¬ 
ties, yet the sadden remissions of a large sum 
may not only be required for its immediate 
relief, but may be apt to generate discontent 
in the surrounding villages, which may have 
been treated less leniently in the present set¬ 
tlement. 

• 26th. That which is a liberal allowance 

and affluence to some men, is ruin to others. 
If, for instance, there arc two moozas corres¬ 
ponding in every reapecMo each other, each 
of which should be assessed at a juma of 
1,000 Rs. but of which one only pays at pre¬ 
sent 500 and the other 1,600; it is manifest 
that the increase in the former case would re 
dace the proprietors to indigence, would 


deprive them suddenly of all the substantial 
comforts they had been able to enjoy, and 
would degrade them from the respectable 
position they had held in society: whereas 
the abatement ofbOORs. in the latter case, 
would be perhaps much more than is requi- 
site, would leave them in comparative " 


afflu¬ 
ence, and enable them by a sudden resolution 
to change places with the other party. In 
these cases it is not advisable to increase or 
abate the government juma to an inordinate 
extent, and it is as impossible to assume one 
invariable standard of deduction, as it would 
be to have but one rate for the whole district. 

•27th. For these reasons, the result of an 
examination into the settlement averages may 
prove fallacious. The statement of averages 
if before the Collector previous to settlement 
is of infinite service, as it calls his attention 
instantly to those jumas which appear to he 
too moderate or too severe, and as it becomes 
his duty to make particular enquiries in those 
instances, he may very possibly find reasons 
for retaining them as they arc, so that the 
averages will remain the same. The mine 
circumstances of a pergunah’s being settled 
at an uniform average is no criterion of a just 
settlement, the application of the average 
rates is most useful as a cheek, and gieaier 
confidence may be reposed in a settlement 
where the averages, if they are various, can he 
accounted for, than in one where an unitorin 
rate prevails throughout every muhal. In the 
latter case you may have good cause for sus¬ 
picion that the average is the sole-basis of as¬ 
sessment, which has been fixed, without any 
reference to individual enquiry, and in short 
is more likely to have been done in the closest 
than from intimate communication with the 
parties most deeply concerned. My own ave¬ 
rages are as uniform as possible,.but they will 
still exhibit considerable variation ; never 
however without due cause assigned, and al¬ 
though my deductions from the jumnbuiideo 
vary from 20 to 50 per cent., I believe it will 
be found by calculating the whole cultivated 
area at the pergunah rate and deducting 30 
per cent, from the whole. 

28th. Having fixed my juma with reference 
to all the considerations above enumerated, 
a day was appointed on which the sums would 
be notified and engagements taken. This was 
always done in the open air, while hundreds 
of zemindars were sitting around me, so that 
every one at the time of settlement'might ad¬ 
vance his claim to be admitted to engage, and 
that no undue influence might intimidate him 
from coming forward. lu this manner the en¬ 
gagements for as many as 50 villages have 
been taken in one day. The zemindars had 
a confidence in the calculations and enquiries 
that had been made, and acquiesced readily 
and without compulsion in the juma 1 
had fixed. 

20th. In no one instanoo has my juma been 
a matter of negotiation, or been increased or 
diminished according to the temper or remon¬ 
strances'of the zemindars ; any parly was at 
liberty to object, but when his reasons were 
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stated, l was generally enabled to give mine in 
return. 1 gave them leave, if they cliose, to 
refer my junta to a punchyut, and promised 
to abide by their decision. This was done in 
nine instances, in eight of which 'my junta 
was declared moderate, and in one I was 
compelled to grant an abatement. I never 
allowed the zemindars in disputed cases to 
bid one against another, or at least never ac¬ 
cepted a junta which was thus raised by a 
most unjustifiable and unprincipled method ; 
from motives of revenge, or a desire to gain 
possession, a zemindar will be stimulated to 
offer much beyond what he is able to pay, 
and to have listened to these demands, would | 
have been ministering to their worst passions, 
and eventually have conducted thorn io misery 
and a jail. 

aiUli. After the engagements were taken, 

1 remained a few more days in the pergunah 
to hear miscellaneous claims, and to draw out 
a record of the manner in which the sharers 
intended to distribute lliejiiuiaaiuungs! them¬ 
selves. This could be done, however, in very 
few eases, as it was seldom that all the zemin¬ 
dars of a village were present at the same 
time. 

Tenures. —31st. The nature of the tenure in 
each village is fully and accurately explained 
in form No. III. In some instances it is 
difficult to decide which is zcmindarce and 
which is putteedaree, and in the absence of 
any authorized definition, it is necessarily left 
to the discretion of each officer to class them 
as he thinks proper, provided the tenure in 
each case is correctly defined, it mailers little 
what name is given to it; and although the 
subject lias undergone much discussion, little 
importance can be attached to it, and every 
accession of information only seems to involve 
the matter in greater uncertainty. 

32nd. The fact is, that whatever definition 
may be given, it will not apply equally to 
every ziliali, some little peculiarity will per¬ 
haps be found which would exclude each 
tenure from the limits w'hich had been assigned 
to it; what one man includes under zemiu- 
durcc, another calls putteedaree, ami one 
includes under putteedaree, what another calls 
bhyacharali. In short it is much easier to give 
a negative definition, and to say rather what it 
is not, than what it is, to point out the incidents 
which do not apply to each tenure, rather 
tliau those that do. 

33rd. ^Tho Sudder Board of Revenue on 
deputation, during the discussions in 1831 
and 1832, resolved the tenures in the West¬ 
ern Provinces into zemindaree and putteeda¬ 
ree, stating tiiat proprietary interests in the 
former were usually specified in tho fractions 
of a rupee, and in the latter (in which rights 
are more immediately connected with the 
possession of land) in the fractions of a bee- 
gait. From this definition an eminent autho¬ 
rity dissented as not being sufficiently com¬ 
prehensive, because it did not include the 
talookdaree tenure, “in which as it prevails 
in the unsettled provinces, there gaisted, un¬ 
doubtedly, a right of property, though that 


right is not specified either in the fractions of 
a rupee or hoegah.” This, however, is a 
mere distinction without a difference, for the 
fact is, that when a man possesses an integer, 
it is not usual to express it in fractions; and 
the talookdaree teuures which came under 
observation a ere undivided, because there 
happened to be but one proprietor ; had there 
been more, their rights would have been ex¬ 
pressed iu the fiactions of a rupee orbeegah. 

34th. .Thtf Sudder Board's definition will 
not strictly apply to the proprietary right in 
this ziliali, because no right is expressed in 
the fractions of a rupee whether in a' zemin- 
dnree or putteedaree village. I have myself 
sometimes directed the proprietors to express 
in the fractions of a rupee the proportion of 
the Government junta they would pay after 
settlement, but this was only done to provent 
those disputes which frequently arise after 
the juma is made known, but generally ad¬ 
mit pieviously of amicable adjustment. If a 
sharer finds the juma unexpectedly low, he 
will put forward some extraordinary claim, 
which otherwise would have been suffered to 
be dormant, if unexpectedly high, be will be 
content with what he has hitherto enjoyed, 
and which most probably constitutes bis sole 
right. 

35th. In a Tew of the syud communities 
also, where the proprietois have been scrupu¬ 
lous about allowing themselves to be recorded 
as holders of a certain fractional share, in 
the absence and to the detriment of others 
whose right is iuejmled in that share, when 
they have divided the payment of the juina 
amongst themselves, they have done so iu the 
fractions of a rupee, still keeping the whole 
village liable for revenue balances, so that 
wherever the fractious of an anna have been 
used, they confer no right whatever of 
properly, and rather denote its absence than 
existence. 

36th. The bhyachnra tenure is generally 
spokeu of as one in which the shares dte lia¬ 
ble to a re-partiliou either periodically, or at 
the demand of a certain number of sharers; 
now although there are unquestionably bhy- 
acharcu estates, aud many, in this district, 
yet they are none of them liable to periodical 
re-partition. It is evident that all these 
attempts to refine upon a matter in which so 
many nice and subtle distinctions should all be 
taken into account, and in which one univer¬ 
sal unerring character does not enter, only 
tends to confusion, and gives an appearance 
of accuracy which minute enquiry does not 
confirm. * 

37th. I have contented myself with consi-, 
dcring, that wherever the land of a tnouza 
has been actually divided, or the extent of a 
sharer’s interest is limited by the quantity of 
land in his possession, the tenure is putteeda¬ 
ree, that the same is minutely subdivided as 
bhyacharee, and whcie there is no division bf 
land, but only a right expressed in fractions 
of a beegah, that the tenure is zemindaree, but 
as this word is applicable to every holding, 
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it would be more comprehensible if this te¬ 
nure were denominated biswadarcc. 

38th. If puttcedaree and zemindaree,how¬ 
ever, are considered merely as distinct modes 
of collection, It mny be said that the puttee- 
daree is one in which the bark method ge¬ 
nerally obtains, and a zcuiindaree mouza 
might be classed as one in which rents are 
collected according to stated rates, without 
any reference whatever to the amount of 
junta, and that (he profits arc distributed ei¬ 
ther amongst all or only a few of the pro¬ 
prietors. But an objection against this 
definition may be i'ottnd in the fact, 
that a village which has 6 puttees may still 
collect in the zemindaree method within 
each puttee, and yet surely it cannot be 
asserted without u direct contradiction in 
terms, that a village with 5 puttees is not 
puttcedaree. In short the distinction will 
vary aucordiug to the meaning supposed 
to he conveyed by the specification of tenure : 
if it is regarded as a mode of record I believe 
my opinion is not iuaccurate ; if as a mode 
of collection, then they inay be classed in 
the manner above mentioned. 

39Ui. I conceive that a putteedaree tenure 
implies that there is a puttee or portion of 
land, otherwise there would be no meaning 
whatever in the title; and not only is this 
conformable to the settlement forms, but 
the zemindars themselves alone comprehend 
it in this light. If this separation of land 
is allowed to be a necessary incident in 
the puttcedaree tenure, it would not be 
difficult, in this district at least, to draw a 
line which will "tie sufficient for all practi¬ 
cal purposes and a distinct impression will 
be conveyed of (lid meaning attached to the 
title. 

40th. In what I have considered put¬ 
teedaree, the hereditary interest of indivi¬ 
duals will be often, but not always, disre¬ 
garded, and possession alone be considered 
as constituting right. I have said not alwnyt, 
because in some villages the puttees luive 
been marked olF according to the heredi¬ 
tary share, but in others the one bear no 
proportion to the other. It is diflioiilt to 
show why, in particular villages, hereditary 
right has been set aside. It may have 
arisen from the partition having taken place 
during the absence of some of the sharers, or 
the interest and power of some' have enabled 
them to assume a larger portion than they 
would have been entitled to according to the 
genealogical tree : however this may have 
occurred, it is now of little importance to 
consider, but upon examination it will ge¬ 
nerally be found as the distinctive feature 
of the tenure, that the proprietary right is 
limited to actual possession of the land. 

41st. Lord William Bentinck, in his mi¬ 
nute of the 36th September, 1833, has declared 
his opinion that the tenures in the 
Western provinces were all originally put¬ 
teedaree, merely considered (according to 
the meaning attached to it in the province 
where it first came into notice) as joint 


property in estates, but certainly will not 
apply if the above definition be admitted. 
Our own records show every day the con¬ 
version from zemindaree to putteedaree, 
and a great part of the district is by a rapid 
transition now changing from one tenure to 
the other. This is not difficult to account for; 
the security which is experieiffeed under our 
Government, has had an evident tendency, 
although its influence has been more passive 
than active, to produce this effect. In pro¬ 
portion as the shares in a zemindaree village 
multiply, the greater is the probability of its 
becoming puttccdare or bliycharah. 

43nd. During the misrule and disorders 
of former Governments, it was necessary for 
the brotherhood to combine for the purpose of 
resisting the unlawful encroachments of their 
neighbours, and the attacks of predatory 
hordes; it was not the interest of a party to 
have his separate share divided olf, which 
could he of no uso to him so long as lie could 
not protect it from violence. Union was the 
only object, and one man was frequently put 
forward to engage for many villages. 

43rd. Afterwards, when the sjstem of our 
Government afforded protection to the inferior 
proprietors, they were anxious to come for¬ 
ward to have their shares separated, and tube 
freed from the authority of the head men of 
the village. Bui the most extensive changes 
have been effected in the tenures through the 
operations of (lie surreys and settlements un¬ 
der Regulation VII, 1832. This rfleet has not 
generally, I believe, been observed, but in 
most instances it is easily traced. It lias con¬ 
verted zemindaree into putteedaree, putteeda- 
rce into bhyacharce, and undivided bnvh ten¬ 
ures into one or other of the latter, and though 
in many respects this division of rights and in¬ 
terests is desirable, yet it has certainly dis¬ 
solved the union of the communities and crea¬ 
ted a diversity of conflicting interests ; while 
a self-sufficient independence and an exemp¬ 
tion from salutary control has been substitu¬ 
ted for mutual reliance and subordination, 
flow far it may be desirable to countenance 
this total separation of interests deserves con¬ 
sideration, for more evil than good is likely to 
spring from its accomplishment. 

44th. Some tribes have a greater inclina¬ 
tion for the division of their land than others; 
and this effect is easily to be ascribed to their 
peculiar propensities. The Jats, foe instance, 
on account of their fondness for' agri¬ 
cultural pursuits, generally prefer the bliya- 
charee. The Tuggas, either bhyacharec or 
divided zemindaree. The Rajpooths, Pn- 
thansand Syuds, being too indolent or proud 
to cultivate much themselves, generally pre¬ 
fer the biswa divison, and the Goojurs, being 
muoh addicted to thieving, and more indiffer¬ 
ent than any other class, scarcely even have 
a puttedaree divison, and very seldom sub¬ 
divide a zemindaree. They are usually al¬ 
lowed to resume their own share after a long 
absence or sojourn in a foreign land ; which 
right wottfd be contested by the other classes, 
amongst whom the relinquishment of a share 
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for any length of time is reckoned u virtual 
defeasance. 

45tli. Although it has been declared above 
to be the passive tendency ofonr system to 
change zcmindaree into putlecdaree, it docs 
not follow that the contrary never occurs: foi 
example, one puttee of ujrarch had been 
converted at Mr. Glyn's settlement into a 
bhyacharcc tenure, but when it was found 
that, through one man's absconding and the 
inability of others to pay their quota, the pro¬ 
prietors could not maintain the system of 
several responsibility they dissolved it, and 
the'puttoe has again reverted to the formei 
method, paying through one proprietor with¬ 
out division cither of juuia or land. 

4(>th. Wherever also an auction purchase 
of a putleedaree estate has occurcd, it has ol 
course speedily assumed the form of the ze- 
inindarcc tenure, while the proprietors still 
continue merely as cultivators with right of 
occupation, though their power of transfer 
and real proprietary interest is of course lost. 
Hut I am happy to say that this district has 
been very little affected by auction sales, and 
comparatively few interests have been trans- 
lered since the conquest. From 1213 to 1233 
F. 8. inclusive, only 38 villages had hecn 
sold, both for arrears of revenue and decrees 
of court. 

47th. Indeed, it is matter of astonishment, 
that notwithstanding the vicinity of Meerut 
to the scene of perpetual revolutions, the 
riiourassces (or 84 villages equivalent to the 
Saxon hundreds) which are mentioned in 
Tod’s Ttajasthau, may he considered to exist 
in almost their pristine integrity amongst the 
Rajpoot and Jut communities ; and the sub¬ 
divisions into 42, and 12 villages arc still 
more lreqiicnt. The head man of the chief 
villages in these communities is still looked 
up to as a superior to whom all others of the 
elan owe allegiance, and are scarcely consi¬ 
dered to be vested with the responsibility and 
consequence of zemindars, until he lias pre 
sided at the ceremony of binding on their 
turbans. The proposal to admit these zillali- 
dars and choudrees (as they arc called) to 
collect from their respective divisions, while 
an individual settlement might be formed 
with the subordinate villages included in 
them, is worthy of deliberation, as being cal¬ 
culated to raise a highly respectable class 
amongst ^J»e landholders, which might eventu¬ 
ally prove of great service to government, at 
the samo time that the introduction of the 
measure would rovive an old and cherished 
institution. 

48th. The Rajpooths, Tuggas, Jats and 
Goojurs may be considered as nearly equally 
divided. Some villages towards the Ganges 
are held by Syuds and Puthans. These six 
classes may be considered as forming nearly 
the whole proprietary of Meerut, but some 
few villages are held by Raos, Beloches, and 
others, who have acquired a right either by 
auction or private transfers. The most ancient 
tenures are those of the Rajpooths, Tog- 
gas, Jats and Goojurs, with the exemption of 


the Pnnjabee Jats, who have been located 
here within the last century j and the Goojurs 
near the Ganges, who obtained possession du¬ 
ring the time of M> n Sing and-his ancestors. 
The Syuds say they acquired their zeminda- 
rce during the earliest periods of the Mussul¬ 
man conquest, and the Puthans (about Tooth) 
in the time of Jehangeer. 

Mode op Collection. —49th. When a vil¬ 
lage is said to be zemindarcc or puttedaree, 
no specific information is obtained regarding 
the mode of collections. The most usual 
method in zemindarce villages is to collect in 
common and divide*thc profits either before 
>r after the payment of juma. In the lirst 
case the sharer is responsible for a particular 
portion of the juma, and his fractional right 
would be sold in case of the default; in the 
other, after the whole juma is paid, the prolits 
or losses are distributed according to the se¬ 
veral shares, and the whole village is respon¬ 
sible for revenue balances. Hut these modes 
of collection may also prevail within the 
uuttee of a putteedarcc village, particularly 
in one where the land has been divided 
according to hereditary right. 

50th. In zcmindaree villages, inferior sha¬ 
rers frequently cultivate at fixed rates which 
arc generally comparatively low, and claim 
nothing beyond this limitation. They usually 
enjoy immunity from the payment of village 
expenses ; hut it is not at all improbable that 
hereafter, when their numbers increase, and 
they shall he enabled to resist the authoiity 
of the sadder mnlgoozars, that they will 
assert their claims to ft part^jon cither of land 
or biswas. This had already occurred in 
many villages under the operation of the or¬ 
ders which had been strongly inculcated 
upon the district officers, to separate, if possi¬ 
ble, every sharer’s right. In preparing the re¬ 
cords for these villages, I have been obliged 
frequently to restore the old method of collec¬ 
tion on account of iuternal discord and mis¬ 
management consequent upon this change. 
In my own settlements, I have endeavoured 
as far as possible to preserve the present inode 
of collection, except where manifest oppres¬ 
sion or other cause rendered some modification 
necessary. 

51st. In bhyacharcc villages, where each 
sharer’s tenement is divided off, a regular mo¬ 
ney rent is pjid, generally by distributing at 
an even rate per beegah on each share the 
government juma, as well as all other expen¬ 
ses which may arise for the payment of the 
lumberder or village expenses. In puttee- 
darce villages, various modes of payment pre¬ 
vail, various even in the puttees of the same 
village, but generally a bach system of some 
kind or another predominates. 

52nd. A very common method of collection 
is that of beegah, dam or other lack which 
prevails in what the Board calls villages 
partly zemindaree and partly putteedaree. 
There is perhaps no other way of classing 
these tenures, for they sometimes incline more 
to one or the other tenure. Sometimes the 
lands are divided, sometimes they are not, 
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sometimes the bach is on the cultivated land, 
sometimes oti ploughs, some limes on wells, 
and sometimes even on families, but generally 
it falls on an? accidental quantity of land 
which may happen to have been cultivated by 
any sharer. Although the tenure is complicated, 
the mode of collection is simple. The rents 
are first collected from the cultivating asa- 
mees according to the rates specified in the 
teerij; and the deficiency is supplied by a 
bach upon the lands cultivated by*the proprie¬ 
tors, so that the contribution!) of the proprie¬ 
tors are in an inverse ra.io to the quantity of 
land which they cultivate, and as the amount 
is increased or diminished every year, their 
contributions will sustain corresponding vari¬ 
ation. 

53rd. The metayer system generally pre¬ 
vails throughout the district, and the cultiva¬ 
tor's proportion of produce varies from one- 
lialf to four-fifths. The average rate may be 
considered as three firths, or (XI per cent, 
throaghont the district. Money rates are paid 
on the usual zuhlee produce such as sugar¬ 
cane, tobacco, cotton. Sen. I have not met 
in any instance, with a money rate at so much 
per bcegali without reference to the produce 
grown; no village, for instance, in which a 
cultivator offers to till twenty acres at a par¬ 
ticular amount of rent per acre, with liberty 
to grow any kind of produce he chooses. 

54th. In some villages, particularly in those 
of the large talookdars, these proportions are 
generally converted into money at the current 
price of the market, fixed by estimate of the 
crops while standing. The nominal rates are 
comparatively higher than those of other vil¬ 
lages, but they generally receive some abate¬ 
ment on account of bood-na-bood or damages 
to crops, &c. which is left to the discretion of 
the appraisers. This knnkoot or estimate, is 
carried on in a very objectionable way and 
the cultivator is frequently subjected to seve¬ 
ral petty annoyances, while the appraisers 
are examining his. fields. If this estimate 
were conducted fairly, it would be an eligible 
mode of payment, but as it is usually carried 
into effect, severity on the one hand, and can¬ 
ning on the other, may be reckoned its distin¬ 
guishing features. 

55th, I have not endeavoured in any in¬ 
stance to convert these butaep shares into 
money rates, for although they are highly des¬ 
tructive of all agt-icultnral improvement, yet 
they are popular both with the cultivators and 
maigoozars; at present they suit the indolence 
anffaimprovidence of the native character, and 
anl> ,-ipuIsory change of this nature is of 
cqgMtfto be deprecated. Should it be deem- 
ednlvisable to introduce money rates gene- 
ya|$y, either for each kind of produce or soil, 
tkfcy might be calculated with great ease by 
: ;> .J)e collectors during the aurrency of the pre- 
'~0bnt settlement. Before it expires, many years 
' will elapse, and the zemindars will in the 
mean time have less reason for concealment. 
From a careful collation of facts in each pur- 
gunah for a series of years, it will not reqaire 


any extraordinary capacity to enable an offi¬ 
cer to fix standard rates. The pnrgnnah rates 
which exists at present arc merely nominal, 
and usually so exorbitant that it would be 
ruinous anu oppressive to act upon them. 

Village Expenses. —50th. I have been very 
particular in recording the amount and 
mode of collection of village charges, and the 
names of the sharers who are entitled to profit 
by the surplus which remains after defraying 
all expenses. These, under former settle¬ 
ments, were scarcely ever referred to, and 
this indifference gave fo the maigoozars and 
headmen ample opportunities of committing 
great fraud and injustice, upon the under 
sharers. Fines which had never been levied, 
and bribes which had never been given, were 
often falsely inserted in the putwaries’ hooks, 
and the amount of these exactions was left 
entirely to the discretion of the managing 
proprietors. The whole of the sharers arc 
now required to state for what particular 
charges they are not willing to be responsible. 

57lh. The method of collecting the sum 
varies considerably, though one system is 
usually found to prevail, with very slight dis¬ 
tinction in one pcrgunnii or other division of 
the oouutry. la some villages, the maigoozars 
are alone subject to the impost, in others the 
whole body of shnrers or only the tenants at 
will, sometimes the amount is distributed by 
each, sometimes fiom the produce of singha- 
ras, sometimes at a fixed rate per niuuml or 
rupee, but generally it is realized according to 
the methods which prevail in collecting the 
Government revenue. In some villages a 
considerable amount is realized on account 
of mullea or village expenses, and it will be 
found generally to vary with the character 
and caste of the proprietors : for instance, 
in the villages of Goojurs, it will commonly 
be found heavy, on account of their addiction 
to theft, exposing them to the liability of fre¬ 
quent penalties and journies to the courts. 

Punchayets. —58th. I had much reason to 
be pleased with the decisions of punchayets. 
They sift every question thoroughly, and ge¬ 
nerally give a trne statement of the circum¬ 
stances in every case. In no instance have I 
had occasion to dispute the point which they 
determined, and they have frequently given a 
clear exposition of some of the mort compli¬ 
cated cases submitted to their judgment, 
which perhaps had been loft undetermined 
for ten years and deferred to the period of 
settlement. One man , however, should not be too 
often selected as arbitrator, it is a pre-eminence 
which attracts the observation of designing 
men, and exposes him to temptations and cor¬ 
ruption, which arbitrators themselves acknow¬ 
ledge to be difficult to withstand. One man, 
who had sat as arbitrator six times, confessed, 
that in two instances he had been offered 
large bribes for a favorable decision. 

SOlh. The unreported cases were those 
most frequently submitted to arbitration; 
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cases of great intricacy and difficult adjust¬ 
ment. The issue of pottahs under old settle* 
ments, to every man according to hereditary 
right or other distinction, had raised up quar¬ 
rels which had disturbed the internal economy 
of the villages, and exposed the Government 
revenue to serious detriment. One man con¬ 
tended for his proper right, the other asserted 
local usage, and these claims it became neces¬ 
sary to investigate and decide, a small pro¬ 
portion of my own cases were referred to arbi¬ 
trators, m v manner of holding all public pro¬ 
ceeding in the open air, in the presence of 
the whole body of proprietors, prevented a 
man coming forward with a claim which per¬ 
haps might have puzzled a European officer, 
hut would not have been mooted, or probably 
would have been laughed at in an assembly of 
his brethren. For this reason, the claims 
which were preferred were never frivolous, 
and were generally grounded upon justice. 

Q iMOuvGOEs.—These officers are lamentably 
deficient in nearly every essential part of 
their duty. The object of their establishment 
appears to have been lostsiglitof in their other 
occupations. Had they been attentive and 
industrious, they might by this time have 
gleaned an extensive knowledge of important 
particulars, which would have served the pur¬ 
poses of the present settlement, and been 
eminently conducive to a correct apprecia¬ 
tion of the capabilities of each village under 
their superintendence. One cause which 
may probably have tended to produce a:» 
erroneous impression regarding the nature 
of their duties, is the fact of their salaries 
being nearly the same iri every instance. The 
Q.inoongnc of twenty villages receives perhaps 
as large a remuneration as be who lias the 
nominal superintendence of an hundred. 
The consequence is, that they have dwindled 
into mere mohurrirs attached to a tehseeida- 
reo, busying themselves much more about 
collections, than the preparation of useful 
and trust-worthy records. I have endeavoured 
to introduce some reforms into the office, and 
have directed their attention to the objects of 
enquiry particularly pointed out in the regu¬ 
lations. 

Putwaries.— Sufficient attention lias not 
been devoted to the putwaries’ office, and in 
many instances it has been altogether neg¬ 
lected. In the purgunnah of Bangbpnt 
alone, consisting of 156 villages, there -were 
on my aAival no less than 44 without putwa¬ 
ries. Tiiis defect has been remedied, and 
other measures have been taken for improving 
the administration of the office. Wherever 
good putwaries have been appointed, they 
have been effectual for all the purposes con¬ 
templated by their appointment. The rights 
of the tenantry have keen protected by their 
intervention, and though they are sometimes 
naturally inclined to coalesce with the bead 
proprietors, yet their opinion and documents 
are usually appealed to with confidence by 
both parties. 

63nd. The prohibition in RegwlStion XII, 
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1817, against the appointment of one putwarry 
to two or more raonzas, has fortunately apt 
been enforced : Itis invariably the case that 
where one putwarry exists for,many villages, 
he gives far more satisfaction and is always 
better informed than the accountant of only 
one village. There is another consideration 
which should not be overlooked. I mean the 
greater independence of character in these 
functionaries which is thus ensured by a com¬ 
parative indifference to please individuals, 
the burden* of maintenance also falls less 
heavy upon thtfir constituents, when so many 
have to furnish thci( quota of remuneration. 

63rd. The amount of this remuneration, 
whatever it may be, whether a portion of the 
produce ora fraction in every rupee collected, 
has been distinctly specified in the settlement 
proceedings. It is an item seldom included 
in the other village charges, and may he 
reckoned a sufficient compensation for the 
troubles of office. The attempt to interfere 
with the customary contribution of the vil¬ 
lages and substitute a regular salary, would 
most probably have created misunderstand¬ 
ing, and rather injured than benefited the in¬ 
terests of the putwaries. 

Rent-free Lands. —64th. In my settlements 
I have not admitted as maafee, Any lands 
hut those actually registered according to 
law, or those to which a honA fitlit title has 
been made, only after registered land unoc¬ 
cupied by iakhirajdars, all nominal maafee 
unregistered, and all that hold liy maafeedars 
in excess of the amdfiint registered—a large 
quantity of land, therefore, by the operation of 
this rule, must have been resumed ; hut I 
have reason to suppose that no dissatisfac¬ 
tion has been expressed in any instance. 

65th. I did not consider it necessary to exa¬ 
mine the title deeds of any registered land,they 
being m ire fitly postponed for futnn investi¬ 
gation. Tin* Qanoongoes have given in a field 
register of the maafee entered in no. Ilf so that 
this new and accurate register of maafee will 
form an excellent basis for the enquiries to be 
hereafter made, and will be infinitely more 
trust-worthy than any which have yet been 
prepared. 

Agricultural Classes. —66th. There is no¬ 
thing particular to remark regardiog the posi¬ 
tion of the agricultural classes io this dis¬ 
trict. "They may be divided into mokud- 
dums, momoosee, and paheekashla ; tnokud- 
dums are found in the villages of rich zemin¬ 
dars, and have been selected by them to su-* 
perintend the inferior cultivators. In villages 
without recorded zemindars, they are fre- • 
quently descendants of the original stock of 
proprietors, and with them I have formed the 
settlement in snch a cases, instead of having 
recourse to farmers” The pabeekashts are mere 
tenants at will, cultivating on favorable terms; 
and if they continue resident, their offspring 
is destined to become momoosee after the 
lapse of one or two generations. 
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67th. The momoosee cultivators are else¬ 
where called khoodkasht, which term is hpre 
applied very differently. They are of two 
kinds, those who by long residence have ac¬ 
quired a prescriptive title of occupancy, and 
those who eonneot themselves with some of 
the endless ramifications of the family tree. 
These latter havean heritable and transferable 
property in the soil, whereas the former have 
only a heritable privilege,if privilege it can be 
« called, while the'right of ousting,unquestion¬ 
ably rests In the zemindars. Tjiat right, how¬ 
ever, is never enforced, nor is likely to be, as 
long as a large portion of the country remains 
tone reclaimed, and (hero exists no scope foi 
competition; nevertheless, during the'ensuing 
twenty years,changes will occur in thisrespect, 
and as the interests and necessities of the ze¬ 
mindars will no more than the cultivation be 
ermanent and stationary, it would be as well 
y some legislative enactment to provide 
against the contingency, and subject the exer¬ 
cise of this authority to some limitation and 
control. 

Records —68th. I bare used my utmost 
endeavours to render my settlement records 
perfect and accurate, nearly all those found 
in the oliice for the unreported cases have 
been rejected and all others substituted 
which were prepnred de novo under my own 
superintendence. 1 have rejected every 
thing that is fictitious, and I believe that what 
are now compiled are as correct as they can 
be, and may be relied on with confidence. 

69th. The district officers, if left to them¬ 
selves and not cgyefolly superintended, give 
in the most anomalous records, and measure 
their own capacity by the number of infinite 
small parts into which they divide the rights 
of the proprietors, whatever the nature of the 
tenure. Bhyacharee, pateedaree, or zeminda- 
ree, they are not satisfied till they have raked 
op the genealogical tree, and apportioned the 
hereditary shares to the uttermost fraction of 
a renevansee, nearly ail the register in the 
reported oases have been thus constructed, 
and these unnecessary labours appear to have 
been occasioned by a mistaken interpretation 
of regulation VII, 1832 But the error did 
not stop here, for the whole lands of the vil¬ 
lage were nominally partitioned amongst the 
proprietors according to their hereditary share.' 
and two parallel columns were added to show 
bow much the land, which was in the posses¬ 
sion of resident proprietors, exceeded or fell 
short of the amount to which they were enti¬ 
tled by the genealogical tree, implying that« 
sharer might be called upon to give up or be 
entitled to claim theexoess or deficiency which 
was thus registered. This entry the Board 
of Revenue observed was objectionable and 
tapetffuoas, because it was done apparently 
wi^fitthe. concurrence of the parties inter- 
.and superfluous, (ecause if the lands 
were subject to partition at the will of tbe 
proprietors, tbe specification of the biswa in* 
ferqst would have been a sufficient guide for 
the purpose. 

70th. I bars said above that the lands were 


nominally divided, because no actual separa¬ 
tion took plaoe, except in a very few ins¬ 
tances. Pottahs even were issued to men in 
foreign territories, specifying the amount duo 
from them, and tbe quantity of land from 
which it was to be realized. It would have 
been absurd to suppose that these records 
were to he acted on ;—they were not certainly 
recognized by the zemindars, who went on 
paying the revenne as it suited their own 
convenience, without being trammelled by the 
injudicious restrictions of the settlement pro¬ 
ceedings. Had any zealous officer proceeded 
to adjust possession according to these state¬ 
ments, he would have created an extensive 
revolution of property, and, without doubt, 
have endangered the Government revenue. 
4s it is, where some turbulent spirits have 
wished to act upon the settlement record, and 
have forced it partially into operation, claims 
have been raised, which have occasioned ani¬ 
mosities, disturbed the peace of communities, 
and left recollections which are likely to em¬ 
bitter future hostilities. 

71st. This genealogical record, however, 
has zealous advocates, and it has been argued 
that its preparation enables the Judge or Col¬ 
lector to decide in an instant upon each 
man’s right, and that it is very useful for fu¬ 
ture exigencies This may lie all very true, 
but it must be allowed, that at tbe same time 
it causes hundreds of claims to be contested; 
and that if it is so important a document for 
the adjustment of legal rights, the Court may 
have it drawn out whenever they' may consi¬ 
der it requisite; whereas now, its existence 
only raises claims for litigation, instead of 
settling them when they are litigated. Ano¬ 
ther material point lias been overlooked, name¬ 
ly, its incompatability with the law of Hindoo 
Inheritance. No regard has been paid to the 
diflerence between the severalty and copar ■ 
cenary, to lineal descent or survivorship. 
Even the son’s interest in many cases has 
been separated from the father’s, and while 
it can only be inchoate and oontigent., has 
thus been made absolute and unconditional. 

72nd. One grand error in the settlement 
record, and by no means cortGned to this dis¬ 
trict, appears to be tbe necessity which of¬ 
ficers have voluntarily assumed, of dividing 
some bow or other every mouza into 20 bis- 
was, and have thought their records incom¬ 
plete, until this primary object wad attained. 

( have known in this way many zemindaree 
and putteedaree villages, in whiob back rates 
prevailed amongst the proprietors, the whole 
village being held undivided and responsible 
for revenue balances, divided upon the bis- 
wadaree interest, although a proprietor could 
only alienate his right to cultivate a certain 
quantity of land at a back rate. 

73rd. In a village divided off into distinct 
puttees which are henceforward to be consi¬ 
dered as forming the sole right of any number 
of shares*. there is no necessity to mention 
what tbe biswadaree portion of that puttee 
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wan before separation. It may hare been 
probably a 5 bis was share, and yet perhaps for 
some reasons or other it contains not more 
than one-eigbth of the village lands. It is 
manifest that to continue to call this portion 
a 5 bis was share is, to say the least, inconsis¬ 
tent, and may lead to the inference that al¬ 
though the parties are actually in possession 
of only one-eighth, yet whenever they choose 
they may claim a repartition, and take one- 
fourth. It does sometimes happen in a vil¬ 
lage divided into puttees, that notwithstand¬ 
ing parties can never claim any more than 
they actually possess, nevertheless, the bis- 
wndaree division is continued at the rate at 
which fines or rewards are apportioned, vil 
Inge charges defrayed, or malikana distribu¬ 
ted in the event of recusance. In these cases, 
of course, it is necessary to mention these 
liabilities to distinction, so as to prevent any 
future misunderstanding. 

74th. If there mast of necessity be a biswa 
division, it would be far perferable to divide 
each portion into 30 biswas, to be subdivided 
again thereafter as choice or necessity mat 
dictate: thus the manifest contradictions 
which adhere to the other plan would be 
obviated ; and this has already been the ori¬ 
gin of several mouzas in the district. Malik- 
poor Ginice, for instance, in Hawpoor, was 
not long ago a small biswa portion of anotkci 
village, and both that and the village from 
which it was thrown olf, consist now of 20 
biswas each. At the same time, circum¬ 
stances may occur to join two distinct villages 
into one of 20 biswas ; as in mouza Deetkheia, 
of the same purgumth, in which a contradic¬ 
tory decision was come to by the Civil Court. 
One parly claiming his share according to the 
20 biswa and the other according to the 40 
biswa division. 

75th. I have not issued any pottahs what¬ 
ever, nor were any ever applied for. The 
statement called the leerij is quite sullieieni 
for preserving the right of the cultivators and 
inferior tenantry, and for showing the liabi¬ 
lities to which their occupancies are subjected 
it exhibits the extent of eauh field, and the 
money rates or the proportion of produce 
whieli the occupant cultivator has to pay. 
Engagements are taken from the managing 
zemindars uutto alter these rates without six 
months (ftevious notice in the tehseidar's 
kutoberry, and they have been informed that 
any suits referred for sums calculated upon 
enhanced rates, and not previously registered, 
will subject the claim to summary rejection 
wit^costs. 

76th. In undivided zemindaree villages, 
engagements have been taken from the body 
of proprietors to refer to arbitration, disputes 
which may hereafter arise regarding separation 
of interest, before any claim is put forward 
in the Civil Court; and in putleedareo vil¬ 
lages, in case of any puttee being abandoned, 
or of a putteedar dying without heirs, that 


the whole community will be responsible for 
procuring the cultivation of it and paying Itir 
assessment. 

• 

77th. Of all the records the khnsreh and 
the field map are the most important, and 
form indeed the basis npon which all the rest, 
are prepared. I have beard that some Collec¬ 
tors have given it as their opinion that tbese 
are almost useless documents. It is difficult 
to conceive what could have given rise to this * 
sentiment, for in every point of view they are 
conducive, and indeed, necessary, to a correct 
knowledge of the rights and liabilities of 
every proprietor'or peasant connected with 
the land. The Dewanee Adawlut can appeal 
to them for the transfer of any man's righ', 
and point oat even the particular fields in the 
map in which it is proposed for alienation, 
instead of decreeing, as has frequently been 
the cause, lands which never existed, and 
rights which are found only on a rubukaree. 

78th. The khusreh is now merely of se¬ 
condary importance for the purpose of fixing 
the assessment, but is the only basis npon 
which the rights of the inferior tenantry can 
be recorded and protected. The careful as¬ 
certainment and registry of these rights is 
one of the most important objects of this set¬ 
tlement, and by abolishing the khusreh, they 
would become almost as vague and uncer¬ 
tain as they were twenty years ago. 

79th. In some of the settlement forms 
which I have seen, tbii hostility to the khos- 
rch has been carried so far that it has been 
rejected entirely, and the professional returns 
substituted in forms nos. II and III as well 
as no. IV. First of ail, the cnltivated area, 
according to the survey map, is assumed, and 
this again by some peculiar process is divided 
into the several species of soil. This of 
course must be merely a conjectural estimate, 
and no fault can be found with it, except it 
gives an appearance of accuracy tfi that 
which must necessarily be inaccurate. Bat 
where this area is, in the statement of rights, 
divided amongst the hiswadars exactly ac¬ 
cording to their fractional share, where, for 
instance, 20 sharers, each with 1 biswa, are re¬ 
corded as possessing 100 begahs 5 biswansees 
and 6 cutewansces each, I must confess that 
it surpasses my comprehension, and seems to 
be a fatal recurrence of the liissa tbusbee 
fallacy so much reprobated by the Board, 
and to require A kind of micrometrical genius 
for its adjustment, which is rarely to be niot 
with amongst ordinary men. 

80th. Surely it would be more just, more * 
true, and more rational, to enter in the record 
the land, which according to the khnsreh 
measurement, is foond in each man’s posses^ 
sion, than by an erroneous system of registry, 
and simply upon the principles of abstract 
justice, thus to declare him proprietor of 
more or less than be has, and of which lie ne- 
. ver will, and never can, be possessed. If this 


Mm2 
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spurious kind of entry is deemed sufficient, 
every one of my records should-be rejected as 
altogether wrojpg, and the kbusreh may cer¬ 
tainly be dispensed with as a useless and ab¬ 
surd document; but until it is, I trust, 1 shall 
be excused for registering that which I find 
to be in actual existence at the time of settle¬ 
ment, and by which the village communities 
feel every inclination to abide. 

Concluding Remarks.— 81st. Having thus 
confined within as narrow limits as possible, 
all that I consider necessary to say in this re¬ 
port, I cannot conclude without expressing a 
wish that what has been done wilt give yon 
entire satisfaction. 1 believe I may safely 
appeal to you for a confirmation of the fact, 
that the people are well contented with the 
present settlement. I may have failed in the 
manner of execution, but there can be no 
doubt that the instructions issued by the 
Board of Revenue in their circular no. 40, 
regarding this settlement, are calculated to 
secure the must importaut lesulls. 

k 

82nd. The rapidity with which the settle¬ 
ments are made, the judicial decisions, the 
careful ascertainment of rights, from those of 
the highest talookdar to those of the meanest 
cultivator. The abolition of multifarious ac¬ 
counts, the entire exclusion of unnecessary 
details, the accuracy of the measurement, the 
little scope afforded for corruption, the final 
demarkation of boundaries, all point this out 
as eminently saperior to any preceding settle¬ 
ment. 1 have frequently wandered through 
the manes of regulation YU roobukaries, 
without being able to gain the really useful 
information which is recorded in the present 
settlement. In them there is abundance of 
detail, ream upon ream of paper, probably ten 
different kinds of soil, an aecuiate census of 
buffaloes and bullocks, specification of Mus- 
salhnen and Hindoos, pucka houses and 
cutoha houses, fanciful classifications with 
still more fanciful rates ; but seldom or never 
a register of right without being overloaded 
with fictions and absurdities. So much was 
required from the Collector, mob an infinity 
of minute particulars, and such a nicety of 
calculations were enjoined, that it was utterly 
impossible for him to superintend the 
whole ; and consequently the preparation of 
tbe papers was consigned to the moolsudies 
and district officers, who exercised their saga¬ 
city in adding columns to the statements 
which had too many column*already, and in 
devising new and ingenious schemes of eon- 
fusion and intricacy. 

83rd. It is only in tbe matter of registry that 
tbe present system is good; the general adop¬ 
tion of the professional survey forms a marked 
feature of this settlement. Instead of being 
Raided by native mensus&tion, conducted and 
■jrawa out unmethodically, the Collector has 
before him maps prepared on scientific prin¬ 
ciples, and beyond even the suspicion of inac¬ 
curacy. All these advantages are gained, I be¬ 
lieve, at less outlay than attended the cumbrous 


machinery of Regulation VII. It may he argued 
that the increase of revenue js nut oummen- 
surate with the expense of the establishment; 
but even supposing that a positive decrease 
were the result of the survey, still it can ne¬ 
ver he weighed in the same scale with the 
confidence it generates in the calculations of 
the Collector, and the uniformity of assess¬ 
ment which he is thus able to effect. 

81th. There is another very important par¬ 
ticular in which I think this settlement will 
be found to have exceeded the most sanguine 
anticipations; from the correspondence which 
look place between Government and the Sud- 
der Board, towards the close of 1832, it ap¬ 
pears that the object was to get rid of the 
settlement any how, and leave all disputed 
cases for future adjudication. But it is so 
difficult to settle responsibilities without set¬ 
tling rights also, that very few cases are left in 
which any ejaim whatever cun he raised. This’ 
will have tbe effect of diminishing the duties 
of the Civil Courts, and withdrawing from it 
those cases which were avowedly the most 
difficult to decide. The Collector also can 
adjudge ali summary suits which may be filed 
without summoning a single witness but the 
pulwaree. 

85th. That the district of Meerut has been 
at least lightly assessed, l have every reason 
to believe and hope, notwithstanding the in¬ 
crease of 17,000 rupees. In prouf of which, 
it may be asserted, th t only 4 villages have 
been let in farm, and out of these two, nut 
from the recusance of zemindars, hut from 
their incapacity to manage their own estates. 
Besides which 1 have met with only one in¬ 
stance in which lenses have been given by the 
zemindars to avoid the difficulties arising from 
fluctuation of seasons. In some of the neigh¬ 
bouring districts this practice of giving kut- 
kiuas to merchants and other influential in¬ 
dividuals, prevails extensively, and would 
seem to indicate severe assessment. 


86th. During next season's operation, 
should I find any reason to change my opinion 
on any of the points now' discussed, I will en¬ 
deavour to embody them in another report, 
and in the mean time trust that this will be 
sufficient to explain the grounds agon which 
my settlement is based, and the views with 
which I have been actuated. As you urged 
the propriety of my writing a general report, 
I felt myself bound to prepare one, and send 
it up with all its deficiencies; but 1 had 
wished to reserve it till the settlement of the 
whole district could have been advanced 
with more -confidence, and in higher slate 
of maturity. 

I have, fisc. 

H. Elliot, , 

Agra Vkhbar.] 
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That after the “ times and seasons” which 
have passed over India in the lapse of nearly 
forty centuries, Divine Providence should, in 
the nineteenth century of the Christian sera, 
unite it with Britain hy an identity of inter¬ 
ests scarcely paralleled in modern or ancient 
history, may well excite our astonismnent. 
India while famed for its riches from the ear¬ 
liest ages, has never been able to maintain its 
own independence. If we discard the ac¬ 
counts handed down hy tradition of its inva¬ 
sion by Semiramis, nnd Liber or Bacchus ; 
and hy the Chinese from the East, as recorded 
in their annals, we are still quite certain that 
for the last twenty-four centuries, i. e. from 
the age of Darius to the present day, India 
has been rn ire or less in subjection in some 
foreign power. And now, after its retention 
by the Moosulinan power for above seven cen¬ 
turies, and its being successively attempted 
hy the Portuguese, the Hollanders, and the 
arms of France, Divine Providence, frustrat¬ 
ing all these plans, luis placed it within the 
guardianship of Britain, as fully as a ricli but 
weak and improvident heir, has been at any 
time placed under the tutelage of an able and 
beneficent guardian. This, when we consi¬ 
der ilic distance intervening between India 
and our island in the western seas, might 
well be deemed surprising, had it been an 
object to the accomplishment of which Bri¬ 
tain had even directed all her energies. But 
it is notorious that site has not done this; nay, 
that her legislature has forbidden it almost 
from its first knowldege of the connection 
subsilrng: all that the Biitish Parliament 
could effect by its repeatedly resolving, that 
India ought not to he conquered, that it was 
against the very interests of Britain to extend 
her dominions there, has been attempted hy 
her in order to prevent the junction of the 
Great Mogul’s empire with Britain. Thus 
the empire of Jchangeer, to whose court of 
Dellii'Sir Thomas Hoe was sent as ambassa¬ 
dor two hundred and twenty ^ ears ago, with 
scarcely the hope of obtaining a few slight 
mercantile favours, by dint of the most ear¬ 
nest prayers and the most skilful and circum¬ 
spect mqpagement, has been transferred to 
Britain without her own endeavours, and 
against her declared wish. That the King of 
Great Britain should thus become the right¬ 
ful sovereign of an empire at least thrice as 
large and containing thrice as many subjects 
as his empire of Great Britain and Ireland, 
with all their dependencies, without design 
on the part of himself or his royal predeces¬ 
sors, and against the often declared will of 
his people,—of a country, too, famed from the 
earliest ages for being the richest on earth, is 
a phenomenon not to be paralleled in the his¬ 
tory of mankind. 

Here some of our readers may polsibly re¬ 
ply with a spice of genuine British spleen: 


“ And granting all this, who is the better for 
this vast and far-famed acquisition ? Did.Bri¬ 
tain derive any real profit from her connection 
with India, it might he worth while to hold it 
up to view. .But what does India profit Bri¬ 
tain ? what has.Britain derived from this con¬ 
nection, besides o.ire and vexation ? What 
real gain does India •bring to Britain even at 
the present time, in return for the past labours 
ofher legislature, and the exertions of Corn¬ 
wallis, and the Marquess of Hastings, and Ar¬ 
thur Wellesley, anu a multitude of inferior 
worthies in the field I” It is to the consider¬ 
ation of this very point that we wish to bring 
our readers. 

From a Memorial drawn up for the Honour¬ 
able the Court of Directors by the Merchants 
in Calcutta, only a few days ago, we learn 
that the average annual amount of private 
mercantile transactions in the three years 
ending in 1832, between Great Britain and 
India, including Ceylon as well as Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, was fully six millions 
two hundred and thirty-three thousand 
pounds sterling ; that, the Honourable Com¬ 
pany’s trade in that period amounted to one 
million nine hundred and seventeen thou¬ 
sand pounds sterling, exclusive of that to 
Bombay which is described as unknown to the 
memorialists and ftfcat tjje trade of China 
with Great Britain, dependent on lodia for 
early communication six months out of the 
twel ve, (and they might have added for some¬ 
thing more than mere communication,) 
amount in value to between five and six mil¬ 
lions sterling. Thus we have mercantile 
transactions between Great Britain and India, 
including the countries which India holds 
open for the purposes of commerce, to the 
amount of * 

£0,233,735 through private chnnnels, 
£1,017,753 through the Hon. Company, 
£5,500,000 through China; 


£13,651,488: 

making a total of nearly fourteen millions, 
without Bombay, and, including it, ofpearce- 
ly less than fifteen millions sterling, as the 
fruit of this connection between the empire of 
Aurungzeeh and Britain. When we consider 
that the mercantile -transactions of Great Bri¬ 
tain with the whole globe, including tbe* 
twenty-four United States of America, and 
her own colonies there, (now more productive , 
to her than the whole of North America be¬ 
fore the revolution of 1783 ) amounted last 
year to little more than titty million, and in 
1832 was yalbed af about fifty-five millions, 
who will sa)r that meioantile transactions 
equal to a fourth of her dealings with the 
whole habitable globe, are of no value to 
Great Britain ? Whence her ability to defray 
the interest of her national debt from year to 
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year, in addition to the expenses of her Go¬ 
vernment, hot from her commerce? And is 
her commerce even now so superahnndant 
that she'could Afford to part with a full fonrth 
of it? Let the distress felt for lack of employ¬ 
ment almost throughout Britain answer th s; 
or even the difficulty she feels in giving up 
the taxes upon knowledge, for want of a 
substitute consisting—not of two millions 
which the various taxes on a fourth of her 
commerce most' certainly produce, but of 
twice forty thousand pounds, §t once decide 
this qnestion. Where then must be the eyes 
of those, whether they b&in Britain or fndia, 
who feel such an indifference to the letters 
and orders indispensable to such an amount 
of commerce, getting home in two months by 
steam—or their being six months coining 
round the Cape in the old routine of sailing? 
We have so much more to add to the credit 
side of this connection between Britain and 
the “ Empire of Indostan," that we fear to 
trust ourselves with it farther, lest the 
patience of our readers should quite run mad, 
after having already undergone !}0 tremendous 
a trial. 

We have observed above on the connection 
between Britain and India, that this connec¬ 
tion has issued in a decree of commerce which 
forms a. full fourth-part of Britain’s mercantile 
transactions with the whole globe, and 
enquired whether she were even now, in a 
state which could permit her to regard a fourth- 
part of her commerce with indifference. It is 
possible, however, that some may object, that 
“ commerce is not clear gain ; it is exchang¬ 
ing a quid pro quo, a giving of one article for 
another of at least equal value to the receiver, 
and if it be not, in sCme way, of superior value, 
all inducement to the exchange is lost.” 
This is true ; and we do not say that India is 
a loser by her commerce with Britain. We 
are indeed convinced that when she gives up 
her produce, say her indigo for example, (we 
hope soon to add her sugars,) for the silver or 
the gold of Britain, she not only accounts 
herself a gainer, but she is so in reality ; 
while the manufacturer of Britain’s superfine 
woolen cloths, feels that he also is a real 
gainer in obtaining that beautiful dye at so 
reasonable a price. 

In proceeding with the credit side of India, 
however, we now come to facts which Britain's 
commerce with America, (the only portion of 
her commerce which can vie with that of 
India,) does not furnish. BriVtin’s commerce 
with America does not furnish her with a 
single shilling for which Britain does not give 
some article deemed a full equivalent; 'but 
does Britain receive nothing from India for 
whteii she gives no one article of commerce in 
eaohaage? What shall we say then to the six 
Hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling, 
wilteh India sends bomAannually to pay the 
dividends on India Stock ? What does she 
receive by wtiy of exchange for this sum ? It 
may be replied; “ This is the interest of the sum 
which was sunk in conquering her.” Granted ; 
but has every conquering country in all ages 


been no happy as to receive full interest; (we" 
will not say at ten and a half per cent, but) 
even at the rate of five per cent, for Hie 
money expended by it in its coqnests? Has 
Britain peen thus happy in any other instance! 
Her wars in Europe from 1792 to 1815 were 
not twenty-three years of defeat. Docs she 
now receive five or even two per cent, an the' 
many hundred millions of treasure theu ex¬ 
pended ? of debt incurred in these twenty- 
three years of warfare ? Yet for all the sums 
she has sunk in her Indian battles from that 
of Plassey to the last in the Pindaree war, a 
period of full sixty years, India is now paying 
interest to Britain at the rate of ten and a 
half per cent. I Does Britain then derive no 
profit from her connection with India ? Would 
it be no profit for the Honourable Company to 
have conducted war for sixty years, at a dis¬ 
tance of fifteen thousand miles from Britain, 
without losing a shilling of their capital sub¬ 
scribed for the purposes of trade, even were 
the interest now valued at the rate of five or 
even four per cent. ? But when this capital 
thus sunk in war, or building forts and provid¬ 
ing military stores, is repaid by au interest of 
ten and a half p*r cent., while the sums lent on 
the national faith of Britain, hear an interest 
scarcely exceeding four ; who will deny that 
the connection of Britain with India is pro¬ 
fitable to her ? One might be almost tempted 
to ask, since this high interest, obtainable in 
no other case, will repay the principal itself 
within nine or ten years, whether it be consis¬ 
tent with strict equity that this vast sum, 
received annually as iuterest, should be re¬ 
ceived for ever ? 

Still we hare something more to add to the 
credit side of Britain in the shape of solid pro¬ 
fit. What does India receive ns articles of 
exchange,, for the fifteen hundred thousand 
pounds sterling which she sends home front 
year to year to defray the expenses of the 
home establishment in Leaden-hall Street? 
Does she receive a single article of commerce 
in return for this sum, beside a few military 
stores, applicable to neither food nor clothing? 
It may perhaps be said that she receives 
what is superior in value to articles of com¬ 
merce, she receives from time to time 
wise regulations and salutary laws. We grant 
this for the sake of argument; but still this 
is profitable to Britain. Are not these regu¬ 
lations and laws, as really the product of the 
united intellect of the twenty-four, jis the va¬ 
rious articles of commerce sent to India are 
the product of the skill and labour of Bir¬ 
mingham, or Glasgow, or Manchester? And 
does any cost of the nature of raw material 
enter into this mental product ? Is not this 
intellectual fruit arising from a few of her sons 
sitting constantly “ in close divan” from time 
to time, as really clear gain to Britain, as the 
product of the skill and labonr of her sons at 
Glasgow or Manchester? And does not this ad¬ 
vantage attend this intellectual product of her 
gifted sons, beyond that arising from her ma¬ 
nual operations, that the latter involves a con¬ 
siderable* outlay for raw material, while the 
mental product of Leadenhall Street involves 
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nothing of the kind, unless the few hogsheads 
of olaret and champagne, necessary from year 
to year to recruit the animal spirits wasted by 
perpetual consultation, may come under this 
description. But if these fifteen hundred 
thousand pounds’ worth of salutary law and 
important regulation, (whether equal to, or 
far transcending in value, the sum thus sent 
home in return from year to year, is a matter 
too far above our poor capacity for us to de¬ 
cide,) be as clearly the product of Britain, 
as the quantity of beer which arrives in India 
from year to year, the capacity for originat¬ 
ing it, would be of little avail to Britain were 
there nota demand for this intellectual article; 
and this demand clearly springs from the con¬ 
nection of India with Britain. When to a 
sum exceeding two millions sterling annu- 
ally, thus sent to Britain by India, without a 
single rupee in the shape of an article appli¬ 
cable to food or clothing being received in 
return, is added the profit arising from mer¬ 
cantile transactions to the amount of fifteen 
millions sterling, who will deny that the con¬ 
nection of Britain with India is profitable to 
our own mother country? 

We have to mention, however, another 
source of clear profit presented to Britain by 
India, which we have n t as yet seen noticed 
by any writer on Indian affairs. Those ac¬ 
quainted with the present state of Britain are 
aware, .that her educated classes, while they 
form th'e glory of Britain and the mental and 
moral wealth of Europe, are constantly in¬ 
creasing in number. We term them the mo¬ 
ral wealth of Europe, (though not to the ex¬ 
clusion of those of other countries,) for al¬ 
though virtue of the highest kind does not al¬ 
ways accompany knowledge, it is still less of¬ 
ten found in the abodes of ignorance. But 
while these generous minds (the real nobles 
of Britain,) ardent in pursuit of knowledge 
and virtue, are panting for a sphere of action 
capable of unfolding their energies, they feel 
that this sphere is not widening in Britain 
proportionably to the increase of their number. 
Here India, in the course of Divine provi¬ 
dence, opportunely steps forwarckto the aid of 
Britain, and with her hundred miliionsof inha¬ 
bitants presents a sphere of action connected 
with useful, happy life, furnished, as yet, by 
no other country upon earth. Every depart¬ 
ment in India, from the highest to that just 
rising above manna! labour, is thrown open to 
the well-informed, virtuous, energetio Britisjj 
mind, from the rule of her provinces and 
kingdoms, to the management of her com¬ 
merce and the improvement of her natural 
productions. Nor is it merely a fact that 
these may all be filled by the ardent votarics 
of knowledge and virtue from Britain ? it is 
no less a fact that this is in the highest degree 
advantageous to India; for from her own indi¬ 
genous resources such supplies if men would, 
in the present generation, be sought in 
vaia, whatever knowledge may achieve for 
her sons in the next. Still if India reaps 
benefit beyond wbat she herself has ever 
yet realised, from the management, of her 
most importan t affairs being, in fue hands 


—not of the Moosulman sovereigns and 
their favourite minions, who formerly ruled 
over her, hut of well-educated Britons res¬ 
ponsible for their conduct here to tltdt 
native land, where, among other things, they 
have to expect as the fruit of their uouduot 
here, the smile or the frown of relatives in 
Britain, dear to them as life itself, thejplvan- 
tage accruing to Britain from this extensive 
sphere of action being open to her sons as 
they rise up, into life, is by no means small, 
regarded even in a pecuniary point of view. 
These qatives df Britain, when they feel the 
climate oppressive tektheir children, naturally 
send them home for education, and in many 
instances the tender mother either accom¬ 
panies or follows the children, to seoure 
justice being done to them in their own 
country. These must of course be supported at 
home ; and a sufficient portion of the salary 
of gentlemen in the highest stations, both civil 
and military, must be sent home annually, to 
meet the wants of their families there. How 
much this may amount .to annually from gen¬ 
tlemen throughout the whole of India, filling 
stations in civil government, in the army, in 
the law, and in numerous and increasing 
departments of commerce, it is ndt easy even 
to forma rough estimate. But all this is clear 
gain to Britain. It unexpended on her own 
produce and her article of manufacture at 
home; and she gives India no equivalent in 
return, bqyond what is contain jd in the health 
and the mental and moral improvement of 
those dear to her European agents. 

In addition to this; also follows, that in 
the course of years, these sons of Britain, af¬ 
ter having devoted to India the prime of their 
health, and the full strength of their intellec¬ 
tual powers, sometimes return to their native 
land with a competence, the hard-earned 
meed of twenty, thirty, forty years of labour. 
We say that this sometimes happens; but it 
happens much seldomer than most imagine. 
We recollect that a calculation made in our 
hearing about thirty years ago, ended in the 
declaration that, of twenty Europeans who 
came to Iudia with the hope of returning home 
possessed of wealth, not more that three ever 
realized their object: and when we recall to 
mind the changes and times which the last 
ten years have caused to pass over Europeans 
in India, we are ready to deem this estimate 
too high, and to conclude thaL two out of 
the twenty who came out to seek wealth in 
India, is the highest number which, on the 
average, realize, their object after the most 
strenuous exertions. But if even two out 
of twenty Europeans return home with incom¬ 
petence, this adds something more to the clear 
profit derived by Britain from India. And is 
it too much to estimate the sum constantly 
remitted home to support their families by 
gentlemen filling every station in all parts of 
India at one million sterling? and the sums 
taken home from the three presidencies, and* 
from China, as. the fruit of labour in the high¬ 
est, the most arduous, the most important de¬ 
partments ofpublio or private life, at another' 
million sterling ? If this estimate be acourate, 
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however,, we have on the credit aide of Bri¬ 
tain, arising from her connection with India, 
in addition, to the profit* arising from mer- 
caotiie transactions to the amount of fifteen 
millions, (one-fourth of Britain’s traffic with 
the whole globe ) a clear profit of four millions 
tier ling, annually accruing to Britain from 
dividends on stock and the home establishment, 
and tWL natural operation of what are gene¬ 
rally deemed the .finest and noblest principles 
of tiie human mind on her sons employed in 
administering the affairs and giving life to 
the commerce of a hundred 'millions of peo¬ 
ple in and around our t Indian emfftre. Or 
what vast importance'then is India to Britain! 
Was any country mentioned in modern or an¬ 
cient history ever found equally profitable to 
another? Where must then be the eyes of 
those in oar British Councils at home, who 
hesitate about placing the produce of India 
on a level with that of the West India 
Islands ? What name shall we find sufficiently ] 
strong to designate the folly ^ of those would- 
be statesmen, who are af'rai I the communica¬ 
tion between Britain and India will become 
too easy and too frequent ? 

From the statements made relative to 
the profit which Britain derives fron| In¬ 
dia, some may be ready to imagine, that 
India is exceedingly impoverished by this 
connection, and that the profit lies wholly 
on the side of Britain. We pledge our¬ 
selves to shew, however, that this*** not the 
core; that if the connection between the two 
countries be profitable to Britain, it is profit¬ 
able to India in a fak higheh degree. 

We have already shewn that the first item 
on the credit side of Britain arises from 
“mercantile transactions” with India to the 
amount of nearly fifteen millions sterling. 
And we ask here are not these “ mercantile 
transactions” profitable to India as well as to 
Britain? From whence come the articles 
which form the materiel of these “ mercantile 
transactions,” bat from the soil of India? 
The%s fifteen millions sterling do not consist 
of the gold, the silver, the precious stones, 
washed from the mountains or dug from the 
mines of India, and thence carried to Bri¬ 
tain, like the gold and silver drawn from 
Mexico or Pern, which for nearly three cen¬ 
turies enriched, or rather impoverished the mo¬ 
ther country, Spain. So far is this from be¬ 
ing the case that, possibly all the gold and 
silver found in India, added to the pearls of 
Ceylon, and the diamonds of Golconda, would 
acaroely amount from year Jo year, to a tenth 
part of these fifteen millions. Now if this be 
the veal fact, the other time parte must be 
raised from the soil of India; and can this be 
done from year to year without finding em¬ 
ployment to this amount for her peasantry, 
nee&Bdeta, and her merchants? This would 
Important to the welfare of any country 
whatever j but it is particularly so to India, 
fciflee the improved state of manufactures in 
,jEn«pe through the introduction of machinery 
into the fabrication of cottons, has completely 
changed the stream of Indian commerce with 
regard to her muslins, so famous in former 


ages.,.A Utile reflection, indeed, tnajt *u|fioe In 
convince us, that the invention of machinery, 
whenever it might happen in Europe, would 
a* surely diminish, if not altogetberdestroy, 
the demand in the European world fur India’s, 
beautiful hand-wrought fabrics, as the disco¬ 
very of the passage round the Cape of Q >od 
Hope effectually ruined the trade and the 
importance of Venice. Is it then of no value 
to India that when her rieliegte muslins, so 
long the admiration of the European as well 
as the Asiatic world, ceased through the force 
of modem improvement, to become her staple 
of commerce, India should still be rendered 
capable of sustaining by means of her natural 
productions, “ mercantile transactions” equal 
to the annual value of fifteen millions sterling ? 
an amount which in point of value her most 
delicate muslins, her cloth of gold and her 
exquisitely wrought jewellery, could never 
reach, in hor most palmy days of ancient times. 
Should it be objected, that a large portion of 
these “ mercantile transactions” lies either 
in silver or in valuable articles received from 
China, we enquire in return, how India obtains 
these articles from China. She does n..t ob¬ 
tain them in exchange for the gold, the silver, 
the precious stones washed down from her 
mountains, or dug out of her mines, but in 
exchange for her own manufactures and pro¬ 
duce. Nay, singular to relate, one of these 
articles of produce, her opium, is so little 
esteemed by her own f.ons, that they almost 
wonder how the Chinese can contentedly give 
millions sterling from year to year for a drug 
which they themselves regard as scarcely 
above contempt. But these manufactures and 
these articles of produce give employment 
and abundant food to her peasantry, her 
native traders, and even to her merchants.' 
Who then will deny, that if the commerce of 
India be profitable to Britain, it is far more 
profitable to herself ! tlmt if it constitute a 
/ourlA part of the commerce of Britain with 
the whole world, it forms by far the greater 
pari of her own commeice with both the east¬ 
ern and the western world? Thus far then 
wisdom and benignity of Divine Providence 
conspicuously shine, in rendering this con¬ 
nection between India and Britain recipro¬ 
cal/^ profitable, it is true, but still more pro¬ 
fitable to India than it can be to Britain. 

Some, however, although constrained to 
allow this to be fact as far as may relate to 
jpie “mercantile transactions” arsing from 
this connection, may possibly reply. “ Grant¬ 
ing all this, what will yrn say to the six hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds sterling remitted 
home from year to year for the payment of the 
dividends ; and to the fifteen hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds sterling sent thither to defray the 
expense of the home establishment? Nay, 
what can you say for the two millions sterling 
remitted home to support and educate the 
families of her European functionaries, and 
as the hard-earned meed of a life expended 
to the very dregs in the service of India? 
Since you have already shewn that for these 
fenrmMljon:i, India receives nothingki return 
in the shape of either food or clothing ; the 
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Wholemust be a dead loss to her from year to of tbe territory now included in British India, 
year.*' We reply, to this, that while we are ever administered fof so mnalia torn as that 
not called upon at present to discuss the which covers the salaries of the Governor-Ge* 
justice or the injustice of the two first of these ueral, bis Council, and tbe various Secretaries 
Hems, we will at once affirm, that if Iodic of Government? What, indeed, is the salary 
ceased to remit those four millions sterling allotted by Britain, sovereign as she ts 
to Britain even the very next year, it would be throughout India, to those intrusted with the 
her aibn entire ruin ; and that this aggregate supreme power here, if compared with tbe 
sum, viewed as tbe price of her connection income of even one of the native noble* of 
with Britain, is tbe best expended of any sum India, for example the present Raja of 
she has ever drawn from her soil within the Burdwan, wtyh his three hundred thousand 
last two thousand years. View the present pounds sterling of annual revenue? If it be 
administration of affairs throughout India, a fact that the ahnual inoome of Aurungaeb 
Has she not in return for this sum, the ser- exceeded thirty crorgs of rupees, (say, thirty 
vice, of possibly four thouAnd of the best- millions sterling; ) surely less than a so- 
educated men on earth, to manage her high- venth of that sum, four millions sterling, 
est as well as her lowest political affairs, to would scarcely be expended in the splendour 
rule her different provinces, to preside in her of tbe imperial court, or dissipated in larges- 
courts of justice, to defend her alike from ses among the imperial favourites. Yet this 
internal commotion and foreign invasion, to sum now obtains for India four thounnd snob 
watch over disease in all its stages in every administrators of her affairs, political, mili- 
province of India, to stimulate her mercan- tary, civil, and commercial, as India never 
tile transaction, and even to improve th<' pro- yet produced, since she became a nation, 
duets of her soil? To say nothing of her mi- And what would be the result to India the 
litary and political affairs, what would even very next year, were Britain to withdraw all 
tbe products of her soil amount to, unaided her sons from horshores? What, but her nt- 
by European talent, energy, and perseve- ter ruin? Would a year elapse before Ben- 
rance? It is not her own sons who have gal wi|h its wealthy natives, rich and defence- 
brought her indigo to its present state of, less as she is, would become as completely a 
perfection. What is indigo In the bands of prey to some of her indigent and warlike 
nntive planter *? With land, and capital, neighbour-provinces, as a helpless kid who 
and ryuls, and labourers perfectly at their might fall iuto the clutches of a tiger? Who 
command, what estimation does the indigo of then can deny that the connection formed by 
the native planter bear in the Europe market? Divine Providence between India and Great 
If these be uuduuiable facts, let any one Britain, almost against the will of oar own 
say for what sum could India furnish legislature, is more Rsnkficial to India than it 
herself from among her own eon* with fou r can possibly he to Britain hergelf? 
thousand functionaries, equally well-edu-| We now behold, however,only the beginning 
eated, equally upright, energetic, cajwible of of t i l08e benefits likely to result to India from 
being entrusted with the highest affairs of iler oonnection with Britain. The hope of 
her government, as well as the lowest, with India’s becoming one day as enlightened as 
the rule of her provinces and kingdoms, as Britain herself, rests wholly ou the continued 
wel! as with the improvement of the product connection of India with Britain. Were Bri¬ 
ef her soil. Why is it that India is now m t a j n | () withdraw from this connection, is 
a state of perfect peace. Why do not the there any hope that India, with ail her present 
Upper Provinces invade and ravage the Schools ami Colleges, wonld advance a single 
Southern? Why do not both unite to invade, 8tep tanl.er in the march of improvement? 
and pillage Bengal, the garden of India, the Further, if we be really the “ Friends of In- 
riohest and the most helpless of aii the pro- din," we cannot be dead to the hope that In- 
vmoes of India? It »» because India it connec- dia will one day free herself from that yoke 
ted with Britain, and her afiairs of every kind of idolataiy and moral degradation, which 
are administered by some thousands of Bri- j n the oourse-Wf three thousand years, has per¬ 
tain s sons, amenable to the laws of honour, of va ded all ranks of society, and corrupted it 
conscience, of an All-seeing 1 God with whom even to the very core. What can wo suppose 
“IS no respect of persons, wbo“ searcheth all to be the design of tbe Supreme Governor of 
hearts, and^nderstandeth all the imaginations the Universe, in thus seleoting Britain from 
of the thoughts, and who will in no wue clear all the nations of tbe earth, as the guardian 
the guilty? power to which ne chose to unite her almost 

Bat what is the value of four millions against tbe wish of Britain herself? Canrit be 
sterling to India, we may ask, compared with loss than ultimately to render India happy in 
tbe value to her of snob a body of European fearing Him, in obeying his beneficent laws, 
functionaries ? Yea, if the expense of tbe Su- in embracing his blessed Gospel, which, in 
preme Government of India which ad minis- the three last centuries baa raised Britain to 
ters ber highest affairs, be compared, we will her present palmy state, towering as she now 
not say with the expenditure of tbe Court of does above ail the notions of the earth ? We 
Delhi in the days of Anrnngieb or Aokbur, do not mean that Britain should ever command 
but with that of the Court of Suraja Dowla at India, in the most remote degrew, to forsake 
Moorshedabad, it wiJi sink into almost no- her own idolatrous system. Such a com- 
thing. Wore the supreme affairs of |ngr East- mand would be as useless as it would 
ern government extending over even a tenth be unjust; for when did ooereion ever bring 
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the mind of a single individual to deligfat in 
God and his salvation? and without this, reli¬ 
gion is worse than a mere name, it becomes a 
eioak fbr the basest hypocrisy. But did he 
hot intend that she should allure and per¬ 
suade India to embrace “ the Saviour of the 
World," by shewing her to what a pitch of 
happiness and mental greatness this has 
raised Britain herself? 

As Friends of India we must now he permit¬ 
ted to address a few wotds to ou( countrymen 
of every grade who are residing in India ; and 
to ask them, is it not important to thq^welfare 
of India, that you yourselves should stand 
quite aloof from that idolatory which has des¬ 
troyed her happiness? Should you turn upon 
us displeased, and ask which of her idola¬ 
trous deities have wc ever worshipped ? our 
reply would be, that while we do not suspect 
one of our countrymen of this, we fear that 
we have all of us manifested in our geueral 
conduct too great an attachment to the? God 
worshipped by the natives throughout India, 
beyond nil others, far beyond Shiva or Juggun- 
nath or Doorga, nay, one for whose sake it is 
shrewdly suspected that their priests at least, 
worship these popular deities themselves. 
Would you know the name of this deity? It 
is in plain English “ rupees.” Let ns ask our¬ 
selves what the natives can think of the 
religion of Christ, when they perceive us bow¬ 
ing down to their supreme deity, money, with 
as much devotion as they. We do not mean 
to say that in this our countrymen here go 
beyond thd'se left at home. It is more than 
suspected that this is the font taint which 
vitiates Christianity both in Britain and Ame¬ 
rica at the present day. Yet “ the covetous 
man is an idolater," who “ hath no inheri¬ 
tance iii the kingdom of Christ and of God,” 
whether he be found in Benares, in Boston, 
or in London. That the love of money is 
the root of all evil, we cannot be ignorant. 
We are certain there are multitudes in In¬ 
dia as welt as in Britain and America, 
who have “ escaped the corruption that is in 
the wdrld” through this vile love of money. 
Still the natives, who know nothing of a 
change of heart,, can judge only from what 
they see. And when the natives of India, 
who do not attempt to conceal their attach¬ 
ment to this god, see European society, even 


in this metropolis, agitated, and almost con¬ 
vulsed to its centre, by an additional five 
hundred, or possibly three hundred rupees 
monthly, held out in the way of-increased in¬ 
come, as we have unhappily witnessed in the 
last few months, what can they think? Were 
it actual want which creates this mental com¬ 
bustion in European society, the ease might 
admit of some excuse, “for men do not des¬ 
pise a thief, if he steal to satisfy his soul 
when he is hungry." But this is not the 
ease; those who thus reach forth Rfter a small 
addition to their income, with an avidity al¬ 
most obliterating all the tics of friendship, 
have in reality quite enough to supply all their 
wants already, if they would but set bounds to 
their desires after more. And to a native what 
will avail all our professions of supreme love 
to “ the Saviour of the World," when every 
Hindoo who witnesses our conduct at once 
affirms, “ These votaries of the boasted Sa¬ 
viour of the World, worship gold as rnueli as 
wc do, and will sacrifice every thing to obtain 
it?" This is not true; wo are certain, that 
love of money, which unhappily appears on 
the general face of Christian society, will sel¬ 
dom urge our countrymen to any thing disho¬ 
nest or mean ; (wc wish we could say, never;) 
but the natives are not aware that our love of 
money is thus bounded; —and how can we 
demonstrate to them the All-sufficient Excel¬ 
lence of that Saviour we wish them to receive, 
if instead of being “ content with such things 
as lie gives us,” and trusting Him to give us 
more when he sees we really need it, in the 
use of the most honourable means, we strain 
every nerve, and almost tread down every 
one we fanny in our way, in our endeavours 
to obtain that which we no Nor really need* 
Will not the Fabricii and the Curii of anti¬ 
quity, although heathens, who sacrificed the 
love of money to their love of the common¬ 
wealth, rise up against us the professed fol¬ 
lowers of Him, who, “ though he was rich yet 
for our sakes became poor," while we thos 
harden the heathen around ns in their idola¬ 
try, by appearing to worship the greatest of 
their idols ourselves! We will only add, 
that such was not the conduct of me of 
our countrymen whose memory the natives 
hold in almost boundless esteem this name 
was Carey. — Friend of India. 
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No. LVI. 


ON THE POLICE. 


I shall first endeavonr to give a concise 
account afthe police of India, as established 
by law, and then to describe its practical 
workingand tbe abuses and extortions which 
its officers are*enabled to perpetrate. 

Regulation XX of 1817 is the standard po¬ 
lice law: it abolishes nearly all previous 


enactments relating to tbe police, and enacts 
one uniform system; and only a very few of 
its provisions have been altered or rescinded 
by any subsequent Regulation. The summa¬ 
ry is as follows: 

' Each district is parcelled into several sub¬ 
division^ « The number of judicial districts 
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is forty-nine; of Colloctarships, including' 
Deputieswitliindepcndunt jurisdictions, sixty 
two, but as some of the Deputies who arc in¬ 
dependent in revenue concerns are not vested 
with police powers, the number of districts 
under charge of Magistrates is about fifty-five. 
This gives to each district an area of four 
thousand square miles : within this compass, 
there are, perhaps, taking one district with 
another, sixteen principal police stations, 
called thannahs. The jurisdiction of each 
of these will,therefore, on theaverage, extend 
over two hundred and fifty square miles ; 
or a tract of land, nearly sixteen miles square, 
containing two hundred arid fifty-three towns 
and villages, and a population of rather more 
than fifty-six thousand. 

The constitution of a police station is usu¬ 
ally as follows:—One ilarogah or thannadar, 
whose office nearly assimilates with that of 
the inspector, in the police now established 
in London ; one writer, one jemadar or ser¬ 
geant, with perhaps twelve burkundazci or I 
armed constables. Some have more, some j 
less; but the above is about the average.! 
Some stations have out-posts ; one, two, or 
more, attached to them, consisting of a ser¬ 
geant and three nr four constables, or of two 
or tli teeof the latter alone. Along the high 
roads where robberies are frequent, these 
guard houses or chokies arc posted every two 
miles to patrol the roads. In most districts 
in the upper provinces, a proportion of horse¬ 
men are entertained, varying in numbers from 
fifteen to fifty, these are stationed at different 
points to patrol the roads, and prevent high¬ 
way robberies. 

The police officers are supplied with such 
regulations of Government as relate to their 
departments ; and with books for diaries, in 
which are to be entered apprehension of 
offenders ; information of robberies, thefts 
and other crimes ; all orders received from 
the magistrate, and in short every thing con¬ 
nected with the business of police. 

They are also to keep a list of all the vil¬ 
lages within their jurisdiction and of all the 
village watchmen : a monthly report of ail 
offences, being in fact a copy of the diary, 
is to be sent to the magistrate. Under this 
head are detailed rules for the transmission 
of these documents ; the summary of which 
are that where the poliee stations arc on the 
line of the government post, they are to make 
use of tliift conveyance. In other cnscs, the 
landholders are to be obliged to establish a 
post at their own expense, to convey the po¬ 
lice reports, under penalty of fine or impri¬ 
sonment, Reg. V. 1817. Sect. 9, cl. 4 and 5. 
Besides this, the occurrence of every crime 
of magnitude or which the polieo are author¬ 
ized to investigate, is especially reported to 
the magistrate, whether the perpetrators be 
apprehended or not. 

The crimes of which the police are author¬ 
ized of their own accord to take, notice, are 
murder, gang robbery, high-way robbery, 
theft, and burglary only if attended with 
wounding or any aggravated circumstances, 
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coining, homicide, maiming, wounding, ,wf- 
tual affray, or other minor offences not.ex¬ 
cepted in this Regulation. Formerly tljp 
police might make inquiries .into aii simper- 
thefts and bnrgiaries ; but by Regulation Tl. 
of 1832, this was prohibited, unless the inju¬ 
red person gave a petition to that effect; or 
unless an order to prosecute the investigation 
be received from the magistrate. 

On receipt of information of any one of the 
above crime*, the police (inspector, darogah 
or thannadar) is expected to proceed to the 
spot with his writer and several constables, 
to make every investigation possible, includ¬ 
ing a map of the spot and any particulars 
which may elucidate the case. The prose¬ 
cutor or informer is to be examined on oath 
! or solemn declaration. If the culprits can be 
j apprehended at once, they, together with the 
prosecutor, witnesses, and the report of the 

1 case are all sent in to the magistrate : if the 
offenders be unknown or not to be found, an 
account of what has occurred is nevertheless 
forwarded to that officor. But previous 
to sending the parties to the magistrate, it is 
always the custom to take the evidence of pro¬ 
secutor and witnesses, and the depositions of 
the prisoners at the police office. Should 
these confess the crime or make any partial 
admissions, the attestation of the police officers 
to these is not considered sufficient: it is 
therefore provided that in such cases, three or 
more respectable people of the village shall 
be present, and affix their signature in attes¬ 
tation, that the confession, which is to be writ¬ 
ten in the language of llie prisoner, was free 
and voluntary ; under ihisWiead are some ad¬ 
ditional minor provisions regarding taking 
confessions at night; the safe custody of pri¬ 
soners ; the use of stocks; when allowed, and 
when not; and a variety of others which it is 
needless to enumerate here. 

The police inspector is expected to hold an 
inquest on all occasions of murder, homicide, 
wounding, and unnatural deaths. HegjB also 
follow many provisions regarding the enquiry 
to be made from the person himself, if only 
! wounded; from tho landholders, farmers, 
-and neighbours; the wounds are to be accu¬ 
rately described, and finally a report is to be 
'drawn up, distinguishing the verdict of tnur- 
■der, manslaughter, suicide, or accidental 
: death, which report is to be transmitted to the 
magistrate. When the investigation is com¬ 
pleted, the body may be given up to the friends 
of (he deceased^ or if he. be a stranger, it is 
to be burnt or buried, according to the usages 
of the religious persuasion of the deceased. 

It need not be sent in to the magistrate except 
where the injury may appear of doubtful na¬ 
ture,or in casesof poison, in which case it must 
be examined by the surgeon. Such is the law, 
and it is a rational provision; but in practice 
orders have for somevyears been issued to send 
in to the magistrate for inspection, the bodies 
of all who have apparently died by unnatural 
means; and the want of arrangement for car¬ 
rying this into effect, produces the scenes 
described in No. 25 of this series of papers. 
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The police officers are at liberty to search 
any house in which they hare reason to believe 
stolen {property is deposited; the zenana 1 or 
women’s apartments are not even exempt; 
notice merely is given that the women may be 
removed. This is followed by minor rules, 
regarding the conduct of the search; the 
mode of transmitting any property which may 
1>e found to the magistrate; the investigations 
to be held in the event of the owner of the 
house asserting that he procured it by pur¬ 
chase or other fair means. ' 

They are also expected to be present at 
fairs or other large assemblies of the people, 
in order to preserve the peace; and should 
they hear of any assemblage of people on a 
boundary between two villages, which may 
chance to lead to an affray regarding the 
right to the land, they are immediately to pro¬ 
ceed to the spot, and either prevent any breach 
of the peace, or apprehend those concerned, 
should any affray have been actually began. 

All bad characters, vagrants, and those who 
have no visible means of livelihood, are to be 
'apprehended and forwarded to the. magistrate. 
All insane persons, from whose insanity there 
may be reason to apprehend any fatal or seri¬ 
ous consequences, are to be sent to the magis¬ 
trate, unless the friends of such persons will 
enter into engagements to adopt such precau¬ 
tions as shall prevent their doing mischief. 

The village watchmen, although appointed 
by the head men of the village,*are also placed 
under the superintendence of the police: 
they are ordered to report all occurrences 
within the cogniganoe of the police, either 
4dij, twice a week, once a week, or once a 
fortnight, according to the distance of their 
respective residences from the police office. 
They may apprehend persons committing se¬ 
rious crimes, if taken in the act, or proclaimed 
offenders; they are also to keep watch at 
night, which duty, where any police are sta¬ 
tioned, is to be performed conjointly with the 
latter. 

The police may assist in distraining for ar¬ 
rears of rent. 

They are also to prevent any encroachments 
on the public roads. 

Such are the outlines of the duties of the 
police established in India: there are a variety 
of inferior provisions under every bead, and 
nome few beads, regarding resistance of pro- 
oess summons, use of handcuffs, punishment 
of the police for misconduct, and various 
others, to which I have not aKuded: the prio- 
oipai points however are all enumerated above 
of eourse, where the parties, whether prose¬ 
cutors, criminals, or witnesses are connected 
with the commercial, salt and opium depart¬ 
ment^-much more consideration is to be shown 
than towards other classes: these are not to 
be sammoned and apprehended like common 
people, for fear the Government produce 
jjponld suffer V. Sect. 29th of the same Regu¬ 
lation. 

. The crimes which' are not cognisable by the 
native police officers are charges of adnltery, 


foraioation, calumny, abusive language, slight 
trespass, or inconsiderable assault: parties 
making such compiaiuts shall be referred to 
the magistrate. The first observation which 
strikes me on examining the system of police 
in India is, that it is precisely on the same 
plan as that' established in London by Sir 
Robert Peel in 1829. Yet while that has 
proved a most admirable measure, which 
meets the approbation of alt who have pro¬ 
perty to lose, our police in India, has been 
productive, on the whole, of far more .evil 
than benefit to the people. The reason is 
simply this ; that in England the police offi¬ 
cers are well paid, and there are a sufficiency 
of magistrates to keep a strict surveillance 
over the police; white in India, the oft re¬ 
peated tale must here again be related ; the 
inadequate number of magistrates, and the 
immense size of the districts, which renders 
any proper surveillance perfectly out of the 
question, while the small payment ofthe po¬ 
lice officer, insufficient to cover the expenses 
of the situations, prevents any respectable 
persons from accepting them : and those who 
do so, as a matter of course, intend to make 
the most of their appointment. The circum¬ 
stance of every man in the London poli jo hav¬ 
ing his letter and number marked on the col¬ 
lar of his coat is an admirable check to mis¬ 
conduct, the individual policeman can be im¬ 
mediately pointed out;'andit would be highly 
desirable to introduce something similar to 
this into India. 

But let us analyse the regulation for the 
police, and compare the law with the actual 
practice. In the first place the darogah (or 
inspector) is expected to proceed in person, if 
possible, to investigate all minor crimes, to 
bold inquests upon bodies, to attend fairs and 
markets, to preserve the peace, and perform 
some other duties; all this sounds well, but 
tetany one look at the average size of each 
jurisdiction, nearly sixteen miles square, and 
judge whether it be possible for him to do this. 
But few of the divisions are compact. Some 
of them struggle for more than twenty miles, 
while the police station is at one end ; others 
are divided by a river, to cross which in the 
rainy season, occupies three or four hours. 
The inspector is accordingly allowed to de¬ 
pute the writer or the jemadar (serjeant) and 
not unlrequentiy the enquiry, although con¬ 
trary to law, is conducted by a common con¬ 
stable ; but unfortunately with all this assis¬ 
tance, the investigation is sometinfos delayed 
so long after the crime has been committed, 
that the clue is lost, which if at once followed 
up, might have led to the immediate detection 
of the offenders. The great size of the police 
divisions is evidently well known to Govern¬ 
ment, as is shown by the clause, allowing the 
watchmen of distant villages to communicate 
onlyonoe a fortnight with the police station, 
V. sect. 21 of the same regulation. And be it 
remembered that this regulation (XX of 1817) 
is not a coup depai, but the result of tvreuty- 
three years’ experience; that it rescinds a 
host of former Jaws, and that besides contain¬ 
ing many bow, it is a consolidation of almost 
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All the old enactment* relating to the police 
which were considered good. 

The provisions regarding the village Watch¬ 
men are alt theoretically good ; but what is' 
the true state of the case ? That a real watch¬ 
man scarcely exists in the upper provinces. 
Under the native Governments, the village 
watchman, and some other public village ser¬ 
vants, had each a small portion of land, rent- 
free, as a payment for their duties : under our 
system of extortion, this has,in most instances 
been taken fruin them ; not directly by the 
government ollicers, but the head-farmer oi the 
village has been forced to do so, and cultivate 
the land tor himself, to enable him to pay the 
exorbitant demand. Complaints were often 
made by the poor watchmen, and under the 
old system the Magistrate would occasionally 
(he had not time to attend to more than a few) 
send au order to the local police officer to res¬ 
tore the watchman his land: this,however, 
usually proved a dead letter ; and as to the 
Collector-Magistrates, they think it rnuoi; bet¬ 
ter that Government should obtain a little 
extia revenue, and lot the police shift tor 
itself. The consequences, as might be expect¬ 
ed, aie that as they receive no pay, the watch¬ 
men have endeavoured to throw up the employ¬ 
ment, while the police still attempt to force it 
ou them ; anti these men are still expected to 
keep watch all night and report occurrences 
to the police during the day : and that, too, in 
villages in which there never were more than 
one ; and until dogging was abolished two 
yeursago, a poor wreteh forcibly dubbed a 
village watchman, without getting any pay, 
was often flogged because a theft was com¬ 
mitted in the village in which he resided. 

One circumstance is extremely striking, 
viz. the extraordinary powers with winch 


Uiey are vested, in some points, and the res¬ 
trictions which are imposed on them inTitiiers. 
A police officer may investigate crimes of the 
highest magnitude, administering an oath to 
tuc prosecutor or informer; he may appro 
bend people of the highest respectability ou 
the mere word of an informer; may send the 
parties to the Magistrate, or in some cases re 
lease them ou bail; may forcibly enter and 
searcii houses, the zenaua (women's apart¬ 
ments) included, for stolen property ; yet the 
officer who possesses Buch powers as these is 
not allowed to give a Anal order in any case. 
Should a trespass of cattle occur of which the 
damage ffone is of the value of a few penoe; 
should the poney or buliock of a traveller 
wauder from its pickets and be sent to the 
pound ; should any petty aggression be com¬ 
mitted by a traveller : in these and many other 
uases, there is no local authority empowered 
to settle the dispute. The damage done by 
the cattle, the olaim to the poney, the com¬ 
plaint against the traveller must all be inves¬ 
tigated at the Magistrate’s office, although 
this may be fifty or a huudred miles distant. 
To suob a height is this carried that a drun¬ 
ken man may reel about the streets, annoy¬ 
ing every one be meets ; a set of gcoundrels 
may go about abasing and hustling respectable 


people in order to extort money by threat¬ 
ening to provoke a quarrel and then any# 
complaint, or singing indecent songs within 
hearing of the females of the.family, which 
is purposely done to extort money ; and yet 
the police are not allowed to interfere ! Nay, 
to such a length does this extend, that not 
long ago a plaintiff proceeding under protec¬ 
tion of an officer of the eivii court to arrest 
his debtor was resisted, and ran and took 
shelter in a police station-house, whither be 
was followed by the debtor’s friends and 
well beaten with shoes ; the police officers 
standing by all the time, exclaiming they 
dared not interfere, this being only & slight 
assault.* 

In towns, many au affray which begins in 
a slight quarrel,but ultimately ends in murder 
or serious wounding, might be checked in the 
outset; but no ! abuse and slight assaults are 
not within the cognizance of the police: it 
is not until swords are drawn, or. serious 
club blows inflicted that the police may in- 
terlcre, i. e., when the mischief is done. The 
want of a local authority is severely felt in- 
many other points. Some of the most serions 
affrays arise out of the trespass of cattle : the 
people cannot afford to wasie a month in tra¬ 
velling and dancing attendance at the Ma¬ 
gistrate’s office, or to spend ten or twelve ru¬ 
pees in petitions, summonses to witnesses, 
and other legal expenses, when the original 
loss they have suffered scarcely sometimes 
amounts to above a penny, seldom above a 
few pence ; they consequently lake the law 
into their own hand*, of which the first step 
is that the owner of thft laud or corn into 
which the cattle have trespassed, attempts to 
drive them off to his village, with a view of 
exacting a small line from the owner before' 
eieasiug them ; and should he be perceived 


the other party, au affray, accompanied 


loss of life or severe injury is tbe oonse- 
quence. Had the people some local authority 
to appeal to, who could immediately investi¬ 
gate the ease, oblige the owuer to pay tbe 
damage which bad been done, and niflict a 
small line on the offender for his carelessness, 
they would soon learn to refer to such con¬ 
stituted authority, instead of seeking redress 
themselves. So in preventing oppressions by 
travellers; in obviating tbe annoyances inflic¬ 
ted on farmers aud dealers by seif-constituted 
gangs of weighineh, watchmen, and beads 
of markets, wbose sole livelihood is derived 
from illegal fees; and exactions levied from 
those olasses; and in a variety of minor 
cases, some I8cal authority would be one 
of the greatest boons to the people: and 
i am convinced that were these powers * 
intrusted to the present race of police offi¬ 
cers, the evils which the people would a 
suffer would be infinitely less than those 
they are now obliged to bear; for as to 
telling them they h*ve their remedy by com¬ 
plaining to the magistrate, it is mere mockery. 
It is like teliing a man whose prospects 


bite the police ire not nllorwed to ftrenny »Md*thne«.ln 
•cation of n decree in f»ror or on ludirMnnl, tee»»re on¬ 
to Rtf the enforcement of any government denund for rent. 


* While the 
the exeenti 
joined" 
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were ruined by .transmission without trial, 
that he had his remedy in an appeal to the 
Coart of Directors or Privy Council I The 
above evils are, caused solely by the restric¬ 
tions imposed by the law. Those produced by 
the absurd rule of guidance by which the ma¬ 
gistrates of several districts are now influenc¬ 
ed, will next be considered, viz. that of gradu¬ 
ally stripping the police of all power in order 
to prevent their abusing it. They seem to 
have adopted a notion that the police will 
take every opportunity of turniug'their autho¬ 
rity to their own advantage*: now granted 
that this be the case, the best inode of putting 
a stop to this, would be that either the 
Collector-Magistrate, bis deputy, or head as¬ 
sistant, should make a tour of the district, 
and inspect and enquire into the conduct of 
the police; if this were done two or three 
times a yqpr, it would form a very good check 
to improper conduct. But these oflicers arc 
too much occupied with the revenue con¬ 
cerns, and their object is to arrange the police 
affairs, so that these may occupy as little time 
and occasion as littletrouble as possible ; and 
they think one mode of effecting>lhi* will lie 
by restricting the power of the police. The 
police are accordingly ordered not to send in 
any cases in which the prisoners are appre¬ 
hended, unless the proof against them be so 
strong as not to admit of doubt : so that nu¬ 
merous felons escape, whose guilt would have 
been proved by additional inquiry before the 
magistrate. Directions are issued that bad 
characters and vagabonds shall not he inter¬ 
fered with ; the police are prohibited from 
preventing encroachments on the public roads, 
so that the streets in the various towns are 
gradually becoming blocked up, I could point 
out several through‘which a few years ago a 
cart could pass, in which nothing is now left 
hut a foot path, front the encroachments of the 
owners of the houses ou each side. These 
and some other restrictions considerably les¬ 
sen the Magistrate’s business. 

As so much has been lately said about the 
exlorti6ns of the police, a few words on the 
subject will not be out of place here. I shall 
first promise that no police officer above a 
constable can live on his pay. With such 
an extent of country, two horses for a daro- 
gah, one for the writer, and one for the jema¬ 
dar, are necessary to enable then} to perform 
their duties—the expenses of these animals 
alone will exceed their respective salaries; 
consequently when they obtain their situa¬ 
tions, they consider it as an understood mat¬ 
ter that they are to have some^erquisites in 
addition; and I shall next show that consi¬ 
derable sums may be realised by the police 
with scarcely a chance of detection. 

A murder or other crime is committed: the 
police officer proceeds to the village, summon¬ 
ses I|ub bead man, and indeed half the inhabi¬ 
tant,to whom he hints ttfkt it will be neces- 
sgryfor them all to proceed to the Magistrate's 
abode. This produces a douceur from each 
to avoid such a calamity ; for such it is con- 
- Sidercd to have aoy thing to do with a 


prosecution. In an affray between some of the 
inhabitants of two large villages, there is a 
flue Held for perquisites to the police. 

Should a traveller who is proceeding in an 
opposite direction from that in which the Ma¬ 
gistrate’s office is situated he robbed of some 
petty article, and the thief be secured, money 
is exacted from him to allow him to proceed 
on his way, without the loss of a month’s de¬ 
tention by being sent to the Magistrate that 
the case may be heard: the thief on the other 
hand willingly pays a good sum to be releas¬ 
ed. Should the traveller’s poney stray and 
be observed by the police, it is immediately 
brought to the station house : the poor man 
appears and begs its release, offering to prove 
by the other travellers in the inn (serai) that 
it is his. Me is told that it must he sent to 
the Magistrate as unclaimed property, and he 
must then prove his right. Of course it ends 
in a feu being paid and the poney restored. 

Numbers of people who have even been rob¬ 
bed, will rather put up with their loss than 
proceed to the Magistrate’s office; and they 
will willingly pay considerable sums to the 
police to hush up the nfluir, and say nothing 
about it, while to screen the latter and shelter 
them from blame, should it he discovered, 
they readily sign papers, declaring that they 
have not been robbed. So different are the 
opinions of the people from those which we 
entertain respecting the Courts which we 
choose to pronounce a blessing to Ute inhabi¬ 
tants, and so superior to the corrupt tribunals 
of the old native rule. The British Govern¬ 
ment may in the abstract be better than those 
of the Native Chiefs ; the only misfortune is 
that neither in abstract nor practice have we 
ever been able to persuade our native sub¬ 
jects to be of the same opinion: and they 
would not lieslow to acknowledge it, if they 
really £ound it so.* 

The requisition of carriage for the march of 
troops is a fertile field for the police ; all the 
pack horses, bullocks and carts that they can 
find, are seized and brought to the station 
house ; and after taking a fee to release the 
greater part, the number required are sent to 
the Magistrate. This is entered upon in de¬ 
tail in No. ‘20. 

On the first appointment of a police officer 
to his station, it is the custom of ail the heads 
of the villages to present a small offering. 
This is also done at certain festivals during 
the year. Both these are old nalive'customs. 

Such cases as these enumerated above, and 
there are others which might be enumerated, 
afford very considerable sums to the police 
officers, with scarcely a chance of detection. 
Why do not the people complain, it will be 


* With rennet to the native* being unable even to perceive 
tbenamermu bloving* wbicb we tare pmuedlo amort have been 
beftowed on them by the Brltlah Government, wbicb of «onrae 
they therefore could not acknowledge, I have ffeguently heard 
civil aad military ofHcera account fbr it by tbe boryible Ingratitude 
of tbe natlvea, and overt that they were inch abominable wretch**, 
that althoturhthey plainly felt the benefit of oar rule, they would 
not acknowledge It 111 Strange Ignorance of the native character f 
and *o difficult u it to mortify oar vanity by owning ounclve* in the 
wrong. When.the native* do meet with a Amotion ary who by 
■Invingday Midnight contrive* to give jiwUce to anpHcanti.U* 
praliea are blaacd forth for a hundred miles round. 
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asked ? Why should they ? la all the in- 
* unices, except the first, they only pay the 
dorogah to induce him not to do his duty: 
the people prefee. giving a douceur solely in 
order to avoid having any thing to do with a 
Magistrate’s Court, and to prevent drawing 
upou themselves the evils of a prosecution. 
What folly would it be to do this, and then 
complain of the police officer! If they go to the 
Magistrate at all they had better have attend* 
ed at once on their own business ; it is to 
avoid this very evil that they willingly pay. 
Besides, in the first mentioned instance, the 
people know not what the powers of the po* 
lice are, and very often the latter are armed 
with an order from the Magistrate which al¬ 
lows of great latitude. Some young Magis¬ 
trates, who are uot very well acquainted with 
their duty, on receiving reports of crimes in 
whiuh the perpetrators have uot been disco¬ 
vered, as a matter of course in each case, 
issue oidcrsto the following purport. “ To 
make every search, and if unsuccessful at the 
end of a week, fortnight, &o., to send the 
head-man of the village and watchman to 
Court.” Some call for these people at once ; 
some only for the watchman; some for the 
head-man of half a dozen villages round : 
sometimes are added the words “ and any 
others wakif-kars," which may in such a con¬ 
text be translated “ any others whom you 
(the police ollicer) choose to suppose may 
know any thing about the matter.” With 
orders of such latitude, a man may summon 
half a village. The result was, that after 
waiting about the Magistrate’s oHice from one 
to three weeks, they are called up, and as a 
matter of course without the slightest enquiry, 
the head men were lined, and the watchmen 
flogged, because one of the villagers had been 
robbed ! the chances being a thousand to one 
that the thioves were from another village, 
for they seldom rob in their own. ln\owns, 
of course, it is different. 

The question which naturally arises is, what 
is the best mode of improving the police, and 
preventing the abuses which now exist ? The 
remedy is not very difficult: better pay, which 
will gradually introduce into the establish* 
ment a more respectable class of men, and 
proper surveillance on the part of the Magis¬ 
trates. Many still argue that no amount of 
salaries will make the natives honest: the 
same reasoning might with equal justice, if 
judgment had been formed from past experi¬ 
ence, hare been employed when Lord Cornwal¬ 
lis raised the salaries of the Civilians. Again 
I repeat, only try the same experiment with 
the natives that has been found to succeed 
with the Civil Service. If a feeling of morality 
does not induce them to become honest, self- 
interest will do so. But it would not probably 
bo neeessary to give any very extravagant sala¬ 
ries. I have made many enquires into the usual 
expenditure of police darogahs, and do not 
think that on the average, they respectively 
spend above a hundred rupees a month. Yet 
not one in a hundred of them ever accumu¬ 
late any money, on the contrary many of them 
are more or less in debt. The salary of a 
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darogah should not be less than a hundred ru¬ 
pees ; of a writer, thirty-five or forty ; Of a 
jemadar, twenty at least: this scale of emolu¬ 
ment would procure a respectable’class' pf 
people, who might bo allowed to exercise the 
powers above alluded to in this paper, apd 
even to decide cases of petty theft. On the 
subject of the debts of the police officers, a 
remark is required. They almost owe consi¬ 
derable sums to the principal shopkeepers in 
the town o( village in w.licit they may be 
stationed ; sometimes, but not often, they bor¬ 
row from some* of the landholders. The po¬ 
licy of litis is to secure the interests o£ these in¬ 
fluential people in dissuading any person from 
lodging a complaint; because these must 
perceive that if the police officer who pos¬ 
sesses no property be discharged, they have 
no chance of ever being paid. Government 
ought to allow the Magistrates to protect these 
shopkeepers, for they lend the money or give 
the goods on credit, not willingly, but be¬ 
cause they dare not refuse: if they would ere 
long be forwarded to the Magistrate under 
strongsuspicion of being regular receivers of 
stolen goods : or in some way or other would 
soon feel the ill will of the police officers. 
The Magistrate ought to be vested with autho¬ 
rity to settle these cases without delay, and 
imprison the police officers with or without 
labour. This would soon check the above 
abuse. I have known shopkeepers quit a town 
from the losses they sustained by the debts of 
the police. Some Magistrates have occasion¬ 
ally passed summary order in these cases for 
the protection of tbm shopkeepers; but the 
superior court (Suddm Niaamut) disapproved 
of it, and ordered that the shopkeepers should 
sue in the regular way, wfyich was tantamount 
to a denial of justice. But with that court, a 
legal technicality would seem to be of more con¬ 
sequence than justice ; and to sue in the regu¬ 
lar way would produce a little reveuue to go¬ 
vernment in the shape of fees and stamp paper. 

Another point to be considered in improv¬ 
ing the state of the police is rewards fgr good 
behaviour. Those belonging to it are expected 
to work hard, and often risk their life for a 
mere pittance. I have often known the most 
gallant conduct displayed by police consta¬ 
bles, and the greatest intelligence shewn by 
the superior police officers in tracing out a 
gang of thieves or recovering stolen property, 
to be passed over as a matter of course with¬ 
out notice, although in the latter case, the 
darogah has often expended a considerable 
sum out of his^own pocket to spies, who had 
given him the information. Is it extraordi¬ 
nary that whenbntheone hand they experience , 
such treatment, and on the other they are 
offered a handsome present or bribe, that they 
should too often forget their duty, and al¬ 
low the criminals to escape; or that when 
weapons are drawn they should be rather 
slack. Consider the motives which actuate 
the felon and the constable when it comes to 
a pdsh : the former perhaps looks forward, if 
taken, to death or transportation for life, or at 
the least to some severe punishment.It is 
worth risking bis life in the attempt to out his 
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way through and escape ; the latter has the 
mo'rtitying reflection, that if successful, his 
conduct will most probably pass unnoticed ; 
and that-if killed, his family will be loft des¬ 
titute.* “ Sense of duty," &o. Ac., are all 
very fine words, but the feelings of human na¬ 
ture will have their sway : if good service he 
wanted, the proper price must be paid for it; 
for it will not be obtained without. Our In¬ 
dian police have been very generally accused 
of cowardice ; but^quite without reason : pay 
them well, and they will work wdll. When¬ 
ever a Magistrate has taken a*proper view of 
this point, and has been supported by the Su¬ 
perintendent of Police, or Commissioner, in 
granting liberal rewards for good conduct, in 
that district instances may be found of great 
bravery and intelligence. If Government would 
be a little more liberal in this way, and if in 
the event of a police officer being killed in 
the performance of his duty, a pension were 
secured to bis wife and children, an improve¬ 
ment would soon be perceived in the police 
affairs, and it w-ould be seen that the men are 
no cowards. What are twenty or even fifty 
rupees to government given occasionally ? 
Yet these are large sums, sufficient to induce 
exertion to men whose pay is but four rupees 
a month. A very different view is however 
generally taken of the subject. Many of the 
Commissioners, especially the inefficient ones, 
fancy the way to keep in the good graces of 
Government is to be economical ; they there¬ 
fore spend half their time is squabbling with 
those under their authority, about some petty 
charge of stationary, or a charge of a few pice 
paid to some poor wretch sent in as a witness 
by the police from'bfty miles distance, who 
had begged bis way to the Court, not having 
any means of supporting himself or some such 
matter ; and so to reward some of them will 
scarcely grant any thing ; in which, however, 
they only follow the example of their supe¬ 
riors, as the following anecdote will shew. 
About three years ago, at Futtebghur, a man 
rushed into the Magistrate’s office with a 
drawn sword with an intent to murder him. 
The nazir (sheriff) of the Court, bearing the 
noise turned round, and boldly confronted 
him. He received a wound in the head, and 
one on the hand, the latter a severe one : this 
staggered him for the moment, and the ruffian 
pushed by ; but before the latter could ad¬ 
vance above two or three paces, the nazir 
sprang after him, and with his other hand 
seized him by the nape of the neck and pulled 
him down on the ground into a corner where 
he was secured. The Commissioner recom¬ 
mended to the superior Court, to whom he 
refered the case that a handsome mark of 
the approbation of Government should be 
bestowed upon the nazir for bis brave con¬ 
duct : whether the superior Court did not 
forward the recommendation, or whether Go- 
v era meat would not grant any thing, I do not 
knew ; to the disgrace, however, of one or the 
other of these authorities, the nazir has never 


* In upper India it beta; thee intern of the population uiually 
to carry arm,, the police o comae dooa. 


received any official reward or mark of appro- 
bation to this-day. 

Another mode of reward, which is much 
wanted, is a higher grade to promotion to 
which the common constables might look for¬ 
ward. Very few of these man ean aspire to 
the situation of jemadar, though instances 
have been known of tboir rising even to that 
of darogah ; but such are very rare, and in 
each police office should be the grade of dtif- 
fadar, (corporal) one or more according the 
size of the station, which should he devoted 
exclusively to the reward of the police pri¬ 
vates for good behaviour. 

Finally, if we want an efficient police, it 
must no longer be left to the revenue officers, 
to be attended to by tits and starts, but must 
in each district be placed under the superin- 
tendnnee of a Magistrate, who should devote 
his whole time to it; and who being relieved 
by his assistant from the detail of the office at 
head quarters, should be enabled constantly 
to be making the tour of his district. This is 
pailiculariy requisite, when we consider the 
difference between England and India. There 
a man has seldom above two or three miles to 
go to a Justice of peace ; often his residence 
is close at hand. In India, the average 
would be about twenty-five miles to the sta¬ 
tion of the Magistrate. If the latter hel l free 
communication with the people, few of the 
above mentioned peccadilloes of the police 
would escape his notice when he was on the 
spot; and when such a check was imposed, 
then the authority of the local police officers 
might be increased ; and the landholders 
might be entrusted with certain powers to 
the great benefit of th people; at least it 
is to be hoped that a public functionary, 
who in some matters is invested with greater 
powers than an English justice of the peace, 
may be allowed the discretion of confining 
a drunken man who may be pelting mud 
upon every one that passes by, until he 
become sober. 

I beg to assure those assistants who aspire 
to bo Magistrates, that provided they have 
only a little common sense, and will make 
up their minds to submit to many petty an¬ 
noyances in being constantly interrupted by 
people, many of whom have little or nothing 
of consequence to say ; free communication 
with the people will make them able and 
efficient public officers. At the same time, 
let them be cautious in the use of sVies. A 
professed spy should never be allowed to 
come near them unless for some specific pur¬ 
pose. Were a man to say “ If you will give 
me-a reward I can point out such and suoh 
stolen property, or some notorious thief who 
hitherto escaped, 8cc. t ” however great a vil¬ 
lain he might be, there would be no objection 
to making use of him for that particular ser¬ 
vice ; that done, pay him his reward and send 
him about his business. If it be once sup¬ 
posed that one of these professed spies is an, 
attendant on the Magistrate, there will be no 
end to big, extortions ail over the distriet: 
nor are they of any use to a man who holds 
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famfomtimm WHS *b* people of nil ela* 
m: mn fhkigtimt it -going on, good or 
bo 4*roi, pyjlfb tneaat. 
eMnmlbp Jttnn* m»n most make them- 
•etoOs trot! OMpsaJatMl With the Roles and 
RogufotiMts<seg*rding thd police duties, olid 
leMfcMt 4 m ^WMticularty'oorefal ib attending 
tcpOli tbs ffimn* 'surd outlets in the eomaittMl 
sabs for trial at tho sessions, and in the tmas- 
mission of periodical forms : these being 
points on whioh the superior authorities are 
v»y particular; although they are of infinite¬ 
ly lots consequence than any other portions 
of police duty. 

The summary of the above observations is 
as follows t the no lice established by the 
British Indian Government, is in its oatline 
precisely similar to that of London: the for¬ 
mer is eoneidered by the people as an Intoile- 
lable evil, the latter i s universally allowed to 
be a moat admirable establishment, highly 
conducive to the publio good. The lequisitei. 



fer the t w p sfl vs w s n tbf-enV *1 
are, fiftt? retpeoUMeHalUlAt' 
ployed’) eSoUntf, rewards and' 
good oondoet j third, add ides r - 

oertaht petty easts, that destroying t_ 

maty whioh at present exists in' the eatebt 
their authority) fourthly, some atrtuorhy; 
be intrusted toUtutNbpdr elatktif lan 
(if any such tta be round after the odffirai 
for so immy years df the revenue screw ty 
worked by eqnekK>oHee^ors;) who would 
be indoeed to give that atslttahee wbi^h 
now withhold; *and isdtly, that there d 
be the stiietest surveillance on the peat of-the 
Magistrate, over every one eoaneoted with the * 
establishment. The levlva! of the r office of 
Superintendent of Police to ensure one uni¬ 
form mode of arrangement, I have already 
touched upon in No. 46. It is therefore *u- 
peifluoos again to allnde to It 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. * 
Augvkjl, 1836. [Bengal Hurktru,* 


SKETCH OF BORNEO. * 

By ihs lath Dr Li-ydln. 


The great inland of Borneo stretches from 
the fourth degree of south latitude to the 8th of 
north Irtt and fiom the 160th to the 158th de¬ 
gree of long, being about 7,000 miles in length ; 
it lies almost m sight of Java. The slioiea of 
the island are generally covered with mud 
banks : tho coaats are low and marshy, with 
small hills geneially covered with wood 
Therentre swells with ranges of huge moun¬ 
tains, which are commonly denominated the 
chrystal mountains, fiom the quantity of 
ciirystalline stones fonnd there, and these arc 
said to run in a noith and south direction 
At the foot of these mountains lies a large in¬ 
land lake, whioh is termed a sea by the Dutch, 
ana which is leported tp be larger than the 
lake of Manilla. From this lake spring all 
the considerable rivers in Borneo, which arc 
saiS to be more than a hundred in number. 
The island of Borneo, though nnoommonly 
rich in gold, diamonds, camphor, and other 
valaabje productions, and very fertile in the 
intpripi, yet. from the indolence of the inlia* 
bitaqif, and the wap) of polity in the small 
states of the ooast, is believed pet to produce 
rice sufficient for ttm own consumption, end 
hag bpen compelled tp depend on lava. This, 
however, may, u| a great measure, have pro¬ 
ceeded from tiie general policy adopted fay 
the Dntoh. < , 


M * 

The off»to pf Borneo nm occupied bp a 
number pf petty Mahometan states, none of 


wh&h^.of 

p«p»r 
Java* 
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ape is * mixture of^Malnyt, 
,a*d .Napaaars) bat A smaH 


number of Arabs, and a very considerable 
number of Chinese are always to be fonnd hr 
them. Themtenoi of Bffimeq^sohieflyoooapied 
by the numerous rude agricultural tribes 
of a peoplo termed Dayak, a very few of Whom 
have embraced the Moslem religion. The 
religion of the Dayak is little understood,* 
though some of then usages have attracthd" 
notice from their singularity. In' many 
places of the island, the possessions of the 
Dayak extend quite to the shore, as on a con¬ 
siderable part of the eastern eoast, within tire 
xtiaits of Macasar. There was conaidbrdBte' 
settlements of the Chinese along almost all 
the ptincipal rivers of Borneo in the interior, 
and it is said, that in some places they have 
attempted to acquire a species of tlMejpea- 
denee. ’ 

The lofty mountains, ranged on the centre 
of Borneo, are represented as ooonpiod by a 
people named Punauis, in the very rad o ut 
state of savage life. t 

Or tub MasTtiub Disfaicr* or Boaivep«- r 
The maiitime Estates of Borneo are < 

the following:—1st, Borneo Proper: 3d, Cotf}, 
3d, Passir; 4th, Banjarraasslp j 6ft, MAftb* ; 
Oth,, Poatiana, 7th, Sambas. , 

t 

1st. Borneo, proper#’ prenoapbed Bofodig? 
or Branch, is , %snem(fy reckoned a st*t#gfl 
some antiquity,Om) w alluded to in tbeh'R*J 
nals or legbndb of Malacca, as a proud inmF 
pendent atato, by no meana .disposed to adjjtt 
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emigration from Johtfre, but ot* ignorant Of 
their own history, according Id every account 
Dalrymple, in hit u Essays oh the Sooloos," 
published in the firat volume of the Oriental 
Repertory, alleges, that the Borneyen Empire 
not oaly extended over that island, bat 
also over the Suki and Philippines in an* 
eient times. I have been able to discover 
no traces of each dominion, and Dalrymple 
himself gives a list of the sovereigns of 
Borneo, which fie peiused aU Sulu, and 
which only recites six names before that of the 
reigning sovereign. Thus:— 

]—Meraham Tumbang Deramput. 

2— De Pulow. 

3— Bongso. * 

4— Addul. 

5— Hussein or De-luba. 

6 De Bornei or Appang. 


ihi aektio it in point of quality', fs that of Ha¬ 
ros in Bntnatra. The Borneo oempftdr ddes 
not exeeed the annual quantity of 36 p*eu1s 
of 136 lbs. which oosts about 3,200 rix dollar*. 
The camphor of Sumatra, amount* to about 20 
peculi,costing 3,900 rix doilais. A species 
of camphor is produced iu Japan, from the 
leaves of a kind of laurel, which costs about 
50 rix dollars perpooul. 

The cultivation of pepper was introduced 
into Borneo by the Chinese, between 40 and 
60 years ago. When Hr. Jesse, in 1774. the 
period of the oiiginai settlement of Batam- 
banggan, stipulated by treaty for the exclu¬ 
sive trade of pepper at Borneo, be fotfttd that 
not more than 4,000 peculs were produced, 
and this cost about 17 Spanish dollars pCr 
peeul. 1 understand that the country still 
produces pepper equal at least to this speci¬ 
fied quantity. 


7—Depertaan Sew-ed-din,—the feigning 
Prince. 


Borneo, howevci, lias some fotttures of an 
ancient state, one of which is, the high vene¬ 
ration for the authnnty of the ptinee, which is 
found in all the ancient Malay states, but 
among very few of those of late oiigin. Thp, 
Sultan accordingly maintains a higher degiec' 
of state und dignity than the greater part of 
Malay pi luces. 

Thedominionsof Borneo Proper,are bounded 
on the west by the tenitoiiea ot Sambas, 
and on the east by the Mallader and otlici 
districts nominally subject to the Solus. The 
state of Borneo consequently orrupics the 
moat northeily dUtiiets of the island of Bor¬ 
neo. Between Sambas and Borneo are situ¬ 
ated a vaiiely of small towns, sueh as Serawa, 
the piiatioal chief of which lately cut off the 
ship Commerce; Klakka and Mohka, the chiefs 
of Which are denominated Pangerans, Sen 
bat and Palo. 


The trade between Borneo and the Chinese 
port Amoy, is ve-y considerable. Accoiding 
to Foivter, there were seven junks at Borneo 
in 1775. The return cargoes pioouied by the 
Chinese are ohieHy camphor, sea-slug, toi- 
loise-shell, bird's-nesf*. Hove bark, dammei- 
tesin, a species of black-wood, wlurh the 
^Chinese work up into furnituie, wax, agal 
ngal, a species of sea-weed which yields a gum 
or glue, sandal-wood, rattans, and various 
barks used in dyeing. 


The English weie long in the habit of deal¬ 
ing at Borneo in piece-goods to a small ex¬ 
tent, taking their returns in peppci and gold- 
dust ; lately, however, the inh ibitauls have 
had a bad name, and are probably at pi esent 
little acquainted with European*. Little in¬ 
tercourse and much jealousy subsisted be¬ 
tween Bomeo Proper and our last settlement 
of Balanhanggan, and since that settlement 
was abandoned, they have certainly been oc¬ 
casionally guilty of piratioal piactioes. 


The Government of Borneo is conducted, 
accorfling to Mr. J. Jesse, by the Sultan and 
a council of his principal officers, consisting 
of the Bendhahara, the Dc-gadong or chief oi 
the household, the Tomangmg , the Pa-muneha, 
or administrator, and the Shabender. The 
law of the land is the undang-wdang Bornch, 
which is said to be of some antiquity. 


The river ef Borneo is represented as navi¬ 
gable for A considerable way above the town 
for ships of great burthen, but it is very nai- 
Ypvr, and land-locked at theimouih, where it 
tt about a quarter of a mile Iflgead. The town 
vbf Borneo is built on posts on a marsh, and in 
rofValentyn, constated of nearly 4,000 
; It oecupied both sides of thfe river, 
r B situated about 13 tulles from the mouth 
it The production* of Borneo, oapable of 
fixmatk, are gold dust, pearls, was, bird’s- 
ftMMi camphor and rice*; and the general im- 
0o*H are tin, piece-goods, and most of the 
products of Java. Borneo Proper is one ol 
* the state* on the island whioh grows riee suf¬ 
ficient for Us own consumption. The cam- 
pbor ot Borneo is the best iu the world, and 



The Malay population of Borneo Proper is 
distinguished for haughtiness and iudolenoe. 
Theyaie not, bowevei, devoid of some arts, 
particuiaily that of casting brass cannon, 
in whioh they are skilful; this is also prac¬ 
tised at Pdlemb&ng. 

The period of the introduction of Islam 
into Boruco is not known, but it appears 
from the accounts of the Portuguese, that it 
was previous to 1650. * 

O* the districts in Borneo between Bor¬ 
neo Proper and Coti. —The districts on the 
N. E. of Borneo are Pappai, Maliuda, 
Mangedara and Tirur, the greatest part of 
which, on the sea coast, especially some 
time ago, werq under the influence of Snlu. 
When we received the cession of Balam- 
banggan from the Sulus, they were sup¬ 
posed to have ceded to the English the whole 
of their influence in these districts. 

P appal.-— The district of Pappai ties adja¬ 
cent to im dominions of Borneo i>opcr, from 
which it is divided by the river of Ki-mania. 
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Tbe toil of the ooantry is reckoned fertile, 
but Uea generally uncultivated along the 
shore; it u fall of stately trees, and the 
savanahs abound in the species of black cattle, 
termed lissang and deer. 

The productions of the coast are sago, rice, 
beettenut, coco&nut-oil, camphor, wax, with a 
itaall Quantity of pepper and eionamon. On 
the river Ki-manis, the inhabitants are termed 
Ida-an by Dalrymple, which I consider as 
only another name for Dyak, and these were 
formerly accustomed to trade to Java in their 
own prou. The rivers of Pangalet and Pap- 
pal are inhabited by Malays, as are likewise 
the distsieta of La-battuan, Inamnam, Many* 
atal, Patatan and Kinarut. The river Mange- 
ahung is inhabited by Malays, but the river is 
not fit for navigation. The river Tavaran is 
reckoned navigable for boats as far as the 
central lake of Kinibalu; it is inhabited by 
Ida-ans with a small colony of Chinese. Abai 
has a harbour sheltered from the westerly 
winds; its river, with those of Tampasak, 
Luhak and Ambung, together with Salaman 
and Pandasang, are inhabited by Malays. 
The river of Tampasak is also represented to 
come from the central lake of Kinibalu ; after 
this come the rivers of L 1 and Tabalulan, in¬ 
habited by the Ida-ans ; Tampasak consists 
of about '100 houses. Tampasak and Tawar- 
rau rivers may be regarded as the noi thorn 
entrances into tbe great lake of Kinibalu, 
which, according to every account, must be 
above 100 miles in circumference, and cer¬ 
tainly communicates by means of one of its 
rneis with Bengal'-Mng&ing ; its waters are 
represented as whitish, and in some places it 
is said to be only from 5 to 6 fathoms in depth. 

Matiuda comprehends the northern end 
of Borneo. It abounds in grain and provi¬ 
sions, and is reckone.l well-peopled in the in¬ 
to ior by the Ida-ans. It has a deep bay, on 
the west side of which is situated tbe town 
and harbour of Barkokn. On the east side of 
tbe bay there are pearl banks. This deep bay 
is said to approach to within 40 or 50 miles 
of the lake Kinibalu, and the mountain Kini- 
bald appears tiling abruptly to a stupendous 
height on the west side, while on the east, it 
slopes gradually down to the low lands of 
Sandakan. The commodities which Mal- 
ludu produces are nearly the same as Borneo 
Proper. The powerful tribes of the Ida-an or 
Dayak.pWho occupy the country around the 
great lake, and have a sovereign of (Heir own, 
who is not dependent on the Malays, are 
represented as averse to commerce. This, 
however, is probably a misrepresentation, as 
they certainly have a communication with 
Banger-Massing. Malluda abounds particu¬ 
larly in rattans and clove bark, but its pearls 
are pot of so fine a water as the Sula pearl. 

Mauggi-dara is the most easterly distriot of 
Borneo, and extends itself towards the Sulu 
islands in a long narrow point, named Utisaog 
'Mere the Spaniards formerly had a Settlement 
which they relinquished to the Sbftus, but the 
woods still abound in cattle, the brood of 


which was left by them, Tbe eastern part of 
Uosaag likewise abounds in wild elephants, 
which ere said to be found on no other part 
of Borneo. • 

Mauggi-dara produces gold, bird's-nesta, 
wax, dammer, aod tbe species of red-wood 
named laoka, with some camphor. Consider¬ 
able suantitiei <?f sea-slog and tortoiso-sbeil 
may likewise be procured from the numerous 
shoals and rooks and inlets along the coast. 
Paitan, the tiarae of a river and bay, produces 
a considerable quantity of camphor and clove 
bark, but the coast is very shoaly and foul, as 
arc the bays of Lubuk and Sugut. The river 
of Sngut descends from the lake of Kinibalu. 
East of Lubuk lies tbe island of Bahela-tulis, 1 
which form's the entrance of the bay of Sanda- 
kar, which is abont five leagues deep, and 
has three harbours, that of Buli-luko in the 
west, Segalihut on the sonth-west, and Dam- 
endung on the south. The bay of Sattdakar 
abounds in large and small timber stones, 
lime for building, and has plenty of water. 
The Snliu have a settlement on the small 
inland of i.ubak-kan, whence they carry on a 
trade with the interior of Borneo. Great 
abundance of sea-slag and agar or eagle-wood 
is procured in this vicinity. Tbe promontory of 
Unsang, which is by no means well exhibited, 
terminates in a bluff point, at the north¬ 
east part of which is a small island named 
Tambisan ; between Sandakan and Tambisan 
are at least 30 large rivers, all of wltioh, except 
Mariack, are branches of the great river 
Kinabantangan, which descends from the lake 
of Kinibalu. Tlie>uost considerable of all 
these are the most westdHy, especially Tow- 
sttn-abai or the meeting of waters, so called 
from being the condone of several large 
streams. The bar of this river is shallow hat 
the coast is dear of hanks. Tbe north coast 
of Unsang has many bays, bnt none sheltered 
against westerly winds. The harbours of Tow- 
san Duyor and Mamuyong, however, deserve 
to be mentioned. On the south coast of Uu- 
sang are the rfvers and bays of SibaitTanku, 
Malaburg, Babatu and Satarung, which are 
all small. Mach sea-slug, however, is pro¬ 
cured on this ooast. Tbe bay of Jlong is very 
large and contains several islands and shoals, 
and on the hills around it are several oaves 
whioh prodace bird’s-nests. From Jiong to 
the river Ttwaw the ooantry is broken by 
creeks and rivers into numerous iulets. 

Tirun or Tedong is tbe common name .of a 
large distriotgm the east of Borneo, which has 
never been much frequented by European 
shipping. The coast of Tirun is in general * 
low swamp, ewergrown with mangroves, inha¬ 
bited by a savage people addicted to piracy^ 
aod named Orang Tedong or Tirnn, who have 
never embraced the religion of Islam. They 
are probably like the Ida-an, a tribe of Payak. 
Dalrymple observes in hi i Oriental Repertory, 
voi. I, page 658, that the Tirun and (da*an 
languages are equally foreign to tk*,a|ftt» 
ana each other. The matter, hnwokMOpias 
never been properly investigated, Thysgitiii 
tains of tbe Ida-an are at a great dwtanoe 
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towards the interior. The Timn country pro- 
* dano a much greatei quantity of bird’s-nests 
■ than all other regions of the east. The whole 
coaotry is coveted with sago trees, which af¬ 
ford the chief subsistence to the inhabitants. 
The rivers are numerous, large and navigable.. 
Besides sago and bird's-neats, the chief pro-' 
ducti of the country are gold, wax, honey, 
efcjnes, rattaqs, sea-slug and a species of gulegs 
apd bexoar ; some say it also produces 
saltpetre. The -river Siboru, its northern 
boundary, Is said to have thirty chmpopgs on 
its banks, and about 1,000 people, and to pro-: 
duee about 40 peculs of ( kird’s-nests and 100 
of wax, besides sago, honey, canes, tattans, 
and mats. This river is large, but there are 
shoals at the entrance. Sambawng is a 
smaller river, which produces in its environs 
about 20 peculs of bird’s-nests. The rivet 
Lidong or Lihdong is large, and it* district 
populous, being estimated by the Solus to 
contain 10,000 inhabitants. It produces about 
26 peculs of bird’s-neats. The bay of Sala- 
wang or Sieatae produces about 100 peculs 
of black bird’s-nests. t 

a 

Bnlangau or Baiun van is a campong of 
some consequence, situated on a Isige rivet! 
hf that name. It was formerly subject to 1 
Passir, hut at pteaent it is said to have a 
chief of it«i own : it produces a great quantitj 
of gold and also earth oil. 

Barow or Barong is an independent state, 
governed by its own Sultan, and produres a 
great number of bird’s-nests and other Ttrun 
products, such as wax and sea-slugs. This 
country has a considerable tiade in cocoa-nuts 
With Tuali iu Celebes. The river is situated 
in the bottom of a deep bay. The Small state 
of Kuran is said to lie on the saute river as 
Barow. It is likewise goveined by a chief 
who assumes the title of Sultan, and who is 
frequently at enmity with the Sultan of Baiow, 
though the subjects of botli are chiefly Orang 
Tedong. About the year 1770, according to 
Forstet, while these two princes were at war, 
one of them called the Sulus to his assistance. 
The Sulus seized the opportunity of making 
both piineea prisoners, and after ravaging the 
country, carried them both toSulu, where thej 
were released on condition of becoming tri- 
bntary to Suln and oonfining their trade to 
that nation. Dalrymple asserts Barow to be 
in alliance with Salu, and Kuran as tributary 
to it. 


South of Barow lies Talisyat, an inconai 
derable campong ; beyond that a considerable 
place named Dumaring by Dalrympie, but by 
Radermaeker Danmiar, the datoo of which 
ha* the title of Baginua. To the south of this 
' Hep Bnqf&atL which is under a datoo Tam¬ 
il Beyond that, the riyer of Tapean- 
dt "or Tapedailao, the inhabitants of 
lave a bad reputation among eastern 



or as it is oouimonly denominated 
Lame, lie* considerably to tbe south of 
imuantt, an^between them ore a number of 


town* and villages, the, names of which are 
not generally known even to eastern traders. 
The town of Cut! is situated about 60 miles 
up the river of that name. TJke^rartev* and 
products of the country are nearly the same 
as at Borneo Propet. This town, which rose 
upon the decline of Passir, is chiefly inhabited 
by Bugii traders. The SttUft* resides 
considerably further up the river With a few 
Malays and a great number of Dayaks subject 
to him. According to Radermaeher the sul¬ 
tan of Ceti, iu 1780, was named Hageahmed. 

Aparkarang lies to the south of Coti, and is 
likewise under the authority of u Sultan, who, 
ip 1780, was named Saltan Thora. This place 
is at piesent so insignificant, that I have 
never been able to meet any trader, whether 
Native or European, that had ever heard of it. 
I believe, however, that it lies between tbe 
river Montu and the dangerous bay of Balik- 
papan, so named, because almost every boat 
that enters it is ovemet by tbe strength of the 
current. Between Balik-papan and Passir, 
formerly, in the time of Valentyn, lay a town 
inhabited by a veiy biave and leroeinus race 
of Davak, who made use of the most danger¬ 
ous poisoned arrows, and sumpit* oi blow¬ 
pipes, with which they on some occasions 
made such havoek, that their campong was 
termed “ the grave of slave catchers. ’ 

Pisoirmavhe considered ns a Bugis colony, 
founded by the state of Whjjo i it is situated 
about 45 miles up the rivei of that name, 
which has two fathoms water on the bat. The 
town consisted of about 300 houses on tbe 
north side, chiefly occupied by the Bugis, 
and the Sultan’s fort was on the Miuth side. 
About 30 yeais ago, it cniricd on a veiy con- 
sideinble traflie, but has since that time been 
greatly on the decline from intestine dissen- 
tions. The native products of the countiy 
aie gold, bird’s nests, wax and rattans, and 
almqst all the staples of Java find a icndv salo 
at Passir ; the Bugis withdrew to Pulu Laut, 
termed by the native* Lnutpuiu, where they 
have established a considerable town on the 
island inside of thestraits of Pulu Laut. The 
English sent the Brillanee to form a factory 
here in 1772, bnt some evil commotions 
caused the design to be abandoned. Both 
Passir and Coti were in anoient times con¬ 
quered by the MaeaRsers. They entered into 
alliance with the Dutch In 1686. 

» 

Simpstuahan, under a small chief who has 
the title of Pangeran, lies to the south-west 
of Passir. It is an inconsiderable town with 
few Inhabitants, with IHtle trade, and pioduo- 
iog only a few mats and bird's nests. Vnlen- 
tyn in bis time state* the oamponga between 
Passir and Pttlu Laut as follows: Passir 
Brava 16 miles from Passir, then comes Pa- 
matan, Apper Pamakan, Capas, Catappa and 
Camltb 

Pula Lant is about 40 miles in its greatest 
length and 20 iu breadth, and its principal 
inhabitantf at present are of Bugis extrac¬ 
tion T-Stngjpere Free Freu, 
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MODE OF EDUCATING THE NATIVES. • 


TO THB EDITOR OF THE CALCUTTA CHRISTIAN 
OBSERVER. 

My dear Sir,—I ain somewhat surprised and 
concerned to observe, from the last number of 
your Observer received here, that there is still 
one man left among your correspondent so 
far blinded as to uphold the Roman character 
as the best means by which the people of 
India are to be educated. My own opinion 
may be of little value, and I should nut have 
deemed it worth registering, were it not sup* 
ported by that of almost all the most intelli¬ 
gent well wishers of India, in this and other 
parts of the country, with whom I have the 
honor of being acquainted. It is that the 
Roman character can never become general or 
popular : that the attempt to introduce it 
will only tend to add to the variety of charac¬ 
ters in actual use, and proving futile, 
will still increase the already too great 
confusion. With ten thonsami teachers of 
the Roman character and a crore of rupees to 
boot, I still feel assured that the attempt to 
uproot the now universally used characters 
would utterly fail. How can we ever expect 
that the brahmans, the astronomers and as¬ 
trologers, rkjhs, diwans, sauk&rs, patois, pat- 
wins, and zamludais will abandon what the} 
have been used to from childhood and found 
sufficient for every purpose, or what they re¬ 
vere and believe to have eonie from heaven, 
fur characters that cannot express with the 
same precision the required sounds, and are 
tbcrefoie, in their estimation, inferior to their 
own? Shall we contemn the policy of the 
Emperor Nicholas, and stiil follow his exam¬ 
ple ? 1 fully admit the goodness of the motive, 
and also the value of the object aimed at: but 
we cannot hold ourselves excused, in making 
an attempt with our eyes open to eradicate 
the Hindi and other characters from a nation, 
whose bigotry and superstitious revererce for 
all ancient things we have hourly occasions 
of noticing, and for which wise and prudent 
men should make every allowance. 

Some progress has been made in teaching 
this character—but 1 ask to whom? In some 
places, totlie halt-starved children of Bundel- 
cuud emigrants, rescued from famine by pub¬ 
lic charity; in other places to the children of 
our sepoys at the stations, aud of our other 
dependents; but these are not the nation, or 
a fair specimen of the nation, and will never 
be included in the literary class of the people. 

I have fancied that Beta has begun to see 
the false step made by himself and his friends: 
that they are sensible of their error in . not 
having taken the sense of the native public 
upon the question, and consulted its wishes: 
and that they now allow that a scheme not 
snited to the tastfeand reasonable jnshes and 
prejudices of the people, and not commanding 


their concurrence and support, cannot pros¬ 
per, or be productive of any permament good. 
Iff am right in my suspicion, I hope we may 
soon see them candidly acknowledging their 
error and retracing their steps; such a course 
cannot but rcaound to their credit. It will, 
moreover, have the*fnrtber advantage of res¬ 
toring greater union amongst the friends of 
India, and in no work is this more required 
than in the important object of regenerating 
India. . . 

The idle scheme has been peculiarly grate¬ 
ful to men wholly ignorant of the native lan¬ 
guages and of the native character and preju¬ 
dices: but these are not the men that will 
ever effect much, or triumphantly establish in 
native estimation the vast superiority of Euro¬ 
pean science and European literature. 

With regard to the adoption of the English 
language as a means of educating the people 
of India, 1 cannot but regard this as an equal¬ 
ly irrational and impracticable scheme; as 
betraying a want of good philosophy, and of 
a sound knowledge of mankind and of the 
human mind, wholly unworthy of the high 
body whence it emanated. I strongly advo¬ 
cate the study of English for all who have 
time, talent, and foivme really to acquire it 
and to use it. But for the education of the 
body of the people, nothing—nothing but the 
vernaculais can ever b« generally useful. 
Both tiic people and their spiritual teachers 
must have abandoned their faith, before they 
will consent to abandon those books and the 
languages in which they conceive the road to 
salvation lies, and by which it must be recol¬ 
lected, they gain their bread. 

By confining our saukars to the irtudy of 
English, we should only be calling upon them 
to abandon their intercourse with aii their 
commercial correspondents in the cities of 
foreign states, 

No ? no, my dear Mr. Editor; neither the 
Hindi in the Roman character, nor the Eng¬ 
lish language, will ever enable their advo¬ 
cates, though they were one hundred-fold 
more numerous, and had one hundred-fold 
greater resources than they now have at com¬ 
mand, to eduefte the people. That work can 
be effected only through the aid of the lan- a 
guages and characters in actual use among 
the people. 

Some men have inveighed in fine speeches, 
and with all the fervor, and also with all the 
thoughtless inexperience of youth against the 
waste of time and flioney in piinting correct 
editions of the Persian, Arabic and Sanscrit 
classics. But though I admit that the labours 
of Dr. Wilson, Dr. Tytler and other lin¬ 
guists, were by no means directed to suffici¬ 
ently popular objects, still I must avow my 
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opinion that it it the super-eminent accom¬ 
plishment of these gentlemen, and of their 
predecessors and compeers, and their highly 
popular ‘ and admired labours, which have 
raised np for us a character for liberality and 
toleration, that is now shielding uh from the 
odium and other ill effects of the violent and 
oppressive and unpopular course recently 
adopted by the ruliug faction in tho Education 
Committee. With what genuine delight do 
the ministers and chiefs and wakilsofthis 
part of India dwell on the thorough acquain¬ 
tance shewn by the author of the works on 
Hindu and Muhammadan Law (who accom¬ 
panied.the late Governor General in his tour) 
with their language, laws and religion! With 
what admiration do the maulavis' and pan¬ 
dits who have served under or otherwise be- 
coino acquainted with Dr. Wilson, and whom 
I have met here and elsewhere, dwell upon 
the varied accomplishments and distinguished 
labours of that gentleman ! 

Still, as I have above observed, that gentle¬ 
man’s public labours, highly as I value them, 
do not meet my entire approbation. They 
might have been made much more useful to a 
much greater number. He had the talent 
and other means at command by which he 
might have given all that was valuable in 
the learned languages of India, in a popu¬ 
lar form, with the addition of such improve¬ 
ments and such new truths in morals and the 
abstract sciences, as had been established in 
- the West within the last few centuries. 

To illustrate the vast superiority of the ver¬ 
nacular languages as a means of conveying 
knowledge to the people, and the wisdom of 
availing ourselves of wliat is good and useful 
in their own system^, in order to recommend 
and support what further improvements and 
discoveries we have to give, I must inform yon, 
and through you your many readers, as to the 
result of the experiment made here. A woik 
written by Unkar Bhat in Hindi, and in the 
Hindi character, entitled “ An Elementary 
Treaties on Geography and Astronomy, in 
question and answer, being a comparison of 
the Pauranic and Siddhaulic systems of the 
world with that to Copernicus,” was recently 
received here. The a.ulhor after much patient 
inquiry and much deliberation and discus¬ 
sion, hall given up first the Paut&nic system 
for that of the Siddh&ots, and then that of the 
Siddh&nts for that of Copernicus. In writing 
liis scientific dialogues, he gives all the doubts 
which had presented themselves to himself, 
lie answers them by such arguments and by- 
quoting such authorities as had carried con¬ 
viction to his own mind. Weil acquainted 
with this subject and with all the notions and 
false impressions to bo removed, he addresses 
liiuiself to his task in a mode which no Euro¬ 
pean gentleman could do. He puts forth a 
work idiomatically writtey with all the soieo- 
tide terms in use amongst the joshis of India, 
and in every respect exactly adapted to the 
tastes and state of knowledge among the 
people. 

Maik the result. As I had many more co¬ 
pies than were required'for the school, I au¬ 


thorized the sale of 100 of then. In less than 
five days they were, every one, sold, and tho 
demand for more reported to be still urgent! 
Brahmans, joshis, banyas, patwaris, inutasad- 
dis and thakurs, ail shewed themselves equal¬ 
ly anxious to possess themselves of the learned 
Bhatjee Maharaja's work. Though full of 
typographical errors, which equally disap¬ 
pointed the author and the purchasers, still 
nothing can exceed the popularity of his lit¬ 
tle book. The teachers of the school and the 
scholars all wanted copies of this woik to send 
to their friends ; whilst other works on the 
same subject, had few or no recommendations 
for them. They said that the Bhatjeo's work 
was the only one that their ignorant friends 
would be able to understand. It contained 
arguments, proofs and quotations, they said, 
that no josh! or even brahman could gainsay. 

A similar but a much superior and a much 
more learned work by Soobajce Bappooon the 
same subject, was lately printed at Bombay. 
He brings all the weight of his great teaming 
to the support of the many valuable truths, 
and the exposure of all the vulgar errors con¬ 
nected with liis subject. lie derides the foliyr 
of astrological predictions, of belief in lucky 
and unlucky days: he advocates the advan¬ 
tages of travel: he points out the advantages 
of commerce in linking men of all countries 
in the firm bonds of an interested connexion 
and friendship. The work is written in Mar- 
batta, but with a liberal use of ail the San¬ 
skrit writers, moral as well as astronomical, 
who have advocated any truth under dismis¬ 
sion. Here the work has not had an extensive 
sale—it was not expected, the families of Mar- 
hattas here being but few. But it has arrested 
in a most sigual manner the attention of 
the learned Marhatta Pandits and Shustris of 
Oujain, Sagar, Bhilsa and elsewhere. Krish¬ 
na Rao, the superintendent of the schools at 
Sagar, was quite delighted, hut no less sur¬ 
prised than delighted, at finding that a system 
which his English studies and predilections 
had disposed him to regard as true, coaid be 
so well and so admirably supported by their 
own learned authors. The joshis of the place 
highly approved of the work: u learned sbas- 
tri was not convinced. One of the best lin¬ 
guists in Bombay, well acquainted with the 
people, their literature and wishes, in a letter 
recently received from him, observes—‘ Your 
book has caused much interest here—I mean 
that of Soob^ee Bappoo: it has heqn sent to 
all the jagirdars, and the diwan of Angria 
speaks highly of it: the quotations are much 
admired. One of the shastiisof the Hindu 
College (at Poona) is, I am told, going to pub¬ 
lish a reply to it, making out that the^rth is 
fiat, and shewing that the authorities have 
been perverted.” 

Here you have proof of what may be effect¬ 
ed by addressing your doctrines in a language, 
style and form adapted to native taste. These 
works a^e gradually finding their way, and 
will soon find their way into the hands of ail 
who can r t pad, of all the learned in Malwa and 
the Deckafi. They are undAstood as they are 
read. They will carry conviction, or raise a 
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spirit of discussion and inquiry that will tend 
to elicit the troth. Now, 1 ask of yon, when 
will an equal effect ever he produced by 
means of any English books? how can the 
same number of new facts and new ideas ever 
be conveyed in the English language or the 
Roman character to a whole people, at so 
small a cost—nay, at no expense at all I 

Let the friends of English Education not be 
deceived by the interested reports of those 
men now hired to teach our language, who, 
afraid of losing their bread, will vaunt the 
success of their anti-national and suspected 
labours. Let them take a common-sense view 
of the case, take the opinion of the native 
public, of the Reformer , of Jt'NiUs, of the 
Friend of India (who seems to me to represent 
the public feeling most truly on this subject,) 
and, acknowledging their error, join with 
those learned and wise friends of the people 
in giving to them all the knowledge of Europe 
in a popular shape, and further recommended 
to their adoption by all the arguments, proofs 
and authoiities afforded by the best native 
classical writers. 

The present system—(how strange that it 
should have originated with one whose love 
for the people ever led him in every other 
question to uphold what was popular and na¬ 
tional !)—is neither popular nor national. 
It not only does not command the votes and 
support of the people, hut in its operation is 
working a vast deal of collateral mischief. 
Tbc very zeal and talent and assiduity and 
cost, with which the study of English is forced 
on the people, have only magnified our future 
difficulties in imparting it. An ulterior ob¬ 
ject is suspected, and the real leaders of the 
people hold aloof. The zeal of thoso natives 
and students who support the new systems is 
ceitainly well sustained by the promise of ser¬ 
vice and the like; but it will not do. The 
time has not yet come. If you want proof ol 
what I say, let me call your attention to the 
Muhammadan petition, which, I observe, 
is supported by the almost unparalleled 
number of 18,171 signatures. If the 
Komanizcrs and the Education Committee, 
can observe in this no sign of the limes, no 
manifestation of the real wishes of the people, 
then God only knows how it will ever be made 
manifest to them. Let them shut their eyes 
and stop their ears. ' But the Right Honorable 
the Governor-General in Council to whom the 
petition fh addressed will, I fervently pray, 
manifest neither equal blindness nor equal 
deafness. May wisdom guide his steps! is the 
prayer, Mr. Editor, of your well-wisher, 

MuMp, August, 1836. L. W. 

The questions discussed in the preceding 
paper are both of great importance and de¬ 
mand the best attention of our readers. They 
are particularly deserving of full examina¬ 
tion, now that national education, &s we hope, 
is about to be seriously prosecuted by the Su¬ 
preme Government. Our pages are now, as 
they have ever been, fully open to capers on 
beta sides of the question.—E d.] • 

Christian Observer, for October, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE BENGAL HURXARU AND 
CHRONICLE. 

Sir,—I have read L- W.’s lively attack upon 
what I think, we may now call the prevailing 
system of native education, and upon the use 
of the Roman letters as applied to the Eastern 
languages. 

The question regarding the Roman charac¬ 
ter is contained within a very small compass. 
The facility frith which this character may be 
written quickly* yet legibly ; the distinctness 
of the printed character; its capability of 
compression; its admitting of the freest use 
of italics, stops, marks of interrogation and 
admiration, and other guides to the reader; 
its superior cheapness, arising froip the com¬ 
pactness of the type and the consequent di¬ 
minished expenditure of paper and of tho 
other materials of printing, are advantages 
which need not be dwelt on, because they aie 
now seldom denied. Neither can any body 
fail to observe the national benefit which 
must arise, in the present incipient state of 
native literature, from all the languages of 
India being expressed by one common cha¬ 
racter, and that character the same which is 
used to express the literature cf the most en¬ 
lightened nations in other parts of the world. 
“ If all the Indian dialects were presented 
in the same English character, it would be 
seen and felt that the natives are not divided 
into so many sections of foreigners to each 
other, that they have all fundamentally, tho 
same language, and that without much dif¬ 
ficulty, a community %f interest and a bene¬ 
ficial reciprocation of tbcfffght, might be ef¬ 
fected to an extent at present unknown, 
and, from the repulsive ’aspect of so many 
written characters, deemed utterly impracti¬ 
cable r 

The question is, therefore, merely one of ex¬ 
periment. The advantages are obvious, but 
are they attainable in practice? This is the 
point at issue, and it is one which can onijr 
be decided by actual trial. If, in makfng tho 
trial, the advocates of the plan used any un¬ 
fair means, L. W. might in that case justly 
complain. But what is the fact ? The Edu¬ 
cation Committee has newer yet interfered in 
the matter. The School Book Society has 
only lately printed one interlinear translation 
in the Roman character, after its popularity 
had been proved by the rapid sale of a previ¬ 
ous edition. The way in which the experi¬ 
ment has been tried, has been this. Private 
individuals be/fan to print books from motives 
of benevolence, and others followed their ex¬ 
ample as a matter of speculation. They print* 
and the people purchase or receive the hooks 
in gifts. I ask, what ground of complaint 
L. W. has cither with one or the other? If 
the public think these books cheaper and bet¬ 
ter than others, whjwshould they not be al¬ 
lowed to have them ? No degree of clamour 
will deter those who have commenced thn 
work, from carrying it to the end. They look 
only to the decision of the public. Three pres¬ 
ses are now employed in preparing Diction¬ 
aries, Grammars add reading books. The 

i 2 
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prospect is more favourable than ever. Tbe 
vernacular language has been adopted in all 
the Revenue offices in the Upper Provinces, 
and exactly thersame causes which led to the 
Persian letters being applied to that language, 
nay now be expected to introduce the general 
use of the Roman letters. Persian was the 
language of education, and the' vernacular 
language, therefore, naturally came to be ex- 

1 tressed in the Persian character. Now Eng- 
ish has taken the' place of Persia* as the lan¬ 
guage of education, and then; seems to he no 
reason to doubt that it will produce correspon¬ 
ding effects on the popular language. Boys 
who have become familiarised to the use of 
the English letters, will not willingly have re¬ 
course either to the N&gari or Persian, to say 
nothing of the intrinsic inferiority of those 
characters, and to the loss of time which most 
ensue from the use of three separate alpha¬ 
bets, while one is sufficient. Viewed with re¬ 
ference to a whole nation in all its genera¬ 
tions, such a waste of time and labour be¬ 
comes worth consideration. 

I heartily concur in the sentiments of res¬ 
pect which L. W. expresses for the oriental 
attainments of the gentlemen named by him, 
as well as in his regret that they have not been 
applied to more popular objects. 1 highly 
approve of correct editions of the Sanskrit 
and Arabic classics being published. What I 
object to, is that they should be published by 
the Committee of Public Instruction, and be 
made tbe staple of native education. 

L. W. next inveighs against the English lan¬ 
guage as a mediuowjf Indian education, and 
recommends in preference some elementary 
controversial treatises in the native languages 
which have been lately published. It is need¬ 
less now to prove what has been already fully 
demonstrated both by argument and expe¬ 
rience. A vernacular literature can be creaied 
only by slow degrees, hot a nation may imme¬ 
diately avail iisdf of the existing literature 
of other countries which are in a more advanced 
state of improvement ; and in this way 
their knowledge is increased, their taste im¬ 
proved, and the materials are collected for tlie 
formation of a national literature. This is the 

{ irocess which has been gone through in every 
nstance in which any very decided change for 
the better has taken place from without. The 
Xtomaos read the Grecian letters, and adopted 
Grecian models of taste. The Roman provincials 
eqnivhfed'ihe Roman literature, and became 
equal to their roasters. The modern nations 
or Europe did tbe same, omit they had raised 
on this foundation aiilerature for themselves. 
Two hundred years ago even ladies studied 
Latin, because they had then no books worth 
reading in their own languages; but in the 
present advanced state of onr literature, the 
study of the dead languages is confined to 
those who have leisure and inclination to add 
a knowledge of them to their other acquire¬ 
ments. The Russian empire is at the present 
day a striking example of the process of na¬ 
tional regeneration of which 1 am speaking. 
French, English and German are extensively 
taught there, and tbe a edueated communicate 


to their own countrymen, in-their own langu¬ 
age, the superior knowledge which they them¬ 
selves acquire through these foreign media. 
What the Russians are doiqg in tbe north, we 
ate doing in the south of Asia. India is*gra- 
dually becoming leavened by the introduction 
of European knowledge, and the lower classes 
are taught in their own, what the higher have 
learned in the English language. The Eng- 
lisji and the vernacular literatures are con¬ 
nected together as a river is with its fountain, 
as a tree is with its fruit. The one will be the 
result of the other. Those who discourage 
the study of English in order to encourage the 
vernacular literature, are manifestly labour¬ 
ing to defeat their own object. 

I most highly approve of the elementary 
treatises in the vernacular language to which 
L. W. refers—so highly, that I have myself 
aided in the publication of some of them. I 
am also willing to admit, that in the distant 
province which is the scene of his labours, he 
could not at present adopt any more effectual 
mode of promoting a spirit of inquiry and 
raising European learning in general estima¬ 
tion. All I object to,is his quarrelling with us 
for adapting more effectual means of instruc¬ 
tion than such treatises as these afford, in parts 
of the country where the preparatory, process 
lias been already gone through, and the peo¬ 
ple arc actually greedy for European learning. 
L. W. is so enamoured of his own plan, that 
he cannot imagine that it is not equally appli¬ 
cable to every part of India. If he reflects, 
however, he must perceive, that nobody can 
be expected to follow a round-about path 
any longer than while the direct road is not 
open to him. Where would bo the wisdom of 
entering inio controversial discussions to dis¬ 
prove the Fauranic system of astronomy, with 
persons who are ready to admit the truth of 
the Copernican system, and are anxiously 
seeking to he instructed in it! How can we 
confine our youth to such meagre information 
as treatises in the native languages contain, 
while they are ready to pursue the study of 
the sciences to the full extent to which they 
are developed in English books? I lately saw 
a crowd of students waiting for admission into 
the Hooghly College, many of whom had al¬ 
ready some acquaintance with English. How 
surprised and disappointed they would have 
been, if, instead of being enabled to enter on 
a course of English reading, they bad been 
told that they must content themselves with 
such crumbs of science as have fallen upon 
the native languages, and must begin by hear¬ 
ing lectures on the inconsistencies which exist 
between the Purans and the Siddants^teitlier 
of which they have ever studied or cqQBg the 
leastabontll Our business is to teach, and 
not to dispute ; and as the youth of our own 
provinces are willing to learn all we choose 
to communicate to them, it is open to us to 
take the most effectual available means of 
teaching them. Tbe vernacular language 
may become sufficient for tbe purposes of libe¬ 
ral education a century hence, but it certainly 
is not so ndw.. At least tbe two next genera¬ 
tions of the upper and middle classes must 
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be educated by mean* of foreign languages, 
and it is to be hoped that from among them 
numerous authors will arise, to enrich their 
national language with works in every de¬ 
partment of literature and science. L. W.’s 
plan of treating the study of English as au ob¬ 
ject of very secondary importance, would put 
back the progress of improvement many years. 
It would be equivalent to driving our youth 
away from the fountain, and telling them to 
content themselves with what they can collect 
from a scanty streamlet. I, for one, will al¬ 
ways lift up my voice against this course. My 
desire is, that they should not only study to 
the full our medicine, our mathematics and 
•ur natural philosophy, but thnt they should 
also imbibe the spirit of our works of taste, 
imagination, history and morals, until they 
have a Shakespcar, a Ilume, a Milton of their 
own. 

L. W. recommends us not to be deceived 
by the interested reports of the English mas¬ 
ters. If he intends this advice for the Edu¬ 
cation Committee, it is sufficient to explain 
that the repons of the masters are always com¬ 
mented on by the Local Committees, which 
include all the principal European officers, 
and in many cases, some of the leading native 
gentlcrnqp at each station. lie also advises 
us to be guided by the Reformer, the Friend 
of India, and Junius. I have a sincere lea¬ 
ped for all these authorities, and am happy 
to bo able to say that I entirely agree with 
the Friend of India and the Reformer. They 
both advocate the teaching of English con¬ 
jointly with the vernacular languages;—the 
English to those who have leisure to cultivate 
it to good puiposc, and the vernacular langu¬ 
ages to all, high and low, rich and poor: 
and so dq^. They also advocate tiie encour¬ 
agement of every well-directed effort towards 
the construction of a vernacular literature ; 
and so do 1, With Junius, however, I only 
half agree. I agree with him as far as he re¬ 
commends the encouragement of the verna¬ 
cular literature, but I rannot agree with him 
in discouraging English literature. Tt appears 
to me that those who receive a liberal educa¬ 
tion through the medium of English, should J 
also be taught to compose with ease a*', cor¬ 
rectness in their own language, v '.iile every 
possible exertion should be nia^ to prepare 
good books in the vernacular languages for 
the use of the body of the people, u. wham, of 
course, English is not accessible. 

L. W. next urges thnt tbe prevailing system 
of education is “ neither popular nor nati¬ 
onal,” that it “ does not command the votes 
and Httport of tbe people,” although “ well 
susuMhI by the promise of service and the 
like;” and he recommends that we‘should 
“ take the opinion of the native public” on the 
subject. In replying to this, tbe first thing 
ltd be determined is, what is meant by tbe 
Berms “ popular and national.” There was a 
Sime when Sanskrit itself was introduced by 
m, race of conquerors, as is proved by the in¬ 
congruity of that language with the languages 
of the south of India and of mao/ hilly tracts 


l in other quarters j yet Sanskrit is now incor¬ 
porated in a greater or less degree with evt^ry 
Indian language. In much later times Ara¬ 
bic and Persian were extrerqpJy unpopular 
and anti-national, and they were introduced 
in a way which we should be sorry to see imi¬ 
tated: yet they also are studied by gieat 
numbers in every part of India, and have 
become to a great degree transfused into tbe 
vernacular dialects. In the same way Eng¬ 
lish learning and English literature, wbioh 
have hitherto been neither popular nor nati¬ 
onal, are daily *becoming so in proportion as 
they are adopted by Jhe people. To say that 
nothing ought to be admitted which is not 
national, that is, which does not already form 
part of the national stock, is the same thing 
as to say that there shall be no new acquisi¬ 
tion, that there shall be no improvement. Na¬ 
tions, like individuals, can only enlarge their 
knowledge by adding to that which they pos¬ 
sess, and the additions which are made from 
time to time, although at first unnational, be¬ 
come national by being generally adopted, 
L. W. would stare at any body who should 
say to him, on his taking up a new book, 

“ Put down that book: you do not know it; 
therefore, you must not read it." Yet this is 
pieeiscly what he is himself doing, when he 
is writing declamations to discourage tbe 
teaching of English, because it is not 
national. 

• The course which I|, W. describes himself 
as pursuing towards the natives of his part 
of the country, is juri as unnational as that 
which is followed by thp Education Com¬ 
mittee. What, indeed, can be more contrary 
to national prejudices and habits of thinking, 
than hooks which are wrftten for the express 
purpose of controverting the authority of the 
shastras!! Yet the natives seem to be no 
more oHooded with his attacks upon the shas¬ 
tras, than they are with the English instruc¬ 
tion which the Education Committee give with¬ 
out any reference to those sacred books. It is 
clear, therefore, that notwithstanding. W.’s 
love for~hationality, he is acting, like our¬ 
selves, in some degree on a different rule. If 
wc diet not, we might as well throw up tbe 
pursuit at once. By confining ourselves to 
leaching what is strictly national, we should 
tiave to teach many egregious errors, and 
should be debarred from all referrence to the 
rast acquisitions which have been made since 
the Europeans passed the Hindus and Mu¬ 
hammadans in the race of knowledge. But 
if we lay it <k>wn as our rule only to teach 
what the natives are willing to make national, 
viz., what they wilt freely learn, we shall be * 
able by degrees to teach them all we know 
ourselves, without any risk of offending their* 
prejudices. This is the course which we have 
always pursued. We have “taken the opi¬ 
nion of the native public on the subject.” w* 
find that our plan does “command the votes 
and support of the people,” without any “ pre¬ 
mise of service;” and that English learning, 
as taught by the system which we recommend, 
is popular, and is quickly becoming national. 
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The School-Book Society’! operations fur¬ 
nish perhaps the best existing test of the real 
state of publio feeling, in regard to the dif¬ 
ferent systems, of learning which are now 
simultaneously cultivated in India. Their 
books are sold to any body who chooses to 
purchase them, and the proportions, in which 
they are disposed of, show the relative demand 
which exists for the different kinds of learning. 
The statement of the sales which have been 
made during the-last two year\ extracted 
from the Society’s recently published Re¬ 
port, is as follows: 

English. • . 31,640 books. 

Anglo-Asiatic,. 4,526 „ 

Beng&li,. 5,754 „ 

Hindni,. 4,171 „ 

Hindust&ni,. 3,384 „ 

Uriya. 834 „ 

Persian,. 1,454 „ 

Arabic. 36 „ 

Sanskrit. 16 „ 

This statement speaks for itself, and when 

we add to the above, the numerous English 
books said by the Editors of the Fritnd of 
India to be sold by their establishment and 
others, and contrast with this the very limited 
demand of which they complain for works in 
the Native languages, we see distinctly the 
direction of native feeling as it regards iho 
purchase of books. To this we may add, 
that for some time past upwards of 3,000 youths 
have been receiving an English educa¬ 
tion in Calcutta alone, and that the taste 
' for learning English there is daily on the in¬ 
crease. L. W. will probably reply, that Cal¬ 
cutta is not India, add that although one city 
may have become denationalized, the rest 
of India retains its primitive character. But 
Calcutta is the capital, and the capital must 
sooner or later make its influence felt through 
the whole country. One set after another of 
well educated youths, turned out from the Cal¬ 
cutta schools, must gradually leaven the ad¬ 
joining provinces; to say nothing of the effect 
which m/ist be produced upon casual visitors, 
and even upon those who only hear of it 
from report, by the example of what is going 
on. What has lately taken place at Hooghly 
is an instance in point. On the College 
there being opened, English students flocked 
to it in such numbers as to render the organi¬ 
sation of them into classes a matter of difficul¬ 
ty. There arc now abdbt 1,400 boys learning 
English only, about 200 learning Arabic and 
•Persian only, and upwards of a hundred who 
are learning both English and Aeabic or Per¬ 
sian. Notwithstanding this unprecedented 
concourse, the applications for English in¬ 
struction are still extremely numerous; and 
there seems to be no limit to the number of 
scholars,,except the number of masters whom 
the Etiolation Committee is able to provide. 
In tf$' ,, fiwsia way, at Dacca there are 150 stu¬ 
dents, and it is stated that Ibis number would 
fe%ti$eubled if there were masters enough ; 
aim lately at Agra, when additional means of 
English instruction were provided, the num¬ 
ber rose immediately to upwards of 200. 
These are mentioned merely as instances. 


In the numerous seminaries under the Edu¬ 
cation Committee, there is no want of scholars. 
The difficulty is to provide masters enough to 
teach the numbers who are anxious to receive 
instruction. If this is not sufficient proof 
that the popular taste is favorable to English 
studies, I do not know what can be consider¬ 
ed as such. It is preposterous to suppose 
that such multitudes can have been induced 
to Hook to our schools by promises of service. 
Of the 1,400 youths, who presentod themselves 
for admission at the opening of the Hoogly 
College, perhaps not one in a hundred was 
known to European gentlemen who had patro¬ 
nage at their disposal; not one was known 
to those whom L. W. considers the principal 
advocates of this system of education. No 
doubt, the boys who learn English regard their 
education as an important means of forward¬ 
ing their future prospects; but so do those 
who learn Arabic, and Sanskrit, and Latin, 
and Greek, and every other language. I be¬ 
lieve, however, that at the present period in 
India, those who learn English have a more 
reasonable ground for their expectation of 
success in life than those who learn any other 
language, in the Revenue offices in the Up¬ 
per Provinces, the monopoly of Persian has 
been abolished, and the vernacular language 
has actually been adopted as the language of 
business. The same must soon take place in 
every other department of Government in 
every part of the British territories, and then 
how will the case stand ? Every body who 
applies for employment will probably be able 
to read and write his own language nearly 
equally well, and the choice will be deter¬ 
mined by the degree of general cultivation 
whicli the candidates possess. By no much, 
therefore, as the English language affords 
the means of obtaining a better education than 
any other language does, which is at present 
studied in India, in that degree will the 
young men whu have received a good English 
education have an advantage over all others. 

The last topic to which L. W. refers is the 
Muhammadan petition. 

The prayer of that petition is, that the sti¬ 
pends which used to be given at the Persian 
and Aruoic Colleges, but which were prospec - 
lively abolished by the decision of Lord W. 
Bentinck, confirmed by that of Sir G. Met¬ 
calfe, should be restored. This is a separate 
question, which will, no doubt, be decided af¬ 
ter a full consideration of all the*reasons 
which ean be urged on both sides. The ob¬ 
jections to stipends are, that to pay students 
as well as teachers, will be the same thing as 
diminishing the scanty fund which ha^een 
assigned to education by about one hal^Not 
only art multitudes anxious to learn without 
fee or reward, but many are willing to con¬ 
tribute something themselves towards the ex¬ 
pense*. The great demand is for masters. If 
.we have only masters enough, we ean have 


* 368 Stiidelitl of the Hindu College pay from Are to 

eeven rupee* pemneutem each, for their tuition, and thoee who can 
niTonl it will probably aoon bo required to pay aomething at all tin 
Inatltutlon* under the General Committee. 
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any number of students. There is, therefore, 
no necessity whatever for paying students to 
learn, while to do so would cripple our re¬ 
sources in the most essential point. But in¬ 
dependent of the cost, the principle of the 
stipendiary system is radically bad. The busi¬ 
ness of an Education Committee is to have 
those taught who are anxious to learn; not to 
crowd their lecture rooms with nominal stu¬ 
dents, but real paupers, who may come eager 
to obtain food, not for the mind, but for the 
body. So long as we offer instruction only, 
we may be sure that we shall have none but 
willing students; but if we offer money in ad¬ 
dition to instruction, it becomes impossible to 
say for the sake of which they attend. Even 
boys who come with a desire to acquit them¬ 
selves well, fall in with the general tone. 
These bounties on learning are the worst of 
bounties. They have this evil in common 
with bounties on trade, that they draw to a 
particular line a greater quantity of exertion 
than that line would, without artificiil en¬ 
couragement, attract, or than the state of so¬ 
ciety requires. They have also, when given 
in the form in which they arc given both in 
the English Universities and in the Indian 
Colleges, this additional evil—that they para¬ 
lyse exertion. A person who does not want 
to learn a particular language or science, is 
tempted to commence the study by the sti¬ 
pend. As soon as he has got the stipend, he 
has no motive for zealously prosecuting the 
study. Sluggishness, mediocrity, absence of 
spirited exertion, resistance to all improve¬ 
ment, are the natural growth of this system. 
It is also of great importance in a country 
like this, that the Government should have a 
real test of the wishes of its subjects in re¬ 
gard to the kind of education given. As long 
as stipends were allowed, students would, of 
course, have beeu forthcoming; but now the 
people may decide for themselves. Every 
facility is given, but no bribes, not even any 
“ offers of service and if a larger number 
avail themselves of one kind of instruction 
than of another, we may be assured that it can 
be only owing to such being the bent of the 
public mind. If it were uotfor this, inferior 
modes might be persevered in from generation 
to generation, which, with an appearance of 
popularity, would really be only the result of 
the factitious support afforded them by the Go¬ 
vernment. However, we by no means pretend 
to dogmatise on this question, and if a plan can 
bedevisetl which will preserve any good there 
may be in stipends, without their attendant 
evils, we shall he happy to see it adopted. A 
liberal distribution of pecuniary rewards 
woui<U)erhaps answer the purpose. 

CalatUa, October 4, 1836. C, E. T. 


TO THE EDITOR Or THIS BRNOAL HURKARU AND 
CHRONICLE. 

Sir,—In regard to the question whether we 
should endeavour to instruct the natives 
through the English language or their own, it 
seems tome thattbe subject is frequently per¬ 
plexed by an erroneous assumption that the 


native language and native literature must 
necessarily be arrayed on one and the same 
side of the questioq. 

On the question referred to, I*beg to offer mjr 
humble opinion, that the native languages 
should be the medium of instruction; but I am 
at the same time very averse to the encourage¬ 
ment of native literature beyond what will 
serve for the transference of European know¬ 
ledge and ideas, and it seems to me that such 
transference would be best promoted by the 
adaptation* an<j translation into common lan¬ 
guage Of some well selected books, and that 
three thousand rupees expended in the pre¬ 
paration and circulation of such books, would 
more promote right knowledge and ideas, than 
all that is expended in Persian, Arabic and 
Sanscrit literature, and in promoting what 
must at beat be a spiritless >aud blundering 
knowledge of the English language. 

In interposing English, we interpose a for¬ 
midable barrier to the diffusion of knowledge; 
lor many years must be lost in acquiring what 
is called a fair knowledge of the language : 
and even after a whole life of study, not One 
native in a thousand acquires a full appre¬ 
hension of the language : imperfect scholars 
in the language would frequently be false 
conductors of.acquirement; while the narrow 
and circuitous stream of knowledge, would 
become still more narrow from the loss of their 
contributions who were discouraged by phra¬ 
seological and other difficulties of the language, 
and who would study the language in the Spi¬ 
rit of pedantry, and who thus would neither 
learn nor impart tli acknowledge which the 
language includes. Mdeh' would thus be 
corrupted and intercepted in its way through 
the English medium ; wifereas by the circu¬ 
lation of books in the native language, a full 
and pure stream might at once be supplied. 

To illustrate the inaptitude of natives as 
disseminators of knowledge through the Eng¬ 
lish language, I may mention that the well paid 
College of Moonshees at Madras have not, in 
nearly thirty years, produced a single trans¬ 
lation or other work ovinuing the required 
aptitude ; and I venture to add, that it has 
not produced one individual who could trans¬ 
late any thing more than mere narrative or 
naked statement with tolerable accuracy—not 
one who could translate a page of Adam 
Smith with less than four essential errors. 

The idea of naturalizing the English lan¬ 
guage in India has, I believe, now been uni¬ 
versally abandoned—that of naturalizing the 
English written character does not seem quite 
so unfeasible ; but the most feasible measure * 
of this kind which suggests itself to me, is 
that of establishing our own arithmetical sym- • 
hols throughout India: this might be done 
by a simple order from Government; and 
much trouble anterior,' and also much ne¬ 
cessity for keeping Brahminy accountants, 


* Thla l* a moat eaaentlal port of the proceas, and ahoali oon- 
alat in atriking out all pnaaogea, simile nod epithet!, which ar» 
not euily rendered intelligible to nativea. 
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and mueh risk of embeszlement, would be future annual reportt may be printed for gene- 
obviated by the measure. rai information, we are not disposed to regard 

It altogether seems to me, that we are begin- tbe P a8t witb severity. “ The success ofany 
ning at the wrong end in our attempts to dif- P* an of national education, they observe, 
fuse knowledge: that we are (as it were) “ ossentially depends on the possession of the 
bestowiug trouble and money on the higher P ub “ c confidence by the conductors of it, and 
and more ornamental architecture of the tern- ?" tho existence of suob a degree of know- 
pie of knowledge, which would be better etn- ®f tbe subject on the part of wealthy 

ployed in fixing and extending its founda- a " d influential members of the community as 
tions, by establishing primary education over will*»»ootoseourothoirintelligoiitoo-opera- 
tbe laud, which would ensure a more general l, on; neither of which objects, it is obvious, 
reception of sucli knowledge as we may circu- scoured unless we are permitted periodi- 

late by means of books translated and adapted cal, J p *® make iknown the general results of our 
in the manner I have suggested; and, indeed, proceedings. _ These sentiments reflect honor 
I doubt that any exotic knowledge will take an tbe Committee, and the Government also 
deep and general root till the soil shall have des « rves credit for its ready acquiescence, 
been thus prepared : whereas, if the lowest We have so often stated our general con- 
classes were instructed to read and write, the eurrenoe with the views of the Education 
mere love of distinction would stimulate those Committee, that it is unnecessay now to enter 
above them to higher knowledge, and I would i into much detail. The Committee appear to 
also remark that a little goes much further'have bestowed much care and attention in 
in promoting primary education than in ad- j perfecting their system, and it is gratifying 
vancing the former, we indirectly, by the love to observe, that the most complete union of 
of distinction, promote the latter, while the sentiment exists between them and the Go- 
converse of this does not take place. vernment. The following is the Resolution 

Furthermore, I think, we should consider ^ rcc0rde< ? bjr tl,e Su P reu,e G °- 

the immense practical and immediate benefit ’eminent on their report 

involved in a generally diff used ability to read “ The Governor-General in Council, having read and 
andwrite; for mueh oppression, fraud and duly considered the papers referred to, expresses his un¬ 
litigation at present arise from so many sign- qualified approbation of the industry and ability with 
ing what they cannot read, and from the .the Committee have applied themselves to the 
facility of forging or successfully denying a e * et ution of their tiust, and his satisfaction at the exten- 

rnark when it stands for a regular signature. fl ,°" . ® h ba * K lvea instruction in India, 

. at the intention of the committee to continue the cncou- 

Silt it is Dot SO much means US motives that rajreincnt which had previously been afforded as well to 
are required for the extension of primary the Vernacular as to tlm English languages, and at the 
education; for uniter a system which enables readiness which is evinced by all classes of the community 
one to teach five hundred, nearly as easily as t0 “vail themselves of the advantages of Education.” 
be could teach one, means can scarcely be «r„ „ _ ... 

wantinu • and as to the motives these mLl.t , W ® ’ery Rl» d to see that the Committee 
J? if »?„ aL . AI e *{.iV f**; “Jfi'J has brongl.t to the notice of Government the 


be presented by declaring the ability to read 


and write a condition of serving the Govern- feriVaMe friend. „7 T ? " 

ment even in the lowest canacities and l.v fatl K abl ° fnends of native education with 

those who can read and write ; and if the Sm T S '?■ W" 

municipal institutions of the provinces arc, “'ll*? L int Kr.iHS 

ever to be popularized instead of continuing! present advanced state of native intelierilml 
on the present hereditary irresponsible and i ‘ectual 

stationary system, a powerful motive might U, most also he admitted «h t beaebt » 

be held out hv makimr the al.ilitv tn rend n,.d IU lnu8t a,8 ° bc adin,t ted tb »* Mr. Hare, whose 

Tours, garding him are as follow 

A CIVIL SERVANT. “ With reference to what Mr. Sutherland has said 
——- regarding Mr. Hare, we think it right to call the par- 

[from THE BENGAL HURKARU A$D CHRONICLE. 1 ticu, “ at,ention of Government to the merits of this be- 

„ r . . , J nevolent individual. Of ail those who now take an in- 

We have been furnished with a copy of the terest in the cause of Native Education, Mr. Haro 
report oi the General Committee of Public was, we believe, the first in the field. His exertions essen- 
, Instruction for last year, the introductory part dally contributed to induce the Native inhabitants of 
of which, containing an outline of the system tll « capital to cultivate the English language, not as they 
on which the Committee acts, will be found had before done, to the slight extent necessary to carry 
in ' another page. Several years have on business with Europeans, but at the most convenient 
etftpsed since any repefrt has been pub- ® h ? nnel through which access was to be obtained to the 
Jdabed by the Committee, but as thev n f the West. He assisted in the formation of 

fcatsavsKs 

we Government that not only this, bat all their his time. He is constantly present as the encourager 
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of the timid, bf the uninformed, the affection- 

ate reprover of the idle or had. Dispute* among the 
Student* are generally referred to him, and he is often 
called in as the mediator between parent and child- In 
these and in other ways, the cause of Native Education is 
much indebted to Mr Hare for it* present advanced 
state, and we therefore think that he is entitled to some 
recompense from the public. We trust that your Lord- 
ship in Council will take the subject into serious consi¬ 
deration, not only out of regard to Mr. Haro's claims, 
but also with a view to mark the light in which efforts 
like his for the intellectual and moral improvement of the 
people, are considered by the Government of India. 
There is no fear of establishing an inconvenient precedent. 
Few will be found, like Mr. Hare, to bestow years of 
unremitting labor upon this object, noble and interesting 
as i{is, without any expectation of reward except what is 
to be derived from the gratification of benevolent feeling.” 

The Government in reply enquire what kind 
of public acknowledgement the Committee 
wish to see made to Mr. Hare, and we may 
therefore hope that it is intended to confer a 
reward on him suited to his circumstances and 
to the nature of bis services. 

We take this opportunity of calling atten¬ 
tion to an ingenious letter which will be found 
in our columns signed A Civil Servant. We 
cannot, however, say that we agree with him. 
In every age and country, the progress of 
knowledge lias been downwards, from the'up¬ 
per to the lower classes, and it is obvious that 
it must always be so. Those who are above 
the pressue of immediate want, have alone 
leisure to complete their education, to conti¬ 
nue the cultivation of their minds in after 
life, to place on record, by publications of va¬ 
rious kinds, the knowledge which they have 
so acquired. They have alone the wealth 
and influence necessary to organise the means 
of general enlightenment, and their example 
is alone extensively efficacious. Yet the Civil 
Servant proposes to reverse this natural order, 
and to make enlightenment ascend from the 
lower to the middle and upper classes I ! 
If this plan were to be adopted, the highest 
standard of intellectual cultivation would be 
the small modicum of reading and writing, 
which the poor man is able to acquire before 
he takes to the plough or the loom; no books 
would be composed, because nobody would 
have either the education or the leisure whieii 
would qualify him to compose them ; the 
higher branches nf learning, both intellectual 
and moral, must be neglected ; medicine must 
cease to be studied to any extent, and the 
developo*ent of the resources of the country, 
which is so eminently promoted by the study 
of many of tbe sciences, must be greatly re¬ 
tarded. No doubt, if we bad the means, we 
ought to educate all, both of the upper, middle 
and lower classes. But what is the fact? 
Our meanBare extremely limited, while there 
arc millions of ail classes to be educated. We 
mast for tho present make a selection, and it 
is elearly our duty to select those by educat¬ 
ing whom we shall soonest be able to extend 
the same benefits to tho rest. The npper and 
middle classes are the best channels for the 
communication of knowledge, and wc ought, 
therefore, to direot our attention^ the first 
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instances to them. They will be our scboel- 
masters, translators, anthorx, none of Which 
functions the poor man, with his scanty stook 
of knowledge, isqnaliiied to perform. They 
are the leaders of the peopie. By adopting 
them first into our system, we shall be able 
to proceed a few years hence, with an abun¬ 
dant supply of proper books and instructors, 
and with all the wealth and influence of the 
country on our side, to establish a general sys¬ 
tem of education''which shall afford to every 
person of evSry degree the means of acquiring 
that extent of •knowledge which his leisure A 
will admit of. # 

. The Civil Servant doubts the advantage of 
nfiing the English language as the medium of 
iustruction, because it has not been found to 
be productive of benefit in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. He alludes, in support of this view 
of the subject, to tho “well paid College of 
Monnshees at Madras," but he certainly could 
not have adduced a more unfortunate illustra¬ 
tion. Who could expect to reap the fruits of 
English learning from such an ungenial soil 
as “ a well paid College of Moonshees! I" 
The trnth is that the English language is use¬ 
ful only as a medium of instruction, and if 
pains are not taken to make it the channel for 
the communication of English learning , the 
study of it will be of little avail. If such in¬ 
stitutions as the Hindu and Medical Colleges 
existed at Madras, ourfriend would, we think, 
acknowledge that the study of English will 
he indispensable for the cultivation of the Na¬ 
tive mind, wherever it is intended to give any 
thing like a liberaL^education, until some 
master-works, like tffosCgWhicb exist in Eng¬ 
lish, have been produced in their own lan¬ 
guages. There is no ptyt of India where a 
smattering of English is so prevalent as in the 
Madras presidency,and that quarter, therefore, 
affords more than ordinary facilities for the 
formation of English schools of science. We 
hope to see those scattered seeds of learning 
which are now suffered to remain uncultivated, 
if they are not couverted to bad purposes, 
soon turned to good account. # 

Tbe Civil Servant observes, that he believes 
that “ the idea of naturalising the English lan¬ 
guage in India, has now been universally 
abandoned.” To the best of our belief, such 
an idea has never been entertained. It cer- 
lainly never has been entertained by Any of 
those who have taken the lead in the cause of 
education on this side of India. What they 
conceive is, that English bears the same re¬ 
lation to the vernacular languages of India as 
Latin did to Ine English at the time of the>-re¬ 
vival of letters; that for some time to coihe,« 
no person ean be a well informed man with¬ 
out it. in tbe want of a Native literature; and ^ 
that even when a vernacular literature has 
been formed, although English will no longer 
be an indispensable part of good education, 
as it is at present,^ will ever continue to be 
an interesting and improving study to thol'b'’ 
who have leisure to cultivate it. . "f-‘ 

He then gods on to say, that (he idea ** ef- 
naturalising tlifi English written character 

q 
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does not seom quite so impossible," and pro¬ 
ceeds to suggest a measure which appears 
to us to be deserving of serious attention. Ii 
is to desire all,the Native servants of Govern¬ 
ment to substitute the English arithmetical 
symbols for the Native. This would only im¬ 
pose on each Native officer the trouble of 
learning ten figures, and it would at once in¬ 
troduce uniformity into the accounts, instead 
of the present confusion of English, Persian, 
Nagaree, Mahajtmee and other figures. The 
advantage is obvious and easily attainable, 
and we are surprised, that the proposal has 
never been made before.. It deserves the very 
serious attention of the Government of India. 

We recommend to all conductors of schools 
in the native languages to teach the English, 
as well as the native figures, This will be a 
matter of the utmost ease. The system of de¬ 
cimal notation is common to both, (we derived 
it through the Arabs from the Hindus,) and, 
in some cases even th'c shapes of the figures 
are the same. 


REPORT* OF THE GENERAL * COMMITTEE 
• OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


fhe Right Honorable George, Lord Auckland, G. C. B., 
Governor-Central of India in Council. 

Mr Lord,— We have the honor to report our Proceed¬ 
ings for the year 1835. 

This year constitutes an epoch in the history of our 
Committee. In the early part of it, a well defined 
principle of action was for the first time prescribed to 
ua,* and the remainder it was occupied in bringing the 
system, with the superintendence of which we are en¬ 
trusted into gradual conformity with that principle. Our 
arrangements for this purpose are now nearly completed, 
and we propose to commence this Report by describing 
tHe Government system of education as it is at present 
organised. 

- The General Committee consists at present of 17 
Members, one of whom (the Secretary to Government 
for this Department ) is so ex-officio, two are elected 
in rotation by the Native Managers of the Iliudoo Col¬ 
lege, and the rest are appointed, by Government indis¬ 
criminately from among the society of the capital. 
None of them are paid. The Secretary alone receives 
a salary of 500 fit- a month. 

The General Committee seldom meets. Ita usual 
course of proceeding is for the Secretary to note the 
points which require decision inp blank book, which is 
circulated amoug the members, and the majority decides. 

The transaction of business is very much expedited 
by the appointment of Sub-Committees chosen from 
among the Members of the General Committee. There 
is a standing Sub-Committee for the Management of oar 
finances, another for the selection of books and other 
instruments of instruction, another for the selection of 
school-masters, snd one for each of the Colleges at, 
and in the immediate neighbourhood of Calcutta, besides 
others which are occasionally appointed for temporary 
purposes. The members of the Sub-Committees are 
generally proposed by the President and approved by the 
members of the General Cdbunittee. They usually 
transact their business by meeting in person, and they 


* Ttt* Important Paper feted the 7th llsrch, A. D. 1836, which is 
a#w tbs nits safer which vs act, win h* found to tht Appendix 
Ms. l. 


•end up their recommendations to the General Commit- 
lee, which adopts or rejects them as they tbiuk proper. 
The Sub-Committees seldom consists of more than three 
members, who are selected with a particular reference 
to their own wishes and means of information. The 
President and Secretary are members of all the Sub- 
Committees. 

The following Seminaries were established previously 
to the year 1835. 


C Hindu (Anglo-Indian) College. 

Calcutta.< Mahomedan College. 

C Sanskrit College. 

Moulmain. 


Hoogly. 

Aloorshedabad. 

Bhaugulpore/ 

Benares.j 

Saugor. 

Allahabad. 

Agra. 

Delhi. \ 


English Seminsry. 
Sanskrit College. 


English College. 
Oriental College. 


The following were eatablishmed in the year 1835. 


Medical College, Calcutta. 
Poorec. 

Gawahati. 

Dacca. 

Patna. 

Ghazeepore. 

lUeerut. 


And the following are now in the course of being 
established and will ho reported on at the beginning of 
next year. 

Rajshahi. 

Jubbulpoie. 

Hoshungubad. 

Furruckabad. 

Bareilly. 

Ajmere. 

Bring in all 27 Institutions, and it has been resolved 
to establish another at Sehore, if the neighbouring Native 
States will consent to bear half the expence. The posi¬ 
tions of the different Seminaries will be seen by a refer¬ 
ence to the accompanying Map, executed by Sree Nath 
Cihose, a student of tne Hindu College. 

Each of these Institutions is under the charge of a 
Local Committee selected from among the European 
and Native Gentlemen of the place, .who take the great¬ 
est interest in the cause of Education. In all the 
tecently formed Local Committees, the duties of Secre¬ 
tary, which are very light, aie performed gratuitously, 
and we hope that this arrangement may soon be made 
general. The officers of the Seminaries are in every 
tespect under the orders of the Local Committees, and 
the Local Committees are in every rtupect under the 
orders of the General Committees. Copies of Circular 
Instructions will be found in the Appendix,i which will 

S ive some idea of the kind of control which is exercised 
y ns over the whole system. It will also be seen that, 
with the doable view of stimulating exertion, and pro¬ 
viding ourselves with a certain test of the progress of the 
pupils, we have desired that the two best Essays ami 
Translations may be regularly forwtided to us alter the 
Annual Examination, and we assign to the authors such 
pecuniary rewards, as they may seem to deserve. A 
Sub-Committee will probably be appointed from among 
our number for the purpose of accurately examining 
these exercises. ' 

In extending our operations, we endeavour to keep 
two objects simultaneously in view. We try to widen 
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the foundations of tka ays tern, at the tame time that 
we consolidate and improve it. It would be oar aim, 
did the fund* at our command admit of it, to carry the 
former procea* on, until an Elementary School for in¬ 
struction in the Vernacular language ehould be esta¬ 
blish od in every Village in the Country, anti the latter, 
until a College for Western learning should be endow¬ 
ed at the principal Town of every Commissioners hip, or 
circle of two or three Zillahs, and ultimately in every 
Zillah. 

When a School at any principal atation has been esta¬ 
blished for a sufficient time, it will become our object to en- 
graft a College upon it. For this purpose when circum¬ 
stances admit of our effecting it, e qualified person is ap¬ 
pointed on a handsome salary who holds the united office 
of Principal and Profesaor. Tn the former capacity he is 
charged with the entire control of the Institution, subject 
to the authority of the Local Committee, and the latter he 
gives personal instruction to the more advanced pupils 
in some branch of knowledge. As the necessity arises 
and means are found available, more' Prel'caanra are ap 
pointed. We consider it of importance that bo:h Mas¬ 
ters and Professors should reside in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Institution, and for this purpose 
we are always ready, when we have funds at 'command, 
to build houses for them, which they occupy rent free. 

The first Lectureship which we shall always wish to 
sec established, as the studies of the youths in our insti¬ 
tutions became more advanced, is one on “ English 
composition and Literature.” The object of this is not 
merely to enable the young men in the senior classes to 
acquire a good style of English composition, but also 
to give them a general acquaintance, before they leave 
College, with the extent and nature of the existing 
English Literature. We expect by these means to 
rucrcjse their taste for reading, at the same time that 
*« enable them to select proper subjects for study in 
afier life. In order to serve as a class book for these 
f Lectures, we have induced the School Book Society, by 
i offering to take half the impression, to undertake the 
publication of a book of Selections* from tho English 
Poets from Chaucer downwards in the order of their 
dates, ami we shall shortly commence the preparation of 
< a corresponding volume in Prose. 

As -.mother means of enabling the pupils to cultivate 
aud indulge a taste fur reading, we have resolved to an¬ 
nex a itood library to each institution. A supply of 
entertaining and instructive juvenile books has been 
ordered by us from the United States of America, part 
of which has already arrived, and we have prepared 
with great care, a-list of standard works which will form 
the staple of these libraries. Baja Bcjai Govind Sing’s 
donation of 20,000 rupees has been appropriated to this 
object, and a bookseller at this place lias contracted to 
' supply us with from G to 11 copies of each book included 
in the li<t at about the Londou cost price. A copy of the 
list and circular letter which we have issued to the Local 
Committees prescribing rules for the management of the 
libraries will be found in the Appendix.t We are in 
great hopet that the libraries will receive many acres, 
sious from donations of books by persons anxious to pro¬ 
mote the spread of knowledge in this country. 

Next in order to a professorship of literature, we con¬ 
ceive it to be desirable to proceed to establish at each of 
our institutions a professorship of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy. Law would occupy the third 
place, but at present this branch of instruction is 
attended with many difficulties, arising from the number 
of conflicting systems of law which prevail in this coun¬ 
try, and the various languages in which they are em¬ 
bodied. The labors of the commission will, we hope, 
toon supply a condensed bjidy of Anglo-Indian Law in 
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the English and Vernacular languages, end itwiU theri 
be proper to adopt measures to procure qualified -deni 
instructors for each of our more important aeminaaM. 
We conceive tl^at great advantages must result to the. 
judicial administration from encouraging the best adu. 
cated, who ere also, we hope, the most mqral and up¬ 
right of the native yonth to seek employment in it. 

We are anxious to give a liberal degree of encourage¬ 
ment to the study of surveying. Practical surveyors of 
respectable character and attainments, are much required 
both in the Judicial and Revenue Departments, parti¬ 
cularly in the H.ower Provinces. The experience of 
some of our members lead ua to believe that every alia 
and city Judges Court should possess one, if not two, 
such surveyors capable ofsmaking a field survey* and of 
furnishing an intelligent and scientific exposition of any 
points dependant upon personal enquiry. In the Re¬ 
venue Department, also, we are informed that there ia 
not a greater desideratum than a set of surveyors of scien¬ 
tific acquirements, of respectable character uud uncon¬ 
nected with the native amla, to conduct the very exten¬ 
sive field operations which are continually in progress, 
and to secure the interests of Government in resumed 
and put chased estates. As yet, surveying is taught only 
at two of onr institutions, the Hindu and Mahomeden 
Colleges at Calcutta, but we are very deeirous that the 
study should be commenced at some of the others. Un¬ 
til this takes place, it will be impossible ttrraise up an 
adequate supply of surveyors who will be content with 
moderate tates of remuneration. Tho exertions of Mr. 
Rowe, the teacher at Calcutta, have been very success¬ 
ful, of which the map which accompanies this report, is 
one proof. 

The Sub-Committee for the selection of books is now 
employed in revising the class books used in our differ¬ 
ent institutions. It is not intended to impose strict limits 
on the discretion of the Local Committees in this respect. 
Our object is to bring to. their notice the best works on 
each branch of education,^and to prevent the loss of 
time which often arises Isom the use of inferior books 
and methods at places far removed from the source* of 
information. • 

As yet no uniform system of Elementary Instruction 
has been pi escribed to onr School Masters. We thought 
that there was danger in insisting upon uniformity at so 
early a period, in a matter which is only beginning to be 
uuderstood in this country. Had we done so, inferior 
modes might have been enjoined by as, and many im¬ 
provements which have arisen out of the comparative 
freedom with which opr School Masters have been left to 
pursue their own plans, would never have been suggest¬ 
ed. We intend shortly, after full communication with 
the Local Committees and the Professors and Masters 
of the different Seminaries, to draw op a plat* for general 
guidance. 

As we have often hpd reason to complain that Prize* 
have been given with a degree of profusion which in a 
great measure counteracted their object, we issued a 
Circular, of which a copy will be found in the Appendix,* 
directing that only one Prize be given in each depart¬ 
ment of study is each class. As the Annual Prizes 
consist, for the most pari, of books, they offer an attrac¬ 
tive mode of communicating a great deal of valuable in¬ 
formation to the most intelligent portion of the rising ge¬ 
neration, and it ia therefore a great object to select for 
the purpose the most entertaining end instructive books* 
procurable. We should be glad if the Local Commit¬ 
tees would undertake this duty themselves, and the. ex¬ 
pense of the books might be defrayed out of the produce 
of an annual subscription to be opened for the purpose 
on the spot. We have neither the necessary leisure fief 
informatiow to enable us from time to time to select appro¬ 
priate price books for all the 27 Institutions udder out 
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charge, and. this k alio uuaftboN fluctuating uptocH 
which it is vary desirable should be defrayed, to as great 
an extent as possibly, from local resources. 

We aw deeply sensible of the importance of enconrag' 
mg the cultivation of the Vernacular languages. Wedo 
not coneeive that the order of the 7th of March precludes 
us from doing this, and we have constantly acted on 
thw construction. In the discussions which preceded 
that order, the claims of the Vernacular languages 
were broadly and prominently admitted by all parties, 
•Ad the question submitted fur the decision of Govern* 
spent, only concerned the relative advantage of teach¬ 
ing English on the one side, and tjie learned Eastern 
languages on the other. We therefore conceive that the 
phrases “ European litem turn and science,” “ English 
education alone,” " imparting to the native population a 
knowledge of English literature and science through the 
medium of the English language, " are intended merely j 
to secure the preference to European learning taught 
through the medium of the English language, over, 
oriental learning taught through the medium of the San¬ 
skrit and Arabic languages, as regard ite instruction of 
those natives who receive a learned education at our semi- 1 
naries. These expressions have, as we understand them, 
no reference to the question through what ulterior me- 1 
dium such instruction as the mass of the people is capa-' 
We of receiving, is to be conveyed.. It English had! 
been reject# and the learned eastern -tongues adopted, 1 
the people must equally have received their knowledge 
through the Vernacular dialects. It was therefore quite 
unnecessary for the Government, in deciding the ques- 
• tion between the rival languages, to take any notice of 
the Vernacular tongues, and consequently we have 
thought that nothing could reasonably be inferred fiom 
its omission to take suck notice. 

We conceive the formation of a Vernacular litera¬ 
ture to be the ultimate object to which all our efforts 
must be directed. At present, the extensive cultivation 
of some foreign language, which is always very improv¬ 
ing to the mini), is rendered indispensable by the almost 
total absence of a Vernacular literature, ami the corn-c- 

J juent impossibility of obtaining a tolerable education 
rom that souice only. The study of English, to which 
many droumstances'imtuce the natives to give the pre¬ 
ference, and with it the knowledge of the learning of the 
west, is therefore daily spreading. TJi s, as it a .pears 
tous, is the first stage in the process by which luuia is 
to be enlightened. The natives mu-i learn befnic they 
can teach. 'The best cducAt-d among them nu.-t be; 
placed in po*sc"d->n of our kuowled B v, before they c.m 
tunsferitSnto their own language. We tru-t that the 
number of such translations will*now mniriply every j 
year. As the'superiority of European learning L>. comes *■ 
more generally appreciated, the demand for the n will 
no doubt ipereuse, and wq shall be able to encourage 
any good books which m y be brought out in the native 
languages by adapting them extensively in our semi¬ 
naries. A 

A teacher of the Vernacular language of the province 
is already attached to several of our institutions, snd we 1 
look to this plan soon becoming general. We have also 
endeavoured to secure the means of judging for ourselves 

'tha ili.ii van mf SttnnSiAS ... l.iyik 1.1 A_ sL! - _ a 


languages will then be suck as to call for our utmost 
exertions to supply them. We have alteady received 


the subject at present premature. Before we can success¬ 
fully adopt any plan for this purpose, much larger means 
must be placed at our disposal, and a much larger 
number of qualified school masters and. translators must 
be raised up. The first of these desiderata does not 
depend upon us, but the last is every day approaching 
nearer to attainment. Our existing institutions form the 
nucleus of a |nuch more general system of education, 
and they will ere long become capable of being extended 
to any degree that may be desired, by the formation of 
district schools in connection with them. 

The superior Education imparted at the Governmen* 
Seminaries ought to be made available to the fullest 
practicable extent for the improvement of the Revenue 
and Judicial Administration, and it is obvious that the 
Patronage of Government would react upon the Semi¬ 
naries and stimulate the Students to increased exertions. 
What is at present most required is the establishment of 
some regular channel, through which the most distin¬ 
guished Students could obtain admission into the public 
set vice, without having to go through the ordeal of a 
long attendance at the Courts of Justice and the Revenue 
Offices, which may oblige them to court the favor of the 
ministerial officers, and often to become dependant on 
them. The plan adopted at the A) ahummedau College 
at Calcutta and more lately at the Agra College, appears 
to us well calculated to answer the purpose, and we 
hope it will be generally had recourse to. It is to cir¬ 
culate among the neighbouring functionaries, after each 
annual examination, a list of the Students whom the 
Committee ran recommend for appointments, with the 
necessary explanation- on the chaiacter and qualifica¬ 
tions of each, in order that those who have the disposal 
of the Public Patronage may have an opportunity of 
providing for deserving Students. 

Some information will be expected from us regarding 
the manner in which the aboliiion of stipends has work¬ 
ed ; the simplest way of furnishing which will be to 
show the inciease ami decrease of pupils at each Institu¬ 
tion at which stipends are allowed, since the new rule 
took effect. The following statements, therefore, include 
all, bo'.ii stipendiary and non-stipendiary. 

The ino-t complete return on this subject has been re¬ 
ceived fiom Eel hi. The following is the average month¬ 
ly attendance of the pupils in each depaitmeut of study 
at that place lor eight mouths before and after the order 
ot the 7th March lUJd: 

English. Arabic. Persian. Sanskrit. 
Prom Sept. J834tn > lg8 45 ’ l32 66 

Apr.l IBS) } 


versa, should be sent to us after each annual 
Alton, and if they seem to deserve it, a pecuniary 
l awarded by us to the authors of them. 


improvement of the Verpacal&r literature, however, 
ost intiroately Connected witfothe measure of eatah- 
i i u system of really national education which shall 
te embrace every village in the country. Should 
Jfibq series of reports on which Mr. Adam is riOw engaged, 
/lend'to such, a gjun being even partially acted upon, the 
/itamad for-impaoved school books in the Vernacular 
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Fiom May to Dee. j 197 47 j,j 60 

In the Agra College the Students in the different de¬ 
partments stood as follows at the two last annual exami¬ 
nation : c 

English. Arabic. Persian. Sanskrit. 

On the 31st Dec. 1834. 36 26 205 113 

Ditto. 1835. 75 25 192 113 

In the Sanskrit College at Benares there was 281 
Student- at the end of 1834 and 282 at the end of 1835. 

At the Benares Seminary in which English is princi¬ 
pally studied, (he Students have encreased from 89 to 136. 

At the Sanskrit College at Calcutta they have fallen off 
from 181 to 13&. ..... 

At the Mahotamedan College the number of stipendi¬ 
ary Students in the Oriental Department, has diminish¬ 
ed by the lapse of stipends from 85 to 62, blit the 
number of those who do nof* receive stipend, of whom 
from 60 to 70 are generally in attendance, remains 
much the samrns befor*. Although stipends have been 
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prospectively abolished, the students of this College 
Mill possess Rome advantage* which the othen do sot; 
each u free quartern asd a certificate on leaving College, 
which en«ble« many of them to obtain employment 
in the Judicial Establishment. In the Eng’ish Depart¬ 
ment of the College the Student* have increased from 
31 to 134. 

At the Hindu College where only 10 stipends are 
given, the number of pupils has increased from 346 
to 407. 

Stipends are also allowed at the Medical College and 
the Bhaugulpore School, but aa it ia done in these in¬ 
stances with a view to particular objects, we do not con- 
aider it necessary to do more than advert to the fact. 

Stipends are not allowed at any of our other Institu¬ 
tions, while at the Hindu College, with the exception 
of the 10 stipends above mentioned, an exactly opposite 
practice is followed; money being there demanded from 
the Students for their Education, instead of their being 
paid to accept of it. We conceive this to be the correct 
principle, and we shall keep the general establishment 
of it in view. As a preliminary step, we hope, with the 
assistance of the Local Committees, to be able Boon to 
require that every hoy must pay for the hooks used hy 
him. We are satisfied that after these changes shall 
have been effected, the advantages of oar Seminaries 
will he more highly appreciated, more regular attend¬ 
ance will be secured, and the means at our disposal for 
improving and extending our operations will be greatly 
augmented. Justice also seems to require that each 
individual who avails himself of the benefits afforded by 
the Public Seminaries, for the Education of his children, 
should contribute as much as he is able to their support, 
and that, what cannot he supplied from this source 
should alone be paid out of the General Revenue. 

Persons of all ages, religious opinions and castes are 
admitted as pupils in all our Institutions, expect the 
Hindu, Mahomedan and Sanskrit Colleges at Calcutta 
snd the Sanskrit Colleges at Benares. No inconve¬ 
nience of any kind, has been found to result from this 
rule, while the contrary one has encouraged the preju¬ 
dices which it was meant to conciliate. • 

After this general description of the mannner in which 
the system is organized, we proceed to report upon the 
atate of each institution. 


We return to tlie Education Committee’s re¬ 
port, which we shall not leave until we have 
extracted every thing which seems deserving 
of attention. 

The first institution adverted to is the Me¬ 
dical College on which there arc the follow¬ 
ing remarks: 

We shall not in this Report enter into any detailed 
accouutof this Noble Institution. It has only been 
open for the delivery of Public Lectures since the be¬ 
ginning of 4he current year, an! we were unwilling to 
take up tbe time of the Principal and to anticipate the 
execution of his plans, by requiring from him what at. tbe 
present period, must have necessarily been an imperfect 
Report- We cannot, however, pass over an instance of 
well directed private munificence connected with the 
College on the part of Boboo Dwarkanauth Thakour. 
On the 24th March last, tbe Baboo wrote to Mr. Prin¬ 
cipal Brantley as follows: 

" I am unwilling to offer you my congratulations upon 
tlie success which has attended your undertakings in the 
Medical College, without showing that my feeling to¬ 
wards the Institution are more substantial than those 
which words only can express. 

“ Should all your expectations be realized, and there is 
every reason to believe they will, the Medical College 
cannot fail to produce the happiest results amongst my 


countrymen. No man, I assure yoa.ia mere sensible 
than I am, of the benefits which such an inatitntfiMf is 
calculated to dispense, but I know also that you have 
many very great difficulties before you, and the greater 
part of these you will have to contend with at the outset* 
My own experience enables me to tell you that no in¬ 
ducement to Native exertion is so strong as that of 
pecuniary reward, and 1 am convinced you will find 
difficulties disappear in proportion to the encouragement 
offered to the Students tu this particular. 

" As an individual member of the Nstive community, 

I feel it belong! to us to aid, es far as lies in our power, 
the promotion of your good cause. At present this can 
hardly be expected on any very great scale, but at ex¬ 
ample may be of service to you, I for one Will not be 
backward to acrept your invitation to my countrymen to 
support the College. 

“ I beg, therefore, as an inducement to the Native 
Pupils now studying in the Institution, and to those who 
may hereafter enter, to offer the annual sum of 2,000 
rupees for the ensuing three years, to be distributed in 
the foun of Prizes. In order that these may be of sub¬ 
stantial value to the candidates, I propose that the 
Prizes should not exceed eight or ten in number, and 
that they should be available to Foundation Students 
only and Natives bona fide pupils of the College. All 
other arrangements in regard to their distribution 1 leave 
to your discretion. 

The Baboo was informed in reply, that the General 
Committee highly estimated the eniighted philanthropy 
by which his offer hail been dictated. 

Baboo Ram Gopal Ghose also presented nineteen 
volumes of new Medical Works, many of which were of 
a valuable kind, to the College, for which he received 
the thanks of the Committee. 

Our next Annual Report will include a full detail of 
the Proceeding* of this (So^ege during the current year." 

These instances of enlightened beneficence 
corroborate the remarks which we made in 
onr last, on the letter of the Civil Servant. If, 
instead of admitting the youth of the upper 
and middle classes to a full view of the supe¬ 
riority of European learniug, we bad begun 
by giving a national school education to 
ploughboys and artisans, we should not now be 
receiving the pecuniary, and still more the 
moral support, which is afforded by ttose con¬ 
tributions ; neither should we have the ample 
supply of cheap schoolmasters who are now 
being sent to Hoogly and other places in the 
neighbourhood, to extend to the country at 
large the intellectual advantages which the 
capital already enjovs. Tbe same class will 
hereafter supply authors In all the different 
departments of learning, and we should be 
glad to see some persons of distinction among 
their countrymen set the example. We trust 
much more to«original works in which Eu¬ 
ropean knowledge will be recast in a form 
adapted to native habits of thinking, than to * 
hare translations. We must not, however, be 
disappointed if books in the nativo languages . 
do not come out as fast as we wish.. 
Tbe forraatiou of a national literatnre is not 
the work of a day. At present the great de¬ 
mand is for direct JBoglish instruction, which* 
we think, is justly considered by the educa¬ 
tion Committee as “ the first stage in the §>ra«- 
cess by which India is to be enlightened.. 1 It 
is yet seed time, but the harvest will come is 
due coarse. 
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The next institution reported on is the Hindu 
College. At the end of 1834, there were 
346 pnpiis en the College roils, of whom 
286 were pay, scholars. At the end of 
1835, there were 407, of whom 347 paid for 
their education. The time perhaps has not 
arrived when payment can with advantage 
be required from all the students in the Pro¬ 
vincial institutions, but we think that the prin¬ 
ciple ought to be at once established by inti¬ 
mating to parents who are known to be in 

E ood circumstances, that a small fixed conte¬ 
ntion is expected from then! in return for 
the education of their children. It is easy to 
set out right, but when habits have once been 
formed, they are not always easily overcome. 
The money collected in this manner may be 
employed in purchasing prize and olass books, 
which will help to relieve the General Com¬ 
mittee from those contingent demands which, 
they complain, fall so heavily both on their 
time and on their pecuniary resources. 

As the Hindu College serves in a great mea¬ 
sure as a model for the other institutions, we 
shall make liberal extracts from the report on 
it 

SENIOR DEPARTMENT. 

" To ascertain the individual and general proficiency 
of the pupils of this department in English Literature 
and Grammar, eacli pupil was separately and minutely 
examined by me in pieces of English Poetry selected from 
classical authors and adapted to the attainments of each 
class.. This process, however slow and tedious to the 
Examiner, seems to me indispensable for the ascertain- 
meut of the relative progress of the pupils and attention 
of the Masters. 

“ If the greater numbeg of any class be found able 
(after short reflection) to explain the sense and gram¬ 
matical niceties of a suitable piece of English Poetry 
which has not been read at School, a favorable judg¬ 
ment may be formed as to tbe attention of both teacher 
and taught. Of all the classes tried by these test*, 1 
am happy in having it in my power to report favor ihly. 
Most of the pupils in the first class, who are under the 
individual tuition of Captain Richardson in particular, 
acquitted themselves in a manner highly creditable. 

“ The ft verend Principal Dr. Mill, at my request 
undertook the examination of the* three first classes in 
Geometry and Algebra, and I annex his report with the 
questions fixed by him as a test for the examination. It 
will be seen on reference that several cot reel solutions 
of several problems requiring respectable Mathematical 
attainments are given. 

*' In History the first three classes were examined by 
written questions varying in difficulty and adapted to 
their reading and attainments. The fac s are generally 
correctly stated and the answers of several of the pupils, 
particularly of the senior, are creditably composed. 

In the composition of the senior pupils I observe 
indications of improvement since they have had the be* 

, nefit of Captain Richardson’s instruction. Their merits 
were tested by two Exercises, one an Essay on the 
’ writings of Pope ami Shakcstieare, written in the Col¬ 
lege Hall, ana the other an Essay on the influence of 
the invention of Printing comp ised at their homes. Spe¬ 
cimens of those by me deemed byst are submitted. 

*Mn Geography in the lower classes I found a fall¬ 
ing off, which 1 attribute in part to the removal ot Mr. 
, Sinclair (who took much pleasure in bringing forward 
' his pupils in thife science and encouraging map-drawing) 
, - and u> the inexperience of his successor. 1 have pointed 


out this defect to the Head Master, Wmggeetmg that 
*ome regular system for improving Geographical 
knowledge should he introduced and the plan of projec¬ 
tion of maps revived. 

The progress of the pupils in Surveying and plan-draw¬ 
ing l consider satisfactory. I find the general, standard 
of their attainments in the art raised. The more advanced 
of the pnpiis are now expert in the use of the Theodolite 
snd Field Book, being at the same time accurate and 
neat in projecting results on paper, 

" In Bengali the attainments do not in merit range 
higher than of last year. 

" It is a pleasing part of duty to express my satisfaction 
in the seal and attention of Captain Richardson, Mr. 
Middleton the Head Master, and (with one exception to 
be noticed) of the Masters under them. To this cause 
may be fairly attributed the growing popularity of the 
Institution, evidenced by the eucrease of pupils who-te 
numbers now nearly exhaust the accommodation afforded 
bv the College walls. Such is the accession, that the 
Managers are obliged to transfer an entire dsss from 
the junior to the senior department in order that room 
may be obtained for the new pupils. 

“ T cannot conclude this without again noticing the 
invaluable services which Mr. Hare, my co-vi--itor, 
continues to render to the Hindoo College and the cause 
of education generally. Such disinterested services 
(inappreciable as they are by money) merit, T think, 
some public acknowledgment from the General Com¬ 
mittee, and indeed from the Government itself.” 

The Prize essay which will be found in the Appen¬ 
dix,* and the specimens of elocution which your Lord- 
ship and the other Members of Government heard at the 
last Anna il Exhibition will confirm the favorable report 
made tn the above extracts. 

We aie under considerable obligations -to Principal 
Mill, who with most disinterested zeal for Native im¬ 
provement, hns for many years past conducted the 
Mathematical Examination in this Institution as well 
as in the Mahomedan College. 

With a view to render the Superintendence of the 
College more efficient, as well as to keep ourselves bet¬ 
ter acquainted with its wants, n Sub-Committee has been 
appointed from among our own number, to whom all 
communications connected with the College are sub¬ 
mitted for consideration before they are sent up to the 
General Committee. The Members of the Sub-Com¬ 
mittee also visit the College snd examine into the de 
tails of management, a month being assigned to each of 
them iu rotation for that purpose. 

We hope that the very valuable Chemical Lecture¬ 
ship which has been established at the Medical College, 
will be attended by many of the Hindu College Stu¬ 
dents. We shall afford every facility to their doing so. 

We anticipate very great advantage not merely to 
the Hindu College, but also to the Indian community 
in general, from the Lectures on the genera^ principles 
of jurisprudence which Mr. Cameron has undertaken 
to deliver. 

it is much to be regretted that other classes of the 
community besides Hindus are not admitted to the be¬ 
nefits of this tine Institution. 

W* quite concur in the regret-expressed by 
the Committee that this otherwise excellent 
institution is so exclusive in its character. 
If ever the inhabitants of this great country 
are to become an united people, a foundation 
must be laid for it in.tlie seminaries for the 
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education or their youth. Children are un- 
conscious of the distinctions of caste, which 
is entirely an artificial institution, (he result 
of instruction and bahit. All that is required 
to be done, therefore, is to allow yonng people 
freely to indulge their social propensities, 
and to grow op in habits of union among 
themselves; but. instead of this, we have at 
Calcutta confirmed this bad institution hy the 
sanction of Government and trained up the 
youth of each class in habits of separation 
from the rest. This error, for which neither 
the present Government nor the present Corn* 
inittec are responsible, and which perhaps 
they aet wisely in not attempting now to cor¬ 
rect, has been avoided in all the recently 
formed institutions, and the Christian, the 
Mahomedan and the Hindu may be seen in anv 
of them seated side by side engaged in the 
common study of English literature. 


Tiie following are extracts from tbe Ma 
homedau College report:— 


Mr. IV. H. Macnnghten's Report on the Examination 
of Candidates for Law Certificates. 

“ The examination was conducted in the same man¬ 
ner as on every former occasion, except that, in addi¬ 
tion to the wri'tcn exercises which had been previously 
•elected, several interrogatories were orally propounded 
to which the Students were required to give replies 
without preparation. 

«* The exercises which the Students were required 
to read and explain were extracted from the Chapter of 
Moozaribut or Copartnership in the profits of Stock 
and Labour, of Moozarat, or compacts of cultivation, 
of Ruhun or Pawns, of Kismut or partition and of 
J unact, or offences against the person. * 

" Written interrogatories were put to them on the 
subject of Furaiz or Inheritance, Shufa, or pre-emp¬ 
tion and sale, and the oral questions on different 
branches of both the civil and criminal law, 

“ I was less satisfied with the reading of the candi¬ 
dates on this than on any former occasion, and very 
few of them were able to furnish satisfactory tepliesto 
the questions really propounded. Their inability was 
ascribed by the Professors (and perhaps justly) to the 
novelty of this mode of examination which was quite 
unexpected. 

“ The written exercises were for the most part per¬ 
formed correctly. Those of the candidates whom I 
hare placed in the first class were performed not only 
with accuracy, but in a manner which clearly indicated 
great legd acquirements. The exercises of those 
whom I have placed in the last class were incorrectly 
performed. 


« Upon the whole 1 would separate the students into 
classes as follows; and I would recommend that those 
in the 1st class should receive certificates, and that 
thosa of tbe second should obtain such pecuniary or 
other rewards, as it has been usual to bestow on merito¬ 
rious students. 

1st cuss. 2b class. 


Ghulam Hyder. 
Ghulam Nub bee. 
Buqa Oolla. 
Ghulam Yahia. 


Futli Ahmed. 
Noorool Huq. 
Assud Alii. 
Abmud Bqjuh. 
Abdoorab, 


Mr. Colvin's Report on the Students of the Regulations. 
rmsT class. 


Buduroodooja. 

Ab'lool If unwed,......... 

Ramzan Ulee,. 

Deeanut Oolla, .. 

Fuzli Alintud,. 


| Nearly equal. 

| Equal, &c. Ac. 


“ I regret that it is not in my power to report any of 
these students as sufficiently qualified to deserve any 
honorary reward _ for their proficiency. The attain¬ 
ments of the senior class are generally respectable. 
No answers of the students in this class were very 
bad None howdker showed a complete and exact 
knowledge of the subject| proposed. , 


“ These students have. I believe, read the whole of 
the printed portions of the Translation of ffarington't 
Analysis and the Sudder Ameen’s Guide Hook. A 
through acquaintance with these useful cla's books 
would have ensured much better examination papers 
than any which I have received. I would repeat my 
suggestions of last year that the Mouluvee be cautioned 
" to teach thoroughly each portion of the subject, 
rather than to extend too rapidly the range of study.' 1 

“ The pupil placed third on the list of the first class, 
Ramzan Ullee, answered several of the points embrac¬ 
ed in the examination questions with very creditable 
accuracy. Two or three of the last and more impor¬ 
tant queries, however, he left altogether unanswered. 
Pei htips this may have been because he gave too much 
time to the prior queries. Had he given equally satis¬ 
factory replies to the latter as to the prior queries, ha 
would have been well entitled to the first place and to 
a prize. 

" Buduroodooja who, » having given fair answers 
to all the questions, stands the first on the list of tha 
first class, deserves commendation for his application 
and rapid advance in Attain He stood at his own re¬ 
quest the higher examination, though not belonging 
properly to the senior class. * 

“ Tafuzzool Ulee, who obtained the prize at the two 
Hat yearly Examinations, haft ceased to be a student 
of the hladrussa at the date of the Examination. Ha 
attended, however, of his own accord, and gave in ere- 
ditable Examination papers. 


M The two students of the second class have, as yet, 
made very httle progress.” 


SECOND CLASS. 

Kuzim Alee, t 
Furzuud Hoosein, 


The Reverend Dr. Mill's Report on ths Studsnts of 
Mathematics and Algebra. 

“ The first day was devoted to Euclid. Some of the 
pupils having read the whole of the first six books, 
the others not beyond She third. Each of these classes 
was tried, chiefly by deductions and problems, in 
order to ascertain their skill in the application of tbe 
Geometrical principles they had learnt. Tbe order of 
merit iu these two classes are severally as exhibited 
below. The thrfe first names in each list are deserving 
very high commendation. 

In the 6 Books. In the 3 Books onlt. 


Mahomed Murteza. 
Warith Ali. f 
Mahomed Buksh. J 
Wadeiyat-u’llah. 
Fuzl-uT Huk. e 


Muhiyu'ddin. 
Ruknu’dilin.> 
Fazlu’llah. f 
Ruhimu'ddin. 
Khadim Husain. 


" The second day was devoted to general Mathema¬ 
tics, as taught both in the book entitled Kbulaaetul 
Hisab and the Arabic Translation of Bridge's Algebra. 
Here too the students ere of. two classes, those who 
have read both thou subjects and those who have retd 
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the former only, and (hat only in the Arithmetical part, 
excluding the Algebra and Menauratinn. These are 
divided by a doable line in the following order of merit: 


Muhiyu’ddin.' 

Fuzlu'llah, 

Cabul Ali. 
Ruknu’ddin. 
Mumtnz Alt. 
Mahomed Nazim 


A«hnif II main, 
rufuzzul Huai in 
Abu’l Hasan. 
Dabirn-’drlin. 
Raaikhn’llah. 


•• The first five najnes it this lift, comprehending all 
that were marked for distinction in the second class of 
Geometrical students, 1 would recommend for distinc¬ 
tion; together with the first-three names of the former 
elasa. Upon the whole I may point Mahomed Mur- 
teza and Mahiyuddin as most eminently distinguished 
in this Examination. 

Upon this the Secretary, Captain Ousel^v, remarks— 
“ The result of Dr. Mill’s examination of the students 
in Mathematics may be regarded as satisfactory. With 
the present imperfect means at command we cannot 
Ifiok for verv high profiriency in this department, but 
the study of English, which has so rapidly extended in 
the Madrissa during the last few months, will, among 
other advantages, open to the students a shorter path to 
the higher branches of Mathematics.” 


The Secretary'/ Report on the Classes of General Lite¬ 
rature, Law, Rhetoric and Natural Philosophy. 

“ I have the honor to acquaint you that on Thursday 
the 10th instant, 1 examined the students of the Ma¬ 
drissa in General Literature. The class is con-idcr- 
ably reduced in number since the last annual Exami¬ 
nation, partly by the falling in of Scholarships and 
partly by the opperation of a rule introduced at the de¬ 
sire of Mr. Thomason when a Member of the Com¬ 
mittee, to limit the time allowed for each branch of 
study in the Madrissa. 

" On the present occasion only five students had 
advanced a* far as the Sfcliaee Moulikt. Of these Ajul 
Ooddeen and Ahmud Allee merit the favorable consi¬ 
deration of the Committee, for the readiness and ac¬ 
curacy with which they explained this difficult work, 
as well as for the geaeral correctness of their other 
exercises. 


“The students of Asool or Elements of Law, were 
examine^ on Monday the 14th instant. They aie 
divided into four classes. The /irst class was orally 
examined in the Moosullunt Assaboot, the second in 
Touzeah, the third in the Noorulanvar, and the fourth in 
the Dair Alwasool. Written Exercises of different de¬ 
grees of difficulty were also given to each class. On 
examining and comparing the written and oral per¬ 
formances of alt, the undermentioned students of each 
eiast appear to deserve some revfnrd. 

1st cuss. 2d class. 


tioned students evinced in their rapttas, I beg to recpm-i 
mend them to the favorable notice of the Committee, viz. 


1st class. 
knkn Ooddeen. 
Mahomed Moortuza. 
Mohee Oorieen. 

2o class, 

Humeed Oodeen. 
Khadint Husain. 
Mahomed Buskh of 
Bheerboom. 


2d CLASS. 

Send Alii. 

Dubeer Ooileen. 
TufuZzuI Husaio(tbe2d) 
Sadeeq Abated. 

3d class. 

Abdool Khniiq. 

Ahmud Allee of Sylhet. 


“ The students of Rhetoric and Natural Philosophy 
were examined on the 21st and 22d Instant respectively. 
There were only six students in each department, ana, 
with one exception, that of Noor Alhuq, who deserves 
credit for his proficiency in Rhetoric, the attainments’of 
these classes are of a very inferior description." 


UNO List! DEPARTMENT. 

The Reverend J. M'Queen's Report on the Eiaminationin 
English. 

" The examination began with Ataur Ruhman, who in 
point of acquirements stan is at the head of the English 
department. His English studies during the year had 
been confined to “ Goldsmith’s History of England” 
and the “ Brief Survey of History,” with Geography aud 
the use of the Globes. He read with considerable fluency 
and with a correct accent several passages from tbe above 
works, passed a sentence without making more than ona 
or two mistakes, gave with surprizing accuracy the mean¬ 
ing of the most difficult works that occurred in what lie 
read, and in one or two instances their Greek aud Latin 
Etymologies which lie had found, 1 believe, in Bailey's 
Dictionary ; thus evincing the pains he was in the habit 
of taking to acquire a knowledge of the English lan¬ 
guage. In Geography he gave me, generally speak¬ 
ing, very correct answers to questions on the size, form 
aud great physical features of the Earth. It is but 
justice to the other pupils to say that this youog man 
commenced his studies in April 1823, & year and more 
before any of the rest. 

“ The second class, consisting of 5 or 6 young men, 
had read during the year 135 pages of the “ Brief 
Survey of History,” 100 pages of “ English Reader,” 
and been exercised in the rules of Syntax and Parsing. 
In all these they passed a very fair examination, spell¬ 
ing and giving the meaning and parta of speech of 
many of the words with tolerable accuracy. Their pro- 
nounciation, however, was not very good. This may be 
ascribed partly to the shortness of the time they have 
been learning English, only since the27th Februaryl833, 
but chiefly to the late period of life at which they com • 
inenced the study, most of them in their 20th or 21st 
year; so that with one exception (Gholam Asltruf) 
there is little hope of their ever being able to acquire a 
orrect English pronouociation. < 


Ahmud Tlulcsh. Fyzoollah. 

Mahomed Moortuza. _ * — 

Asad Allee. 3 d class. 

Karim Allee. Saduq Ahmed. 

“On the I5th and 19th Instant the Junior Law 
clashes ware examined in what they had read during the 
past year. The more advanced students were orally 
examined in the Hidaya, and the rematnderin the Usha- 
bah-oo Nuzaer. Written questions were propounded to 
each class from the Book of Saleh, Co-partnership and 
Pre-emption, besides a separate exercise on the Law of 
Inheritance. With one or two exceptions the answers to 
them questions are extremely satisfactory. Referring to 
the fu l ness an d superior accuracy which the undermen* 


“ Upon the whole, the Examination of this year as 
compared with that of 1834 was satisfactory. The clns- 
see generally had made considerable, though by no 
means remarkable progress in Reading, Spelling, Par¬ 
sing and giving the meaning of English words. 

'* In speaking of their progress, however, it ought to 
be borne in miud that but a small portion of their time 
is assigned to the study of English, not more than 6 
months in the year, 5 days in the week, and one hour 
and a half during the day; their Oriental studies occu¬ 
pying, if I am net misinformed, tbe principal part of 
their time and attention. , v 

“ Writing bom dictation, as recommended la my 
report of tfw examination for 1884, had boon adopted. 
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mod occasionally practised daring the year, though not 
perhaps so much as was desirable. 

" Its benefits, however, were apparent from the facility 
and success with which a number of the scholars wrote 
down on slates from my dictation the following (a task 
they would have failed in executing a year previously) 
“ By learning a little, or three or four words daily, a very 
great deal will be learnt in the course of live or six 
years.” In writing this three of the youths acquitted 
themselves so well as to deserve special notice, fiz. 
Nuzur Ullee, Uholam Ashruf and Mahomed Uiain.” 

Till lately every boy receiving a stipend from the] 
Arabic department was obliged to learn English au 
hear or two in the day, and those who did not receive 
stipends had to pay two rupees a month for the privi¬ 
lege of being allowed to join the English class. The re¬ 
sult of this arrangement was that the English School was 
filled with unwilling scholars who were too old to ac¬ 
quire a correct prouounciaiion, and devoted too short a 
time to the study to be able to make more than a very 
Htnited progress in it. Under-these circumstances the 
School languinlmd until last year, when a change of 
system was resolved upon. The Arabic Students were 
no longer compelled to learn English, and any other 
Malioineilan youths, who wished it, were allowed to do 
60 without any payment being required from them. 
“ The result," the Secretary reports, “ has been most 
satisfactory. Since the month of September the num¬ 
ber of English Schotais has increased from 31 to 136, 
and fresh applications for admission to the English 
department, are daily received.” The School is now 
fit.ed principally with young boys, who pursuethc study 
ol English with zeal amt success equal to that of any of 
tl-cir Hindu compeers. The senior students have made 
some progress in the study of Euclid since the examina¬ 
tion dow reported upon. 

The Maliomedan community at the capital labours 
under gtoat disadvantages from the little encounge- 
ment which has as yet been held out to them to culti¬ 
vate English liteiature. This was particulaily obvious 
on the occasion ut Hie establishment of the Medical 
College, when, although the inducements to enter it 
were very considerable, and the nature of the studies 
was much more in accordance with Maliomedan than 
Hindu leclnig, theie was not a single Maliomedan can¬ 
didate who hud a sufhciciit knowledge ol English to 
allow of his being admitted. This great difference be¬ 
tween the two classes can excite no surprise. The 
Hindus icddent at the capital have for a long time past 
enjoyed the benefit of the Hindu College, which is by 
far the rao-t efficient Seminary of English learning on 
this side of India; but with tegard to the Mahemeduns, 
while, on the one huml, they have been stimulated by 
many artificial inducements, in addinou to those which 
must always weigh with them, to cultivate Arabic lite¬ 
rature, on the other, only a very second rate School has 
been provided by Covurntnenl to enable them to study 
Western learning, lu spite of ‘ltese disadvantages, two 
•r three ham succeeded in giving themselves 'a good 
English Education, and we know of none among the 
rising generation who ate superior to them. We in¬ 
tend hereafter to give encouragement to the Mahome- 
dans to become conversant with our literature aud 
ecience, and a competent English Professor will be ap¬ 
pointed to the Maliomedan > ollege as soon as the head 
class is reported sufficiently acquainted with tho English 
language to be able to profit by his instructions. 

The remainder of the Report we reprint in 
another column, instead of making extracts 
from it. As the notices of the different insti¬ 
tutions are short, the completeness of this part 
of the report would have been destroyed by 
any attempt to curtail it. 

H 


SANSCRIT control. 

On the 1st January, 1835, there were 181 students 
in this institution, of whom 97 received stipends, 

while on the 1st January, 1836, the* were 135, 97 of 
whom received stipends. These are divided into Classes 
as follows: 

Vyakarana, or Grammar,.. 1st Divirion. 22 

2d Divirion. 24 

3d Diviaion,.... 18 


. 64 

Sahitya, or Bplles Lettres,. 19 

Alankara, or Rhetoric,. 14 

Nyaya, or Logic,.. ....*• 10 

Jyotish, or Mathematics, &c.,.. 10 

Vedanta, or Theology,. 7 

Srariti, or Law,. 11 


135 

The examination was conducted by Baboo Ram 
Comul Hen, Secretary to the College, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Law Class, which was examined by Mr. 
Sutherland, 

Mr. Sutherland reports that of the 11 students be¬ 
longing to the Law Class, three were entitled to diplo¬ 
mas; that the exercises of three more were very ciedi- 
table, and that he did not think it necessary to class the 
rest, wlio-c cxerui-es shewed less skill and familiarity 
with Law Treatises. 

With regard to the general proficiency of the Stu¬ 
dents, the Secretary remarks—" From the circumstance 
of the changes made and rules introduced during the 
year, tiie pi ogress made has not been so respectable as 
might have been expected: but I am happy to say, 
that as far os their time and means allowed them, the 
Pundits have done their- Aty, and the pupils have 
proved themselves tolerably proficient in their respec¬ 
tive branches of the studies.” 

His Lordship in Council is*aware that the English 
class formerly attached to this College, was abolished 
from the commencement of the curieut year, and the 
fund for its suppoit transferted to the A.gra College. 
1’his measure was not resorted to by us, until it had 
been established by the result uf a long trial that it will 
nut answer, as a general rule, to teach two learned lan¬ 
guages to the same student in this country, 'i^jte period 
usually allotted to education is shorter here by 2 or 3 
years than it is in Europe, aud except in rare instances, 
the effect uf attempting to teach two such languages as 
English and Sanskrit, or English aud Arabic, is to give 
the student a smattering of both, without a competcut 
knowledge of either—to overload his mind with words, 
without leaving him time for the acquisition of that 
knowledge as a mediutnPfor the communication of which 
those words are alone valuable. A similar attempt at 
the Maliomedan College to teacli Arabic and English 
simultaneously, ended, as has been seen, in total failure; 
but as the Euglis^ depaitmcnt of that lustitutiou alone 
offers au oppot(unity to the Maliomedan community of 
studying English, instead of abolishing it, we resolved 
to strengthen and improve it. It is open to the Stu¬ 
dents of that College to study either Arabic or English, 
or both, as they may themselves puffer. 'The Hindu * 
College, to which all Hindus have free access, rendered 
it unnecessary to keep up auotlier English lustitutiou 
for their use. # 

POORKK (CUTTACK.) 

This school was established only in November last, aud 
the Master is a young native educated at the Hindu Col¬ 
lege There are 25 sholars, all of whom are Hindus. 
The Master considers the reason of so few pupils having 

r 
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'men hitherto ailmittod to be that the inhabitants iff the 
tiovn chiefly consist of the priests of the Temple of Jug. 
jemnuth, to whom a knowledge of the Shastras is more 
profitable./?hau of the English language, lie hopes, 
however, that they will soon bu induced to send their 
sons. The existing students are tor the most part chil¬ 
dren of the Native Officers of Government. The studies 
sre necessarily as yet merely elementary, but the Local 
Committee reports that ili^ have taken means to satisfy 
themselves as to the progress of the boys, and that they 
considerit very creditable both to the Master and pupils. 
The Master reports'that the conduct of the pupils is gene¬ 
rally very unexceptionable, they being attentive to their 
lessons and well behaved to each other. 

Stour .mein icnooi,. 

This Institution is supported out of a separate grant of 
500 Rupees a month which was made by the late Gover¬ 
nor General in favor of the Tennsserim Province, but the 
control is vested in our Committee. The last icturn, 
which is dated 224 October, 1035, affords an interesting 
“penmen of the number of different races which are unit¬ 
ed in this part of the world in the study of English litera¬ 
ture. The following is a synopsis of it: 


Hurmesc,*.. 


... 48 



.... 19 



... 16 


* 

...10 

Armenians,. 


... 2 

... 1 

English.. 


... 1 



.... 3 



... 4 



.... 1 

Malay,... 


.... 1 


10B 

The statement of their acquirements is humhle, Imt 
they had not at that time received an adequate supply of 
books, without which it was impossible that much pro¬ 
xies* could be made. The Head .Master, Mr. llenuet, 
remarks, that “ the intere-t which has been taken by the 
native population in wishing their sons educated and 
possessed of a knowledge of English science, has been 
greater than could have been expected, considering their 
natural prejudice? against every ihing_/i»«ign ; aud es¬ 
pecially when it is recollected that there are no Burmese, 
old or young, among us, who have acquiied English and 
have been advanced to any station in consequence of such 
acquirement The pupils in the School have also evinc¬ 
ed inuch*stronger desires in general to team than could 
.reasonably be expected, and haveAxerted themselves ac¬ 
cordingly much to their credit.” 

Burmese is taught to the boys who speak that lan¬ 
guage. 

O.UVAHATI (APSAM.) 

This is one of the newly established Institutions. It 
has it Head Master, a Bengali Aacher, and 119 pupils, 

ivhom 77 are Hindu-, 93 .YUhoroedans and 3 Chris¬ 
tians. 

The mcmbeis of the Local Committee report very 
favorably of the exeitionsof .Mr. Singer, the Head Mas¬ 
ter, and of the progress of the pupils during the short lime 1 
they have been under him. Another year’s attention, they 
hope will enable the boys of the upper classes “ to nn- 
derstand generally what they now read with considerable 
fluency and correctness of pronounciation.” A very 
gratifying feature of this Institution is the prominence 
which is given in it to instruction in the vernacular 
language. * 

There ate two passages in the Head Master's report 
which we consider of sufficient importance to extract in 
this place. “ On his arrival in September last, the 
Head Master received a list of 58 students, but after a 
short time it was found that only 41 were regular 


attendants, the remainder having only entered their names 
without any intention of learning, and consequently 
were seldom present, and from the circumstance of 19 
more having absented themselves during the following 
three mouths, (part of them from being obliged to work 
for their subsistence, and the remainder from having left 
the station:) it was considered necessary in order to 
prevent a recurrence of this irregularity, to frame certain 
rules which were to be signed before any boy’s name 
was entered on the books, and the Master ha? much 
pleasure in observing that the measure has proved fully 
equal to the effect it was intended to cause. At first 
the Natives entered their names merely lor the novelty 
of the thing, and expected that they might attend when, 
or at what time they pleased, and thus it was impossible 
to form a class, as not more than one-half were present 
and those not till past noon ; hut since the above rule 
has been enforced, parents have biought their children 
and themselves become security for them, aud util 
o’clock the doors are closed with but very few absen¬ 
tee?, Thus it will he seen that, instead of the engage¬ 
ments they are now obliged to enter into being the 
cause of deterring them from sending their childien, it 
lias just the contrary effect, and they have in many 
instances begged that they might be punished, if uot 
attentive to their studios. 

“ Another very important feature in the proceedings 
of the year is a strike amongst the elder students which 
look place on the 3d of November last, (similar to that 
at the Saint Andrew’s School a short time ago,) which 
proceeded from the admission of a Calcutta bengallee 
to assist in teaching the junior classes, when some of 
the senior scholars refused attending unless he wt-ie 
expelled, and immediately presented themselves to the 
Lucal Committee, hut on finding that their threats were 
not likely to cause the Beugallce’s expulsion, they 
resumed their studies and have since been much more 
subordinate.” 

Wo consider the line of conduct persued by the 
Local Committee, and the Head Master on the above 
occasions highly judicious, and the success which has 
attended it quite coricsponds with our general experience. 
The Native Public generally rtgard the in-ti uctiou 
provided in our Seminaries iu the light in which they 
think that we ourselves legard it. If, by giving sti¬ 
pends or in any other way, we make it appear as if they 
were doing us a favor in allowing their children to be 
instructed by jis, they natumlly think meanly of it. If 
we offer instruction a? a boon, giving no bounty on its 
acceptance, but, on the eontiary, enforcing every neces¬ 
sary iiile for securing regular attendance and proper 
behaviour, they look upon it as something worth having. 
A disposition to relax arising from an overstrained desire 
to enrre.isc the number of pupils, is likely to defeat us 
object, by lowering the Institution in general estima¬ 
tion. 

DACCA SCHOOL. 

This School commenced under the most favorable 
auspices, ltim Lochun Chose, Sheriaht&lar to the 
Suildur Board of Revenue, on lieai ing that we intended 
to establish a School at Dacca, which is his native place, 
sent us a donation of 1000 Rupees with a letter which 
does loin almost us much honor as tiic donation itself. 
The following is an extract from it. 

“ Permit me respectfully to request the favor of your 
offering my heartfelt thaaks to your Committee for their 
recommendation in favor of the establishment of a Col¬ 
lege at Dacca for the education of the youth of that part 
of the country, an Institution which 1 am induced to be¬ 
lieve will not fail to be the means of diffusing knowledge, 
particularly that of the English language, which is so 
rapidly advancing in popularity witli the Hindoos gene¬ 
rally, andio-^ special manner among the young men of 
that Town, with some degree of the success which has 
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■o, happily attended its introduction into the Government public. It has only lately been placed under our con- 

Institutions at Calcutta and elsewhere. trol; and m soon as we can obtain the necessary infoi- 

“ Towards the accomplishment of an object so land- mMl0D . we sha11 reBulve upon a plan for its reform, 
able, it is, I am persuaded, the bounden duty ofevery one ntiAUGcr-ronE. . ' 

having the least regard for the prosperity of his own Tb<( n ofthe Loca , Coimilitu>c ghowg tlmt tht . rl . 
country, to contribute as far as lies in hisi power ; and were lOfi^upils at the last annual examination, which 
this sentiment induces me to subscribe for the Institution . a f m ^ of 19 ( . owpared wlth t |„. preceding yvai. 

to the extent of Sicca Rupees one thousand, a stmt too A11 „ “ pi]9 are children -f the hill people, and tire 


much for an individual in my circumstances to afford instrttct & n ' imparted is of theW elementary kind, 
without inconvenience, but which I have ventured to 1 

appropriate for the benefit of my countrymen, considering The Local Committee express their general appro- 

thateveiy person whether rich or poor ought to advance bation of the manner in which the seminary is^ cun ■ 
go far as lies in his power, the cause of education.” dueled, and report ^that the hill boys themselves displav 

.... ... , _ ureal interest in the business of the school. The schn- 


thateveiy person whether rich or poor ought to advance 
go far as lies in his power, the cause of education.” 

A subscription was also raised among the European 
and Native Gentry of the District which soon amounted 
to nearly 5000 11 upees. On the School being opened, 
more pupils flocked to it than the building could con- 


recent ly 


more pupils iiocKeu to u man t ie uuiming coma con- j. : „„| i4ll c i asB have also fully satisfied the Local Com- 
tam, auu it became necessary to hire a larger house and mll t ce that great progress may be expected from them 
to employ another Master in addition to the two who... vvhen u.ey have bienfor sometime in possession of the 
we hud scut. 1 he following remarks by the Local Com- i llM .i. B r 

mittee describe the state of the School at the end of - ' ... 

last year. The standard of instruction in this school at present 

„ , , , ■ i„ r T i i . falls far shoit of that which it is our object to impair, 

The School was opened in the middle of .Toly but , m[ t|i(J , )enefits of it> su< . h as it is, are confined th, 
os little could he done until alter the Dusscrab Vara- hi „ , For „ lese reasm ,i we have rei|ue B led per- 
t.on, the pupils have reality led only about 4 mouth s t0 recast lhe , ( .| 10(ll otl tUe moM ' of onr 

tuition, and the p. ogress they have made is cons.de.et inslitulion9 . The exis , inR allowance would secure the 
by the Local Co.......tue to he very creditable indeed ^, aly ofa good English master, and two assistants, ooe 

both to the Head Master Mr. Hidgu, and to Ins As-is- ^ wbom should be employed in teaching in the Native 
taut Parbutty Churn Chuckeibuttj. A large priqiortioii eoftlie .ijat.ic. by these means the people of 

of the boys hail hud no prev ious instiuction m English Uie ” tovv Vand neighbouring district as well as the h.H 
at all, and the plan pursued under Mr. Ridge ssupe..,.- , wou)d hav ° e a sein i naryo f a superior order pro- 
tendance of making each step from the commencement y jj ud f u] . t] lem J 1 1 

tptilo decided in the mind of the scholar, appears to he 1 

most judicious. A few of the boys bad bad a little pie- tatna. 

vious instruction in English, but ot so bad a sort that tbc Many circumstances led us to anticipate less cordial 
trouble of correcting their defects is nearly as great as co-opeiation on the part of the Native community at 
that of teaching a new-comer from the commencement ; Patna than at other places, and we accordingly selected 
indefatigable attention has been paid in this particular, oue „four ablest ‘School-JAisters, Mr. Clift, for that 
and the improvement is very peiccptible and very sali.- Nation. Two schools were nearly simultaneously 
facialy. The boys in general acquitted themselves well established by the Local Committee, one at Alumgiinuc, 
and not only read and spelt coirecity (in the higher a mile fiorn the city in the long street leading to Ban- 
classes), but from the miscellaneous questions they an- kipore, and the other in the city itself. The former i« a 
swered, shewed that, they thoioughly understand what highly flouii-diing seminary, and the Local Committor*, 
they have liccu taught.” There wcrel36 pupils at the r( , p0 ,t that the latter is gradually encreasing as preju- 
lime of the auuual examination, hut it is not mentioned d j CuS WC ar alvay. 

to what classes of people limy belonged. We shal 1 . _ , . , . . 

avail oor-clvcH oftl.e fi.st favo.al.le oppo,.unity to make . A* »“ as circumstances adm.t of it we shall carry 
provision lor thcappointme.it of a qualified Lngallec ,nto eff ! ,cl ourong.nal plan of concent, at. ug all our 
teacher in this School. 4 means in one seminary in the city. 

Tim Local Committee report as follows on the occa- 
sion ot the auuual examination 

- At the end of 1835 there were 87 students in the Eng- « j n dle absence of Mr. Tucker, the Chairman of the 
lisb Sschool, of whom o were Chnsiians,•> Mahomed a ns, ^ocal Committee, Mr. Morris was requested to preside 
and the rest Hindus. Although the instruction at present iml ,| istril , ute t(ie prizes. The classes were seven.In 
does not go beyond history, geography, andI common arith- i:allc . (1 u „ beginning with thelowest, and w ent through t 
luetic, this i» a flourishing school, and Will be very use- H xami nation exercises in the presence of the Com 
tul as a nucleus for the new college wild, is now about rhe b „ys in the fiist 8ml second clasps read 
to bee^tablidiud at Hong My. Dr. Who, the Suoerm- f] l1eQ tty and explained tbe mennins coi recti v : they »Uc* 
Haul ant, reports that considerable progress bus lately d j sp ] ayed a very fair knowledge of the elements of Giv- 
buen made in the school, winch would have been pl nd English Gramm .r, but, as remarked upo.i 
greater had the school-room been larger and m a better b ‘ Mr . C | ift> a hti«ugh nearly all tbe first class hm * 
situation. I he present room, be observes, is incapable caln e to the tcbool with some knowledge, more or lev's, 
of accommodating the numbur desirous of learning the of English, none have made sufficient progress to 
English language in the neighbourhood. attempt composition. The hoys in the lower clause.. 

There is also an Oriental School under the charge of who enme to the school without any previous smattering 
the Mulawulee, containing at present 37 students. Both of English, have decidedly the advantage of the high r 
this and the English School will be absorbed in the new classes on the score ol pronounciation, which it would 
College, the arrangements for the full establishment not be difficult to account for. 

of which we shall describe in our next annual report. xii© Committee were«tauch gratified with the result 

MOonsiiKDABAD coilec.b of the examination. They certainly were not prepared 

. ' _ to find the elder boys so far advanced, or to expect that 

Thu institution is supposed by an annual assignment the younger ones won Id in so short a time buve over* 
of 1,500 rupees a month from the Nizamut Deposit Fund, come the first difficulties of a new language. '1'hey were 
Its primary object is the education of the ctofdren belong- also fully aware of the many discouragements the scho vl 
ing to the Nisamut Family, hut it is also open to the had to contend with, and knowing how very irregular 
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and uncertain tiie attendance of the boys had been, they 
would not have been disappointed hail they only found 
a degree of proficiency corresponding with so unfavoura¬ 
ble an outset. It is then to the active and able exertions 
of Ur. Clift, the Head-Master, that they have to ascribe 
bo successful and gratifying a result, and if the merits 
of that gentleman were not already known to the Gene¬ 
ral Committee, they would readily indulge themselves 
by expressing more at length the favorable impression 
that has been produced on the Local Committee by his 
well directed and unremitted labors, which, they have 
reason to believe, have been ably secotyied by his As¬ 
sistant JUr. Fowlcs. 

The General Committee will rendiW believe that the 
Local Committee have not betsa indifferent spectators of 
the pecnlinr train of circumstances that has hitherto pre¬ 
vented the Patna School from attaining that degree of 
popularity and success that had attended similar insti¬ 
tutions in other places. This is experienced in the very 
low rate at which the number of admissions to the 
schools has encreased, in the irregular and uncertain 
attendance of the boys themselves, and above all in the 
general want of confidence in the principles on which 
it is established, displayed by their parents and hy the 
Natives generally. The Committee are unwilling to 
believe that this perverse and wilful oppo-itinn to so 
benevolent and useful a scheme can last much longer. 
They rather agree with Mr. Clift in believing that eaily 
prejudices are already abating, and that the cause of 
English instruction is gradually making its way in pub- 
lie estimation among the better class of Natives in this 
country.” 

On the 31st December, there were 94 Hindus, 30 Mn- 
homedans, and 11 Christians in both schools, or 135 in 
all, which was 78 more than there were at the end of 
the preceding quarter. 

We are happy to say that considerable attention is 
paid to instruction in tlie Vernacular language in this 
institution. 

GHtLXEKPORE. 

This is also one of the new Institutions. The General 
Committee provides the Salary of the Head Master and 
the other expenses are defrayed by local subscription. 
There were 42 students present at the Annual Examina¬ 
tion, of whom 10 appear to have been Mahomedaus and 
the rest Hindus. 

The anticipations of success entertained by the Local 
Committee have not been altogether realized; the num¬ 
ber of pqpils having previously to the Annual Examina¬ 
tion declined rather than encrease^,, and the actual com¬ 
plement of regular attendants being but a small proportion 
of thenameB at first enrolled in the list of scholars. The 
Local Committee however express their determination not 
to be discouraged or to relax anything in their endeavours 
to promote by every means in their power the cause of N a- 
tive education in tue English language. 

The majority of those who withdrew their names are 
supposed to have joined the Institution in the expectation 
of receiving a monthly stipend orsomeotheT petsonal 
advantage of a more substantial nature than the mere ac¬ 
quisition of knowledge, * 

“ In proportion, however,” the Local Committee con¬ 
tinue, “ as the knowledge of the English language ex¬ 
tends itself throughout the Provinces, carrying in its 
train the key to every sort of information that is either 
useful or entertaining, the present indifference will no 
doubt disappear and the imaginary fears entertained by 
some reganling our purpose of interfering with their re¬ 
ligious creeds, must yield to thrf conviction of their own 
experience, as our schools become more generally known 
and appreciated, and under this impression the Commit¬ 
tee feel themselves warranted in indulging the expecta¬ 
tion of making a better figure at the ensuing Annual Ex¬ 
amination, both as to numbers and attainments. 


The Local Committee speaks in high term* of the 
'• zeal, assiduity, and talent" displayed by the Master, 
Mr. Arrow, in conducting the details of the institution, 
and they acknowledge the liberality of the widow of 
Hisumhur Pundit, who came forward on the occasion of 
the late Examination with a donation of 100 llupecs and 
a promise of a monthly subscription of 12 Rupees. 

BENARES two MSB COM.FOft. 

The Report of this Institution shows a very' satisfac¬ 
tory increase in the number of pupils. At the end of 
1834 there were 89 and at the end of 1835 thev had en¬ 
creased to 136, of whom 13 only were Mussulmans and 
the rest Hindus. Stipends were nuver given except to a 
very limited extent at this Institution. The establish¬ 
ment consists of a Head Master and four Under Mas¬ 
ters, one of whom is employed in teaching Persian, for 
which the Local Committee has proposed that the verna- 
cnlar language should be substituted. The Local Com¬ 
mittee has reported that there are more Under Master* 
than are required, and one of them has in consequence 
been ordered to join the new Jukkulpoic School. 

The bead class was examined on the following sub¬ 
jects : 

From the beginning of Goldsmith a History of Eng¬ 
land, to the end of the 32d chapter, page 1 to 196. 

From page 40 to the end of Inlioduction to Natural 
Philosophy, published hy the Useful Knowledge Society, 
comprising Astronomy, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics and 
Optics. 

From page 39 to 100 of the Poetical Reader, No. 1 

From the beginning to'page 17 of the Poetical, Rea¬ 
der, No. 2. 

From the beginning to the end of the 2nd chapter of 
Clift’s Political Economy, page 1 to 37. 

From page 20 to the end of Macphersoh's Geography 
of Hindustan. 

From the commencement to page 51 of Nicholl’s Geo¬ 
graphy. 

Murray’s largo Grammar with Notes from page 157 
to page 202, and the Notes on Prosody as far as page 
212, together with the correction of Exercises adapted to 
Murray’s Grammar. 

Algebra from 2nd case of Division to the 3rd case of 
Evulution from Hutton’s course, and from 3rd case of 
Evolution to the 6th case of Simple Equations from 
Ronnycastle’s Arithmetic. 

From Division of Vulgar Fractions to Single Position, 
ami also repetition of Vulgar Fractions and Decimals. 

First four Problems of RonuycaslIn’s Mensuration. 
First ten Prooosilions of the 1st hook of Euclid. Use of 
the Terrestial and Celestial Globes, Exercises in Com¬ 
position. 

The Local Committee remarks as follows on the result 
of the examination of the fiist class : 

tj 

“ The progress of the pupils is, with a few excep¬ 
tions, satisfactory. They read with facility and tolerable 
correctness, and can give correct explanations of what 
they read. They are conversant with the leading prin¬ 
ciples of Natural Philosophy (contained in the intro¬ 
duction of Natural Philosophy) with the historical facts 
they have read, and with the grammatical construction 
ami analysis of the lessons they study. In Geometry, 
Algebra and Political Economy, considering the short 
time they have studied those branches, their attainments 
are creditable. Most of them have also improved in 
English Composition. Their general behaviour is good, 
and their attendance duriqg 1 the half year has been 
regular as circumstances would admit, the progress of 
the whole School having been much interrupted in the 
commencement of the last half year by sickness being 
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prevalent in the City. The interruption to the business 
of the School in very great, oWing to the confined nature 
of the apartment* in the present. School-house." 

Two Essay* and Translations were forwarded bv the 
Local Committee, to the best of which, by Shiva Shuh- 
aya, a prize of fifty Rupees, and to the second best, by 
Dcenbitndoo Ghultuck, one of thirty Rupees was awar¬ 
ded by us. The first of these boys bad been 5 years 
and 5 months, and thoother4 years and 6 months, in 
the institution, and their ages were 15 and 17. Shiva 
S hull ay a’s Essay will be found in the Appendix.* 

We consider this Institution to be in a very efficient 
state and great eredit is due to Mr. Nieholls, the Hoad 
Master for his zeal and assiduity. After the new Sehool- 
house is finished, as it soon will be, we may expect still 
greater improvement. 

BF.NAItES SANSCRIT COLLEGE. 

TheT.ocal Committee has sent us a very brief Report 
on the state of this Institution. There are 13 Pundits, 1 
Persian teacher and 282 pupils, of whom 141 received 
stipends. 

The subjects of study are Grammar, Poetry, Vulants, 
Nyaya, Sankya, Dliarma Sbastra or Religion, and As¬ 
tronomy. Tint Local Co-nmittoe reports that the Pun¬ 
dits and pupils of the Institution have during the last 
half year been regular in their attendance and attentive 
to their duties. 

SAUuon. 

The number of pupils and teachers according to the 
last return is as follows: 

Boys. Teachers 


In the Tlindee Schools.. 344 6 

„ Mirliatta. 40 1 

„ Persian. 51 2 

„ English. 11 1 


446 10 

As the whole amount expended in teaching these boys 
is only 200 Its. a month, much cannot be expected 
from thorn. Kao Ktishna Kao, the Superintendent, 
reports that “ some are qualified in Reading, others in 
Writing, some in both, and others in Arithmetic, Two 
or three have acquired such a knowlege of Geography 
and Astronomy that they can shew the longitude and la¬ 
titude of any place on the Globe, the division of the 
Earth into land and water, the cause of dav and 
night, with the changes of the seasons. They can also 
discern the must distinguished luminous bodies in the 
heavens, as Mercury, Venus, Mars, &c., the distance 
they keep from each other, and the period of their re¬ 
spective revolutions which they perform round the Sun 
in a year, month, day, hour and minute. They some¬ 
times also make poetry by themselves, shewing many 
beautiful things of serious nature which have afforded 
much ple9sure to the gentlemen here.” 

The Local Committee reports, that " Rad Krishna 
Rao continues with a very praiseworthy real and per¬ 
severance, in spite of some sources of discouiagcment, to 
pursue tlic great object of enlightening his fellow-coun¬ 
trymen to which he has devoted himself, and with every 
prospect of eventual success.” 

In the early part of the last year four hundred Rupees 
a month were assigned for the use of the Saugor School, 
but no plan was furnished for laying it out till the 7lb 
March last. The Honorable Mr. Shore, the Governor 
General's Agent, thcr^ proposed that the study of 
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Persian and Marhatta should be discontinued, and that 
three schools should be established as follows— 
at SAur.on. 

1 Superintendent and English Tgacher, "Rao 


Krishna Rao. 100 

1 Deputy English Teacher,...>.... 60 

3 niniloe Teachers, 20, 15 and 10 Rupees res¬ 
pective. 45 

House Rent, including Sweeper. 10 

Stationery and incidental expenses,... 10 

• 215 

• at JutmtapottB. 

1 English Teacher ant^ Superintendent.#. 70 

1 Hinder Teacher. 15 

House Kent including Sweeper. 7 

Stationery and incidental expenses,. 5 

97 

At Hoahingabad as at Jubbulporc,.07 


409 

We sanctioned this arrangement, intending to raise 
the standard of instruction in uli three Schools as oppor¬ 
tunities occur. Education is at present in a very low 
state tit the Sangor Province, and a certain number of 
youths must be trained in the elements of knowledge be¬ 
fore they nan be fit to receive i istruclion of a higher or¬ 
der. We have transferred to the School atjuhbulpore 
au Under Teacher belonging to the Benares Seminary, 
whose services were no longer required there in conse¬ 
quence of the introduction of the monitorial system. His 
salary is 120 Unpueq a mouth, which raises the outlay at 
Jubliulpore to 147 Rupees. 

ALLAHABAD SCHOOL. 

No Annual Report lias h^n received from this School, 
and wo must therefore make the Half Yearly Report 
furnished in September 1835,^hc foundation of our re¬ 
marks. 

There were at that time lOif pupils in the School, of 
whom 0 appear to have been Christians, 25 Mahome- 
dans ami the rest Hindus. The highest book then read 
was Marsh in art's History of the World, and no science 
was studied except arithmetic. 

The Local Committee reports as follows on the pro¬ 
ficiency of the pupils : 

“ 3. The pupils of the first and sccontf classes ac¬ 
quitted themselves creditably and evinced a very fair 
knowledge of the grammar and construction of what 
they were reading—notpqually so perhaps with the sub¬ 
ject of their studies. 

“ Their ideas of Geography were not perhaps so clear 
as might have been expected, and their answers net so 
much dictated by acquaintance with the Subject, as by the 
particular form of reply they had been accustomed to. 
The Committee make these remarks under the impres¬ 
sion that mauy of these boys should be emerging from 
the mere elements of English in which Lltey believe them 
to have been well grounded by their former preceptor as 
well as their present instructor, Mr. Coitke; and also • 
taking into consideration the proficiency to which they 
had attained at the last Examination, their actual pro¬ 
gress in education, that is to say, their mental advance* 
ment, during the past six months, cannot be considered 
so satisfactory as the Committee could wish. 

“ 5. The same remarks will not apply to the middle 
and lower classes, who have been brought on well under 
Mr. Cooke’s superintendence, and some ol'the younger 
branches of whom seem to be excited by a wish of self- 
improvement as well as a spirit of emulation, the surest 
incentive of further advancement. It is here just to odd 
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th a i rnanv of these last are mainly indebted to the exer¬ 
tions of Buideo Suhae, their Monitor, and the head of 
the hist class. 

*■ 10. JTis Honqr the Governor of Agra attended the 
examination of tiie first and second classes and expressed 
himself pleased with their readiness and genetal per* 
formance. 

** 13. The prizes were delivered by Mr. Bird, who ad¬ 
dressed the pupils individually, expressing the satisfac¬ 
tion the Committee had in rewarding merit and encourag¬ 
ing them to future exertions and progress, r 

« 14. On the whole, the Committee trust that the 
report will be deemed satisfactory. 

“ The increased number of pupils evinces the grow¬ 
ing popularity of tbe Institution, and that the value of 
English instruction is gaiuing fast in the estimation of the 
Native community. 

“ 15. The success that has hitherto attended their en- 
deavoTS to smooth the first approach to learning, promises 
the result of eventually extending to many of the hitherto 
ignorant and uneducated classes the advantages of Euro¬ 
pean intelligence aud science.” 

We cannot say that we consider the progress which 
had been made up to the date of this Report as at all sa¬ 
tisfactory. The attention of the Head Master appears 
to'hnve been directed too exclusively to teaching the 
English language, to the neglect of the more important 
objects of filling the minds of his pupils with the varied 
information which it is so well calculated to convey, and 
of sharpening ami strengthening their intellectual facul¬ 
ties l>y appropriate exercise. The School has also suffer¬ 
ed much from repealed change of Masters, but we trust 
that the services of a very efficient llcad Master (Mr. 
Lewis) have at last been secured. 

We arc happy to find that the system of teaching the 
junior classes by means of Monitors has answered so well 
at Allahabad. On this subject the Committee add— 


College. We shall appoint a Professor to it as soon as the 
Local Committee report that the senior clars is suffici¬ 
ently advanced to be able to profit by his instruction. 

ACUA COLLEGE. 

The number of students on the 1st January last was 
380, which were distributed as follows : 


In the Persian Department,.. 192 

In the liindee ditto. 113 

In the English ditto,.. 75 


380 

Tt appears, however, that, although each boy is classed 
as belonging to some one department, he may also pur¬ 
sue his studies in one or both of the others. Thus of the 
192 students in the Persian department there are en¬ 
gaged in the study of 


English.. 78 

Arabic. 25 

liindee. 30 

Persian Arithmetic. 191 

Persian.. ... 192 


making the number of examinations in this department 
516. When earned too far, this system leads to super¬ 
ficial acquirements, and we are disposed to think that, as 
a general rule, the pupils in our Seminaries ought not to 
be encouraged to cultivate more than one learned lan¬ 
guage (either English, Persian, Aiabic or Sanskrit) be¬ 
sides the vernacular langpffceof the Province. Boys of 
extraordinary talents muf ti- able to do more, but we are 
satisfied that, in ordinary cases, the attempt to at quire 
two learned languages will end in both being superfici dly 
attained, and that much time will be lost in learning a 
multitude of words, while little real knowledge of any 
sort will be acquired. 

The following is a statement of the pupils in the dif¬ 
ferent depurtmentsof the Agra College, divided according 
to their religion : 


“ The Committee are disposed to think that the system 
of instruction by means of the Monitors, or elder pupils 
who have attained comparative proficiency, tuay with ad¬ 
vantage be introduced into general practice in the 
School; the results of this system being alike beneficial 
to the pupil and the Instructor. Elements will be cer¬ 
tainly mote easy of acquirement from tbe mouth of one 
who Imsbtfi lately himself attained them and has experi¬ 
enced to the full the difficulties tlfat lie in ihe way of 
that attainment, and whose associations, habits of thought, 
reach of understanding and turn of expression, assimilat¬ 
ing more to those of his pupils, afford him a readier 
means of reaching their comprehension than almost any 
time, and pains would enable an English teacher to at¬ 
tain. To one also who may be continuing to advance in 
the prosecution of any branch of study, thtfbbnefits of 
keeping up the ground work by constant application of 
first rules aud principles will be acknowledged to be most 
material.” 

v 

There is also a Hindee School containing 34 boys, and 
a JjMian School containing 46 connected with this In¬ 
st jpion. The Local Committee report that these were 
examined by their respectives Masters and the Moulavee 
bf the Judge’s Court, and that they read welt and 
seemed ready with replies to any question the subject 
of {he books might call forth. The teachers of these 
Schools were unable to state the quantity read by each 
boy during the half year, but this will be remedied for 
the future. 

Tlie importance of the Station of Allahabad points out 
this Seminary as one of the first to be erected into a 


Persian Department—192 Pupils. 79 Mahomedans. 
113 Hindus. 

liindee Department—113 Pupils. AH Hindus. 

English Department—75 Pupilt. 

11 Mahomedans, 63 Hindus, and 1 Christian. 

Being in all 90 Mahomedans, 289 Hindus, and 1 
Christian. 

The improvement of this College has been much re¬ 
tarded of late years by the unsettled state in which it has 
been kept. The Local Committee repeatedly represented 
the growing demand for English instruction and 
the necessity of remodelling the College Establishment 
with a view to meet it, but owing to the former differ¬ 
ences of opinion on this subject in the General Com¬ 
mittee, nothing was done until the commencement of 
this year. The following changes were then made with 
the sanction of Government. The Secretary to the Lo- 
! cal Committee, who had had little to do in that capacity, 
was also appointed Principal and Professor of the Col- 
lege on a consolidated salary of 450 Rupees a month, 
which is 150 Rupees more than he before received, and 
besides him a Head Master was appointed on 400 Ru¬ 
pees ; a second Master on 150, and a third Master on 
100. This establishment involved an extra monthly ex¬ 
pence of 602 Rupees, to assist in defraying which the 
400 Rupees saved by the abolition of the English clan 
in the Calcutta Sanscrit College was transferred to the 
Agra College, $nd Mr. Woollaston, the late Head Mas¬ 
ter in the Sanscrit College, was sent to Agra. 
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The Local Committee allude to the pleasure it afforded 
them to find so general a concurrence with their views on 
the part of our Committee as was evinced by the adop¬ 
tion of the above measures, to which they state that it is 
their anxious desire to give full effect. In anticipation of 
the arrival of Mr. Woollaston, the Principal received 
the orders of the Local Committee to organize a class for 
English Astronomy and Geography under his own tui¬ 
tion, which is a gratifying proof of the zealous co-opera¬ 
tion which we may expect. 

The Secretary to the Local Committee observes that 
the demand for English instruction is evidently on the 
increase, and that proofs of this would have been still 
more decided had it been io their power fo bestow “ that 
best encouragement which the efficient means of meeting 
such demand alone confers.” Before last year there 
was no independent English department, and the Eug 
lisli class was composed of drafts from the Persian and 
Hindee Departments ; whereas at the boginninrof this 
year Ibeve were 75 pupils belonging to the English de¬ 
partment, and altogether there were 221 learning Eng¬ 
lish, the remainder being made up by drafts from the 
Hiudee and Persian depaitmcnts. The Prize Essay 
will be found in the Appendix.* 

The general result of the attendance of pupils is stat¬ 
ed by the Secretary to the Local Committee to he ns 
follows :—“ Although the Ilindce department remains 
as before, there has been a fulling off in the l’ersiau de¬ 
partment, and when the requisite deductions arc made 
for irregularity and absence, it will be found that the 
Oriental departments generally have fallen off, and 
that the numbers are kept up by the increase io Eng¬ 
lish department.” 

We have appropriated 10,000 Rs. to build a bunga¬ 
low each for the Principri and the Head Master on the 
College premises. We believe that this arrangement 
will add much to the efficiency of the institution. 

Ml.ERUTT. 

This Seminary is one of those which have been es¬ 
tablished within the year. The following list of daily 
attendants wtll prove the value which the School lias al¬ 
ready u turned in the estimation of the Native com¬ 
munity : 

On the 1st June, 1835, the number was. 1.0 


1-t July,. 44 

1st August. (i(j 

1st September. 73 

1st October. 37 

1 st .November,. 101 

1st December. 10d 

1st January, 1836,. 112 


Of the 112 pupils who belonged to the Seminary at the 
end of the year, 60 were Maliomedans, 39 were Hindus 
aud 13 were Christians. 

The L^al Committee reports very favorably of the 
conduct of Air. Sinclair, the Head Master, aud the Under 
Masters, and they expiess entire satisfaction with regard 
to the progress made by the boys. They observe that 
only a few boys had any knowledge of the English 
Alphabet when the Seminary was first established, 
whereas now them are two classes who can read 
fluently, a third who can read words, and the remainder 
know the Alphabet. In Arithmetic the first class has 
advanced as far as the llule of Three, the second to 
Compound Multiplication, and the specimens of writing 
are highly creditable. The Head Master adds, that 
the pupils in geucral evince great aptitude for their 


studies joined to a docility ‘M&mper and a propriety 
of demeanour which promise the mdtt favourable results. 

The salary of the Head Master and one of the Under 
Masters is defrayed by us, and thft salary 'of dho^her 
Under Master and all the other expcnces of the SchOTt^ 
are provided out of the produce of a local subscription. 
The balance of this subscription in hand at the end of 
last year aniouuted to about 3,000 Rs. Her late 
Highness the Begum Smnroo contributed 2,000 -Rs-. 

nr mii English college. 

• 

The total number of students at the date of the last 
examination was'188, of whom 128 were Hindus, 54 
Maliomedans and 6 Christians. At the eud of 1834 
there were in all 181 students. 

The fallowing is a statement of what the first class 
have read since our last Report:— 

Goldsmith’s History of England, throughout. 

Marsh'imTs Survey of History, ditto. 

Murray’s English Reader, to page 278. 

Goldsmith's Grammar of Geography, from page 48 
to the end. 

N'iehull s Geography to page 9. 

Molincux's Use ot the Globus thoughout. 

Euclid the 2d, 3d aud 4th Books. 

Arithmetie, taught separately. 

Alogebra to Evolutions. One boy as far as Simple 
Equations. 

t om position 

and > Twelve hours in the week. 

Translation 3 

In Mathematics this is a decided improvement, as the 
most advanced were at the period of our last Report 
reading only the first book of Euclid, and Algebra was 
not then taught. 

Lieutenant Tremetnhere, who examined them, reports 
that the proficiency exhibited by tlm students of the first 
class was very creditable to them as well as the Head 
Master, Mr. F. Taylor. In Arithmetic and Geometry, 
he says they were pnrliculaily expert. The Prize 
Essay wti’cli will be found in the Appendix,* will enable 
his f.onlship in Council to judge ot their progress in 
English composition. 

The Essay is the production of Umed Singh, a boy who 
entered the Institution three years aud four months before 
at which time he did not know a letter of oift Alphabet. 
Some idea may be fotmed ot his progress in general know¬ 
ledge during this period hy au enumeration of the books 
which he has read. These are the English Header from the 
Istiotbu 7th volume inclusive, Goldsmith’s Histories 
of Eugland, Greece aud Rome, Marshman’s Universal 
History, Murray's English Header, Murray's English 
Grammar, four first hooks of Euclid, Gny’s Geography 
throughout^ Blag don’s India, Molineux’s Use of the 
l’ericstial and Celestial Globes, Arithmetic to the Cube 
Hoot, and Algebra to Involution. We awarded a prize 
of 30 Rupees to this young man, iu addition to the usual 
College prizvs. • 

It is very gratifying to ns to be able to report that the • 
prospective auolition of stipends ordered in March last, 
has not been attended with any fulling oil' iu the number 
of pupils belonging to this Institution. 6 

The Head Master concludes from this that the advan¬ 
tages of English eduction are now generally appre¬ 
ciated by the Native community, and he adds that tlm 
circumstance of forty students having obtained situations 
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in Government and private Establishments, chiefly 
owing to their knowledge of English must have had some 
effect in keeping up the number of pupils, A list of 
these 40 ex-students, shewing the situations which they 
ltave obtained, will* be found in the Appendix.* It is a 
curious and interesting document, and as it only includes 
those who have become in a manner public characters, 
it is strongly indicative of the benefit which the country 
is deriving from this Institution. Those who have en¬ 
tered into trade and agriculture and other less distin¬ 
guished employments, must greatly exceed in number 
those who arc mentioned in the list. , 

The great desiderata at this Institution now are, some 
arrangement for imparting instruction of a higher or¬ 
der than that which is at present given, and a commodi¬ 
ous and permanent building fur the accommodation of the 
Masters and students. We hope soon to lie able to se¬ 
cure both these objects. We have already written to 
the Local Committee to request that they will digest and 
submit a plan for remodelling the Institution, including 
the appointment of a Professor. 

HELM ORIENTAL COLLEGE. 

The report of this Institution shows 61 pupils divided 
into nine cl asses in the Arabic department; 80 pupils 
divided into eleven classes in the Persian department, 
and 56 pupils divided into nine classes in the Sanskrit 
department. The total number of pupils therefore is 197. 

The examinations were held by Native Gentlemen 
of the city, and the opinions passed by the examiners 
are slated to have been almost without exception in 
favor of the application and industry of the teachers and 
pupils. The prizes appointed for each separate branch 
of study were contended fur with much ardor, especially 
in the Mathematical branch, and the themes in the 
Persian language, the subject of which was “ the 
advantage of education,” are Blatcd to have *' afforded 
the most satisfactory testimony of the benefits aiising 
from the system of education pursued iu the ftludris.i. 
The worst theme was free from grammatical inaccu¬ 
racies; the majority of them evinced a maturity of 
thought and aptness of illustration which could be the 
result of intellectual culture alone, and the successful 
theme, that of Wazeer Alj, possessed merits that entitle 
him to the distinction of being deemed the ornament 
of the College.” 

“his young man is now the senior student, 
and the laborious course of Arabic learning 
which he has gone through, will give some 
idea of the nature of the studies in this Institution. 
Itis as follows Shashce, Naralanwar.Totizeeli, Tulweeh 
and Musull'im on the principles of Alahumeikn juris¬ 
prudence jSkurek Waqays and Ilidsya on AJahomcdan 
Law; AJyboudee, Snddra and Saltmzigha on Natural 
Philosophy ; Shureh Soollum and Stmreli Aiotala on 
Logic ; and Alukhtassar Alani and Alutawul on ltlieto- 
ric. There does not, however, appear to be the same de¬ 
mand for quaiiticdPersian und Atabic, as there is for Eng¬ 
lish scholars, and the Local Committee complain that 
these difficult attainments, the fruit of so much study, 
time and expense, are neither made available to the 
public service nor rendered a certain means of livelihood 
to the individual. As Persian is at present the official 
language, we are surprized at these complaints, winch 
seem to indicate that when, by the introduction of the 
vernacular language into the courts and offices of Go¬ 
vernment, every foreign language shall have been put 
on an equal footing and the udvautage will be only on 
Vhe side of general ability, the system of education pur¬ 
sued at the Oriental College will be of still less practical 
use than it is at present. 

The following is an abstract ofahe number of pupils 
studying at the institutions under our controul, on the 
31 i.t December last, a^far as it can be collected from 
the returns with which we have been furnished. 


Pooree,. 

Moulmain. 

Gawahatti, . 

Dacca.. ... 

Hoogly,. 

Afoorshedabad,.| 

Rajshahec, .. | 

Hhaugulpore,.. 

Patna,.. 

Ghazeeponr. 

lirnares i EnglishSomiuary 
uenares, ( Sanakrit College, 

Saugor,... 

J iib ul pore,.J 

Hoshuneabad. 

Allaha- C English School, ,. 
bad, l Oriental Ditto, .. 
Agra,. 

Furruckabad,. { 


Bareilly, 
Aleerut,. 


•g * £ | • 

t .s $.§ -g 

I -Ilf a 
* 


No 

return. 

407 . 407 

,. 133.. .. 132 

135 .. 135 

25 . 25 

4 1 32 69* 106 

77 33 3 .. H3 

. 136 

77 42 5 .. 124 

No 

return. * 

Estabd. since the 31st 
December, 1R35. 

. I06t 100 

94 30 11 .. 135 

32 10 .. .. 42 

123 13 ... 136 

282 . 282 


E«tabd. since the 31st 
December, 1835. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

78 1 25 I 61 .. 109 


_ ... C English College,. 
Dc,ln - [ Oriental Ditto" . 

Ajmeer,.... 


289 ' 90 I lj .. 300 

Estabd. since the 31st 
December, 1835. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

.39 60 13 .. 112 

128 54 6 .. 188 

91 106 .. .. 197 

Estabd. since the31st 
December, 1835. 


Total,....! 1831 1596 1771175 i3398| 

Of these 1,818 are studying English, 218 Arabic, 473 
Sanscrit, 376 Persian, 40 Mahralta.t and the studies of 
i the remainder arc confined to the vernacular language 
of the Province. A large proportion of the whole, how- 
1 ever, learn the vernacular language in addition to their 
' other studies, and we are anxious that the practice should 
become universal. 

FINANCE. 

The preceding portion of this Report for the most part 
extends only to the beginning of 1836, but as the year of 
account ends on the 30th April, our Financial Statement 
goes up to that dale. The result, it will be seen, is 
highly favorable. Notwithstanding that numerous 
arrears of priming charges and subscriptions to books 
connected with the old plan of operations ltave been 
cleared off, and ten new Seminaries have been establish- 
td, our disbursements have fallen short of oar income 
by 11,707. We are not however desirous that any part 
of the funds at our disposal should be suffered to accu¬ 
mulate. Hoarding forms no part of our plan, and as 
there is no want of beneficial objects on which to lay 
it out, we think that the whole of our available income 
should be regularly expended within the year. 

The following has been the order of our Financial 
arrangements during the past year. On the cessation 
of the Arabic and Sanskrit printing and translations, 
we immediately established six new Seminaries at Gawa- 
hati, Dacca, Pooree, Patna, Ghazipore and Meerut at a 
total expense of 1,765 lie- a month. Some months 

1 -#---- 

* Them are Burmese, Chinese, J’nmees, Malays and Slums, 
f Three are the Hill people. What their religion is, is KOt ex- 
actly known, but Iri* prolwhly a rude hind of idolatry. 

1 This clan bn* since been abolished. 
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afterwards a Sub-Committee of Finance was appointed, 
which reported that after setting aside 950 Re- a month 
for books and other contingencies, 1,500 -Re- a month 
were immediately available; upon which we resolved to 
establish five other Seminaries, at Rdjshahi, Furrucka- 
bad, Bareilly, Ajmeer nnd Sehore. After that the 
Sub-Committee subjected the monthly abstracts of the 
different Institutions to a searching investigation, in the 
course of which they recommended several reductions 
of expense. 

We consider it very desirable that our disbursements 
should be confined as much as possible to the salaries 
of Professors and School blasters and other items of a 
fixed nature, and that all fluctuating expenses should be 
defrayed from local resources. This remark app'ies par¬ 
ticularly to the books required for the use of the different 
Institutions. The Seminaries under our controul have 
now become so numerous, that it is difficult for one 
office to supply the new books of various kinds of which 
they continually stand in need, with the requi-ite prompt¬ 
ness, and we fear that the progress of the pupils has been 
retarded by the delays which have occasional!;; taken 
place. The constantly reclining demands on this ac¬ 
count also take up much of our time which ought to be 
emploved in the. business of control and iniprovemm t and 
not in' mere details, and as we cannot know what books 
arc tcally required at each Institution, it is impossible 
for us properly to check this itciu of expenditure. We 
arc therefore anxious that the Local Committees should 
act independently of us in this respect. The School 
Book Society lias established several Depositories in 
different parts of the country at which all the usual 
class books are to be had, and any others that may be 
wanted, to he given as prizes or for any other purpose, 
may be procured from the booksellers in Calcutta. 
With regard to the sources fiom which the expencc of 
books may be defrayed, wc pioposo, 1st - that every 
pupil who is not prevented by poverty should be requir¬ 
ed to pay for his own books. 2ndly, that a subscription 
should he kept open at eacli place where an Institution 
exists, for the purpose of supplying poor students with 
books, and of buying piize books and Scientific Ap¬ 
paratus of different kinds, and lastly, that the Cenera- 
Committee he applied to for assistance only when both 
these resources have failed. A Cii cular Letter which 
we have addies-cd on this subject to the Local Commit¬ 
tees will he found in the Appeudix.* 

The Ciicular Letter iu the Appendixt will shew the 
means we have adopted to secuie the lapsed stipends 
being icgnlaily brought to account. The outlay on 
this account at each of the Institutions where stipends 
we.-e allowed at the commencement and end of iho 
official year was as follows: — 


e 

May 

1835. 

A pan. 
1836. 

Difve hence 

No. of Stipendi¬ 
ary Students. 

Sicca Rupees. 

g -2 § 

■M a- 

** w V 

*3 SJ 35 

s 

» is 

No. of lapsed 
Stipends. 

Amount of 
Saving. 

Madrissa,. 

91 648 

62 477 

29 

171 

Sanskrit College, .. 

8-1 537 

65 388 

19 

149 

Benares Seminary, .. 

8 47 

9 50 

1 

3 

Benares College. 

142 359 

139 349 

3 

19 

Agra College,. 

168 481 

148 421 

0 

60 

Delhi institution, .. 

76 245 

46 158 

30 

87 

Ditto College,...... 

276 642 

802 508 

68 

134 


8452959 

_A-_ 

677 2351 

170 

623 
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Finally, we solicit the permission of your Lordship 
in Council to print this and all our future Annual Re¬ 
ports for general information. The success of any plan 
of national education essentially depends on the posses¬ 
sion of the public confidence by tlie conductors of it, 
and on the existence of such a degree of knowledge of 
the subject on the part of wealthy and influential mem¬ 
bers of the community as will Buffir.c to secure their 
intelligent co-operation ; neither of which objects, it is 
obvious, can he secured unless we are permitted periodi¬ 
cally to make known the general results of our proceed¬ 
ings. As the ntea^ures which have been adopted by us 
to reduce to a well organized system the efforts of the 
different paities cflgaged in this great work have only 
lately begun to take eflec^ the present Report is neces¬ 
sarily iin pe r fect in many respects, but we hope that the 
next Report will present a more complete and better 
arranged view of our proceedings, besides containing a 
greater number of interesting extracts from the Reports 
of the Local Committees and Head Masters. 

We have, &c. 

(Sd.; T. B. Macaulay. (Sd.) J. R. Colvin. 

„ F.. Hv.in. ,, Ross D. Mangles. 

„ II. Shakkspeab. „ C. E. Tuevelyan. 

„ B. 11. AIamijn. „ .1. Yonxo. 

„ 0 . II. Ca MCKON. „ RaDUAKAXT DeB. 

„ C. W. Smith. „ Russomoy Duty. 

„ R J. H. litncii. 

1 have recorded a separate Minute. 

H. T. Phinsep. 

Fout William, f he 26 Ih July, 11136. 


We now proceed to make some final re¬ 
marks on the report of the Education Com¬ 
mittee. * 

We congratulate the public on the resolu¬ 
tion which the Committee has come to of 
pnblishing a full annual report of their pro¬ 
ceedings. This, as it appears to us, is a most 
important measure. Previous to this, the 
public might or might nof have a general no¬ 
tion that the fund set apart from the national 
income for the purpose of national education 
was properly administered, but having no 
knowledge of the details of the systftn, they 
could take no piftsonal interest in it. Now, 
every individual may become almost as inti¬ 
mately acquainted with the subject as if he 
were himself a Member of the Committee of 
Public Instruction. He may freely comment on 
every thing that is done ; may propose the cor¬ 
rection of whatever appears to him to be amiss; 
may recommend such improvements as his 
study or experience may have suggested to 
him, and if he is able and willing to assist 
from his pecuniary means, he will know how 
his mouey may be "laid out with the greatest, 
advantage for the support of the system, and 
will be in possession of a pledge, in the pub¬ 
licity which will hereafter be given to all the 1 
proceedings of the Committee, that his con¬ 
tribution will be strictly applied in the man¬ 
ner intended by him. The Committee have 
now thrown themselves on the public, and it 
may fairly be expected of the public, in re¬ 
turn, to correct them where they are wrong, 
and support them in what they appear to he 
doing right, 
s 
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The ultimate aim of the Committee is des¬ 
cribed by them iu the following words, “ in ex¬ 
tending our operations, we endeavour to keep 
two obje'ets simultaneously in view. We try 
to widen the foundations of the system, at the 
same time that we consolidate and improve it. 
It would bo our aim, did the funds at our 
command admit of it, to carry the former pro¬ 
cess on, until an elementary school for instruc¬ 
tion in the vernacular language should be es¬ 
tablished in every village in the country, and 
the latter, until a College for Western learn¬ 
ing should be endowed at the* principal town 
of every Comtnissiooerslpp, or circle of two or 
three zillahs, and ultimately in every zilla.” 

These are high aims, and can of course he 
accomplished only by slow degrees. There 
are 27 seminaries reported on, extending from 
BareillyRo Maulittein, and we understand that 
three more have since been established or 
adopted into the system, at Midtiadoor, Chitta¬ 
gong and Coruckpoor, besides the surprising 
enlargement which lias taken place of the in¬ 
stitution at Hoogly. Wc hope soon to hear 
that a seminary has been established at least 
at every zilla station. Large towns are the 
natural seats of wealth and intelligence ; na¬ 
tional improvement has always emanated from 
them, and in the present instance, by occupy¬ 
ing them first, we shall have the additional 
advantage of European experience and Euro¬ 
pean superintendence to watch over the 
springs of the system of national instruction. 
The zilla stations are, as is well known, for 
the most part fixed in the principal towns of 
each district. 

Instruction in the zillah seminaries will, 
of course, be mainly conducted through the 
medium of the English language, but wc 
strongly recommend that every boy should 
also be taught to write with ease and correct¬ 
ness in his own language. This is indispen¬ 
sable, if it he intended, as ilcertainly must be, 
that these buys should afterwards become in¬ 
structors to the rest of their country men, as au¬ 
thors qjnd schoolmasters. The necessity of a 
strict adherence to the rnle g will be particularly 
obvious when it is recollected that wc must 
depend upon the /.ilia schools for a supply of 
properly qualified masters for the Kusba and 
village schools, in much the largest propor¬ 
tion of which instruction will be carried on 
in the native language only. 

We are much gratified by observing that 
the general Committee has resolved to esta¬ 
blish a good Library in connection with each 
of its seminaries, and has already taken mea¬ 
sures to lay the foundation of a supply of 
books for them. We consider this to be a 
most necessary part of the machinery of In¬ 
dian enlightenment. It cannot be too often 
repeated that an aeqnaintance with the Eng¬ 
lish language is useful only so far as it is 
made the medium of imparting knowledge 
which is not to be found at present in 
the native languages.. Muoh of the dis- 
favour with which it has been regarded is 
owing to no proper means having been taken 
to inspire the youth educated by means of it, 


with a taste for reading, and to supply them 
with entertaining and instructive books. 
The young men educated at the Qapital are 
best off in this respect, and the Hindu College 
Prize Essay, which will be found in anotber 
page, copied from the Appendix to the 
Report, shows a considerable extent and va¬ 
riety of reading. In the Provinces, however, 
with very few exceptions, the students have 
nothing to read while they areat the seminary, 
except their class books, and after they have 
left it, they have no means whatever of keep¬ 
ing up their reading, and must rctrogade, un¬ 
less they happen to be Acquainted with some 
European gentleman who lends them books, 
or ate supplied through some other equally 
precarious channel. Now, however, a Library 
has been established at each seminarv, and as 
the seminaries are multiplied, the libraries will 
be multiplied also. We hope that the friends 
of native improvement will everywhere aid in 
this benevolent design. There are few Euro¬ 
pean gentlemen, who have not some hooks 
which they might without inconvenience to 
themselves, send as a contribution to the Se¬ 
minary Library, and every one will now have 
an opportunity, on his departure to England, 
of making his private library permanently 
and extensively useful to tiie public, instead 
of selling it at a price much below its real 
value. The ciicular letter directing the esta¬ 
blishment of the libraries, ami the rules 
which have been suggested for their manage¬ 
ment, which arc subject, however, to such 
modifications as the local Committees mav 
think desirable with a view to'adapt them to 
the circumstances of each place, will be found 
in a subsequent page. The hooks arc stated to 
he intended for the use of all persons belong¬ 
ing to the seminaries who are capable of mak¬ 
ing use of them, but we conceive it to lie 
within the competence of the Local Committees, 
under the discretion which has been delegated 
to them, to make the libraries more generally 
useful by opening them to the public on con¬ 
dition of the payment of a moderate monthly 
or quarterly subscription. 

To conclude, we thoroughly approve of the 
general outline of the system which has been 
adopted, and wc believe that a plan of nati¬ 
onal education has now been organised, w hich, 
if it be properly followed out by the Govern¬ 
ment and properly supported hy the commu¬ 
nity, will form oneof the mo>t important means 
of Indian regeneration. Those expenses jyhieli 
are of a fixed and permanent natifre (tirtf sa¬ 
laries of the school-masters for instance) na¬ 
turally fall upon the Government, but it is 
very desirable that those which arc only oc¬ 
casional and varying in amount, should be 
defrayed, as far as possible, by the voluntary 
contributions of the society of each place 
where a seminary is established and of its 
neighbourhood. The general Committee com¬ 
plain of the heavy demands which are con¬ 
stantly pouring in upon them for books— 
books for the libraries—books for prizes, and 
class books for poor students. This, taken in 
the aggregate, canses a considerable diminu¬ 
tion from their resources, and prevents them 
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from establishing new seminaries at places 
where they are required, white it is impossi¬ 
ble for them to exercise the same care in the 
selection of such a multitude of books as each 
Local Committee would he able to do, if it 
provided for its own wants. We hope, there¬ 
fore, that the society of each station will an¬ 
nually open a subscription for the purchase 
of the necessary books and stationery, and 
those who are disposed to make more exten¬ 
sive donations, may apply them with advan¬ 
tage to the purchase of maps, globes, orreries 
and other scientific apparatus, or in building 
or purchasing houses for the use of the semi¬ 
nary or for the residence of the masters or pro- 
fessors, who ought, wherever it is practicable, 
to reside on the spot. It will be observed that 
Ihe proper application of ail such donations 
may be looked to by the donors themselves. 


HINDI' rOI.I.lGK ESSAY. 


On Vfluting. 

To preserve final oblivion the religious ceremonies 
laws .mil reminced actions of sages and heroes, man¬ 
kind, in the pii'nitive ages of the world, bail recourse to 
metre. The -imple and crude laws of the early inha¬ 
bitants of ancient Circe’e were set to music and (-haunted 
in fairs and other public places ill times of festivity and 
nieiiiroeut. llut experience taught our baibatian an¬ 
cestors that oral tradition could hardly be credited after 
the lapse of a lew cento lies. So many and so extrava¬ 
gant were the errors that crept into unrecoiderl but genu¬ 
ine history, that a mote lasting monument of their ex¬ 
ploit? was deemed re pii-.be. Amongst the variety of 
objects with which men are suirounded, it is natural 
that those should bn selected, which are comparatively 
speaking of an un perishable nature. The decrees of 
Solon, the hws of the 12 tables, contracts, wills, epi¬ 
taphs, treaties and conventions were all engraved on 
stone, metal or wood. Iteforc the invention of the 
Divine Ait of Printing, us it has been emphatically 
called, men were absorbed in the grossest superstition. 
Alfred and Chaileinagne, by erecting school- and endow¬ 
ing mona-ieii, ?, had -bed only a temporary lustre over 
the intellectual hiui/.im of Europe. The monks being 
the only in.hectors of youth, the communication of 
knowledge was very slow and imperfect. Incredible 
legends, uned dying homilies and trite expositions of the 
script me weie Hie only learning of That dark period. 
'I he conti acted ideas of the monks, their outward aus¬ 
terity, their religious opinions, their depraved morals, ren- 
ileie.l the communication of knowledge in their hands 
ulteily unfit. Science degenerated into barbarous 
sophistry and genius remained mute and inglorious in 
the fervour of theological controversy. Learning was 
thought Tncompatible with piimitivc simplicity and 
genuine piety, the ancient poets were represented as 
seducers to the path of destruction. Virgil was a pimp 
of hell, Ovid a lecherous fiend, and Cicero a foolish 
declaimer. llut the hutnau soul was soon roused to 
exertion by the instruction of some enlightened Arabs, 
who were then the preceptors of Europe. A more libe¬ 
ral way of thinking was introduced, a taste for ancient 
literature revived, more useful branches of science were 
taught, and the minds of men were prepared to appre¬ 
ciate the advantage of an invention that soon followed. 
Printing was invented in the middle of the 15th century 
and in the course of a hundred years attained its noon¬ 
day splendour. This \%mderful invention was at first 
of arude and Birople nature, consisting of whole pages 
carved on blocks of wood or marble, lie formation of 


moveable type was a grand step towards ita present im* 
proved state. The Clergy, finding it inimical to tneir 
interests, became its inveterate foes. They attributed 
the origin to the Prince of Darkness ; thunders of the 
Vatican were directed against it;*it was called the 
great Dragon, the Anti-Christ, foretold in sacred history, 
tint still it flourished. It soared with unwearied wings 
far above the artillery of malignant monks. Ere a cen¬ 
tury expired, Europe saw the embers of learning in a 
blaze, saw the expiring lamp relumed, witnessed the 
decay of Popery, of abject despotism, and a material 
change in the fatbits and opinions of mankind. In short, 
the invention of Printing made a complete revolution in 
the hnm.m mind. • Happy is it for mankind, that it has 
withstood aft the artifices and hostility of its selfish op¬ 
ponents. Ilad it been strangled at the very moment of 
its existence, had some dreadful fatality, some unac¬ 
countable intrigue checked its growth, in what a state 
would the world have been now'! Just conceive that 
we were living in an age when Popery was the universal 
religion. Just conceive that the utterance of a siugle 
word derogatory to the dignity of the Viee-gerent of 
Christ, the pioud representative of the humble fisherman 
of Cial'lee, subjected us to be condemned by the In- 
qtti-iiiop as a public malefactor or murdered by the 
decree of holy Yhetm and you will perceive the benefits 
of Printing. Prior to the invention of Printing, theie 
existed onlv few copies of woiks of genius. No private 
individual could defray the expense of copying. And 
then what liability there was of their being destroyed by 
some barbarian hand. How many instances there ate 
of such wanton acts of tyranny? VVliat loss has there 
been to the intellectual world by the devastations of 
Alarie, Henserir, Odo'irur, Edward 1st, and Caliph 
Omar! llow will posterity brand the memory of tho 
1st Edward for destroying the literature of Cambria! 

I low will tho giirn-visaged Omar answer the charge of 
intellectual destruction of the Sacred Nine befoie 
the eternal tribunal. The barbarian fury of Alarie and 
Genscrie, the niachtave&n policy of the 1st Edward, 
and the blind fanaticism of Umar have left a chasm in 
the intellectual vtotlil which ages must pass ere it can 
be closed. Those persons wlpt had collected by consi¬ 
derable labour anil expense, a number ol books, consi¬ 
dered themselves cxtiemely fortunate. They took cam 
not to lend them to any person without a sufficient gua- 
tantee for their return. When a person who had an 
ardent passion for literature, wanted to buy some bonks, 
he kuew uot whereto procure them. There were no 
gazettes, no printed advertisement to inform you wliete 
and of whom they were to be had. And^ven when 
it was known whole jlliev were to be produced, it was 
difficult for a man of ordinary rank in society to moke 
them his own. The extravagant expense of copying 
placed them beyond the reach of the greater portion of 
mankind. W hat innumerable errors must have cicpt 
into philosophy, and what rubbish must have been 
thrown over true learning, what trash, what sophistiy 
must have supplied life place of genuirs wisdom, when 
the fallacious notions of one philosopher were not recti¬ 
fied by Ihe correct ideas of another, when the atheistical 
opinions of one were not refuted by the good sense of 
another, when t|pe sophisms of cavillists remained unex¬ 
posed and the assertions of dreamers passed uncontra- 
dictcd ! What infinite revciius, numberless extravagau- < 
cies must have made their way unchecked, unchallenged, 
to the scats of learning! How much on the other hand 
must have been uncoinmunicated and individual learna 
ing! The mind of man i- the same in evety period of 
the world ; it undergoes no impoitant change ; the 
passions and impulse^ that had an influence over it in 
tlip antediluvian ages have the same mastery over it now ! 
If we peruse the glowing pages of Homer and of Virgil, 
if we study the logic of Aristotle, the philosophy of 
Plato, if we read the eloquent harangues of Demosthenes 
or Cicero, wo seem bewildered at the cause of the barbarity 
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of mankind at the time wlien they flourished. But 
when wo consider that there was no method of trans¬ 
mitting knowledge, that the genius of Homer, the talent 
of Aristotle could have only been beneficial to those 
that surrounded them, the illusion vanishes. How slow 
must have been the diffusion of learning and the pro¬ 
gress of truth, when the discoveries of one philosopher 
were not accessible to another! How rude must have 
been the state of society when leaves, barks and parch¬ 
ments were the instruments of communication. In 
what a barbarous state mankind must have been when 
the edicts of the greatest potentates of tjic earth were 
promulgated by the trumpet and preserved on marble 
But what a change 1ms been made by the invention ot' 
Printing. Wliat glorious improvement in literature, 
philosophy and medicine! How easily can an author 
convey the fruits of his study or imagination. How 
easily cun the works of the highest genius be procured! 
What an infinitely less expense is neecssary to form a 
library. When we consider with what facility instruc¬ 
tion can be conveyed, when we consider with what won¬ 
derful rapidity a discovery made in the remotest corner 
of the globe can be divulged, when we consider that a 
epcerh in the British Senate of the most momentous 
consideration which took 12 hours in the delivery i- 
printed and made known to thousands of persons the 
next morning, the advantages of Printing become ob¬ 
vious. Just consider for a moment what would have 
been the surprise, the pleasure of Demosthenes or Cicero 
bad he found on his table, after a short repose, his 
yesterday’s uddre-s to the Senate 1 If now by soni" 
dreadful convulsion of nature, some mysterious agency 
of the evil spirit, the invention of Printing were forgot¬ 
ten, consider of what benefit the genius of S.-oit, of 
Byron, of Campbell, and of Moore, would be to man¬ 
kind. What would the learning of Brewster, of ller- 
schel avail, when the inventions of their highly gifted 
minds could be known only to their most intimate friends! 
It would be the most dreadful stale of society. The u-c 
ofPriutingis as the air we breathe ; without it we lan¬ 
guish and die. Student of dli-ilorv, think for a moment 
and tell me what calamity is greater than the destruction 
of every volume of the annpls of mankind, and no trace 
of its former existence to be preserved even in memory. 
Tell me ye politicians, ye philosophers, ye. divines, vrliai 
ravages of heroes, what pestilential disease, what fall of 
empires and crush of nations cun equal this dire calamity. 
But the invention of Printing has also its peculiar disad¬ 
vantages. The world has been filled with such an infi¬ 
nite number of idle books, tending to increase the love nf 
pleasure, of dissipation and of vice, such trashy articles, 
have gone abroad, amongst which c^n be numhciod tie 
present essay, that instead of instructing they distract the 
attention of mankind ; Bitch heresies have been propa 
gated; such private scandal has been published, that we 
cannot but lament that with so glorinu. an invention 
there should have been wedded such injurious conse¬ 
quences. jiut the advantages far outweigh the disad 
vantages. What though there \ias been an infinite 
number of worthless publications 1 What though there 
baa been a partial perversion nf morals and primitive 
piety, wliat though there have been wanton innovations 
to gratify the avarice, the vanity and tl^ misanthropli v 
of hungry, foolish, and wicked men! The extensive 
general beneficial effects on morality and religion will 
endear it to the latest of posterity ! The evils will piss 
away in the triumph of time, of civilization over barbar¬ 
ism, of truth over falsehood. Two ceuturies only have 
elapsed since the invention, and behold the mighty con¬ 
sequences. Is it possible that from a commencement 
so feeble, there has gone forth a progress so steady, an 
expansion so gigantic, a benefit so glorious I During 
the . middle ages, the universities, the monasteries and 
the libraries only of the great contained bonks. But 
sow behold the splendid saloon of the lord of a hundred 
manors in England and the but of the poor cultivator of 
one acre of ground, and tell me whether or not you will 


j find in both the works of Scott and Lerdner. The in¬ 
vention of Printing then may be deemed tlie most glori¬ 
ous in the annals of mankind. May angels continue to 
hover over its safety, and may that God in whose hands 
are the issues of all things, perpetuate to us the inesti¬ 
mable boon, which through the agency of some obscure 
men of Germany, he lias bestowed, and continue to 
render it the happy instrument of exposing the enormi¬ 
ties of kings, of the licinousness of private individuals, 
of the diffusion of knowledge and the increase of civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Kyi.as Ciiunder Dutt, 
Hindu College 1st Clout. 

16th February, 1836, 


No. 3. 

Circular letter directing the formation of Libraries and 
prescribing Rules for their management. 

Srn,—I am directed to inform you that it is the 
intention of the General Committee of Public Instruction 
to establish Libraries in connection with each of the 
Seminaries under its control, for the use of the Masters 
and Students. 

2. With a view to this object, you will shortly receive 
a selection of juvenile books printed in America, and 
astill larger number of standard works have been ordered 
from England. 

3. It is also hoped that the. Libraries will be increas¬ 
ed from time to time by private contributions. The 
donation of appropriate books to the Seminary Libraries 
will be a cheap and effectual way of aiding the spread of 
sound knowledge in this couutry, 

4. The enclosed Rules may be adopted for the ma¬ 
nagement of the Libraries, with such alterations as local 
circumstances may Tender desirable. 

5. The General Committee will be prepared to sanc¬ 
tion the appointment of a Librarian on a salary not exceed¬ 
ing 10 Its. a month. This office may be conferred as a 
reward on a deserving student, who nny be exempted as 
far a« may be necessary for this purpose, from the ordinary 
school routine. 

I have the honor to be, &c. &c. See. 

J. C. C. Sctheuland, Secretary 0. C. P. /, 

Fort William, the 18ih June, 1836. 

1IBRAHY HOI.CS. 

1st. The books*arc intended for the advantage fffall 
those persons belonging to the Seminary who are capable 
of making use of them. 

2 nd. They will be available upon application to 
the person who has charge of the Library, 

3rd. The Library will be open from 9 till 4 every day, 
Sunday excepted, during which time any oftlie persons 
above adverted to may consult or read any of the books in 
the Library itself. 

4th. The same person will be allowed to take any 
books home with them on the following conditions. 

Sth. No more than one volume must be issued at 
the same time to the same individual. That volume 
must be returned before a second is delivered. 

6 th. A duodecimo volume must not be kept longer 
than a fortnight; an octavo than a month ; a quarto than 
two months. 

7tb. A register will be kept of books lent out, in 
which a person taking away any bo k must sign a writ¬ 
ten receipt whi^h will be cancelled on his returning the 
volume. 
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8 th. A person losing or damaging a volume must \ 

n its value or replace it with a similar book; and when i 
elongs to a set, he must, if lie cannot replace the , 
volume within a reasonable period (three mouths at 
most), pay the value of it. 

9th. A person having any book in his possession 
must return it on application from the Librarian, although 
within the time for which it may be retained. 

10th. Any volumes required for the temporary use of 
any of the clawes, may be lent upon the head teach¬ 
ers being severally responsible for the departments under 
their personal superintendence. 

lltlt. The time during which such volumes are lent 
will be regulated by circumstances, but they are not in 
such cases to be suffered to leave the school-room. 

12 th. books borrowed by one person must never be 
transferred by him to another, hut must invariably be 
returned to the Library when no longer wanted, or when 
the time for which they are lent expires. 

13th. Any person disregarding or violating the above 
Regulations will be prevented from having access to the 
Library, or be subjected to such other penalty as the Prin¬ 
cipal or Head master, acting under the on'. jrsof the Lo¬ 
cal Committee, may think expedient. 

Hilt. Any ono defacing the buoks shall he refused 
access to the Lihraiy, and no mote than two bo)s shall 
be admitted at one time to the Lib:ary. 

Our attention lias been called to a see-saw 
article in the Enplishmin of the 1 tit It Oct. on 
the subject of public education in India, 
in which there is a curious attempt made to 
prove, that between those who advocate the 
employment of English as the chief medium 
of instruction and those who advocate the em¬ 
ployment of the vernacular tongues for the 
same purpose, there is hardly any difference 
at all. However, the advocates of these two 
systems know very well where the difference 
lies between them, and Lhat it is one utterly 
irreooneilcable by any compromise. 

In order to clear up a point which it is the 
constant labour of many in this country to 
darken ami confound, if they possibly can, it 
is worth while to recall to the memory of the 
public that what each party professes to con¬ 
sider as the end sought, what each professes 
to define as the instruction meant to lie con¬ 
veyed, is instruction in European science and 
literature. There are none, or at least very 
few, who openly maintain, that in addition to 
the Koran, Mahomedan students should be 
expressly taught, through the medium of 
Arabic tyid Persian, such fragments of 
the astronomical, geographical and medi¬ 
cal systems of the Greeks, as have got through 
the medium of translations into the literature 
of those Eastern nations:—there are fewer 
still who openly maintain, that through the 
medium of Sanskrit the worse pueri¬ 
lities that disgrace the early literature 
and poetry of the Hindoos, and the rubbish 
that now disfigures their systems of science, 
should he at the public expense, expressly 
and carefully inculcated. No, the advocates 
of the employment of the vernacular tongues 
as "medium say, we\lso seek the same end 
as you do, namely, the diffusion.af European 
knowledge; bat oar means are the easiest to 


the learners, the cheapest to-the State. We 
flatly deny both assumptions as far as the, 
present period is concerned; let us examine 
them. • 

What may be the precise number of dialects 
in onr Indian possessions sti icily entitled to 
he culled vernacular, wc profess ourselves 
wholly unable with probable accuracy to 
guess at: hut, we should suppose, that taking 
into account the Straits and Ceylon, it would 
be a very mealerate guess that should state 
them at onk hundred. What is ea lied, or 
miscalled, oriental literature, is not contained 
It will be borne in mind, in any • of the ver- 
narnlar dialects of India; but, setting aside 
the Chinese and Thibetan, and the literature 
of the cognate races and tongues, nearly ail 
Ibis oriental literature is contained in three 
languages, the Arabic, the Persian, and the 
Sanskrit, all as difficult to teach to the propos¬ 
ed learners, or very nearly so, as English, and 
which, if taught, would not only not advance 
the pupil in the least degree towards the END 
pioposed, hut quite the contrary ; for the ac¬ 
quisition of this literature would fill him 
with the conceit of learning, (unless of a 
very rare order of mind) and only prove a 
stumbling block in the learner's path, if he 
were willingly or unwillingly to try to ac¬ 
quire a knowledge of European science and 
literature in addition to his other attainments. 
Hut to resume the consideration of the means ; 
we will suppose the acquisition of oriental 
literature by State aid out of the question, 
and that each of one hundred bodies of pu¬ 
pils is hcnlon aUaining the end, namely, the 
acquisition of European knowledge through 
the medium of its own vernacular dialect. 
There is in such case jvo language to be 
TAUGHT THE LEARNER IT IS TRUE, BUT EACH LAN¬ 
GUAGE II \S TO BE TAUGHT THE LEARNING. We 

are content to place the whole result on a 
candid answer to the question—which is 
easiest? At the first plunge, if W’e are to 
translate English extensively, avc have a hun¬ 
dred erudite translators at work, translators 
not only of rudimental books, but‘history, 
ethical mid natural philosophy, oratory, poe¬ 
try ! or else portions of cacti. And this, 
forsooth, would be comparatively cheap and 

EASY ! 

'Wc are plain speakers, and if wc can find 
it, like to go at once to the “ root of the mat¬ 
ter,” and that in this question, “ lieth within 
a.snmll compass,” as it seems to us. It is 
very good to eneonrage the learned labour of 
gentlemen who devote themselves to the use¬ 
ful and ennobling cultivation of oriental lite¬ 
rature, even with the public money, but *iot 

OUT OF THE FUND FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION. A 
man who has learned much may often be able, 
to teach very little, and that is especially the 
caso if the mind is employed exclusively on 
i abstruse or out of-the-way subjects. To em¬ 
ploy gentlemen of* high literary attainments 

> on translations into the vernacular languages, 
i (even when willing to injure, their health for 
• the sake of the public) at the rate of a gold- 
t tnohur or two a sheet, is to make even rare 

> learning rather too' costly and ordinary 
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philanthropic quite unpurchaseably dear 
Now we pray attention to this remark,— w 
must either employ exclusively gentlemen of high 
attainments, or,.give up the scheme : between 
the good and the bad among translators for 
such a purpose, there is no medium ; the mid- 
dling.oj'c good for nothing, and sorely it would 
be easier to find a hundred-handed translator 
than a hundred-headed and tongued one. If 
the good were alone taken, we might divide 
the number one hundred by tens-, and twen¬ 
ties, aye, and fifties too, let f gentlemen of 
Poiyglott reputations say what they may. 
The only way in our opinion, in which trans¬ 
lators can hereafter be procured at a suffi¬ 
ciently cheap rate to admit of an extensive 
system of translation into all the dialects of 
India, will he by first giving a good education 
through the medium of English to a large pro¬ 
portion of the upper and middle classes of the 
inhabitants of the districts in which those 
dialects prevail. The native translators so 
raised up will he volunteers, and thus not only 
the cheapest but the best. The most idioma- 
ticai translators arc notoriously those who 
translate into their own language. What 
blundering work would be made of a system 
of translation into English it it were to be 
conducted by French aud Italians. 

We have a political aversion to this transla¬ 
tion scheme. We can conceive no engine 
more insidiously adapted to save to the 
prejudice of higher, the mere personal, in¬ 
terests of those who now labour so meritori¬ 
ously in the work of converting the natives to 
Christianity ; none more likely gradually to 
divcit the whole plan'of Indian national public 
education into an English sectarian scheme 
for propagating a 'particular mode of our 
own religious faith. And for this plain reason, 
there are few persons of the requisite talents 
and industry now to be found in India, or 
likely to be furnished exclusively for that 
purpose from England, who could engage in 
the task of translation and education so 
cheaply) as Missionaries, and though the 
Missionaries of the English and Scotch esta¬ 
blished Churches and those sects who differ 
so little from the English Church as easily to 
coalesce with it, would not perhaps work 
quite so cheaply as some others, yet with cer¬ 
tain other advantages which the English 
' State a (lords the English Church, they would 
quite underwoik and overlay all laymen. Al¬ 
though there arc only ten thousand pounds a 
year appropriated to the purpose, of public 
education in India at present,(that sum may 
possibly at no remote period he much in¬ 
creased, and then we shall see a di lie rent 
feeling excited, and more energy displayed. 
« “ Where the slaughter is, there will' the 
eagles be gathered together,” and we do not 
think we have been mistaken in supposing 
that the foremost ranks pt candidates will 
start forth from the bosom of the respectable 
communities we have indicated. 

We trust we run no risk of being miscon¬ 
strued or misunderstood in the remarks we 
have made on this subject. Every true Chris¬ 


tian, of whatever mode of faith or discipline, 
must rejoice in the anticipation that at some 
happy, even if very remote period, onr Indian 
fellow-subjects shall, by force of their own 
universal conviction and no other means, be 
reclaimed from, and renounce the errors they 
now follow us the truth : yet, none but zealots, 
who too often lose all sight of justice, and are 
prepared to act on the principle that the end 
sanctifies the means, can possibly maintain 
that national education in Indiu, ought to have 
the least bias towards proselytisiu. If mas¬ 
ters of the clerical profession were extensive¬ 
ly employed in this work, such a bias must 
creep in, and it is our firm conviction, that if 
the vernacular languages are to he relied on as 
the chief medium of instruction, that plan 
would almost unavoidably give a large pre¬ 
ponderance to the clerical inttueuce in the 
choice of candidates; and that, from their 
body, more than a due proportion of teachers 
would be selected. We trust also that we 
caunot be supposed to mean that the literary 
labours of Christian Missionaries, whether 
employed in the task of translation or original 
research, should not have their fail share of 
encouragement and aid from Government; all 
that we do mean is, that the vernacular plan is 
open to the objection that it must give a pre¬ 
ponderance, if not a monopoly, to a par¬ 
ticular class; and the political incon¬ 
venience of employing it would not he 
counterbalanced (we think) by the economical 
advantage. 

We hope, too, that we have guarded onr- 
sclvcs from the imputation that we under¬ 
value high attainments in oiicnlal literature, 
—we wish that such exertions should have 
their full reward, hut not, as we said before, 
out of the fund for the public education of 
the people, already much too scanty. Such 
labours, indeed, always have their full re¬ 
ward; they earn for the oriental scholar a re¬ 
putation in proportion to the rarity of the ac¬ 
quirement and rather out of proportion to its 
usefulness: the mind, too, that lias perse¬ 
vered aud succeeded in such barren and un¬ 
grateful studies, generally enjoys, (as is na¬ 
tural) in a full measure the satisfaction of self¬ 
esteem. Whatever light the labours of the 
Sangskrit scholar may throw on the origin 
aud affinity of languages, and the early con¬ 
nexion of the diiicrcnt tribes of the human 
race (and in that track some considerable re¬ 
sults may bo arrived at,) it is not reasonable 
at tills time of day to hope that, in ethics or 
natural philosophy, in authentic or rational 
history, or in poetry, we shall meet either with 
facts or models worthy of esteem or memory. 
This is the unavoidable drawback to such re¬ 
putations, and the reason against state encour¬ 
agement of snch pursuits. The labours of an 
eastern scholar are Imt too often on a par in 
point of currency and usefulness with those 
of the mere antiquarian, and remind us of the 
epigram addressed to Thomas Hearne. 

" Quoth Time one da; to Tbomaa Beane 
Whaler I forget, yon learn; 

U—n it quoth Hearne, in furiona fret, 

Whale’er I learn ) ou «oon forget.” 
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ft will have been observed, that we have 
been speaking throughout of the application 
of funds appropriated by the State to the end 
of public instruction, and with such funds 
we unhesitatingly and uncompromisingly ad¬ 
vocate the employment of the English langu¬ 
age as the chief means, if by instruction be in¬ 
tended, as we presume it is, instruction in 
European science and literature, a very large 
body of which is contained in the English 
language. As to the appropriation of funds 
left by private donors towards tlie foundation 
of schools and colleges—in the application of 
such funds due regard must be had to the in¬ 
tentions of the donor if possible, and in such 
oases many very difficult and delicate ques¬ 
tions may arise, which the most subtle casuist 
could hardly resolve so as quite to satisfy 
all tender consciences. The scheme of the 
Hoogly College is in our mind at the time of 
writing,'and we cannot hut coufcss, that we 
have our doubts, whether in that case, consi¬ 
dering from whom the funds caiuc nod the 
terms of the bequest, rather too English a 
character lias not been given to the institu¬ 
tion ; however, it is a difficult ami an invidious 
question to discuss, and one which wc shall 
at piesentavoid, with some intention, how¬ 
ever, of recurring to it, and taking the oppor¬ 
tunity presented liv the establishment, of that 
College, to discuss the general piinciplcs that 
ought to govern in like cases the creation of 
such institutions. In the meantime it must 
not hastily be taken for granted, that wu in¬ 
tend censure of tin; Government plan, which 
has questionless been well considered: hut, 
as far ns at present informed, we think the 
principle open to some doubt. 


Wo republish recent articles from the Re¬ 
former uud the Friend of India on the latter 
portion of C. E. T.’s letter which relates to 
the English ami native languages. The Re¬ 
former, it will he observed, shakes hands with 
C. 15. T. and acknowledges him as a peace¬ 
maker. The Friend of India, on the contrary, 
still carries on the war, but in so wounded 
and disabled a condition, that if he had not 
felt himself hound in honor to continue his 
protection to a whole brood of little vernacu- 
larists whom lie has for some time past been 
sheltering under his wing, wc think that lie 
would have followed the sensible example of 
his brother Editor. IIow lame he has become, 
will he seen at once from the precarious na¬ 
ture ok the props ou which ho is obliged 
to lean. 

C. E. T. asserted that although the verna¬ 
cular languages may be sufficient for the pur- 
* poses of a liberal education a hundred years 
hence, they certainly are not so now. How 
does the Friend of India meet this? Not by 
denying it, which he could not do, but by 
arguing that something less than the period 
mentioned will suffice to make them fit. This 
is mere special pleading. Thequestion atissue 
was not, whether exactly 100 years, or 20 years 
mere or less, is thf period within which a 
vernacular literature will be formed sufficient 
to give the Indian student a liberal education 
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in the European sense of the term, hut whe¬ 
ther such a literature does or does not exist 
at present. The Friend of India auknwledge* 
that it does not, from which it follows that we 
must teach English till such a vernacular 
literature is created, whenever that nmy be. 

The Friend of India says that less than 100 
years will suffice to create such a literature, 
and what are his reasons? The native langu¬ 
ages, he says, want pliancy, and they want a 
larger vocabulary of scientific terms.lo adapt 
them to the*pr£sent state of Euiopean know¬ 
ledge. I’liantnv will be obtained by use, and 
as two-thirds of the English scientific terms 
have been eugrafted*oii that language within 
the last fifty years, there is no reason to sup¬ 
pose that a longer period will be required to 
accomplish the same object in India. We 
have nothing to say against this; hut the 
Friend of India lias overlooked a far more 
essential want than either of those which he 
has mentioned—the want of books.* Tho 
Bengalee is a language without a literature, 
(t cannot boast of a single standard work. 
There are a few school books, and there is the 
flibfe, hut with these exceptions, the entire 
body of European learning, all our works of 
science, aii our works of imagination, have to 
he reproduced in this as well as in the other 
Indian languages. How long it will he be¬ 
fore this takes place, wc do not pretend to 
say, but wo are sure that until it docs .take 
place, English must lie had recourse to for 
the instruction of all who aspire to a liberal 
education. We are also sure that a know¬ 
ledge of English science must precede the 
transfer of that^scicncc into the native lan¬ 
guages, and the sooner a we lay the foundation, 
the faster the superstructure is likely to he 
erected. , 

The philanthropy of tlie Friend of India is 
startled at the idea of 1(H) years being neces¬ 
sary to put India on tho same footing as Eng¬ 
land in regard to that great ultimate medium 
of national instruction, a vernacular literature. 
He seems to forget that wc are talking *of 
nations not of individuals. We shall proba¬ 
bly he dead 20 ^ears lienee, hut the nation will 
he alive, and, wc hope, will he in a more 
flourishing state than ever, at the end of this, 
as well as of the following century. Without 
including Chaucer and other writers whose 
works arc in too antiquated a style to he of 
much use at present, the existing standard of 
English literature is the growth of the last 
three hundred years ; but do wo enjoy it, or 
profit hy it less, because it has been so long in 
making? T^io generations which will exist 
in India 100 years hence and afterwards, will 
not thank the Friend of India for havlngjcft 
them out of account. There is a narrow, and 
there is an enlarged philanthropy, and we 
think that if the Friend of India would stretch 
his vision into the future, he would see things 


* At tlie Friend <tf IJUia disputes the accuracy of C.|E. T.'s 
conjecture, we should like to know how long, in Ut opinion. It 
would take to create in Bengalee a literature equal, ndt to the 
English, hut to the French German, Italian or any of the second- 
rate European national llteraturos which are at all 1U to be the 
medium of a liberal education. 
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which arc not dreamt of in Iub present 
philosophy. In literature as in politics, we 
do not agree with those who confine their 
attention to providing for the wants of the 
passing time. „ 

The Friend of India asks whether the great 
body of the people are to bo left in a state of 
ignorance, while a vernacular literature, ca¬ 
pable of becoming the medium of a liberal 
education, is being formed? We answer this 
question by another. Will the great body of 
the people ever lie able to fecinve a liberal 
education? A life devoted to manual labour 
from an early age, docs not admit of much 
mental cultivation. Evtn in England, the 
most civilized country in the world, the ut¬ 
most that is aimed at in regard to the work¬ 
ing classes, who compose the great body of 
the people, is to teach them to read, write 
and cast accounts. Nay, many sincere phi¬ 
lanthropists have been content that ihey 
should, merely be taught to read their Bible. 
We are anxious that the working classes 
should have all the mental cultivation which 
their leisure will admit, and it will not be 
difficult to provide for this object, at the same 
time that the process of Eugfish instruction, 
and the transfer of English knowledge into 
the vernacular languages is going on among 
the higher orders. There is one class of the 
community which devotes itself to intellectual, 
and another which devotes itself to manual 
labour. For Hie former, the extensive use of 
the English language will be indispensable 
for a long time to come. With regard to the 
latter, the books which already exist in the 
native languages are rather above than below 
the standard of what lie same class of people 
generally peruse in Englaud. But we would 
by all means have batter and better books in 
the vernacular languages prepared for the 
labouring class, and knowledge wade of more 
and more easy attainment by them during 
their short intervals of leisure. 

,The Friend of India next acquaints us that 
an “ acquaintance with a foreign language 
which corfcrs wealth and distinction, is more 
likely to narrow the mind will, selfishness than 
tb expand it with benevolence,”—that it will 
“ inspire the English scholars with anything 
but a desire to diminish their own importance 
by the elevation of the class below them,” and 
be attributes the little attention which is paid 
by the natives to the vcrnactflar language en¬ 
tirely to their love for English. 

All this we deny. English literature is based 
upon totally opposite principles from the Sans¬ 
krit and Arabic literatures. It is flue that they 
teach arrogance and exclusiveness, but Eng¬ 
lish literature, perhaps because it is imbued 
with the spirit of a religion, the great charac¬ 
teristic of which is its tendency to elevate the 
mass.of the people, teaches moderation and 
diffusive benevolence. The native inhabi¬ 
tants of Calcutta who are most distinguished 
fdjt^heir support of every benevolent design, 
are those who have drunk deepest of our 
^English literature. So far, also, from having 
shown any desire to keep their superior 
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knowledge to themsetves, they are the only 
class who have made any efforts in the cause 
of popular education. The Hindu College was 
founded by them. The late Rautmohun Roy, 
Kaleenath Chowdry, and other individuals 
from among this class have established schools 
at their own expense. Even the poor students 
of the Hindu College, who have no mouey to 
spare, devote a portion of their time to the 
instruction of their countrymen, and in this 
way several free schools have been establish¬ 
ed, two at least of which we know to be still 
in existence. There are also several schools, 
one of which, that of Gour Muhun Eddy, is 
a very large one, which are supported by na¬ 
tives as a mode of gaining their livelihood. 
These facia prove that there never was a more 
unfounded imputation than that the tendency 
of English knowledge, acquired through the 
English language, is“ to narrow the mind 
with selfishness,” and “ to inspire the English 
scholars w ith anything but a desire to dimi¬ 
nish their own importance by the ele\alion of 
the class below them." The fact has been 
exactly the reverse of this. If it were neces¬ 
sary to do so, we could mention numerous 
other instances in support of our assertion. 
Out of forty-one ex-students of the Delhi Col¬ 
lege who have procured employment, a list of 
whom is given in the appendix to the Report 
of the Education Committee, no less than six¬ 
teen arc engaged in the business of instruction, 
and we know that several others, although 
officially employed in other duties, devote no 
inconsiderable proportion of tlicir leisure to 
the instruction of others. Wherever the youth 
educated in this manner go, the same effect is 
scon. They seem to consider the establish¬ 
ment and support of schools, the convincing 
others of the superiority of European 
knowledge, and the communication of that 
kuowlcdgo to them ns their pleasure as 
well as their duty. It is a matter of 
course with them. Their loiters are full of 
it. They have evidently fixed their pride, 
not in keeping their knowledge to themselves, 
hut in converting others to it. It is true that 
most of the school instruction now given by 
them is in the English language, because that 
language affords at present the only effectual 
means of giving a good education, and because 
there is a great demand for well educated 
young men. It is difficult to get qualified 
native teachers to go to places even in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta for less than one 
hundred rupees a month. English ipust be¬ 
come a much more common acquirement than 
it is at present, before much attention will be 
paid to the vernacular languages. So long as 
the demaud for good English scholars is so 
much out of proportion to the supply, the ris¬ 
ing generation will continue to devote their 
principal attention to English ; hut bye-and- 
bye there will be less to be got by English; 
the demand for books in the vernacular lan¬ 
guages will be greater, owing to tbe more ge¬ 
neral diffusion of intelligence and curiosity, 
and then it will be worth the while of the 
educated youth to become?authors of books in 
the vernacular languages, and teachers of 
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school* in those languages. Even now, they 
never show any aversion to communicate 
knowledge through a vernacular medium, 
when that happens to be the most suitable for 
their object. They, of course, answer the en¬ 
quiries of their countrymen and converse with 
them on the subject of their studies, which 
they are always sufficiently ready to do, in the 
vernacular language. 

The other assertion, that the small degree 
of attention which is at present paid to the 
vernacular languages, is owing to the superior 
degree of attention which is paid to English, 
is equally unfounded. Were the vernacular 
languages cultivated more than they are at 
present before English came into fashion ? 
We think not. They were not cultivated at 
all till lately, and although English makes 
much more rapid strides at present, yet there 
is every sign of the vernacular languages also 
making steady progress. The sales of books 
in the vernacular languages effected by the 
School Book Society, which is the best index 
to which wo could have recourse, have consi¬ 
derably increased during the two last years, 
although English instruction has been carried 
on during the .same period to a greater height 
than it ever was before. The following con¬ 
trasted statement is tnken from the two last 
bicuuial reports of the School Book Society:— 
1832 and 1833. 1834 and 1835. 

Bengalee, .4.896 6,754 

Hindustanee,.1,077 . 3,384 

Hinduce.1,614 . 4,171 

Uriya,. 816 834 

There is a great demand at present for Eng- 
glish, but it does not follow that if this did 
not exist, there would be an equal or nearly 
equal demand for Bengalee. The cause of 
the demand for English does not apply to 
Bengalee. English possesses a noble litera¬ 
ture, a most effocluaI instrument for bestow¬ 
ing the best education which is to be had in 
the world. Bengalee has no literature worth 
speaking of, and it can at present be made 
the medium of imparting only the meanest 
education. 

The demand for English will, however, in 
the course of a few years assuredly produce 
a far more extensive demand for the verna¬ 
cular languages. A general craving for edu¬ 
cation will he excited among classes who can¬ 
not afford an English education. A demand 
for books in the vernacular languages will' 
consequently arise, and when this once takes 
place, there will be no want of authors in 
those languages. English literature took its 
great start, iu the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
at a period when the learned languages were 
cultivated to a greater extent than they had 
ever been before. The truth is that they had 
been cultivated so effectually, that intelli¬ 
gence had become very generally diffused, 
and a elass of people had arisen who, without 
knowing Latin, wanted some mental aliment, 
and hence arose a demand for a vernacular 
literature. k 

Last of all, the Friend of India uUers a la¬ 
ment over the fact, that while the School 
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Book Society sold during the last two years 
31,649 English, they only disposed of 6,764 
Bengalee books, the blame of which he impu¬ 
tes entirely to us Europeans, and calls for the 
adoption of immediate steps to remove the op¬ 
probrium. We ourselves entertain no such 
concern. We have already shown that this 
excess of demand for foreign, over native li¬ 
terature, is merely an indication of a nation 
in the first stage of improvement from without. 
English is at present the most direct and effec¬ 
tual means of acquiring European knowledge. 
It is therefore it) great demand among .those 
classes who can afford to study it. The de¬ 
sire for education wul descend ‘lower and 
lower. At last it will reach those classes who 
cannot afford to study English, and then a 
demand for books in the vernacular language 
will spring up. We have nothing to blame 
ourselves for. This is precisely the process 
by which we have ourselves arrived at our 
present high state of civilization, and if we 
let it goon, it will inevitably produce the same 
result in this country. 

The Friend of India calls for the application 
of an instant remedy for the evil which lie 
has conjured up. What would he have ? 
Would he have more books printed in the 
vernacular languages ? There are as many 
now as there is any effectual demand for. 
Only 5,754 were sold during the last two years 
by the School Book Society. Would he, 
therefore , have them print 60,000 more, in ad¬ 
dition to their existing stock, for the next two 
years ? Would he wish more books to be 
printed in the vtsfiacular languages in pro¬ 
portion as lliey are not wanted?! Any at¬ 
tempt to anticipate the demand for books in 
those languages would lia a job from the very 
first ; just as much so as the gold-mohur-a- 
page Arabic Translations. There would be 
this difference between the two plans, that 
while one was obviously intended only for the 
learned, the other would have an appearance 
of being popular, but there would be no more* 
real demand for the one than for tlyj other. 
After the hooks wjjre translated and printed, 
they would lie rotting on the shelves, and the 
paid translator (for he must be paid accord¬ 
ing to this system of anticipating the real de¬ 
mand) would be the only person who would 
profit by the transaction. Besides, we con¬ 
tend that it is neither by hare translations, 
nor by European authors, that India will be 
enlightened. The part we have to perform at 
present, is to saturate the country with Euro¬ 
pean knowledge through the direct English me¬ 
dium, and iu due lime the native literati, out 
of their fulness, will produce original worlds 
suited to the taste of their countrymen. What 
would have been thought of a scheme for en¬ 
lightening England in the time of Henry VIII, 
by unidiomatical translations of French and 
Italian books made, not by Englishmen, but 
hy French and Italians? 

Wc are satisfied that nothing but evil would 
result from the Government interfering to an¬ 
ticipate the period when a demand for books 
in the vernacular languages will take 
t 
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fl*ce in the nsturalcotinetjf thing*. I* 
would pat the whole process of national 
improvement out of joint. English is at 
present* the most advantageous thing which 
those classes 'which possess literary leisure 
pan study, and. whatever discourages them 
from studying it, and prematurely induces 
them to turn their principal attention to the 
vernacular languages, must do harm. It 
would be exactly analogous to the folly of 
Hfhich the United States of America have 
been guilty, who, impatient to have manufac¬ 
tures before they came in the* natural course 
of events, have turned a portion of their capi- 


in Selecting .meens for thei^dnta^w the 

chief point for consideration'll* the tdoptioti of that 
language which may furnish the most conveoieut vehicle 
for the conveyance of knowledge. Hut then the cir¬ 
cumstances of the learner with reference to that language 
is also a point of serious consideration, and one which 
may often render the choice of the language best 
suited to the purpose altogether nugatory. 

The two languages which present themselves as 
eligible vehicles for the commnniratiou of knowledge to 
the Natives of India are the English and the vernacular. 
The former, because it is highly refined and contains 
in it oue of the most perfect trea-ure* of knowledge 
which the present time can afford ; and the latter, 

i_ i_ „r ai.~ .-..i- :* 


tal from the more profitable employment of hecauso it is the language of the people, it U the 
agriculture to the less profitable one of maim-! language in which every man among ilie natives of 
factures. There is, however, one wny in India can be addressed without any previous tiain 
which the Government may with the greatest '» regmd to them it is therefore the readiest 
possible advantage to the country, not cieatc for t,lu communication of knowledge. Much can be 
an artificial demand for the vernacular langu- said favor of ll ‘ a adoption of eithe. of tl>c-e languages 
ages, but remove artificial obstacles which t0 tire pu rposes or our nnttonal eduealiou ; many men of 

___, * „ ... , c great iu oimsUion. talent, ami iu» I cement nave llicrutore 

P r ^ nt ‘‘v C na V a , demand from having free a g (Ivi)f . aU;() elllu , r lll(! one ; r t | le J 0 thor side of the question ; 
scope. We refer to the exclusion of Persian a circumstance which is much to bo deplored, for it 
fiorn the Coili Is and lbe adoption of tlio ver- ton*U to create a division among the friends and sup. 
nacular languages in then). This change, poiteis of the cause, by leading their c,n«t»ii> 4 v in differ- 
which is urgently required on judicial grounds, eat. and often, coniraty directions. We therefore think 
would lie of infinite benefit to the litera- il highly necc-sary for'the well beiug and advancement 
lure of the country. It would do more to- of this nation that a mutual under-umling take place 
wards the creation of a vernacular literature : between the advocates of these two systems of native 
than if Government were to spend a crore of education. Circumstance* have lately occurred which 
rupees in the translating and printing ,,f «Toicl us sanguine hope, that this .h^dcvatum wdl w»m» 
books. This would ho going to the root of 1,e *-'ipphed that the advocate- of the English and inn 
4 . A „__ I4 t. ii- . at . vernaeu ar lan^ujiies will unite their ciiiiiinus m the 

the matter. It would give scope to the natu- common ca„se.°and by that union give a„ impetus to 
ral demand, and a.supply would soon follow. tlu . W0lk of , he cllli . )lt(! nme..t of .be people of this 
vve consider tins to be Hie point upon which . cs»uutiy« wliicli it not hitherto received. Some of 
the intellectual and moral improvement of j t |,u advocates of the English language, considering the 
the country now mainly depends. The edu- que-tinn with reference to the means at present available 
cated classes are ah’present hound down to for the tiauslation of the stock of knowledge contained in 
the study of a literature as barren and tmim- , that language to the vernacular language of the country, 
proving as it is possible to conceive any of j have hastily come to the conclusion, that there is uo 
equal extent to he. Bv the disuse of Persian ' otl,er way oi imparting a full measure of knowledge to 
in the Courts, the mind of tlio country will be tl,e l'wiph: of India, but teaching them tin English Un- 
disenthrallcd. Those who have leisure, will! ; iml a . 1 °‘ 1CL : I ,ll, “ n » . tl,e wl,ulu !'. uasu t r .° of 

loom Vnnliui. o«,i i.,. „,;ii j kuowlvclfftj coniiiirictl iu that language wiilun their 

learn Lii d Iis1i, and those who lia\e not " • I<SiU . h> Om| lft other hand, some of the advocates of the 

..cultivate the vernacular language; while not; Vl;in . lcular language maintaining, and not without roa- 
Gic least advantageous result will he, that 11m> iHO n. that it will not be possible to teach English to the 
Englittfr rulers will always be obliged to innke , tnass of the people, have come to the contusion, that 
themselves acquainted wi/li tins vernacular: English ought not to ho taught, and that tr.m*datio 
language, which we fear is not at present the of the mo-t useful English uoiks should be made for 
case in Bengal. j the communication ot knowledge to the natives in their 

n r 1-4 i r 4 f t vernacular language. This is precisely the Elate of tlie 

We apologise to our readers for the length j ^ 1)et “ vu ; u ,-{ ietw0 p;lrti ' e , w „/ aie boltl equally 

OT tins article, hut w hen our brother Editors j d t a s j, 0US of educating the people of India, and promoUug 
write essays in the alnipe^ of leading articles,I their enlightenment. 


we must write essays in reply, (-laving now 
fully staled our sentiments ou the subject, we 
shall not willingly recur to it. 


ON THE MEANS OF EDUCATING 
PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


THE 


(From the Reformer.) 

The end end object of education is to impnrt know¬ 
ledge. But knowledge from the very commencement 
of the world, with but occasional interruptions. Inis been 
progressing to that state in which we uow find it among 
the enlightened portion of mankind ; it is still in a 
progressive state, aud will continue so to the end of time. 

The duty of those who are engaged in the great work of _ ___ __ ...... . 

education is to impart to the people knowledge in thepees" b'urrnarioa nisV immeii'i'sterj sT^~iueF»r"uw”*Yl»aiii 


Among other signs which lead us to expect that a re¬ 
conciliation of the difference on this subject will soon 
take place between the contending parties, is the letter 
of C. E. T. in the Hurkaru of the 6 th instant. We 
regret it is not in our power to ropiint this article, for it 
contains many valuable observations on the subject of 
Native education, and coining as it does vouched by 
initials of no insignificant authority, it affords us sincere 
gratification 0. E. T. has been one of the chief ad¬ 
vocates of English education. Uis views, however, 
as developed in the paper before us, do noton this point 
differ fiom ours, who nave generally advocated educa¬ 
tion in the vernacular language. The following extract 
from his letter, furnishes the outlines of liis view in re¬ 
gard to the use of the English and the vernacular as ap¬ 
plicable to the people of lv-iia. 

•• A verasenjar litrrslnre o.n be creeled only by slew de- 
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Utendnieer other onentries Which ere in a more advanced state 
at improvement ; end in this w»y their knowledge I* increesod, 
their taste Improved, end the material* ere collected Air the for. 
motion uf«notional lileralore Thle la (he praceu which hee 
bren gone throuiih In every instance In which any very decided 
change for the bett-r ha, token place from without. The liomaaa 
read the Grecian Ictlrra, alnl adopted Grecian mod* la oratnte. 
The ltom.in provincials cultivated the Homan literature, and 
became equal to ih.-ir muatera. The modem nation* of Europe 
did the aame, until they had raiaed on (hi* foundalinn a liicie- 
ture for themselves. Two linmlrod yeara ago even Indira alu- 
died Latin, because the? hod then no hooka Wurth reading in 
their own inngutgr* ; but In the present advanced slate of on- 
li'erature, tin- s-udy of the dead languages la cnnfln**d to those 
who base leisure mid inclination to add a knowledge of them 
to Ihel' other arqiiimnouta. The Ituasian empire is at Hie 
present day n su-ikin: example of the process of nntional regene 
ration of which 1 urn speaking. French, English and Germ * n are 
estensivcly liitulit there ami the educated communicate to tnelr 
own cniintryiiicii, in their own laninngr, the superior kpowlrdee 
which they theo.se'vos at quire Minoi::li ihesc foreign niedii. 
What the Hussions or ■ doing in tlm north, nenre doing in Hu- 
south of Asm. India is grnduoliy becoming leavened by (lie 
introduction uf Eiirii|ii-iin knowledge, mid the lower riusaes aie 
(might in their own uluii the higliei hole learn-d in the English. 
The English mid the venmrulur literature arc i/'iinccii-tl tngtlher 
as a rivei is with its fountain ns a tiee is with in* flub. The one 
will be flit, result of the oilier. Those who ilisuoui go Hie study ni 
English ill 01 *irr to eiiceiinig* Hie lernnenlnr literature, arc muni 
fealty labouring to defe.it I heir oh n object.” 

This is precisely our opinion. Wo do i.nt advocate 
the exclusive use of the vernacular ; the study of the 
English we have always maintained to be necessary 
for a portion of our couiilrymou ; particularly at the 
present moment; for as (1. K. T. very justly observes, 
" the vernacular language may become sufficient for 
the purposes of 1 ibeial education a century lienee ; but 
it certainly is not bo now.” The following extract will 
more fully develops our view of the question. 

“ At Icnst the l iv n next gcncrniio'is of Hie upper and middle 
classes must be educated by uicniii of foreign laii.-uicea, mid ii 
is to lie hoped Hint iroirs ninoiig them numerous nutters will 
biisc, to eniirh their n-itinn-il Inigiinge unit works in every 
depnitineiit of liiemtire mid science. My d. sire is, that they 
•lionlil lint on'y study la the lull onr medicine, our imifhematirs 
anil onr iiutaiisit plitln-oplii, but that they shiulditlsniniinlie 
the spud of cur works *>f tnsle, iningiiialiuu, histuiy mol iiiorol*. 
until they have n Slutkrspcuro, a Hume, n Milton uf ibeir own .' 1 

Our desire is the same : wc wish our youth to learn 
English that they may become thoroughly acquainted 
with the arts and sciences, and having possessed them¬ 
selves of the trea,tire oi knowledge found in that 
language, impart it in their own vernacular to tho mass 
of tln-ir countrymen, who cannot for obvious reason- 
be made to leant a foreign language so differently from 
their own, as the English is. This then is the only way 
of reconciling ilie difference of opinion which has hitherto 
divided the efforts of the friends of native education. 
Some uniform plan, based on the lucid and judicious 

rinciples laid down by C. E. T., and concurred in 

y us, should be adopted for the guidance of all those 
who come to labor in this vineyard. It is then that 
we will see the full display of the talents and energie- 
of the rising generation, and hare some sure hope 
of ultimate success. 11 is an admitted fact that at 
the present day the whole treasure of modern arts antU 
sciences is to be found in the English language. In it, 
therefore, the Natives of India have the readiest means 
for the improvement of the mind : they have not to 
make discoveries, but to receive the discoveries already 
made by the collective exertions of the civilized world 
for ages past. Another equally admitted fact is, that 
the mass of the people of India cannot be efficiently 
instructed in any other but their vernacular language 
the colloquial idiom of which no European can acquire 
in perfection. It is therefore indisputable, that a portion 
of the natives must first acquire a knowledge of the 
English language. This measure is in fact a necessary 
preparatory step towards the establishment of a system of 
permanent national education in the vernacular language. 

C. E.T. expect*, that ^numerous authors will rise 
among os to enrich our national language* with works 
in every department of literature and science.” This 
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Consummation is dcvouttvta be WwM'feri - 

o»*ly to be hastened by every miaas in'ogf^pl wK^ ' 
Those who have the practical working of' edOciMlr ; 
under their controul, should therefore attend tolMp 
point and make the encouragement of vernacular literit. 
ture the chief object of attention. They should consider 
it the ultimate means of diffusing among the nation Kt 
large the knowledge which a small portion of the higher 
and middling classes are del iving through the channel 
of the English language. Would it not be a good 
expedient to fix premiums on the successful production 
of certain eleiftenttry works in the vernacular lan¬ 
guage? VVewoulr] then begin to have .among us those 
authors—those Humes, Miltons, and Shakespeara whom 
C. E. T. sees in the dubious mirror of futurity. 

The following ob-ervations of C. E. 1'. on unity of 
purpose among the friends of native education cannot 
fail to he highly satisfactory. 

“ I until elv tu-ri-e with Hie Frirml of India amt (he Reformer. 
They liutli a n urate the IrnctiuiR **t English conjointly with the 
ii-rniiciilnr lougwicr.;—the English (o Ht*>eo who have Irisnra 
tn in tnnli- it lo pond purpose. unit'.lie vi-in.irulnr liiiignagf* to 
all, lirjrh ninl Iniv, nml rub null poor .- anil no do I. They Hi no 
ailvi-cnlr ihr em'iiiiiugrinriit ofrvriy well directed rffort v voids 
tin: (i-n-itrurtion of II vrniticulai litrnitorc ; mid no do I. It 
iipprmn to lnr Hint Ilium- who receive it liberal educHtion through 
Hie me dm in uf Kniilinli, nlinuld also he (might tn enmpone with 
ease nnd i-oirrcmms in tln-ir own laiigunvo, while every ponnible 
i-xeition nlinuld ho madr In prepare good liookn in the vernacular 
InngiiBgrn lot Hu- uni- of the body of the peop e to whom, of 
couino, Engli-li in nut accessible," 

Those who have Tead our strictures on this subject 
in the foregoing numbers of the lief uniter, cannot for a 
moment doubt that uur view and those of C. E. T. are in 
linn regard the same. 

But whatever maybe our view of the question, what¬ 
ever may be the wish of those who are engaged in the 
woik of native education, tho taste of those who are to learn 
—their internal propensity to a certain course of study 
must, in a great measure, direct the operations of the 
teacher. The leachefts bound to consult the disposition 
of his pupil, and in cultivating his intellect he is not to 
set himself at war against the feelings of his pupil; but 
entering into it, to give it a proper direriion, and gently 
to lead the tender mind to the fountain of knowledge and 
the piactici- of virtue. When thus led on the pupil 
iltinks of the regenerating waters there presented to him 
with delight, ami grows in vigour to the full extent of all 
the expectations which could have been entertained con¬ 
cerning his future progress in knowledge. But should & 
contrary course he adopted, should the instructor instead 
of consulting the taste of his pupil attempt to lead him 
through paths which he cannot pursue hut with disgust, 
little hope of success can indeed bn held out for exer¬ 
tions of ibis description. Disappointment must be the 
necessary coiiseipter.ee of such coercive and injudicious 
elfurts. The following paragraph from the letter ol*C. 
K. T. brings to notice a gieat number of stubborn facts 
in regard lo the prevailing taste of the natives on the 
question we have been con.-ulcting. 

“Tito School Book Swiety’s operations furnish perhaps the 
host exiatiiit; test of the not alnlr ol public feeling, In regard 
to tits ilitfrront systems of learning whiih bio now siinulinneously 
cultivated in India. Their honks ore sold tn any body who 
chooses to puiclinsrlbrin and the ptoporlinus in which they in 
disposed uf, snow the relative demand which exists for the differ¬ 
ent kinds of It-iirninp Tile statement of the aalea which have 
been made dnrin-j the Inst two yarns extracted from Hut Society's 
rec-ntly published icpoit, is as fallows : 


English. 

Anglo Asiatic,... 

Dementi. 

Hi mini. 



book* 

II 

(• 





TIrlya. 

...? . 



Pc mi nil,. 







Sanskrit,... 





This statement speaks for itself, end when we add to the above 
the numeroui English books said by the Editors of the Fritmd 
Of Mia te be sold by their esteUlshmcut end otben, and contrast 
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with tbla the wry limited demand of which they cumplain for 
worki in the Native languagra, we aee diaiinctly the direc¬ 
tion of native feeling a* it regard* the purchase of hooka. To 
tbla nrr mny add, that for aome time pant upwards of 3,u00 
youths have been receiving an English education In (alcntia 
alone, and that the taste for learning English there la daily on 
the increase. L W will probably reply, that Cnlcu'ta is not 
India, aud that although one city may have become denationalized, 
the rest of lodla retains its primitive rbaracter. But Calcutta ia 
the capital,and the capital must soonrr or Into make its iuflncnce 
felt through the whole cnoutrj. One artaftrr another of well edu¬ 
cated youths, turned out from ibo Calcutta schools, must prndu illy 
leaven the adjoining provinces; to say nothing of the effect which 
must he pf iiitureil upon casual i isilora aud even upon thosa who 
only hear of it frgm report, by the exaivple < f what ia going on. 
What has lately taken place at Hoogly is an instance in poim. 
On the College there t ! ~s opened English students flocked to it 
■aa sssevaa fiusirwwi m >w ate as sat lor the organisation of them into classes 

a matter of difficulty. There nr^ now about I,son boys learning 
English nnl), about 100 learning Arabic and Persian only, and 
upwa<da ol' a hundred who are Icarni'ig both English and 
Arabic or Persian. Notwithstanding this unprecedented eon- 
eoiieae, the applications for English instruction are still extremely 
numerous; and there seems to be no limit to the. number of 
arhoinra, except the number of masters whom the Education 
Committee is able to provide. In the satnr way, at Dacca there 
are 1B0 students, and it ia stated that this number would be 
doubled If there were masters enough; aud lately at Agra, wbtu 
Hiolifh nal means of English instruction were provided, the mini 
bars lose immediately to upwards oTStlO. These are mentioned 
merely ns insluncrs. In the numerous seminaries tinder the 
Education Committee, there is no want of si ltol.irs. The dlfllniilty 
is to provide musters enough to teneli the numbers who ate 
anxious to receiv e instruction. If this is tp>l sufficient proof that 
the popular taste is favorable to English studies, I do not know 
whnt cun be considered as such.” • 

These facts speak volumes in favor of English educa¬ 
tion: but in considering them wc should not lose sight 
of certain concomitant circumstances. The high reputa¬ 
tion which English at present enjoys among those who 
are totally ignoiant of it, arises not so much from its 
intrinsic atipciiurity over any language that is used in 
India, as from its being the language of our tulers and 
of the commercial class of the metropolis. These cir¬ 
cumstances are sufficient to account for the desire which 
the inhabitants of Calcutta and its neighbourhood display 
to acquiie a proficiency in it. The taste therefore which 
the facts noted in the aljpve extract prove as existing 
among the natives, is more local than one is apt to 
imagine at the first glance. They do not shew, that if 
knowledge could be brought to the doors of the people 
in the interior, and offered to them in the native garb 
they would not prefer it to the study of the English as a 
means of acquiring that knowledge. The acquisition of 
scientific and historical knowledge has a peculiar charm 
( whirli the dry study of a language lias not; and this 
charm is in none more potent than in those who are 
acquainted with no other language but their mother 
tongue. The natural curiosity jvltich Providence has 
implanted in the bosom of the savage as well as the 
civilized man, find" a gratification in the contemplation 
of the wonders which history and the sciences open 
befitic him. As he advances' in his studies, his labor is 
rewarded, and every remuneration adds a stimulus to 
further exertions. Thus he goes on from step to step, 
until, without being wearied, heVrrives at the summit of 
the hill of knowledge. But not so the man who has 
imposed upon'himself the task of learning a new lan¬ 
guage totally different from his mother tongue in idiom, 
in style, and in pronunciation. Tjje acquirement of 
these' present before him so dreary a desert that he 
dreads to venture upon it. Should ne, however, urged 
on by some collateral impulse, advance a few steps, 
instead of gratification, further difficulties arise before 
.him. 


vernacular language can alone form an efficient vehicle 
ofknowledge. 

THE VERNACULAR LANGUAGES. 

(From the Friend of India.) 

We were unable last week to advert to more than one 
of the two subjects of discussion between L. W. and 
C. E. T. We now proceed to make a few remarks on 
the second, and by far the more important branch of 
the controversy ; the mode in which knowledge is to lie 
communicated' to India. Apparently there is no differ¬ 
ence of opinion between them on the subject. L. W. 
says, “ I strongly advocate the study of English for all 
who have time, talent, and fortune really to acquire it, 
and to use it. Rut for the education of the. body of the 
people, nothing —nothing but the vernaculars can ever 
usefuland C. E. T. observes, " I entirely 


The increasing prospect tires oar wantletlnit eyes. 

Hills peep o’er hills, and Alpe on Alps arise t 

These reflections are not intended to invalidate the 
fjpgpe- of the testimony arrayed by C. E. T. but they 
.prove, what he himself admits, that for the mass of the 
people, who are situated beyond those influences to 
which wc attribute the taste for English study displayed 
by the natives of Calcutta and its neighbourhood. 


be generally i 

agree with the Friend of India anil the Reformer. They 
both advocate the teaching of English conjointly with 
the vernacular languages;—the English to those who 
have leisure to cultivate it to good purpose, and the 
vernacular languages to all, high and low, rich and 
poor.” Wc assumed last week, that C. E. T. was 
willing to patronize the vernacular languages, with the 
understanding that they were to be written in the 
Roman character ; wp shall be most happy to find that 
the supposition was unfounded. If so, then .Ionics, L. 
W t , C. E. T., the Reformer, and this Journal, are 
agreed upon the great principle, that wc arc to have 
English for the units, the Native languages for the 
millions. The only difference is upon a question of 
time; and here the difference is great, and irn eoncilea- 
ble. C. E. T. says, that the vernacular languages may 
become sufficient for the purposes of a liberal education 
a century hence, hut they certainly are not so now : 
thus postponing indefinitely the adoption of the verna¬ 
cular languages in Native education. That the Native 
languages are su-ceptihle of improvement we readily 
admit. But certainly languages which arc already capa¬ 
ble of communicating to the people the sublime truths of 
Christian doctrine, cannot be so very unfit to become 
even in their present state, the channel of a liberal 
education. They want, it is true, that pliancy which 
a little use will soon impart: they warn also a larger 
vocabulary of scientific terms to adapt them to the 
present state of European knowledge. But why should 
a century be a«ked for these improvements ? Our own 
tongue affords an instance of the rapidity with which 
new terms may be engrafted on a language, when the 
spirit of improvement is abroad. Of the terms belonging 
to the various branches of science which are now part 
and parcel of the English language, have not more than 
two-thirds been created in the last fifteen years 1 And 
why should the Native languages of this Presidency, 
which are naturally copious and elegant, and which 
{.comprise words horiowed from the Sungskrtt, the Arabic, 
the Persian, the Portuguese, (he Malay, andjthe English, 
be thought incapable of receiving such an accession of 
scientific terms, as to fit them within a ven 1 short period 
for every purpose of a liberal education. It may be said 
that these new terms will not he understood. Certainly 
not, till they are explained and demonstrated ; nor will 
they be understood by the Native student of English, 
when he finds them in an English work, till they are 
thus explained to him. Indeed they originally required 
to be explained to students in England itself, as much as 
they will require it in the Indian forms into which they 
must be cast. 

C. E. T. appears to have substituted the present for 
the future when he observes, " India is gradually be¬ 
coming leavened through tKa introduction of Europeau 
knowledge, end the tower classes are learning in their 
own, what the higher classes hare learned in the English 
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language.” Tf this were indeed the case, then all ground language which the same cause has produced in the in* 
of controversy among the friends of native improvement stances of Sungskrit and Persian. An acquaintance 
would cease. But the fact is that they are not thus with a foreign tongue, which confers wealth and ilia- 
taught. C. E. T. has anticipated the state of India, on tiuction, is more likely to narrow the mind with selfish* 
liis own calculation, by a whole century. Thu dom- ness, than to expand it with henetdilence. It seldom 
plaint of those who advocate the vernacular cause is, fails to bring in its train the arrogance and inaccessi* 
that so little effort has been made, or is now intended, bility of aristocratic feelings. It will, we tear, in the 
to impart European knowledge to the great body of the present case raise the English scholars above the com* 
people through their own language, the only 'medium mon people, and inspire them with any thing but a desire 
through which that knowledge can ever reach them, to diminish their own importance by the elevation of the 
The Education Board has embraced in turn the patro- dess below them. Indeed so completely has the An* 
nage of Sungskrit, of Arabic, anil now of English; but glomania, like athij follies, descended from the higher 
the vernacular languages have never received any at- to the inferior ranks, that there is scarcely a good 
tention, beyond a passing compliment to their paramount English scholar afhoag the natives who can write his 
importance. The good wishes and even the promises native tongue with tolerable accuracy. Thu great tna* 
of the Committee arc not withheld from the languages jority of the students of English, have even a greater 
of the people, hut all their active efforts are dimeted to contempt for the vernacular language than the Hindoo 
the dissemination of English. The ample funds at priest; and this feeling is loo likely to increase with the 
their disposal are absorbed in purchasing English books, increase of the cause; the wide disproportion of attain- 
and founding English schools. Some of their most in- ments between tliiwu who have learned English, and 
fluential members have publicly maintained the opinion, those who are acquainted only with Bengalee. The 
that European knowledge can he introduced into India vernacular languages arc not likely, we fear, to be 
through the medium of the English language alone: enriched by the learned simply from motives of patrio- 
and though some of their colleagues mav "possibly dis- tism and benevolence. It is the gradual elevation of 
sent from this notion, still it is the rulin: principle of the people through the medium of their own tongue 
action in the Committee; and a complete revolution of which can alone effectually constrain those who are 
plan must be brought about, before the vernacular 8 ° ffreatly raised above them by their familiarity with 
languages can receive Irom them that attention which English literature, to come down to their level, and 
is now bestowed on English. impuit to them of their stores, tiuch, at least, is our 

humble opinion ; and it appears to receive confirmation 
C. E. T. states, that a century hence the languages. fiom the fact, that it was not till late years, when a 
of the country may be fitted to impart ajiheral edura- spirit of euquiiy had been diffused among the common 
tion. Are the great body of the people, the tiers elAl people, through the cncreased use of tile vernacular 
of India, then to be left during this long period to medium, that the llimloo priesthood ever coulcscended 
ignorance? To declare that the vernacular languages to write in their own tongue, 
are nut as vet fitted for the communication of i leas, - „ . ” . f .. , r 

and to make no effoit for their improvement, what is C. E !. gives us a test of he public feeling among 

. . . . . . ' .. . Imp incrtiminir Htf* riimvfltmn nf Knit k!i hu 


ot rersmn ? VYitli the present sentiments of the mnjon- . ^ 
ty of the Committee, when is this century of improve- lera i ‘ 


It is eeitainlv not 1 8 the credit of the British 


iv in Mic vvucu is tins vcimny ui imiiii . . ■ , . - i * t . , j 

ment which has been fixed for the languages of the j n ?" ie '"»• “S £»'* f «^ ve ^^havc o jiamed the com* 
country, to begin? And are we immortal, and our P'«« command ot Bengal, tl* demand tm books m the 
dominion, and consequent power to do good, eternal, popular language, a.nong thirty millions o people should 

that we are thus coolly to deal with centuries as if they dtl 8,10rl ot 8 ' x ,l,0U8a,,rt 1 1 “ ,vvo *•**?• ‘ h 1 ur « mU ' t have 

worn lined., vears i huen some strange, and inexcusable neglect in some 

‘ quarter, to have led to a result, which might make it 

But it is said, Give the upper and middle classes almost a matter of doubt whether the country had really 

for two generations, that is, during half a century, . 1 ; been administered hy the most civilized people on earfli, 

liberal education in a foreign tongue, and they will; f 0 r so long a period. The fact i» one which we ought 

raise the nation; they will produce authors to enrich] rather to conceal than to proclaim. Suppdling this to 
the national languages with works in every department | be the true index ^>f the public feeling among the 
of science anil lueratiire. There was a time when Kng- Natives, where does the blame rest, but at our doors, 
land presented a striking analogy to the present con- who having invaluable knowledge in our possession, 
dition of India; when all knowledge that was valuable, have so signally failed to diffuse it through the country, 
existed in the copious, polished, refined language of that only one book has been sold in a twelvemonth in 
the Homans; when I lie Latin language was cxclu- the language of the people, among an average popula- 
sively cultivated by all who ^spired to distinction in tion of twelve thousand ? What is the use we are to 
Church and State, and when the English language ma ke of this fact ? Does it not appear to furnish the 
was poor^tnd simple. Was it then by the exclusive strongest possible argument for taking immediate steps 
cultivation of Latin that the English language was itn* remove the opprobrium ; for to us, and to us alone, 

proved and enriched ? When the human mind in Europe the shame of this neglect belong. With the light 
began to awake from the lethargy of ages, were not the 0 f experience Alining upon us ; with the fact, demon- 
undue estimation of ancient, and the degradation of grated by the history of three centuries, that the eleva- 
vemacular literature the great causes of prolonging the tion of Europe has been owing to the elevation of*the 
deplorable dormancy; which at length was effectually people, and not of a priviledgod class,—to the cultiva* 
dissipated only when the cerement of antiquity had been t ; on 0 f t be vernacular, and not of foreign languages, w^ 
wholly burst nsunder ? have in India pursued the sane course, by which the 

It is said moreover that the Native students of Eng- Bramlmns and-the Moosolmans had contrived to leave 
lish will transfer the knowledge they have acquired into the great body of the people in the grossest ignorance, 
their own native tlanguage ; and in length Of time We have governed dndia on Oriental, and not on 
something of the kind can scarcely fail to be realized. European principles. We have neglected and dis* 
We fear however that the monopoly of knowledge they; couraged the language of the people, and now we 
will enioy through the tedium of a tongue unknown perceive that the people themselves neglect and despise 
to the people, will produce for a long, Ipng period the it. We have acted on the pnuciple that all knowledge 
tame haughty contempt of the vulgar, ana of their was to come into India, as i»> the days pneBtcran and 
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kingcraft, by a foreign medium. We are telling the 
people from the seat of influence, that their languages 
require a liuntl red years of polish, before they can bo lit 
for u«e. Even now when the British Government has 
at length determiner! that India shall participate in the 
great movement, which (luring tiie last fitly years has 
been impelling forward the family of man, this great 
boon of knowledge is still to be confined to the few who 
can toaster a foreign language ; it is still to be the' 
patrimony of a limited and nxclu-ive caste, and the great 
bulk of the people are to be left in the gloom of ignorance 
for another century,—that is, as far a* we«are concerned, 
for ever. 


MINUTE OF Mb. H. T. PRINSEP. 


The draft of report has come to me again in circulation 
ivith the notes of the different members of the committee, 
and the alterations made to meet their suggestions by the 
otiginal preparer of it. Many of the passages 1 remark¬ 
ed upon when the draft first came round have been much 
qualified by these alterations, but -till I am unable con¬ 
scientiously to sign it. My reasons I shall slate as briefly 
as possible in order that they may go up to Govern¬ 
ment along with the Report, to be there dealt as Govern¬ 
ment shall direct. 

In the first place the Report is not an honest report. 
It does not deal fairly with what has been done before 
when it makes allusion to the past or refers to institutions 
flourishing through previous gnud management; neither 
does it fai'ly represent what has been done by the com¬ 
mittee in llicyiar the proceedings of which it professes to 
review ; nor does it correctly state the principles the com¬ 
mittee has acted upon whan it purpoits to explain them, 
while certain results and ciicum-taiioes are coloured 
and exaggerated far beyond the legitimate bounds of 
case making representation. 

These are grave charge to luing against an’ofiieial 
document, and l would not have has rded them if l dnl 
not think 1 could substantiate the whole to the satisfac¬ 
tion, I hope, even of some of my associates in the com¬ 
mittee; though judging from the laudatory strain in 
which most of them have spoken of the draft, 1 caunot 
hope to shake their determination to adopt it. 

First. 1 have said the draft does not deal fairly with 
tlfb past when it makes allusion to it. 

An iastaitee of this occurs in the very first paragraph. 
It states the year 1835, now re. pry ted upon, to be an 
epoch in the history of the committee, because in the early 
part of it a well defined principle of action ivasfor the 
first lime prescribed to us (alluding to the Government 
orders of the 7th Marr.li, 1835), which principle, it is 
stated, the committee have hy their arrangements nearly 
brought into complete operation. jNow, although a new 
principle was undoubtedly presented by the Govern¬ 
ment orders of Maich 1815, viz., lint of devoting exclu¬ 
sively to the teaching of English all the funds appropri¬ 
ated by Government to education purposes, it is clearly a 
misrepresentation of the past to say that,'lie encourage¬ 
ment of education in whatsoever language ami by what¬ 
soever means instruction might be conveyed, and the 
leading of this instruction to the improvement of existing 
knowledge by engrafting on it the science and literature 
Vif Europe, was not equally a well defined principle of 
action. How indeed can the principle of action laid 
down in the Government orders of March be called a 
well-defined one 1 It is quite toys that in the words the 
Order is precise. It directs ail funds to be employed in 
English education alone, and after prescribing the mode in 
which funds are to be withdrawn from oriental instruction 
repeats again, that the funds which these reforms will 
leave at the disposal of the committee be henceforth em¬ 
ployed In imparting to the native population a knowledge' 


of English literature and science through the medium of 
the English language. The committee is then directed to 
submit a plan for the accomplishment of this purpose. If 
the Report, in referring with laudatory comment to the 
orders of the 7th March, hail intended to hold out this 
simple principle of teaching only English as ' the well 
defined principle' the committee was acting upon, I 
should have admitted that it was well characterized by 
the words, however 1 might reprobate the policy. But 
the report does not mean to refer to the exclusive teach¬ 
ing of English, but includes the teaching of all the verna¬ 
cular languagesof India; nay fut titer, the creation of a ver¬ 
nacular literature, which association of purposes in the 
wcll-dufined principle of the Government resolution is 
justified hy the following argument. It is admitted to 
be true that the words of the Government order are pre¬ 
cise as words can he in directing all funds to be employ¬ 
ed in English alone. But the committee were agreed 
that tbe vernacular languages ought to be taught, and 
only differed as to the learning and learned languages of 
India; the Government precise order in favor of Eng¬ 
lish must, therefore, it is maintained, be understood as 
i including the fifty vernacular languages of India, in the 
j words ■ English alone’ and only excluding the two or 
| three learned ones. I am by no means sorry that the 
I members of the committee have found a creeping hole 
! through which to bring in these fifty languages thus by 
] the head and shoulders, for it is so much gained or rather 
I saved for the literature of the country, hut how a piinci- 
j pic that requires to bn reconciled with existing orders by 
isuch a construction directly in their teeth can be called 
■ a well defined one, I leave the eulogists of tbe draft as 
, it stands to explain. The committee were as unanimous 
in favor of scholarships as they were in favor of cncour- 
| aging the studv of the vernaculars, hut the Government 
had no regard for the opinion of the committee when it 
| issued the all destroying edict of the 7th March, anil tile 
author of that otder hud no more idea of saving the ver¬ 
naculars than of including Chinese. His principle was 
that English alone is worth learning, and Engli-li alone 
should be taught; and the words of the Government or¬ 
der are precise in prescribing such to be the rule. 1 re¬ 
joice to see that this wtdl defined principle is given up 
as absurd and impracticable iu its application to the 
state of things in India ; hut I never can admit that, 
construed even in full stiictness the rule was a bit better 
defined than the principle before acted upon of encour¬ 
aging and assisliug evety kind of education by which 
the native population of India might seek to acquire 
knowledge and improve themselves. 

1 do not mean, however, to cavil at words. The great 
unfairness iu respect to the past which pervades the 
whole draft of Report lies in the want of reference to the 
labours of our predecessors and the absence of all acknow¬ 
ledgement that any part of our success is due to them. 
One would suppose from the tenor of the draft that the 
youths of the Hindoo College had made tbe progress 
witnessed in elocution, had acquired the taste for Eng¬ 
lish literature, anti had been induced to learn surveying 
and mensuration, &c. through the committee’s applica¬ 
tion of the new principles of the order of 7tli March to 
that institution; whereas all these evidences of snccess, 
if such they be, are due to the exertions of those who 
have gone before us, and are the remains of the system of 
their introduction, putting quite into the shade any results 
that can be cited of the well-defined principle of March 
1835. Rome, however, was not built in a day; and I am 
not so unreasonable as to expect that the system of 
March should in one year produce very perceptible re¬ 
sults : all 1 ask is, that the new should be separated 
from the old, and credit be allowed to the latter for what 
is due to it, instead of the results being so represented aa 
if all that is deserving of praise and matter of just pride 
were the result of the new priiwiplcs introduced. 

Second. _ The draft does not fairly represent what has 
been done in tlfs year of which it professes to report the 
proceedings. Of this there are many instances. - 
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To the seventh* paragraph, twenty-seven institutions 
are named as if all were in full activity and all governed 
by local committees and busied in the instruction of native 
youth, according to the new principle. On referring, how¬ 
ever, to the abstract appended to the draft, it will he seen, 
that no less than six of these were resolved upon, after 
the clo*o of the year under report, and still exist only in 
that resolution, there being yet no masters, no scholars, 
and no local committee formed at several of the stations 
named. But the strongest misrepresentations occur in 
that part of the draft of report which professes to state 
the principles that have been acted upon. It is stated in 
para—‘ when a new school is established, we generally 
send to the spot a head master on a salary of 203 or 250 
per mensem, and a second master on a salary of from (i-l 
to 100.’ Now, fiom this it would bn supposed, that 
there was a scale fixed for these appointments, and tile 
establishments liar! been regulated upon principle. 1 
have endeavoured in everv instance to advocate the ne¬ 
cessity and expediency of this, but the idea of regulating 
our establishment upon principle lias been repudiated 
by the majority of the committee as impolitic and im¬ 
practicable. In every instance that 1 nave seen, the 
nomination to the head mastership of a new school lias 
been matter of bargain with tut individual . iHiout relui- 
cuce to any other principle than that of satisfying him 
personally so as to induce linn to accept the situation. 
' I ' 1 : i may hav 1 been -ceessn v, pci baps mav have been 
the best method of effecting the object, but let not the 
committee claim of Government the merit of regulating 
the master’s salaries upon principle, when the possibility 
of acting upon such principle has b"cn distinctly denied, 
and the inteution disclaimed. The draft piocceds, 

* after a school at any priucipal station lias been esta¬ 
blished for a suflieient time il becomes our object to en¬ 
graft a college upon it, by appointing a Principal and 
Prnfe»sors, and by budding houses for them. 1 deny 
that this has been or eve can be the principle on which 
the committee act in the appropriation of the funds 
placed at its disposal by Government. livery one of the 
colleges that have been established have, owed their 
origin to separate funds arising fiom subscriptions, as the 
Hindoo College, or endowments us the Delhi Institution 
and the proposed new college at Uoogbly, or fiom spe¬ 
cific appropriations by Government to particular pui- 
poses, as in the case of the Madressa, the .Sanscrit col¬ 
leges at Calcutta and Benares, and the college about to 
be established at Agra. The committee had the idea of 
proposing to Government the establishment of a college 
at Allahabad, because it bad become the head-qnaiters 
of the Government of the fourth presidency. Tins inten¬ 
tion will probably not now be earned into execution, and 
ifit be, it will absorb all the funds remaining at our 
disposal, and there will be no means, as every one in 
the committee well knows, from which to provide the 
charges of a single other college, the average expence ol 
which is at least 1,500 or 2.000 rupees a month. How 
then it can be stated to be an object of general policy 
with the committee to convert long established schools 
into colleges with Principals und Professors, is to hie, 
I confess/*ari enigma. In a preceding paragraph too, 
another principle is laid down, which 1 cannot allow to 
pass without observation ; aud that is, that it is an object 
witli the committee to widen the foundations of the system 
by establishing elementary schools in every village for 
teaching the vernacular languages, and colleges in every 
circle of zillahs forming a commissiouership. Since 
the draft first came in circulation, this passage 
has been qualified by the introduction of the words, 
' it would be our aim, did the funds at our com¬ 
mand admit of it.’ Now, not to mention that such an 
appropriation of funds would be quite inconsistent with 
the orders of March 1835, which prescribe that all at 

- % - 

* This psrugmph of the report has been pmsMenbly altered 
sloes these remarks were written. 


disposal shall be employed in teaching ' English alone,’ 
the avowal of such a principle as an aim of the com¬ 
mittee, betrays utter ignorance of all the previous discus¬ 
sions which have been held upon this very question of 
village schools, and of the grounds upon which it was for¬ 
mally decided that the education fu mi- would be more than 
waded if any part of them were appropriated to the support 
of village schools. The simple fact tlut there are more 
vilnges under the presidency than we have rupees annu¬ 
ally at disposal, is of itself an unanswerable argument 
against attempting anything in aid of village education, 
and I must be iillotged to express my wondfl- that this 
should now be referred to as an aim of the committee. 

* 

It is further stated that the fiist lectureship which we 
always wish to see established is one, ' on English com¬ 
position and literature.’ It so happens that we have es¬ 
tablished a professorship of the Belles Letters at the Hin¬ 
doo College, but except in this instance I know not 
where this principle has been applied. Of course, after 
learning to read and write, the bovs next attempt essays 
or themes but to say that any where in India beyond the 
walls of the Hindoo College ilieie is a class of Native 
youths capable of npprecialinjf English lilciatuic, or of 
-c.imring a line of Pope or Milton, is pure mystification. 
We teach the boys to rend and write, and if we do that, 
ni: do a great deal. After five years of study the first 
ela-s boys of the Delhi and Benares Colleges are still in 
their rending only, and the prize boys hive only got as 
tar as simple equations in Alaebra. To say that wc give 
to these ‘ a general acqn liutauee with the extent and 
nature of the exi-ling English literature' is surely mis¬ 
leading government and the public. 

The same paragraph reports that the committee have 
entcicd into couti ad to take half the impr'-sion of a book 
of -elections from English works, compiled by Captain 
Kich.iidsim. 1 Inve no doubt that tins work well merit* 
the' patronage of the committee, but I notice the ctr- 
enm-tam-e as a deviation fiom ilie principle of the order 
of Mart'll, which prnairibcil that no part of the fund* 
uppropnated to education should be spent on printing. 

It is true the order was confined in words to priuting 
oriental works, because so: It Vere the woiks then prin¬ 
ted ; but the principle went aitainst having a depot of 
waste volumes: ami there is t!<o same objection on the 
score of expense ulie'het the books purchased and kept 
for distribution be in the native or roman character. 

As for wlmt is said about professorships of Mathema¬ 
tics, Ndtrnal Philosophy, and Law, and about Survey¬ 
ing, 1 do not tliiak the di ift represents accurately the 
sentiments of the co*i mil Ice, more especially in the ob¬ 
servations implying that the necessity of studying all 
past ami present law was about to he superseded by the 
new cade. 1 do not, however, wish to be understood as 
seeking to find fault, or as objecting to the draft, merely 
on the ground of a diversity of sentiment on isolated 
points. If my objections had been confmed to such 
grounds, I should not have desired to record a separate 
minute. The same holds in respect to wliat is stated re¬ 
garding system of Elementary Instruction aud Prizes. 

I come now to the proposition that ' the formation of 
a native literalfre is in fact the ultimate object to which 
all our efforts must bo diiccted.’ Jlow this is tolie recon¬ 
ciled to the well-defined principle of the Government 
orders of March 1835, is a point I have before noticed. 
The idea that our committee was constituted and vestal 
with the disposal of the funds assigned to education, in 
order that it might create a vernacular literature distinct 
from the native literature in existence, i-, I confess, quite 
new to me, and 1 do amt imagine that there are many 
members of the committee, wli' consider this to be their 
ultimate or primary object. The idea now broached is 
that we are to teach English and encourage the study of 
English literature, in order that a class of trans¬ 
lators may be created, nod so through them the 
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natives may be introduced to the science of Europe. Is 
the committee in sober seriousness prepared to state to 
Government that this is and has been its aim? Will 
there be found one man in or out of our committee, 
who is at all acquaihted with the vernacular languages 
of India, and will say that any one of them can be or 
has ever been written with elegance and fluency without 
a knowledge of the native learned language, winch is the 
basis of the vernacular 1 Can any Moonshee, for in¬ 
stance write Oordoo with elegance, without knowing 
Persian well ? Can any pundit write readable Hindee 
or Bengalei without being well atgpiavilcil with San¬ 
scrit, which is the source to be drawn upon for the means 
of expressing any complex idea 1 K&ollect, the notion 
hero refered to is, that the vernacular works w ill be in a 
style captivating to the reading classes of the population 
unacquainted with English, so as to introduce to them 
the treasures of European science. The* CW;c« pin inn 
pur chulte' kind of half flindee and half English style of 
vernacular that sirkar’stalk, is not, I presume, to be that 
of the intended translations, or they will have very lit¬ 
tle influence indeed in placing the ‘ well-educated in 
possession of our learning,' and will only make it a 
laughing stock as certain recent translations put forth 
with the best intentions have already much contributed 
to do. I am as strong an advocate as any body in 
India can be for introducing the natives to the knowledge 
of European science through their own languages. 1 have 
always maintained this to be the only method which holds 
out the least hope of a general advancement of the popu¬ 
lation in science or morals. Glad, indeed, am 1 to see the 
committee coming round unanimously to the same opinion, 
but if ever there was an argument furnished tor not 
neglecting that polite literatuie and learning ot the coun¬ 
try— the study of Persian and Sanscrit, it is this very ne¬ 
cessity o< introducing the population to the science of 
Euiope, through the medium of their own language. 
A translator must be master of the language before he 
can make his tiauslstion even readsb'e. Without the 
slightest fear of contradiction, 1 declare he cannot be 
roaster of any vernacular (.language of India, solely 
through it and English. He must also know the learned 
language on which it is baspd, or his learning is naught. 
1 cannot speak too stiongly on this point, and l appeal 
with confidence to the native members ol our Committee, 
and especially to It-adba Kant Deb, than whom no one 
knows bettor what is necessary to make a good translgtoi 
into any native language, fully to hear me out in the as- 
sgftion, that for the purpose declared by the committee to 
be their * ultimate aim,' vis., the providing of books in the 
vernacular pjialects that shall com ey to the native po¬ 
pulation instruction in the science, ynd an acquaintance 
with the general literature ot Euiope, the cultivation ot 
the study of Persian and of Sanscrit for the purpose of 
providing fit translators is a sine qua non. 

I shall never cease to declare and maintain this when¬ 
ever the opportunity offers, and I am not sorry that the 
call upon me for this minute has given me the occasion. 

I have one other pointto elaborate, and that is, the ac> 
cusation I have laid against the draft of dealing in ex¬ 
aggeration and colouring beyond all legitimate bounds 
In proof of this I need only reter to the manner in which 
the support actually given to the study of the vernacu¬ 
lar dialects is referred to, and dwelt upon as a primary 
aim of the committee. I have watched pretty cai dully 
the proceedings of the committee, but until 1 saw this 
draft of report, was totally unaware of the importance 
attached to encouraging the study of the vernaculars. 
In all the pages of ull the books that have come round, 
there will only be found the slightest incidental mention 
of this branch of study, and instead of living an aim or 
object pursued pari passu with the study of English 
prescibed by the Government orders of March, one must 
look as for a needle in a pottle o! hay, for proofs of the 
attention given by the Committee to Ibis important 


subject. But what is the fact. I will take it from Mr. 
Trevelyan’s own statement. 

At the Hindoo College, which educates 400 youths of 
f Calcutta (at a monthly expense of thousands for teaching 
English) 75 rupees per month is allowed for three teach- 
era of Bengalee, we have no report of the progress made, 
and the committee has never thought of askiug the results 
of the examination of these vernacular classes. At Bhau- 
gulporetho language of which is a kind of nrnithoryne- 
hees' bird, beast and fish vernacular, part Hindee, part 
Bengalee, and a third part mountain dialect, wc provide 
masters for Hindee only. At Patna wc give fifty rupees 
a month for teaching Hindee to a population of 100,000. 
At Benares we give nothing whatsoever for teaching the 
vernacular dialect, though there arc 200,000 inhabitants, 
norat Dacca, nor at Ghnzeepore, norat Delhi, norat 
Meerut, but at Saugor Kishen Kao provides three 
teachers of the Devanugree; at Agra there are 113 boys 
learning Hindee, and at Allahabad 34. This is actually 
all. But it is stated to be tbe intention to cultivate the 
study of the vernacular dialcets more extensively in the 
institutions about to be established. ] am glad of it, 
and all measures directed to this end will have my sup¬ 
port. 1 shall be rejoiced hereafter to be able to report 
that we have made this our aim and have achieved con¬ 
siderable success in it, but if we tell the truth we must 
say that we have yet done nothing towards it, and have 
not, as is pretended, ‘ been deeply sensible of the impor¬ 
tance of encouraging the cultivation of the vernacular 
languages,’ and have not attached teachers of the ver¬ 
nacular language of the province to most of our institu¬ 
tions ; for in fact there arc very few that have any teachers 
of the vernacular at all, and none that are at all ade¬ 
quately supplied with them, ifitisto be our aim to pro¬ 
mote the study of the formation of this literature, pari 
passu with the teaching of English. 

(Signed) H. T. Prisms*. 

Jnlg 6,1836. 

P. S.—Since the report came round to me for signature, 
when I wrote this minute, there have been suiffc further 
modifications and additions introduced to meet several of 
the objections made by me. I wish they had removed 
the whole of them so as to have enabled me to withdiaw 
the minute altogether. But as there are still several 
p >inU> of radical disagreement between my opinions and 
those embodied in the re|Kirl, I must request the minute 
to he forwarded, but cunuot consent to wiitc it over 
again so as to suit it to the turn that has now been given 
to the sentences. 

(Signed) II. T. F rinse*. 

July 23, 1836. 


The publication of Mr. II. T. Prinsep’s 
minute, renders it necessary that we should 
recur again, and we fear at some length, to 
lijc subject of Public Education in India. It 
seems that there have been difference^ of opi¬ 
nion among the members of the Committee of 
Public Instruction, and that the report lately 
published, has to a certain extent, been 
modified with the view of reconciling those 
differences, but that this modification has not 
at all events had the effect of producing una¬ 
nimity ; as far as appears, however, the 
openly dissentient minority is resolved into 
a minority of one. 

We cannot but own it as our opinion, that 
tlieminuteofMr.il. T. Prinsep had better 
have been puplished along with the report. 
We do not presume, (living pronounced a 
very decided.,opinion in favour of devoting to 
English Education alone the whole of tbe state 
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fund fit present applicable to the purposes of says so himself—he sitys there is not a rupeb 
public education ill India,) that we shall be for each village. Without doubt he is correct,' 
accepted as moderators in this dispute, but because, even if he were speaking of this, or 
still we are not at all disposed to resign uui (ho Ag< a presidency, that would Jicar him out, 
privilege of speaking as an iinpattinl third and lie was speaking of all India. The fund, 
party, in behalf of the public, that which we then, is clearly insufficient for the purposes of 
think the interest of the public requires to primary education. What is to be done? 

be freely spoken. ..... . . 

Mr. II. T. Prinsep says, that to attempt pri- 

Mr. H. T. Prinsep’s minute is apart from ™"T education, except through the medium 
personal allusions (much better spared) to l ' lu vernacular J a n gu a gcs is an absurdity ; 
former public men.and those allusions, which w ® so too : but the question that first 
concern the motives of the members of the :inses * s * wliolhc# under such ciicuuistances. 
Committee who have puhlWhcd t!ic report in xvc n°t first attempt to ctlwcaU* solely a 

its present form, without his iniunte subjoined, * V- C, * a ' n n,,in * , ? r °? * 10 10 European 

is, in the first point of view, what we cannot! IttemiHre arid science, through the medium 
but take leave to consider as a pure verbal V ie langingo. the end of all 

criticism ; and triumphs on a point not worth j Parties being confessedly, the ultimato attaiu- 
dwclling upon in treating a question like! ! n . el , ,t a * knowledge according to that, the 
this where one man, strongly opposing many highest standard. Mr. n. 1■ 1 rinsep appn- 
otheis, whose motives are equally beyond any however, goes much farther; he is of 

imputation, and wliose knowledge is at least, neither by the English or 

equal, chooses gravely and delibe itely to! , vernacular languages, can we attain to 
place his opinions on teemd. Tho substance i , * u: c;,< * proposed, and that it is solely 
of Mr. H. T. Piinsep’s minute on that part hv ihe employment of a third means combined 
of the subject imports this and only this; j ' vl, l 1 °^ ,er *' v0 > namely, the employ* 
namely, tliat the Government order of March mentot ibe learned languages of the East, the 
1835, and the original draft report were in Arabic, Persian, and hangskrit, in cotijunc- 
conformity ; fuiliter that in fact, both enjoin- t,on w,l *‘ English and the vernacular leagu¬ 
ed, or recommended, more or less, the a B < ‘ ! b that wc can even attain the puipose of 
einplovmeiit of the stn'e funds, at tlie dis- raising up a good body ot translators, that is, 
posal of the committee, for tho purpose ol a ,() 'f v necessary to begin any education, be- 
furthcring education in Euroncan literature yw'd a more primary education in the verna- 


euiploymciit of tho sta'e funds, at the dis- ra,s,ll n U P a B 
posal of the committee, for tho purpose ol a body access;] 
furthering education in European literature a n,oro P 

and science, hy means of the English l.m- cu,ar tongues, 
guage alone, and that the committee have Now this is 
altered it so as to indicate a wish to encourage p TO i )cr where 
primary education in the vernacular tongues V crmneiit is c 
inconsistently with the tenor of the draft. |,a s j s f ()r (ij e 
Tliis criticism we think just; wo only doubt ( |j.’ in ‘ nostci itv 
the propriety and wisdom of making il in the question is w 
way it lias been made. Without question it is r[u>M ; ^inl t 
a perplexing and annoying duty where a man 


Now this is all vory well, and may be very 
proper, where funis arc unlimited, and Go¬ 
vernment is enabled at jmee to lay a wide 
basis for the permanent education of all In¬ 
dian pnstciity; but in the mean time the 
question is wukiik aims tub funds to come 
mow ! And that question icaches to some¬ 
thing beyond verbal ciitieisni; in short Mr. 


is burdened with quite enough to do, to have jj_ pYinscp’s paper, in this great point, is 
to deal with a body, many ot whom are also anytliinglbut purpose-like: it is not practical; 
nmcli burdened, with whom it hapj ens that he fnr as * we ,. ;iI1 } t | oa( i„ to nothing—we 
totally disagree?., but in all these cases it is U)a y say safely if such things be necessary to 
not worth while openly to publish diilerenees h h) oducal i' on .it cannot now be begun 
except on important points. It is worth while a { a j|_ • 

to require publication of a fair difference on suck 

points, and so far we go entirely with dir. II. I'. We have no hesitation in again throwing 
Prinsep. So much for thu puicly personal down the gauntlet to those men, if such there 
and critical parts of the questions at issue, are, who advocate the employment of tho ver- 
about which, we take leave to say, the public vacuhr and /rar/irdJJrienlal tongues conjoint- 
cares not one sixpence: we now come to the ly, without English, as tlie solo means of im- 
real points in dispute. parting European knowledge, or a leally good 

* education : we say that by any employment of 

The fund which Government is obliged to either state funds or voluntary donations, to ex¬ 
spend by Act of Parliament for the purpose pect to raise up*a body of instructors, for such 
of furthering the improvement of the people an end by such means is for the present generaf 
of India, is ten thousand pound-, which we tiona mere folly; a voluntary, or purposed lie- 
may take at an ordinary computation, as one cepiion. If'the'advocates of that system mean 
lack of sicca rupees. We believe that the to say that by translations, European science ,at 
Government actually spends on public educa- least may be imparted, and somewhat cheaply 
tion about 2,30,000; but we do not pretend in an elementary form, we admit this, but 
to exact accuracy in this matter, nor can we, reply, that in the oi^er of any rational com- 
until to the reports published, are added ab- inon wealth, (not to speak of Plato’s republic, 
stracts of the accounts and fund employed, or More's Utopia) physical science conics af- 
This fund is wholly insufficient, (taken in the ter Ertncs—and that to begin with tho first U 
largest total) for tlie purposes of elementary to begin at the wrong end, and provide, what 
and primary education. Mr. H.*T. Prinsep even iu India is least wanted. 


v u 
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Any man may bo severe, if critically dis¬ 
posed, on the English of the students of the 
Hindoo College; we take it, that any man 
competent tosuch little things, might be 
just as severe, and as severe justly, on 
the Persian and Arabic of learned civili¬ 
ans, or of the native law officers of Com¬ 
pany's Courts. To what purpose does all 
this trash serve, beyond that of administer¬ 
ing to the self- love of a few who feel that 
their teamed ignorance is comparatively safe 
from criticfsin? Mr. II. T. Prinsep estimates 
the vernacular dialects of India at fifty—we 
suppose lie leaves tli^ hill tribes, and our 
possessions to the Eastward outof account, for 
we should be disposed to estimate the whole 
number including Ceylon, at double—but 
this is a point on which the learned may very 
well employ themselves in imparting informa¬ 
tion to the public ; we dare say the most care¬ 
ful list any individual could prepare would 
be added to. Have the advocates of the em¬ 
ployment of the vernacular dialects made up 
their minds to leave out the insignificant tribes 
and deal only with masses, and to spend the 
whole of the state fund for education in cher¬ 
ishing mixed Oriental-European-vernacular 
learning in three or four dialects, such as 
the Bengalee, Hindee, Oorya or Tainul ? 


The moral and political value of English, 
ail arguors of this stamp keep sedulously 
out of view—it would be of no value to the 
East India Company which has governed this 
country so well to have it hound closer by a 
large community of language and thought to 
England 1 A controversialist said not very long 
ago, that these countries which were gained 
by war were kept by law, [jure retinentur ,] i. c., 
by the civil service, and Mofussil law : inti¬ 
mating pretty plainly, that the services of 
about 200,000 men in arms were of little 
value, compared with the moral force of the 
law and police of the Mofussil. Now, we beg 
“leave to ask this question ; does any rational 
statesman, not biassed by the prejudices of a 
class, ""and who knows how property has 
changed hands here, and tvhat has been the 
working of the revenue and judicial systems, 
believe that if, when Lord Ciivo acquired 
these provinces, the whole had been parcelled 
out among his troops, and no such thing 
as a licence to come hjther or a prohibi¬ 
tion to Englishmen to hold land, known, 
that a greater transfer of lands from one 
proprietor to another would have taken place, 
more real injustice have been done, or (to 
come to the main point in tftl Indian ques¬ 
tions) less revenue have been now extract- 
able by Government from the lower pro¬ 
vinces, those of which the Company at last 

r iforth as Dewanf Wo humbly opine that, 
the Company conld have continued its 
" 'lease hitherto, which it probably could not 
. Jtave managed) both Europeans and natives 
, would have bebn better off, and the Company 
too. In this case does any man suppose that 
the Persian would have been the language of 
the law, or that a very numerous body indeed 
would not now have existed well acquainted 


with the English, and if it were not exactly 
the English of the best authors, or the best 
society, would that signify 1 

In short, on the same principles that the 
use of Persian is supported in the Courts, 
that the Amloh are made Moonsifs and Sud- 
dcr Ameens, after a long career of subaltern 
roguery, to crown it all by judicial corruption 
throwing discredit, and bringing inevitable 
failure upon the experiment of employing 
natives (without a previous better moral edu¬ 
cation) in judicial employments, on the very 
same principles is political hostility at work 
to counteract English education. There is a 
sort of Free Masonry in this. One mono¬ 
poly supports another. If the want of obvi¬ 
ous logical connexion of tiiis topic with that 
of education should be found fault with, we 
shall be happy to use our best endeavours to 
deveiope very much at large, the propositions 
by which we think we percieve that the one 
subject is coupled naturally with the other. 

We have remarked above, that:— 

“ The substance of Mr. H. T. Prinsep’* minute on 
that point of the subject imports this and only this ; na¬ 
mely, that the Government order of March, 1835, and 
the original draft report were in conformity ; further that 
in fact, both enjoined, or recommended, more or less, the 
employment of the stete funds, at the disposal of the com¬ 
mittee, for the purpose of furthering education in Euro¬ 
pean literature and science, by means of the English lan¬ 
guage alone, and that the committee have altered it so 
as to indicate a wish to encourage primary education in 
the vernacular tongues inconsistently with the tenor of 
the dt aft.” 

On a more attentive pernsal of the docu¬ 
ments, we find that what really took place 
was this. The committee indicated its wish 
to encourage the cultivation of the vernacular 
languages, and described the measures which 
it had taken for this purpose in the original draft 
of the report; upon which, Mr. Prinsep, on 
the one hand, charged the committee with 
acting inconsistently with the Government 
orderoftlie7th March, 1835, while, on the other, 
he denied that they had paid the attention 
which they said they had, to the cultivation 
of the vernacular languages. Upon this, one 
or two expressions iu the original draft were 
slightly modified, in order that no handle 
might be given to the hypercriticism with 
which the committee wore threatened, and the 
following sentences were added r to explain 
the grounds ou which the committee con¬ 
ceived, that in encouraging the study of the 
vernacular languages, they were not acting 
inconsistently with the Government order of 
the 7th March, 1835 

“ We do not conceive that the order of the 7th March 
precludes us from doing this, and we have constantly 
acted on this construction. In the discussions which 
preceded that order, the claims of the vernacular lan¬ 
guages were broadly and prominently admitted by all 
parties, and the question submitted for the decision of 
Governmept, only concerned the relative advantage of 
t ^hing Edglish oa the one side, aud the learned eastern 
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languages on the other. We therefore conceive that 
the phrases “ European literature and science," “ Eng 
lish education alone," and “ imparting to the native 
population a knowledge of English literature and science 
through the medium of the English language," are 
intended merely to secure the preference to European 
learning taught through the medium of the English lan¬ 
guage, over Oriental learning taught through the medi¬ 
um of the Sanscrit and Arabic languages, as regards the 
instruction of those natives who receive a learned educa¬ 
tion at our seminhrics. These expressions have, at we 
understand them, no reference to the question through 
what ulterior medium such instruction as the mass of the 
people is capable of receiving, is to be conveyed. If 
English had been rejected and the learned eastern 
tongues adopted, the people must equally have received 
their knowledge through the vernacular dialects. It was 
therefore quite unnecessary for the Government, in decid¬ 
ing the question between the rival languages, to take 
any noti -a of the vernacular tongues, and consequently 
we have thought that nothing could reasonably be infer¬ 
red from its omission to take such notice.” 


516. When carried too far, this system leads to Wper* 
ficial acquirements, and we are disposed to think that, as 
a general rule, the pupils in our Seminaries ought not 
to be encouraged to cultivate more than ot)e teamed 
language (cither English, Persian, Arabic or Sanskrit), 
besides the vernacular language of the Province. Boys 
of extraordinary talents may be able to do more, but 
we are satisfied that, in ordinary cases, the attempt 
to acquire two learned languages will end in both being 
superficially attained, and that much time will be lost 
in learning a multitude of words, while little real know* 
ledge of any »ui\wiiy>e acquired. • 

We believe tfie plan of teaching a language, 
not for the sake of th^literature which it con¬ 
tains, but merely for the sake of using it to 
improve another language, to be altogether 
an illusion, and, when we have leisure, we 
shall give our reasons for thinking so. 


With regard to the plan of teaching Eng¬ 
lish conjointly with the Sanskrit, Ara'ricorPer- 
sian languages, it has already had a fair trial at 
th ■ Arabic and Sanskrit Colleges at Calcutta, 
and at the Delhi and Arga Colleges, and has 
failed in every instance. The committee has 
noticed the subject in several places in 
their report, from which we have selected the 
following extracts:— 

Calcutta Sanskrit colleof.. —His Lordship in Coun¬ 
cil is aware that the English Class formerly attached to 
this College, was abolished from the commencement of 
the current year, and the Fund for its support transferred 
to the Agra College. This measure was not reso ted to 
hr us, until it had been established by the result of a 
long trial that it will not answer, as a general rule, to 
teach two learned languages to the same student in this 
'country. The period usually allotted to education is 
shorter here by 2 or 3 years than it is in Europe, and, 
except in rare instances, the effect of attempting to teach 
two such languages as English and Sanskirt, or English 
and Arabic,is to give the student a smattering of both, 
without a competent knowledge of either—-lo ovetloail 
his mint! with words, without leaving him time for (he 
acquisition of that knowledge as a medium for the com¬ 
munication of which those words are alone valuable A 
similar attempt at the Mahoracdan College to tea-h 
Arabic and English simultaneously, ended, as has been 
seen, in total failure ; hut as the English Department of 
that Institution alone offers an opportunity to tho Ma- 
homedan community of studying English, instead of 
abolishing it, we resolved to strengthen and improve it. 
It is open to the Students of that College to study either 
Arabic or English, or both, as they may themselves pre¬ 
fer. The Hindu College, to which all Hindus have free* 
access, re iff! e red it unnecessary to keep up another 
English Institution for their use. 

acsra college. —It appears, however, that although 
each boy is classed as belonging to some one department, 
he may also pursue bis studies in one or both of the others. 
Thus of the 192 Students in the Persian department 
there are engaged in the study of 


English..-. 78 

Arabic. 25 

Hindee. 30 

Persian Arithmetic. 191 

Persian. *. . 192 

•• 


making the number of examinations in this department 

l) i 


At the conclusion of the above observa¬ 
tions, wc stated our belief that the plan of 
teaching a language, not for the sake of 
the literature which it contains, but merely 
for the sake of using it to improve another lan¬ 
guage, to he altogether an illusion. A very 
clever letter, signed “ a tallow chandler,” 
simultaneously appeared in the Englishman, 
strongly supporting the same position, and as 
we think the formation of correct opinions on 
the subject of education, a matter of great 
importance at the present period in India, we 
have, contrary to our usual practice, copied 
this letter among our extracts. The wit 
which sparkles throughout this production 
would amply repay the trouble of perusal 
even to persons who take less interest in the 
subject than wc are wjlling to believe the 
generality of our readers*do. 


Mr. H. T. PRINSEP’S MINUTE. 


NATIVE EDUCATION-s-PROGRESS of civilisation—- 
HOW TO improve languages. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ENGLISHMAN. 

• 

Mr. Editor,—Having been bred a tallow 
chandler, I feel without any unchristian 
charity, a professional dislike to the sons of 
darkness who contrive, once a year or so, to 
kick up a matUllin row, and vent their spleen 
against the little but cncreasing light around 
us, with a marked disposition to put out what 
the poor people of this conntry have received 
from their real friends, and begin to relish.* 
This heterogeneous crew consists of all grades 
of barbarian scholars, secretaries to govern¬ 
ment, Arabic and Sangskrit pedagogues, and 
translating missionaries, whose acquisitions 
give them a vested right in barbarism. I can 
sympathize perfectly with these gentlemen, and 
understand the nature of their afflictions. 
Nothing could at one time appease my wrath 

i a 
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or mitigate the hatred which I bore to bees¬ 
wax, the arch-enemy of oar branch of trade, 
until a friend who had learnt philosophy in 
Scotland* at four pence a week, gave me 
Adam Smith’s 'recipe for the cure of selfish¬ 
ness. Transform yourself in imagination, 
said he, into one of tho many millions of men 
who derive benefit from using moulds instead 
of dips, or, (saving your presence. Sir,) wax 
instead of tallow caudles, and you will see 
the unreasonableness of supposing and urging 
that your interest should be preferred to their 
advantage. This remedy proved so efficacious 
in calming my spirit and restoring me to 
rationality, that 1 strongly recommend it to 
our most learned orientalists, who have fixed 
their unalterable affections on those venera¬ 
ble drynurses of ignorance and vice, the 
Sangskrit and Arabic languages. 

Libra, with a monstrously ill-balanced argu¬ 
ment, came forth, trumpet in hand, this sea¬ 
son, to clear ihe way and announce the ap¬ 
proach of tho plenipotentiary of the 13ar- 
barophi lists, Mr. II. T. Prinsep, who, com¬ 
pelled by request of admirers, has appeared 
on the abominated stage of pernicious pub¬ 
licity, to recite a lengthy, hypeicrilieal, and 
captious minute on the report of his colleagues 
of tho Education Committee. 

Had Mr. Prinsep served an honest appren¬ 
ticeship in my vocation, and not been un¬ 
fortunately thrust into office like a foolscap 
letter into one of his pigeon holes, to be preyed 
on by mollis and other vermin of the East, lie 
might have understood and expounded better 
than ho lias done, fhe process by which a 
vernacular tongue is made tfic instrument 
of civilizing the seiti-baibarous people who 
speak it. 

Take tho language of our own ancestors 
as an example. 

a 

Saxon, Mr. Piinsep, was the original tal¬ 
low of the English candle, which now sheds 
the light of all arts and sciences. The first 
dip of civilization which it got was an iudii'- 
feicnt one in Norman French. Down it went 
again and again iu Greek and Latin, on the 
revival oT letters, when it received a thick 
pervading classical layer. Next came coat¬ 
ings of Italian and modern French. The 
domestic polishing began in Charles the 
Second’s lime, and is still adding grace to 
our speech. 

The melting day is past, and the matter of 
various quality obtained at cadi successive 
dip,has blended harmoniously with the rest. 
But wo still sec distinctly enough the con- 
• stituent parts of the candle and acknowledge 
tbqir united power. 

* Now this power, applied r to language, name- 
.ly, the capacity of embodying and the fitness 
, to communicate the thoughts peculiar to civi¬ 
lized men, were not derived from the barren 
‘ literature of Germany and Scandinavia, and 
adopted by the juvenile subjects of Edward 


the Confessor and William Rufus, in the 
village schools patronised by their majesties’ 
secretaries of state; but gradually introduced 
into the balderdash of those serfs by English 
scholars who, having charged their own minds 
with the ideas of Greeks and Romans, were 
enabled to create representative of them by 
forming new words in their mother tongue. 
Thoughts, believe me, ye midnight brawlers in 
the spirit, are the souls of words, and if once 
they get into the head from abroad, impel 
men to find appropriate bodies for them at 
home. Vocables, alone, the whole carcase of 
a language, would no more bring ideas to en¬ 
lighten the ignorant than Lord Clive’s picture 
in the council chamber could tench the Ego 
ct Rex incus of the sagest Arabist to plan a 
campaign or client an Omichuud. 

Mr. Prinsep and his friends may justly 
coin pin in of my illustrations being tow or far 
fetched. Suppose, then, any gentlemen of in¬ 
fluence within our * Malnaila Ditch,’ secre¬ 
tary, merchant, lawyer, doctor or parson, to 
set seriously about public business ; dues he 
make a job fiist, anil afterwards look out fora 
dear complaisant friend to profit by it? 
Never! the object of regard, like a European 
conception to u Hindoo College boy, comes to 
the worthy ditcher’s heart, and in proportion to 
tho candidate’s magnitude iu the patron's 
affection, a place of suitable dimensions is 
prepared for the ‘ meritorious and talented’ 
piolegc. So it is with the ideas imported 
in our language and adopted by the natives. 

English, a ready repository of whatever in¬ 
structive, elevating or ornamental acquisitions 
Europeans have made to the human mind 
since they left orientals behind, where they 
remain, after the lapse of five hundred years, 
—English is, in fact, the only existing medi¬ 
um by which the inleis of India can impart 
their intellectual wealth to the natives. This 
is viitually acknowledged by the objectors. 
The fifty vernacular dialects, says Mr. Prin- 
sep, truly and contemptuously, are utterly un¬ 
fit to he languages of literature. 13ut, (there 
is nothing like leather,) this dissenting mem¬ 
ber of the Committee of Instruction adds, the 
living jargons can be made all that we re¬ 
quire by leaving learned natives, taught at 
the public expense, and our translating bre¬ 
thren to emich them with new words formed 
from foreign Arabic and dead Sangskrit. 
'rhis monstrous notion was first engendered, 
I believe, iu the brain of Mr. JohnTytler, an 
able and very ill-used workman of the bar¬ 
barian host, who, smelling the inarch of in¬ 
tellect afar off, could invent no better employ¬ 
ment for himself and associates than tinker¬ 
ing the Bengallee and Oordoo, until he had 
patched them each with ail appendage for the 
reception of western knowledge; instructed 
by some old bachelor in the Mofussil, perhaps, 
w ho may have run up a new room at the end of 
his bungalow, to accommodate a daughter 
come from school. This preposterous apo¬ 
logy for wasting mopey on useless langu¬ 
ages which are about as difficult to acquire 
as English,' if it be not inteuded, like Tory 
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schemes of education in the west, to divert 
Asiatics from learning more than a lover of 
tilings as they were, thinks desirable, shews 
how much orientalism can blind and narrow 
the understanding of its votaries. 

The history of improvement in all nations 
attests the fact, that words and their mean¬ 
ings, when wanted hjr a people, are introduced 
together frmri the same fountain of supply, 
not separately by manufacturing the one from 
rotten stores at home, and importing the other 
from abroad, to be unnaturally united. Are 
our vocabularies of war, cookery, and dress¬ 
making Greek coinages, or unaltered French ! 
As the classics amplified and relined our rude 
speech of the middle ages, so might and ought 
English now lo amplify and retine the ver¬ 
nacular dialects of India. It is from this 
source that they can soonest and host obtain 
the finishing stratum, required l<' make them 
fit vehicles of literature and science. 

It is highly amusing to sec Mr. Prinsep, in 
suppressed rage, cavilling at the diction <>l 
the only Ihoronrh-going act of Lord William 
licutinck's admiiiutiatinn, and contrasting 
the letter of it with the spirit in which his 
colleagues carry tin excellent measure into 
effect His Lordship. I suspect, did not much 
differ from his Secretaries in pure Iote of 
native education, but nam he waste, for a few 
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plaudits from the Press, he had on objection 
to devote all the funds existing last year to 
instruction in English. He did not, however, 
interdict the application of other means to 
encourage the study of the mdigeneous jar¬ 
gons, which, indeed, can be rendered avail* 
able for education, as I have endeavoured to 
shew, only by the previous introduction of 
English, the object of the great measure of 
the former Governor General in the cause of 

enlightenment. m 

* 

In concluditfg, Mr. Editor, I must own that 
every benevolent person ought to feel for Mr. 
Prinsep and his fellow sufferers. The ma¬ 
jesty of darkness, that once threw her mantle 
gracefully over the official palace, lias been 
cast down. There was something dignified 
and Turkish in the very sound of Arabic 
gutturals that made them congenial to the 
socroinrial heart. Now lliat a man in office 
must cuditc his purwannalis in plain English, 
the day may come when all he writes and does 
will have to he published, subject to the 
comments of the vulgar, and moving the molt¬ 
ing tenderness of 

A Tallow Chandler. 

! 

i 

^ 23, Chifbsc Uuttee GuVy, Oct. 33, 1838. 
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Witiiin the last few years several English 
vessels from this settlement have visited the 
ports of Borneo Proper, without, however, 
bringing away any intelligence of interest to 
add to the scanty stock of information which 
has hitherto been communicated to the Pub¬ 
lic respecting that country, of which much 
less appears to be known than of almost any 
other of llio considerable native states along 
the coasts of the vast Island of which it forms 
a portion. We are now enabled to give a few 
particulars relating to that country, which 
have been supplied to us by an Armenian 
gentleman who lias recently returned hero 
after a residence of about two years at the 
principal town of Borneo Proper but as the 
whole of that time was spent by him in the 
city itself, with the exception of one short 
excursion into the interior, the account we 
have received is neither so nevj nor so inter¬ 


esting as we might seem authorised to expect 
from the opportunities of collecting informa¬ 
tion it (Touted by so long a residence. But tho 
ignorance, apaljiy, and indolence ot the Bor¬ 
neo people, and the personal danger which 
is supposed to attend attempts to penetrate 
any length into the interior—entirely occu¬ 
pied as it is by barbarous and savage tribes— 
concur to render the acquisition of informa¬ 
tion a matter of no small difficulty and trouble. 

The appearance and situation of the chief 
city of Borfleo Proper have often been des¬ 
cribed. The houses, which arc entirely com¬ 
posed of the nehong, kajang and altap, are 
all built over the river, close to its bank*, 
and supported on posts. Iu most of the ac¬ 
counts we have ^ieen, the town is stated to 
be ten miles up the river—but our informant 
places it at about four miles from its em¬ 
bouchure aud as extending altogether about 
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3 miles along the aides. The houses are 
plaeed in rows of two and three deep—the 
communication between them being entirely 
by water, except where, in some instances 
planks are stretched across from one to the 
other. The population appears to be very 
considerable, probably not less than 100,000, 
of which 39,000 arc slaves. The soenery, on 
entering the river, as well a^ in r the neigh* 
bonrhood of the town, is said t<fbe extremely 
beautiful—the eyes being«every where attrac¬ 
ted by the most pleasing variety. The river 
flows through a valley, lying between two 
ridges of hills which descend to within a few 
miles of the town. These hills are not, as is al¬ 
most universally the case with all mountain 
scenery in this part of the world, covered 
with forest from the base to the summit, but 
are wooded only about the lower slopes, 
while their sides are covered with a long 
grass, with trees occasionally interspersed. 
The river is about a mile broad where the 
town is placed, and the water is there always 
brackish from tho influx of the tide—but 
fresh water is supplied in the utmost abun¬ 
dance, and of excellent quality, from wells 
and springs in the neighbourhood. The ri¬ 
ver is navigable by vessels of considerable 
burthen, for some miles beyond the town, 
but it is thought prudVsnt to remain outside 
at the usual anchorage, which is about 10 
miles distant from it. 

The usual and indeed only method of con¬ 
ducting mercantile transactions at Borneo is 
by barter ;»and this principle extends itself 
to the most minute and ordinary operations 
of domestic life—neither gold, silver or copper 
coin are ever seen in circulation. English bar 
iron, cut into pieces of about a finger’s length, 
constitute the lowest standard of value, and 
a piece of blue Madras cloth (saleinpores or 
moorees) circulate with the same freedom 
as a Spanish dollar at this place.« Slaves are 
bought and sold for so many piculs of pepper 
or so many catties of camphor ; and a wiioie 
alftp’s cargo must be disposed of by the same 
process. The chief article of subsistance 
among the people of Borneo Proper is sago, 
although rice, which is mucfi dearer, is pre- 
fetred, and sometimes used among the lower, 
and always among the wealthier classes of 
inhabitants—but whether from possessing an 


abundant supply of an article of spontaneous 
growth and easy preparation like sago, from 
tho unfavourable nature of the soil, or from 
the proverbial indolence of the inhabitants— 
there is no rice cultivation visible in the 
neighbourhood of the town. Their chief 
supplies of this article appear to come from 
the interior, where its cultivation is more 
attended to by the Dayaks. It is brought 
down the river in husk, of which it is cleared 
in the method usually among the Malays, by 
the slaves. Fish is procured in the greatest 
abundance, and three of the flat pieces of iron 
mentioned, will purchase a pair of fowls ; a 
common cotton handkerchief, or an English 
quart bottle has also been received in ex¬ 
change for two fowls. 

No inconsiderable proportion of the pro¬ 
perty of the more affluent class of the inha¬ 
bitants of Borneo consists of slaves. The 
Sultan owns 500 or 600 male and female— 
and several of his nobles, or chief officers of 
state, possess nearly an equal number. Most 
of the slaves imported, arc brought from the 
islsinds to the eastward—many of them cap¬ 
tured by pirates—but, from tho number of 
women among them, it would appear as if a 
regular slave trade was carried on with these 
islands. They are, of course, valued various¬ 
ly ; but for a young active lad, 3J catties of 
camphor, of which the price is drs. 12 a catty, 
have been taken. Female slaves, if young 
and handsome, are of course promoted to 
the harem—while domestic drudgery be¬ 
comes the lot of the less attractive. But in 
Borneo all work is performed by the women— 
the “ lords of creation” there think every oc¬ 
cupation, besides smoking tobacoo, quite be¬ 
neath them, and they never go out' of doors 
except for the sake of amusement, to make 
a bargain, or perhaps to go to the mosque. 
The men, however, are not totally uninstrnct- 
ed ; a considerable majority of them know to 
read or write, and are conversant with the 
Malayan as well as tho Borneo languages. 
The chiefs and men of rank pique themselves 
on speaking a very pure and high Malay. 

The present Sultan of Borneo, named “ Sul¬ 
tan Omaraily Sapooden,” is, it appears, a 
mere remove from absolute fatuity, and thongh 
the dignity of his station fs held in reverence 
and respect, ‘ he is personally disregarded 
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by all his subjects. He enjoys all outward 
marks of honor, bat bis place in the actual 
government of the state is supplied by the 
Pangeran Moodah Asim, who is commonly- 
styled “ Rajah,*’ and possesses the affections 
of the inhabitants. He has, however, shewn 
no disposition to take advantago of these 
circumstances in his favor to the prejudice of 
the Sultan who is his first cousin, and whom 
he treats with every shew of respect. The 
ehiefs nr nobles of Borneo are unfortunately 
numerous, and they arc sometimes able to 
exorcise a most injurious influence over the 
operations of commerce, which they would 
fain reserve altogether for themselves. They 
are not considered the safest to deal with, 
and the Nakliodas, or principal men among 
the trading class, are deservedly preferred, 
and are said to be very fair in all their deal¬ 
ings. There appears to be no fixed rate of 
duly at Borneo on the importation nr expor¬ 
tation of goods—which is at the discretion of 
the Sultan. When an English vessel arrives 
to trade, the amount of the duty to be charged 
Is settled between the Nakliodas and the Sul¬ 
tan : the duty is always laid on the produce 
exported, and is paid to the Sultan in kind, 
and lie generally barters it again with the 
supercargo for the same kind of goods as the 
Nakhodas have been buying from him. When 
the Highland Chief, which arrived here the 
other day, was at Borneo, the duty paid the 
Sultan on the produce she took in was 6 per 
cent. 

It appears that the Chinese in this part of 
the Island of Borneo are far from being so 
numerous as in other parts of it; they are 
assembled at a short distance from tho town 
in a small kampongor village, which does not 
altogether contain more than thirty of them. 
It is {Robahle they wero formerly more nu¬ 
merous, when the Junk trade from China 
with Borneo Proper, was more considerable 
than it is at present. There are no artificers 
among those now there, who are solely en¬ 
gaged in tho cultivation of pepper and other 
articles. No mines have been opened by them 
in this part of the country. 
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that the intercourse between the Dayaits of 
this part of Borneo and the inhabitants of the 
country near the coast is both rare .and limit¬ 
ed. • The Diy.-iks are regarded with dread as 
a race of ferocious savages—and with abhor¬ 
rence as pagans or idolators, who are every 
where such strong objects of aversion to the 
followers of Mahomed. It appeal^ from the 
account of bur*nfonnant, who was a personal 
witness ofwliht lie relates, that the revolting 
passion for the possession of hitman heads, 
which is the well known characteristic of tho 
Dayak races, exists in perfection among the 
tribe which he visited. Every house is a rom - 
ptete Golgotha. The number of heads which 
a man possesses is the criterion of his rank 
and importance ; there is no other nobility 
among them. In one house alone between 
four and five hundred human heads were sus¬ 
pended from the ceiling. And as this was 
the most nnmerous collection in the village or 
district, the owner was looked upon as the 
most considerable person in it. This rich 
harvest had not, however, been altogether 
gathered by its present possessor, and be ex¬ 
hibited part of it as a rich inheritance from 
his sire. The l\mid of a white man was a desi¬ 
deratum witli this personage—and it was in¬ 
timated to our informant by the Dayak him¬ 
self that unless he had come numerously 
attended and prepared for resistance, either 
he or some more fortunate individual of the 
tribe would have rejoiced in the possession 
»f his cranium!—These Dayaks are complete 
strangers to fire-arms of every description, 
and exhibited *the utmost astonishment on 
their being used. The tumpin, or long pipe 
through which they blow, and with which they 
cast a short poisoned arrow with great foree 
and precision, appears to be their favourite 
weapon. When a Dayak goes on a headhunt¬ 
ing expedition he is always armed with his 
blow-pipe and arrow; conceals himself behind 
a tree or thicket, and waits the approach of 
his enemy—which all members of a rival tribe 
are accounted. He generally succeeds in hjs 
first discharge—either killing his victim, or 
wounding him so as to make him an easy 
prey; and the h*ead is carried away as a tro¬ 
phy. The Dayak, however, does not always 
make his attack in that cowardly manner; 
inflaming himself with drink he sometimes 


A journey of three or four hours up the 
Borneo river bring^ you to a tract of coun¬ 
try inhabited by a Dayak trifle. It appears 
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goes openly and directly to the object of his 
enmity—ichallenges him to a combat with 
swords and shield, and either bills his enemy 
or fails himself in the attempt. 

The Dnynkk are excessively filthy in their 
habits. The stench within their houses is al¬ 
most pestilential j pigs in great numbers are 
familiar iftmates of their dwallittgs as also 
dogs, goats, and monkics, with jollier animals 
of a less domestic nature. They are, it appears, 
supposed to worship the pig— but they make 
no scruple in killing and eating it, as well ns 
other animals, among which are rats and 
inanities. Tho cow as well ns the buffalo are 
common to this part of the country, and the 
Daynks drink the milk of both. With respect 
to dress, the Dayak goes about nearly in a 
state of entire nudity, a strip of cloth round 
the loins being his only covering. The rai¬ 
ment of the women is not quite so scanty and 
consits of a piece of cloth tied round the waist 
and reaching to the knees. The Dayak women 
are fairer than the Malays, and are considered 
rather handsome. They are sometimes as ex¬ 
pert as their husbands in the use of the blow¬ 
pipe—and have been known to take successful 
revenge for his death, at the hands of another. 
The men are addictcd'to smoking, and also 
distill a strong spirit JVom rice, resembling 
Hollands in appearance and partly in flavour, 
in which tiiey lavishly indulge. They arc not, 
however, so indolent as the Borneans—hut 
wprk in the field and forests with their wives. 
The chase is a favourite amusement; and in 
this sport'the suinpit is agai ( n the usual and 
most effective instrument of destruction. In 
these excursions it is common for the wife to 
accompany her husband, and to assist him in 
the pursuit of game. Various descriptions of 
deer abound in their country, bat neither 
the liger, nor any of the other more formida¬ 
ble qnimals of the feline species are met with 
in their forests. On festive occasions they 
have ronsic and dancing—the men play and 
the women dance, while they, at the same time, 
accompany the music with their voices. Their 
music is said to be extremely sweet, and pos¬ 
sessing considerable varjety. Some airs 
which our informant heard played were plain¬ 
tive and melancholy, while others were of the 
most lively description. We have seen one 
of their musical instruments which he was 


presented with on his visit ; we should, were 
we to attempt it, describe it very imperfectly, 
although singularly simple In its construction. 
Let it therefore suffice here to say that it is 
blown by the mouth, and that the sounds 
which it produces have, as appears to us, 
the closest resemblance to those of the bar- 

I 

monicon. 

It will not of course he for a moment cre¬ 
dited or supposed that this monstrous practice 
of collecting human skulls for the oruameut 
of their houses is altogether maintained by 
mutual slaughter among tho Dayaks them¬ 
selves. There is no doubt that the head of a 
foe is still preserved as a token of the posses¬ 
sor’s prowess and that they sometimes murder 
each other to procure this trophy; but it may 
bo held as equally certain that they are obtain¬ 
ed by other means. In an interesting notice 
of the Island of Borneo contained in the 
Chinese Repository for March last, it is stated, 
that the Dayaks of Mcmpnwa “ sometimes 
connect themselves with pirates on the con¬ 
dition that the skulls and iron shall he theirs 
and the other plunder go to the pirates." 
They would probably buy any skull that was 
offered, and no doubt many of these orna¬ 
ments cost their possessors something very 
diifercnt from personal strife and hard blows. 

The following directions for entering and 
anchoring in Borneo harbour have been 
obligingly handed to us by Captain Paddon of 
tiic Highland Chief, viz: 

A ship going into the harbour of Borneo 
Proper should, after passing between the 
Nabooans and Tree Island, (cither of which 
maybe approached till within I or 1J miles) 
steer east or £. by S.—taking care not to 
brjng Tree Island to bear to the northward of 
west, until she has the south end of Pifio Moo- 
arro hearing S. W. by S. when Double Island 
will begin to open out from the south end of 
Pulo Mooarro, and she will be clear of a bank 
which runs out from the main land to the 
westward of Pulo Mooarro about 6 or 7 miles 
to the N. E.; then steer in for the anchorage 
which is off the south side' of Pulo Mooarro 
about | or t mile in 7 or 8 fathoms. The chan¬ 
nel is 3 or 4 miles brot^i; tho least water in 
the channel 4 fathoms, shoaling gradually on 
either side.— Singapore Free Pi 
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REPORT ON TIIE FUTTEHGURH OF PERGUNNAH NUJJUBABAD. 


BY II. LUSIIIHGTON, ESQ. 


To- 


Cammissionar of Moradabad. 


Sir,—I have the honor to submit the settle¬ 
ment of pcrguiitmh Nujjubabad, effected un¬ 
der the provisions of Regulations IX of 1833. 

2. —The first steps in every settlement, so 
long as the Sadder Board’s letter No. 28 of 
the 21st April last icmains in l'orec, must be 
the classification of the villages viith reference 
to genetal similarity, the ascertainment of the 
rent rates paid by each soil of each class, and 
the assumption of a pergunnah jamma. 

3. —First, then, the classilicatieu of the 
villages. 

Having been, it roust be confessed, unsuc- 
cesful in my attempt to classify villages and 
equalize tales*' in pciguniiah Kurulhpuor, I 
commenced this duty in Nujjuhahad with 
severe attention. One failure,—for failure I 
presume it is,- was insufficient to prove either 
iny own inability or the inipiatticability of 
the Hoard’s system. I visited neatly all the 
villa ges taking with me the Canoongoc, a very 
intelligent officer indeed, and endeavouring 
to draw front him explanations wherever we 
came to villages similarly circumstanced, but 
assessed at diJfcitnl rates; if lie failed, I 
applied to the zumiudars, put war us and 
inner,itddums themselves. This laborious 
process fins produced icsults more satisfactory 
than those which vvete exhibited ill Kurtilh- 
poor yet not such as they ought to he. The 
peigunnali was divided into 4 classes. 1st, 
the southern class: extending It out the 
southern boundary of the perguniiah (vvith an 
exception) to those villages whie.lt lie adja¬ 
cent to, and ate under the influence of, the 
forest, in whatever shape such influence may 
present itself. 2nd, the northern class : com¬ 
posed of villages in which the cultivators re¬ 
ceived a larger portion of the produce; in 
which the crops arc constantly damn ged by- 
wild animals; where men are disinclined to 
reside on account of the insalubrity of the 
climate* where sugarcane is produced in 
small quantities, and of an infetior qualify; 
and where the thinness of the population 
leaves the business of agriculture in the hands 
of pykaslit roytts. Silly, a class, composed of 
a few oltoor villages on the .southwestern boun¬ 
dary of the Pcrgunab adjacent to the dry sandy 
plains of pergunnah Mundawer, and forming 
the high bank of the Ganges. The soil of 
these villages is very inferior, and water is 
not procurable, 4lhly. The foiest, which will 
be fully noticed presently. 

4. —Secondly, the ascertainment of the rent 
rates paid by each soil of each ejass. 


In a pergunnah where most of the villages 
pay in cash, this would not be impracticable: 
but the difficulty is very great where every 
village pays in kind. It would be long and 
useless to describe the process by which the 
results ntenViourd below have heen^ditaincd, 
blit as I wish the Board to lie under uo 
false impressibns, I must admit that in 
estimating the ren^ rates I ItaVe availed 
myself largely of the assistance of the 
cauoongoes. The rent rates first taken, though 
they formed the basis of the calculaion, 
wetc afterwards slightly changed to pievent 
the revenue rates appealing in small fractions. 
These re.nt tates applied to the cultivated atca 
given l>y the khasrehs shew the “ total per¬ 
gunnah assets” to he !)9,88I rupees, but he 
who should rely upon this as a fact, would iu 
nty opinion run the lisk of being vety gtossly 
deceived. 

<».—Thirdly—The assumption of the per¬ 
gunnah juruiua. This was a much easier task, 
the current business of evoty day furnishing 
the officers of Government with opportunities 
of fottiling an opinion. The over-assessment 
of perguntiabs Kuruthpoor, Nujjubabad and 
Noggunah was matter of notoiicty long be¬ 
fore my appointment to the district; 1 V it ruth- 
poor has been settled and leporled: tho 
assessment did -mot ptovc to have been 
so heavy as icpoit had declared it, and the 
decrease was concealed by the revenue Itcticc- 
forvvaul to be dciivod from the resumed ttiuu- 
fcc lands; Ntiggunah is not jet known ; hut 
Hit! circumstances of pergunnah Nujjuhuhad 
are worse than even report had made them ; 
the high iates|- paid by almost all the Niijju- 
babad villages ; the realization of revenue 
by loans fiom mnliajuns; the alienations of 
hereditary estates; the numberless and ne¬ 
cessarily rejected resignation: the*frequent 
decrease of jumtifa on "iiininary re-settlements, 
in which necessity gives till authority to tho 
Collector, or even to the telisuldar, and ren¬ 
ders the sanction of others perfectly nugaloty; 
the neglect of col.nation ; the complaints of 
the people ; the {cnionstrauecs of the native 
officers, or still vvotse, ilteir eneigy in 
collecting; those and many similar *sig- 
nswere quite sufficient to justify me iii- 
assuming that the jiimnia of Nujjubrfbud 
ought to he* some 15,1)00 Its. less than it 
now is, independent of the uncertain relief 
which it might derive fiom the resumption of 
illegal icnt free tenures. I fixed it at 65,000 
Ks. The difference between this, and the 
sum recorded below is suflered for the sake 
of facility of calculation. 

• 

6.—I subjoin a schedule of rent, and re¬ 
venue rates. This schedule, and the three 
preceding paragraphs will mutually explain 
each other. ' 


v y 
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1st. Southern Class.... 
2d. Northern Class.... 
:3d. Blioor Class. 

4ih. The Forest. 
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1st. Southern Class.... 
2d. Northern Class.... 

3d. Bhoor Class. 

4th. The Forest. 


7.—You will 

doubtless 

observe that 

the 


settlement itself contradicts the assumptions 
contained in the above figured statement. The 
Southern class was very successful, and ex¬ 
hibits considerable equality in the rates of as 
scsshient: but when 1 came to the northern 
para: 3, led me to form them into a separate 
class, it appeared that they all paid as high as 
the southern mehals; yet, as loiter rent rates 
had been taken, the proposed jummas of the 
northern villages, though reduced, nearly nil 
exceed the “ value assumed at deduced rtve- 
kue rates." 

8. —There are only two ways of explaining 
this. Either, first the northern class is more 
heavily assessed than the Southern, or2ndly, 
there are some advantages still undiscovcrd 
wghich counterbalance the acknowledged dis¬ 
advantages of the jungle villages. The first 
position is declared by acclamation to be un¬ 
true ; if so, the inevitable alternative tends to 


prove that the deepest attention to the sub¬ 
ject, and the utmost exercise of such abilities 
as I possess, have been insufficient to enable 
mo successfully to apply the theory of the 
Sudder Board of Revenue. It would have 
been easy to report the settlement in a form 
which would hnve coincided with their views, 
and ensured their approbation, hut f hope I 
am not presumptuous in taking a higher 
ground: iny official reputation is less than I 
believe it to be if I may not he allowed to 
question whether those ends ought still to bo 
aimed at, which are not attainable with the 
means at our disposal. 

9. —It may be said that these average rates 
furnish a “ standard of comparison, and not 
of assessment,’’ and that they sufficiently an¬ 
swer the purpose for which they were intend¬ 
ed. Perhaps so; hilt where the variations 
from the general rate are “ casual variations," 
every officer, anxious to net in concert with 
his official superior, will icrucinhcr that “ there 
arc few points to which the Board attach 
higher importance than to tiie endeavor to 
reduce the amount of casual variations to the 
smallest possible extent.” llow much in 
earnest they weie, appears from the late in¬ 
sertion, No. 2, of the heading “ value assum¬ 
ed at deduced revenue rates.” It will not lie 
denied that that settlement would he consi¬ 
dered successful which should bring the pro¬ 
posed jummas as near as possible to the 
amount at revenue rales: and if this be true, 
then will average rates he to the subordinate 
authority a standaid of assessment, ulOii.igli the 
Sudder Board will still regatd it as only u 
standard of comparison. 

10. —I have concluded my observations on 
the subjects proposed in my second pat a, and 
shall now endeavour to satisfy you of the 
fact, and acquaint you w itli some of the con¬ 
sequences of the over-assessment of pciguii- 
nah Nujjubahnd. 

The first obvious cause of the inability of 
Nujjubahad to pay its late juiiiriia is the 
decrease of cultivation—itself ait effect: whe¬ 
ther this again was caused by original over 
assessment, I am not prepared to say, though 
it has undoubtedly been the ease in many in¬ 
stances; but it is well known that the forest 
has encroached upon the inhabited e.oiitiliy 
since the cession, as it had done for years 
previously; that it is still advancing espe¬ 
cially on the Nagnl or western side is a fact 
which l have ascertained by personal inspec¬ 
tion. Fields which a year or two ago were 
subjected to the plough now present a smooth 
surface of short dry grass divided by the 
usual ridges of earth ; a little further on, the 
long yellow weeds of the forest appear in 
patches, disfiguring the ground where the 
turf and corn were before, and concealing 
the boundaries of the several kliets : beyond, 
all is jungle; except where some solitary 
mangoc grove surrounded with stunted da&k 
trees, and choaked with nnderwood bears 
mournful testimony to tye misfortune of man. 

11. —Severity of collection will of course 
be felt most in districts which are most highly 
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assessed. I have frequently alluded to this 
activity since I took charge of my present 
appointment, but never have seen its conse¬ 
quences so clearly displayed as in the pre¬ 
sent condition of this pergunnali. [ am too 
well accustomed to the natives to be misled 
by every shout for justice, but 1 scarcely en¬ 
tered a village in which 1 was not condemned 
to hear some not unfounded tnlo of poverty, 
and distress? If I were to assign one cause 
which contributed more than any other to 
this ruin, I should name activity of col¬ 
lection. The continuation of a tehseeldar 
in his appointment depended upon his 
realizing the revenue of his division, and 
it was frequently done at the expellee of 
justice, and of the future interests of the coun¬ 
try. It would prolong this report beyond any 
hounds to detail facts which would justify 
my using much stronger expressions. 

12. —It Ins not escaped me that if pergun- 
nali Nujjubuhad was really in the condition 1 
desciibc, it is surprising that the revenue 
should have been collected at all. Oppression 
liny extract a few rupees in particular 
years, but it cannot last: where did the mo¬ 
ney come fiom ' 

13. — I do not pretend satisfactorily to ac¬ 
count tor this, and it is difliuuit to explain the 
thousand and one manoeuvres by which clever 
native officers extract money fiom any per¬ 
son who chances to possess it. If there are 
two villages equally assessed, one settled with 
a caret.il farmer, the other with a careless 
spcndihiift, as soon as the natural conse¬ 
quence ariivcs ( nauii-ly the ruin of the latter) 
the for me i was rcquiicd to join the ruined 
fai in to his own, and to pay the loss of the one 
out of the prolit arising from the oilier. Did 
lie refuse, ho knew that sooner or later he, 
would be compelled to resign the village lie | 
bad lirsl taxed ; for the preset vation and reali-j 
zation of the Government demand was a ne¬ 
cessity subject to no law. 


of making his property of use to the Govor- 
ment. Yusufali-khan and his brother Fuzla- 
li arc cases in point, which will bo notic¬ 
ed presently. 

• 

10.—Or some wealthy individual purchased 
over-assessed villages to suit his own conveni¬ 
ence, or to gratify his pride. The laic Nawab 
of Nujjcebabad, is an instance of this kind. 

17. —The mahajuns havo contributed large¬ 
ly. Commeticiisg witli the loan of dThall sums 
to persons connected with tlio land, and 
finding their dbbtor unable to pay them, they 
have increased theyy advances,* supported 
larger speculations, and ultimately submitted 
to the loss of their money. The Muecuddums 
of Noqul No. 18, have iu this manner borrow¬ 
ed 4,;ji)i) rupees of a maliajun, all of which 

j has been procured with or without the assis- 
! lance of the Mofussil ouilah for the liquida-. 
| tion of arrears of revenue. The parties havo 
1 lately made a sort of compromise ; the Moo- 
i'cuddum's have promised to pay one huudred 
, rupees per annum for seventeen years ! Tins 
village is so much deteriorated, that the zu- 
iiiiudars could not pay a proper juninia, and 
the present settlement has been made with tho 
.Vloccudduuis at a considerable decrease. 

; The (Juvernmeiit arc mow repaying the maliajun. 

18. —If it lie said, that the interest and cau¬ 
tion of private individuals must prevent the 

'evil noticed last from doing any very exten- 
: si ve mischief, I beg to remind thoso who think 
| so, that even European skill is too often in- 
j sufficient to protect capital: how many ca¬ 
pitalists have bc'efi ruined by advances for the 
cultivation of indigo irt the East Indies ! how 
many have met the same fate hy trusting to 
sugar estates in the \Vo:fl! Yet iu these eases 
the inlluenec of Government was not ompoly- 
cd to encourage the loan.'. 

19. —There is an admitted rule of practice 
in the iVtofussil which will help to illustra^s 
the struggle to keep up the Government 


It. —Again, a village has fallen into ba¬ 
lance : the alarm is taken in time ; the person¬ 
al property of the defaoltei is sold, and the 
farm not yet destroyed is made over to some 
more fortunate man. It presently appears 
that the new comer is making a good tiling 
of it, and is forthwith called upon to arrange 
for (“subbed”) the arrers due from his pre¬ 
decessor in addition to the fulfilment of lifts 
own ciijRigemeiits, or to resign ! I would not 
havo veutured to make this assertion, as I do 
others on the authority of the Mofussil oin- 
lah and zumindnrs. A ease of the kind ac¬ 
tually came before me on my first arrival ; I 
need not say what I did with it. 

16.—An ignorant, or self-conceited person, 
coming to reside in the country, and bring¬ 
ing with him some property is literally a vic¬ 
tim, espeeinll v if he has ever been iu anv way 
connected with land. He is persuaded to 
purchase or lake in mortgage ruined villages, 
• and the revenue is safe for a while ; or he en¬ 
gages for some lapsed farm at a jtnnrna which 
it will not b mr; or some other node is devised 


jiimma; and hy this practice the uioa- 
leedars likewise are made to eontiibiite 
to the revenue.* In a village where ryolts 
arc few or unfortunate, they are frequent¬ 
ly unable to cultivate the whole of the land 
in their possession; on these occasions 
they are not permitted to till the fields of moa- 
foedars, until they have tilled those which 
pay revenue to Government. The moafee- 
dars, sooner than leave their lauds waste, 
lease them on very favourable terms to tho 
ryolts, who can produce this low rent with¬ 
out expending labour or money on the land. 
Ml that they have to give go to the predic¬ 
tion of the revenue, which is forcibly kept 
up at the expence of the moafeedars iu defi¬ 
ance of circumstances which must naturally 
have thrown it down. I remember a village 
in Kurullipoor iu which j of the laud was 
nioafee, on which grain was produced for 
the support of the cultivators; & was su¬ 
gar-cane, which paid the revenue; and & 
was the necessary quantity of *• pandralt,” or 
land prepated for sugar-cane. This village 
paid some 9 rupees an acre. 


v v 2 
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2ft.—A considerable portion of the Govern¬ 
ment demand is realized every year from 
sureties! or by transfers of property ; so much 
so, that the Dak hi J Khars Duftcr was gene 
rally looked upon in this district asarna- 
cliin fur realizing the revenue. 

21. —The last circumstance I shall mention 
in the attempt to explain “ where the revenue 
has come from” is, that great part of Nujju¬ 
babad bek-ngs to talooqdnrst who possess es¬ 
tates more moderately assessed in other pci- 
gnnnahs, and from the produce of which they 
pay the revenue of these. 

22. —But the mismanagement of the officers 
of Government has sometimes produced ef¬ 
fects as fatal as those which produced from 
over-assessment: in fact they made an assess¬ 
ment heavy, which could otherwise have been 
home, in the fifteenth paragraph I named 
Yusiilf Ali Khan. He and his brother FuziiI 
Ali came into this district many years from 
the Punjab, and brought some money with 
them. They applied themselves to the ma¬ 
nagement of laud in which they entirely failed : 
they lost their character, for no peasant 
will remain in a village held by them : they 


Sliekapooru Alum No. lo 
Leakuq Kalian No. 55 
licakuq Kiiourd No. 41 
Nugla Suiuul No. 107 

JVlud. Alupuor Burbhan No. 4 
Ibiahuinpuur Rabliun No. 47 
Daoudpoor Nunara No. ift 
Slmrpour Ho veil No. 77 
KJiullulpoor No. 7 

Ratnpour Chatah in 
P. Nuggmiuh No. 
circumstance of 
to 


lost ail 


The villages 


their 

money, for 
(hey have noi 
enough left to 
pay the rove- 
^ nue of the cur¬ 
rent year; but 
the severest 
loss they have 
met with is at¬ 
tributable to a 
the nature above alluded 
noted in the margin were 
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24. —Amongst other land holders who have 
been ruined or injured by their transactions 
in pergunnah Nnjjubabad, are Meer Kuinbcr 
Ali of Mylunun in ' pergunnah Kurutlipor, 
most of whose estates have been mortgaged. 
Seilchumi who managed theDehek Mehal.and 
was ruiued. Tlu: zemindars of talooqa Bliud- 
dowla No. 3 who have alienated nearly all their 
villages for the payment of the Government 
revenue. The zemindars of Surraee alum 
who are no better off with a multitude of 
moccudduins, and farmers of single villages 
with whose names and circumstances I am 
not so well acquainted, nor, were it otherwise, 
would there be any use in enumerating them; 
enough has been said to show that the Per- 
gimnah under settlement, required relief, and 
when I reflect on what I have written, it ap¬ 
pears wonderful to me how the proposed Jum- 
Jnmuia of 1222 Fussly . 83,230") ma should 
Ditto of 1213 Fussly .. 80,450 
Proposed Jtiuima for 
1211 or 1st year of new 

settlement .. 73,437 

Highest Jiiiuinu of pro¬ 
posed settlement .... 

Darrmxr. 

Tn amt. calculated on 

highest Junima. 

From Pcrgh. Nuggunali 
Two entire unregistered 

Moafec villages. 

1780 acres of resumed 
Moafce at 2 Us. p. acre 


74,774 


5.070 

2,103 

120 

3572 


Total.... 11,631 
comparison be 


on one occasion leased to Yusufali Khan 
by the Collector, but the settlement was not 
Hubiuittcd for confirmation. The Collector 
went away on leave, and the acting Collector 
disapproving bis predecessor’s settlement, can¬ 
celled it, and admitted the iiiocuddums as 
malgoozars. Presently the,Collector returns, 
and finding his own arrangements thrown 
down, forthwith sets them up again ; he turns 
out the moceiidums, reinstates the farmer, 
and establishes a feud which has ruined the 
whole talooq. The hostile feelings of the 
pnrties had risen to such Hi pitch, that this 
year several acres of their own sugar-cane 
were set fire to by the cultivators themselves. 
Thp present settlement has not left to Yusuf 
Ali and his brother a single village: they,loo, 
readily resigned the leases wdiieli they held, 
and 1 had seen loo much of their manage¬ 
ment to offer them any new ones. 

' 23.—The mention of Yusuf Ali Khan’s re¬ 

signation has leininded me that all the farmers 
of pergnmmliNujjtibabad resigned their leases; 
a tolerable proof that the assessments were 
insupportable. I do not consider it any ex¬ 
ception that one, or perhaps two moccudduins 
liave retained their leases at jiunmas revised 
within the last few years 
tliuu they were before. 


have readied 
to 74,774 Us. 
even witli the 
assistance 
derived from 
another Per- 
giiutiiili, and 
from the re¬ 
sumed Moa- 
lee land. My 
)-as>e.ssmenl in 
Nnjjubabad 
must have 
been higher 
upon the 
whole than 
in any Per- 
giiMnah pre- 
v ioiisly set¬ 
tled. Alter 
all the assess¬ 
ments had 
iii- 


If the 

made between the late 
Jumina andllic.ltiniina 
of the proposed settle¬ 
ment the dillcieiicc 

will lie. 1 

been fixed there were 23 proclamations 
viting otters from farmers. In Daratiuggcr 
there was only one, in Mundawar four, in 
Kuiutbpoor six, in .1 halloo three or four, in 
Ukliburabad, since settled, about the sam« 
number us in Jhalloo. 

25.—The immense tract of forest lying north 
of the cultivated lands of pergunnah Nujju- 
hnhad lias not been measured either profes¬ 
sionally or by the native inoolsuddees of the 
surveyor. The rukhn recorded in the state 
piculs has been supplied by the Canoon- 
gues dnfter and by rough measurements 
dice.ted by the pergunnah officers. It is not 
of consequence at present whether * the tract 
contains one, or two lacs of beegabs. For 
the information of the Board I annex to this 
report a copy of a sketch prepared in 1827 by 
the Hon’blo Mr. Shore; I do not know whe¬ 
ther the Board have a copy of the professional 
map of the district. 

20.— The several portions of the jungle, 
called mowzahs, seem In harve been attached 
to pcigunnalis Nujjubabad or Nugguna with¬ 
out the slightest reference to their locality. 

I have marked in the map the site of Ram-i 
and uuiformly less' poorChaliftfi,a Nugunah village, partly cul¬ 
tivated, but in the depth of tho forest not far 
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from the north eastern frontier of the district. 
In furtherance of a plan for reclaiming those 
wastes it was necessary to give them a well 
defined boundary (in which matter more will 
be said) and therefore with advertance to the 
instructions foimerly issued on this subject, 
bearing date 24th December 1833,1 moved a 
number of villages from Nuggitnah into Nuj- 
jubabad. The change is merely nominal, the 
villages, so to call these tracts, which have 
been transferred, are distinguished from the 
rest in the general statements number three 
and four. The Gangun Nulla from the spot at 
which it enters the forest above Buddowlah, 
separates the two pergunnahs Nuggunah and 
Nujjubabad, and the forest to the north of 
the latter now formed into a compact inclial, 
has been entrusted to the management of one 
individual. 

27. —Amidst all tlie ruin and distress which 
surrounded me at Nujjubabad, it was a relief 
to meet with one man who seemed to enjoy 
the prosperity which his good conduct deser¬ 
ved. In my report on Keeruttporo i have al¬ 
ready mentioned the Mahajun Nundo Kisliore, 
ami I only repeat what f heard inysclf when 
1 say that hundreds in this purgunnah also 
mention his name with blessings. The moccud- 
dum whose well furnished farm had been re¬ 
duced to one plough, and one pair of bullocks 
would tell mo with an air of contented resigna¬ 
tion that he was certainly ruined and in 
debt, butthatNundo Kisliore was bis mahajun. 
The late inhabitants of a deserted village 
would declare with one accord their intention 
to return if (lie land were leased to Nuudo Ki- 
sliore. i am not led away by admiration of an 
imaginary character: this is what I saw and 
hrard myself, aud until it is shewn to be un¬ 
true, Nundo Kisliore is entitled to the reputa¬ 
tion which his actions have obtained for him. 

28. —To this “ man of Ross” I have leased 
the forest for 20 years. The tract made over to 
him is bounded on the west by the Ganges, 
east by the Gangun Nullah as far as its source, 
and thence by an imaginary line drawn direct 
to the foot of the hills: the southern bounda¬ 
ry is defined by the professional survey of the 
cultivated lands which lie ou the borders of 
the forest: ami the northern limit is the 
boundary line of the district. 

20 .—These limits comprise lands in which 
the proprietar right is acknowledged to belong 
to other Zumiudars. Itau TIiminuthsing lias 
some portions; some were purchased by the 
late Nuwab of Nujjubabad, and some belong 
to Government. It gave some trouble to pre¬ 
serve the integrity of the forest inelial with¬ 
out disregarding the rights of others, lint after 
a little adjustment the matter was arranged 
to the satisfaction of all parties. No claim of 
any kind which came to my knowledge as con¬ 
nected with this arrangement has remained 
unsatisfied, except the one herein after no¬ 
ticed. 

30.—In addition to the forest of Nujjuba¬ 
bad, the farm of th» jnngle produce in Puttu 
Odeypoor has been given to Njitulo Kisliore. 
It was long ago agreed upon by the local 
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authorities in this part of the country, that 
whoever collected tho forest dues in Nujjuba¬ 
bad should also collect those of Puttd Odey- 
poor. This mountain or the tax on its pro¬ 
duce, or tho right of collecting that produce 
was made over by Mr. Trail to Mr. llalhed in 
1824, and afterwards was annexed to flclira- 
donn with Puttu Chamlnce, (see sketch) in 
February 1827 ; the Hon’hle Mr. Shore re¬ 
transferred to the N. 1>. Moradahad, “ the 
collections 911 jangle produce of tlftit part on 
Puttu Odeypoor to the south cast of (he 
Rawasun Nuddee.’' The terms certificate— 
duties, chookies, right of search,.used in Mr. 
Shore’s letter of the Jbtb February, 1827, apply 
only to a tax upon the transit of goods, and 
as such should not have been included under 
the head of land revenue, 1 linvo left it as 
I found it, not considering it a matter in 
which I was authorized to net; liul were I not 
fearful of injuring the farmers of similar 
cesses on other parts of the frontier of Itohil- 
euud, I should earnestly recommend that this 
inland transit duty lie remitted altogether. 
The subject cannot be discussed iri this place, 
but should it attract attention, I shall be too 
happy to furnish any information which tho 
records may su pply, or which my local posi¬ 
tion may cnablu me to gather. 

31.—These collections from Puttu Odeypoor, 
and the forest of Nujjubabad, including some 
patches of cultivation, from what is generally 
known as the “ Diyek Mehal.” The present 
farmer is Mujlisroy whose lease has several 
years to run. T4® onion of Putin Odeypoor, 
with the forest in the plains, has assisted in 
altering the character bf the collections on the 
piodttecof the latter. Mr. llalhed on the 2nd 
October 1823, tells Mr.Trail that “these arc not 
transit duties, but the fixed priee at which the 
land holder disposed of a part of the produce 
of his estate.” Mujlisroy looks upon the moun¬ 
tain arid the forest as identical so far as he is 
concerned. His collections from both are 
made principally in the town of Nujjubabad, 
and his line of chowkccs runs batween the 
borders of the forest, and the cultivated lands 
of the pergunnah—nor does Mujlisroy consider 
himself as merely the farmer of a tax, the 
malgoozarec of several villages forms part of 
the jnnima of the “Pcyek Mehal,” and at the 
same time there are portions of the forest in 
which other persons elaimand exercise zeinin- 
daree rights. The limits within which the seve¬ 
ral parties exercise their respective rights as 
well as the rights themselves are ill defined ; 
constant disputes have been the con¬ 
sequence. He is half a land-holder, and 
half a farmer of transit duties without 
knowing when or where each character 
begins and ends; he had no authenticated 
list of the articles upon which his tax is to 
be levied whilst my olliee furnishes five, all dis¬ 
agreeing with egeh other : he considers every 
thing which passes through the jungle to be 
jungle produce, he claims the right of pas¬ 
turage and wood cutting in inowzahs (or 
portions of land with names) the malgooaarec 
of which is paid by others, and he is accused 
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of extending this right in practice to the I hope for the restoration of the traot in some 
cultivation itself. degree to its former state, and the improve- 

32. —This did not appear to me a healthy aient of ,jt is , . ? x P re8S °„ f 

slate of things., The mixture of Nuggunah ‘entire of Nundo Kishore. Ashe would consent 
nnd Nujjubabad villages ; the nature of Mujlis- “> «o increase of juinuia, I required him (to 
roy, ill defined rights, the frequent disputes P«>v.de at least against the possible. coulin- 
lietween the cultivators, and the grazer's, the S?™* ofthe laad being thrown upon the hands 
traders and the contractor, and experience of of Government at the exp,ration of the 20 
the past, held out no hopes ofthe re-establish- > ea ^ s ,n nu b‘S ,,or I 8tat ® cultivation than it 
ment ofthe villages which had once existed or !* Ht l ,r ° 8e . nt > and a claus « wa *accordimg J 
oven ofth'e increase of cultivation, In addition ,n8 ° rted « 1,18 “green,ent, authorizing he 
to this, Mujlisroy himself declared, that it !! olle f ct ° r 0 ? xa ™ ,nc }!'« condition ol thc 
was no part of his intention to' attempt any- ,u '? 8t .^ el ' al at ‘he expiration ot eve y 6jear« 
thing of the sort; that V,e jungle would n ^ t and with the. sanction ot the com miss,one,, 
allow people to cultivate, and that the climate, P, r ? v, I ous * obta,,,ed * to conhzcale the tenure, 
would not permit then, to live, See. &c.--all of. 1 *} 18h ? a,d a ^ e,ir /' ,at lhe larmer J ad fu ' 
which only pioved that he was a very unlit, ,l,lcd 11,8 f art f ° tl,e , “greement. This M 
person to he trusted with such an extent of. va S ae v but “»« fari, ! er ‘l«s“nctly relying upon 
territory. He had been kept in possession of ‘ hc J usU,:c aud J«f a high puhlie 
the Ueyek Mehal for the last year and a half ‘"nfl,onary conceives unnecessary any more 
without security, because I fancied, not with-,‘ >arllcu ar specihoatiou of his liabilities. 


out very good reason, as 1 learnt at the settle-' y<j,—As f ar a9 concerns the forest, i. e. with- 
ment, that an attempt was being made by all in the limits of the district, the nuiiic of Dcyck 
the native functionaries to turn him out in | ia9 bccn discontinued. The farmer pays 2 
favor of another party ; but when the settle- p cr cent malikanali, as an acknowledgment of 
ment came on which was to remain in force the zumiindaree right in certain cases, but in 
twenty years, I informed Mujlisroy that I ! CV ery respect his possession in the forest is ,e- 
could not take upon myself the responsibility corded as precisely similar lothatofa zumindar 
either ot keeping him in possession without (not uuilgoozar only) in his cultivated village, 
security, or indeed ol maintaining at all a The tax on a cart load of grass or wood now 
system which promised no beneficial results becomes its price, which the farmer may raise 
whatever. T explained to him my plan, and or lower at his pleasure: the same nominal 
expressed my sell willing to retain him as charge will extend over every article of jungle 
farmer of the forestMehal, it he could furnish p rot ] uce , but nothing liko a transit duty re- 
such security as I insist upon having from all : muins; the road is open : and it will he the 
speculators or persons unconnected with the fanner’s business to take care that people do 
land they manage. Hq assured inc that the not ( .„t bi s trees or collect Ilia wax, and pre- 
climate had eliariged so entirely since the■ tend that they came from some other quarter, 
cession, that no Iiopc t ol re-establishing the! This does not apply to Puttu Odeypoor, which 
abandoned villages could reasonably be cn-1 remains in its former position, as stated ill para- 
tcrtained.^and then be laicld in procuring j g,- a p|, 30 , with this exception, that I have sup- 
security. plied him with a list of articles (eopyof which 


33. —Upon this I turned my attention to is annexed) upon the transit of which from 
Hiindo Kishore, who seemed to unite in him- Puttu Odeypoor into pergunnah Nujjubabad 
self all the requisites for the duty I wished he is entitled to collect certain fixed rates, 
him to pc form. 1 st. He possessed capital, it is to be understood that I have exercised no 
2ndly. He had long been familiar with the discretion in fixing either the kind of article, 
management of land. 3rdly. He bad already upon which the duty shall be levied, or the 
restored some ruined villages on the other amount of tho duty : these remain as I am 
side of the water; aud 4 th ly. liis name would supposed to have found them; I have merely 
induce many persons to try the forest who defined tho rights of parties. 

would otherwise have been deterred by the 30 .—If Nundo Kishore succeeds, I anticipate 
bugbears of Mujlisroy. very great improvements in the police of the 

34. «>-Tlie forest Mehal then, togcher with forest. I am afraid that we know v^ry little 

the collections from Putin Odeypoor, has been at present of what goes 0,1 there, 
entrusted tor '20 years to Nundo Kishore. He 37 ,—Jt is almost superfluous to repeat the 

pays the present assessment, aud iSt to reap the names of the principal zemindars of Nuj- 
whole profits of re-established village, and jubabad as they have all been named before 
increased cultivation. II the Government in the report on pergunnah Kccrulpoor. Itau 
think these terms too favourable for the other Himmnthsing, wIioms hereditary place of re¬ 
party, they must nevertheless submit, or (ind sidenco is at Sahunpoor, holds the proprietary 
more active speculators, who might proceed right of half the pergunnah. Tho same system 
as some are now doiti£ in Gornkpoor. None has been observed as that whirli seemed to 
sudi arc to be found in this, “ ultima tliule succeed well in Keerutpoor, moccuddums 
of Hindostan, or I would have made the most wbohad by long custom established a sort of 
of them ; but Government has a right. r j R bt to the management of their villages 
Though yet unproductive, for so long a period, were retained, without enquiring whether the 

zemindars agreed to the juiiiiiia or not ; and 


to this he madeuoobjection whatever. Villages 


' lie sulwequcnllg resi-unl hi* lease. 
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cultivated by pykaslit ryotts, or by turbulent 41.— Many more Mofccdeers have come for- 
which required the outlay of ward to engage for their lauds than did so in 
capital, and the exercise of skill, were entrust- Keerutpoor. The noafee thus left with them 
cd to other hands, the zemindar receiving was assessed at half the revenue rates, and 
5 per cent malikana from those villages of everyone took it who pleased. It is to be 
which he had not held possession and 10 per remembered, that when “the value at ro- 
. ,or »"/ reason he was set aside. But venue rates” in form No. 2 is sw elled by the 
all this was done with the zemindar's consent, resumed rontfrcc lands, it is likely to mislead, 
otherwise it might have been necessary to as the moafec may have been assessed at half 
revive an obsolete doubt whether he ought to rates, though the amount has been computed 
he entrusted with the management of his at full ratc% * • 

estates at all. Those villages for which Him- 42.—The professional survey has been cor- 

mulhsing lias engaged are assessed by himself, reeled as usufrt wherever they had measured 
lie gave me a list previous to the settlement two or more zumindarecs in* one mass, 
in which he named the j uiemas he was willing After all the oorrespJndenco which took place 
to pay lor each mowzuli ; if I disagreed with during the rains, no parties have ever appear- 
him as to the suitableness of the ninount, I cd according to agreement to complete the 
was at liberty to do what I pleased with the measurement of the pergunnali Ntijjubabad. 
village. The boundaries were all marked off, and 

!J8.—The Mooltee Abdoulin lias a few vil- every tiling was ready, but no one came, and 
luges which have been settled separately, not I could not wait. I liad particularly inform- 
as his talooqain Kuruthpoor was assessed. crl the surveyor that mowzah Ju><wuntlipoor, 
UD.—The heirs of the late Nuwab of Nujju- Mcerpoor Dongoo aqd Kampoor Mangel might 
hnhad possess a few' lightly assessed villages, be surveyed professionally, for I was anxious 
They were rather impracticable, although I to extend this valuable lcoord as fur as pos- 
desired with reference to their painful situa- sible. The Persian measurement is a matter 
lion totreat them with the utmost consideration, of no importance. 

They were with difficulty persuaded to record 43.—No other part of the settlement occurs 
areal name in the ikraiianinhs, liut at length to me as calling for icinnrk in this plane, ln- 
consenlcd to the insertion of their own ; in rc- dividual cases are noticed in the English 
turn for which condescension their letters were forms No. 2. The record has been prepared 
received as liiookhlar namehs : they were rc- in conformity with the instructions which have 
corded ns entitled to lie addressed by letter, been issued, anil is, 1 believe, complete, 
and not by perwanahs, and all orders from the 11—Although he decrease the lease 
criminal Court which their connction with the of the forest which has been given, and 
land might make it necessary to issue, were to the mistaken climate of the ea pa hi I i tics 
he addressed to their servants. All of which of the northern class of villages, arc mat- 
was slated in a roobakareo containing the lers which will dcnufiid some deliberation, 
memorandum that any observable irregularity I ncverlhclcs submit the settlement of Nujju- 
of process having been admitted at their rc- ■ babad with more pleasure than I have ever 
quest, could not hereafter he urged as vitiating submitted one before in these provinces. I 
the proceedings; a copy was sent to them for atu confident, that hundreds, if not thousands, 
their information, and they were requested, in will lie benclitted by it, and even if the Board 
ease they viewed the matter in a different i should deem the revision of any part of it 
light, to communicate their objections to me. I unavoidable, T trust they will allow it to take 
If the Suddcr Board Ihink it indispensable to ' effect whilst such icvision is being carried on. 
adhere more closely to the forms of oflicc, i Nothing can possibly he worse than the pre- 
tlicy will issue the necessary orders. i sent state uf things, and 1 fear I must record 

40.—There was a mclial called the Baghut j my apprehension that the mischief which will 
inchul from its being principally composed of \ he done this year by the fanners who resign 
land upon which Yms stand, or did once I their leases, will seriously affect the success 
stand, w'hich was formed out of portions of j of the settlement which lias just been con- 


many villages ; in one mowzah 20 bcegahs be¬ 
longed to the Baghaut mclial, in another 30 
and so on. I re-united these lands to tlfo 
estates tfi which they properly belonged, and 


eluded. 

* I have, &o., 

(Signed) H. LUSHINCTON, Coltrctor. 


the Baghaut melial has ceased to exist. 1 7th Mat/, 1830 .—Agra J’khbur. 
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We have already placod before our readers, belongs to the peviod prior to the conquest of 
as specimens, some extracts from Mr, Marsh- the country by the Mahomedans, requires 
man’s history of India, lately published, and much more examination than it has yet un- 
have accompanied them with a few general dergone. The separation of credible facts, 
and cursory remarks. But thp History of from that mass of mythological fiction and 
India, particularly that portion of it which poetry, with which later writers have clouded 
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the clear light of history, as imparted by the 
more ancient Hindoo authors, does not seem 
yet to have been accomplished. We do not 
pretend to say, ,that we are able completely 
to remove every obscurity from this subject; 
but we think, we can throw in a ray of light, by 
which those who have more leisure and supe¬ 
rior talents and information, may see their 
way into the ancient history of this interesting 
country. This is the duty of the historian. 
It is not^cnougli to point ofltt Use difficulties 
which present themselves in his way. He 
must meet them face to face,'and endeavour 
to remove them by laborious research. In the 
extracts we made in our last, these difficulties 
have been fully enumerated by Mr. Marsh- 
man. He has, however, not attempted to 
remove them ; he has rather allowed them to 
remain where lie found them, and has pursued 
his object by stepping aside, and following 
a different course. Mill, who before him 
attempted to w-ritc the ancient history of In¬ 
dia, also found the same difficulties, and left 
them unremoved. The following extract 
from his work shews the small degree of light 
he lias been able to throw on llic subject:— 

“The wildness and inconsistency of the. Hindu state¬ 
ments evidently place them he)mid 1 lie snjmr limits of 
trnthand history; yet it has been imagined, if their literal 
acceptation must of necessity he renounced, that they at 
least contain a poetical nr iigarative delineation of re.il 
events, which ought to he studied for the truths which it 
may disclose. The labour and ingenuit y which have been 
bestowed upon this inquiry, unfortunately have not been 
attended with an adequate reward. No suppositions, 
however gratuitous, hate snlliced to establish a consis¬ 
tent theory. Etery explanation has failed. The Hindu 
legends still present a maze of unnatural fictions, in 
which a series of real events can by no artifice be 
traced.” 

This sort of declamatory censure, we can¬ 
not respect: instead of complaining against 
the crude materials which be found, and 
obscuring the light of truth by bringing them 
prominently into view, he ought to have 
pursued his researches with more patience, 
and, like the historians of Europe, endea¬ 
voured tcijdiscovcr from the redundant mass of 
materials, those that could be/>f use in the con¬ 
struction of tiic edifice he was about to rear. 
In the present article, it is our intention to 
examine tlie chronology of the Hindoo Shas- 
tras; in regard to which both Mill and Marsh- 
man appear to be not a little perplexed. 

These authors, following ttiePoorau, verba¬ 
tim a et literatim, assign to the four grcnl 
divisions of our chronology, the following 


number of years, viz. 

To the Sntva yug is given........ * 1,720,000 

To the Treta.. 1,296,000 

To the Dwapur. 064,000 

To the Cali. 432,000 


4 Total years. 4,320,000 

The duration of human life is also given 
in the Pooran, according t<j the scale adopted 
in regard to the duration of the four yugs, viz. 
To the people of the first, is assigned,. 100,000 


To those of die second,. 10,000 

To those of the thinl...... 1,000 

To those of the fourth,.100 


The lives of the ruling sovereigns, during 
the four yugs, are also on the samo scale; 
which the following extract from Mill, will 
fully explain. 

" Satyavrata, otherwise denominated Vaivaswata, and 
also the seventh Menu, had escaped with his family from 
an universal deluge, which had destroyed the rest of 
the human species. He prolonged his existence and Lis 
reign through the whole period of the Sutya yug, or 
1,728,000 years. From this patriarchal monarch are 
enniueruted, in the solar line of Ilia descendants, fifty, 
live princes, who inherited (lie sovereignty till the time 
of Ilnina. Now it is agreed among ail the Brahmans that 
ilunitt tilled (lie throne of Ayodhya at the end of the 
Treta yug. The reigns, therefore, of these 55 princes, 
extending from the beginning to the end of that epoch, 
tilled 1,296.000 years, which, ut a medium, is more than 
23,000 years to each reign. During the next, or Dwapur 
yng, o 1861,0011 years, twenty-nine prince* art; enumerat¬ 
ed, who must, at an overage, have reigurd each 29,793 
years. From the beginning of the present, or Cali yng, 
to the time when the race of solar princes became 
extinct, are reckoned 1,000 years, and thirty princes. 
■Thore is n wond'-rfiil change, therefore, in the last age, 
in which only thirty-three j ears, at a medium, ure assign¬ 
ed to a reign.” 

The enquirer into the history of India might 
well wonder, at this great change in the 
duration of life, from about 30,000 to 33 years, 
lint the expression of wonder can be of no 
service in removing the difficulty which is 
presented: lie must go further and examine, 
whether there arc not ways and means of 
reconciling these apparent inconsistencies. 
The first glimmer of light, which Hashes on 
our observation, is the remarkable coinci¬ 
dence, between the proportion which the age 
of man, in the Sutya yug, bears to the age of 
man in the Cali yug, and the propoition 
which the lives of the sovereigns of the 
Dwapur, bear to the lives of the sovereigns, 
who reigned in the Cali. The average lives 
of the sovereigns of the Dwapur, as given 
in the above cxliact, are nearly 30,000 years, 
and those of the Cali about 30 ; whilst the 
common age of man in the Sutya yug is given 
at 100,000 and in the Cali at 100. Now, the 
proportion between 100,000 and 100, tho 
average duration of life, is the same as be¬ 
tween 30,000 and 30, the duration assigned 
to the lives of tho sovereigns. This coinci¬ 
dence, we confess, docs not throw any direct 
light on the problem of Hindoo chronology ; 
hut it shews, that by means of such coinci¬ 
dences tlie problem might bo solved. We 
shall therefore prosecute the enquiry. 

The authority of the following text is 
uftiversally admitted among Hindoos. 

CS? 

srwt* ii- * 

This rendered into English, means— 
“ Whatever Shritee is contrary to the opinion 
of Menu is not respected ; because the doc- 
trines of Menu are taken from the Vedas, 
and arc therefore superior to every Shritee.” 
This being the case, wegre bound to consult 
Menu as a Jjjigher authority before we can 
come to any conclusion on the subject. Now r 
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oil examining this authority, we find the fol¬ 
lowing passages. (Vide 67 to 71 verses, of the 
1 st ohapter, on the creation.) 

67. A year of mortala is a day and a night of the 
Gods, or regents of the universe seated round the 
north pole ; and again their division is this: their day 
is the northern, and their night the southern, course of 
the sun 

63. Lesrn now the duration of a day and a night of 
Brahma, and of. the several ages, which shall be men¬ 
tioned in order succinctly. 

0(1. Sages have given the. name of Crita to an age 
containing four thousand years of the Gods; (he twilight 

I preceding it consists of as many hundreds, and the twi- 
ight following it, of the same number : 

70. In the other three ages, with their twilights pre¬ 
ceding and following, are thousands and hundreds dimi¬ 
nished by one. 

71. The divine years, in the four human ages just 
enumerated, being added together, their sum, or twelve 
thousand, is called the age of the Gods. 

. These passages afford clues for the solution 
of several problems; but we shall, for the 
present, confine ourselves to the numbers 
assigned to the four yugs. These put in 
figures are as follow :— 


To the Satya yug is assigned. 4,800 

To the Treta... .. 3,600 

To the Dwapur. 2,4:)0 

To the Cali. 1,200 


Total years 12,000 


But this, so far from contradicting the state, 
ment given in the Pooran, will be found, 
after some calculation, to confirm it. We 
have already seen that the total of the four 
yugs, as given in the Pooran, is 4,320.000. 
Now, this is the product of 12.000 multiplied 
by 360 Thus 12,000 X 360 = 4.320,000. Here, 
then, is a coincidence which ought to make 
the enquirer into our chronology pause ere 
he pronounces the whole to he a tissue of 
extravagant fiction. The multiplier 300 is 
liy no means an insignificant amount: it is 
the number of days required for the revolution 
of our planet round the sun ; which cir¬ 
cumstance, no doubt, led the mathematicians 
of all ages and countries to divide the 
circle into 360 equal parts. To the same 
cause, we may refer the number of degrees 
assigned to the latitudes and longitudes hy 
which all geographical and astronomical 
calculations arc made. Hence it is clear 
that the chronology of the Hindoos, as de¬ 
veloped by the four yugs, is founded on the 
universal datum afforded by the nnnibtA' 
360. It fhust, however, be explained why the 
writers of the Pooran multiplied the period 
assigned by Menu by 360. 

From the passages of Menu above quoted, 
it is evident that he was well acquainted 
with the length of the period during which 
the sun, owing to the inclination of the earth’s 
axis to the plane of the equator, continues 
visible in the polar regions, and that during 
which lie is continually absent from those 
parts. These two periods, every one knows, is 
comprised of the 360 days the period of the 

* earth’s revolution round the sun. Whilst 

• the aun is vertical in Hie nortliernliemisphore, 
he is continually visible in the 05lar regions, 
and the contrary effeet takes place when he is 


vertical in the southern hemisphere. The 
twilight alluded to by Menu is the glimtilering 
of light perceived in the polar regions, when 
the sun is vertical on or very ne*ar the equator. 

Butin the 67lh verse a year of the mortals 
is called a day of the gods; that ’is to say, a 
day of the gods contains 360 of our days; 
Hence the writers of the Pooran thought pro* 
per to multiply the years given by Menu by 
360. They, lipwesrer, forgot, (and Mfcnu had 
not informed them on the subject) that though 
the sun is continually visible for half the 
year in the polar regions, yet by his Apparent 
circular motion, cause? by the rotation of the 
earth on its axis, and completed exactly in 
the 24 hours'hr the Haras of the Sangscrit, 
which is equal to 60 Dundos, he even there 
indicates the same divisions of time ns at the 
equator or any other part of the globe. If 
this fact had been noticed by Menu, and the 
writers of the Pooran, a day and night of the 
gods, instead of being supposed to contain 
360 of the days and nights of mortals, would 
have appeared precisely the same. Here then 
is the first cause which led the writers of the 
Pooran to multiply the 12,000 yenrs given by 
Menu by 360. We sliull not, of course, fol- 
low them ; but give a different explanation, 
which will lead to reasonable conclusions. 
Tlie Zodiac, or the course of the earth round 
thesun, which is performed in 360 days, every 
body knows is divided into twelve portions, 
called the 12 signs of the Zodiac, or, according 
to the Hindoos, the 12 Raashes. These 
divisions, with their^-espective names, are the 
same in the European as in the Indian astro* 
nomy, nnd appear to liavo been derived 
from the same source. Had our nstrono- 
mers, like those or Enfbpe. confined these 
divisions to the Zodiac alone, all would 
have been right. But they went further, and 
divided the period required for tho rotation 
of the earth round its axis into twelve por¬ 
tions, giving to them the names of the twelve 4 
signs of the Zodiac. The following table 
shews the divisions of the day and ffight five 
alluded to. • 

Dundos Pals. 


(^3 Aries. 3 47 

Taurus. 4 17 

Geminf... 5 6 

Cancer... 5 40 

fa 9 ? Leo. 5 41 * 

Virgo. 5 29 

^T1 Libra. 5 29 

Scorpio. 5 41 

*4^ Sagitarius. 5 40 

Capricornua. 5 6 

Aquarius.. .. 4 17 

Pisces........ 3 47 

, 60 ~9 


w w 
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■ These are the 80 Dundos into which the 
Hindoos dividd their days, and all theii 
astrological and astronomical calculations 
refer to these, divisions and the 12 Ruaxhes, 
which rircumstance led onr ancient writers 
to confound the divisions of the day and 
night with the divisions or the year, am- 
to place the number of Uiiaxhe* in eael 
day, which is 12,in the place of the day itself 
If these^ premises be admitted there" will In 
no difficult? in coming ft ti satisfactory 
solution of the problem of the Hincl xi chrono 
logy, tint before wo go into the calculation- 
and reasoning which*will bring us to Un¬ 
satisfactory solution, it ought to lie premised, 
that the above remniks apply exclusively to 
the first three vugs, and that the Cali, fm 
reasons which will he explained hereafter, 
must for the present he left out of the consi¬ 
deration. Now the years assigned to the 
first three yugs arc as follows - 

Satyayug. 1,728.00') 

Trita. 1,29 5 0)0 

Dwapur. 8(54,009 


3,888,0.10 


If this snm, according to the explanations 
givon above, signify so many of the period 
Of the earth’s rotation on its axis, instead <»1 
so many davs or yeais, then it ought to In 
divided by 12, the product of which will hi 
(3,888,000-4-12=:) 324,000. tiut this sum. 
instead of being considered as so tinny years, 
must he taken as so many days, and in ordei 
to he reduced to vetys must he ditided In 
360. Tims 324.000-4-360=000. This 000 is 
therefore the only ptyioil which ought to lit 
assigned to the three first yugs. These ex¬ 
planations not only reconcile the Poorac 
with Menu, but bring them both within 
reasonable limits, and what is most extra 
ordinary,reconcile the sum with the clirnnn- 
logy given in the Jewish Scriptures, as will 
be fully^cxplained below. 

But whether we grant the^ibore premises nr 
not, there is another method of calculating the 
periods assigned to the first three yugs, which 
will bring us to the same conclusion. The 
snm assigned to the Cali yog, viz., 432,000 
must be taken as the comjnon divisor of the 
turns assigned to the first three yugs, and the 
tot*l of the three products, which will he 
obtained by this operation, will lie 900, thus: 

• 

Pali vug. 

latv* vug...1,729,000.-i....432.00'i = 400 

Treta yug...1,296.000 . . 412,000=300 

Dwapur yug.. 861,000.-j-.. .432,000= 200 


not be lost sight of; for each of them solves 
several of the problems which yet remain 
unexplained. But these we shnll notice after¬ 
wards; let us now, with the help of . the 909 
vears, proceed to reconcile the Hindoo with 
the J -wish chronology. The peiiod assigned 
io Cali yug, it will he borne in mind, is the 
-o.muon divisor of the periods of the other 
three yugs and therefore stand* in a situation 
very different from those which'(lieother yugs 
•ceupy. This at once shews that the number 
■s.sigucd to the Cali, is essentially different 
from those of which the other yugs nre com¬ 
posed. In fact, whilst the others are sub¬ 
jected to repealed arithmetical tests,the num¬ 
bers of the Cali are taken as they stand ; 
which is the reason why, in the above naicu- 
lations, Cali was not included with the first 
three yugs. We shall not disturb this order. 
Now from the commencement of tlte Cali to 
the present time lit.-re ate 4,937 years, which 
added to the 9'JO, the years of tins three past 
vugs, gives a total of 5.937. This then is the 
real period which we discover, hy the Hindoo 
clnonology. ns having intervened between the 
universal deluge of Satyavrnta. mentioned in 
ono of the above extracts, and the present 
lime. The age of the. Cali rug, viz., 4,93? 
vears, is discovered in the following manner. 
In tlie Clnistian Scriptures (vide Apocalypse, 
Chap. XVII. ver. Si.) there is a mysterious 
description of something very abominable re¬ 
presented under the figure of a woman, who 
is stateil to have written on her fore-head a 
lame, which is “a mystery—Babylon the 
great." This mysterious word, according to 
certain numbers which is said to belong to 
each letter or syllable of it, modern writers 
have attempted to explain, some applying it 
to the Pope of Home, others to Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and so on,—things with which we 
have no further concern. Hum that we find an 
analogous mysterious application of figures, 
to certain names and letters among our astro¬ 
logers and astronomers. In tact, even to tho 
present time, all sorts of religious, ceremonial, 
and astrological communications between 
Pundits, nre carried on in the same mystical 
form, instead of in plain language. Accord¬ 
ingly the nge of the Cali yug is imparted to 
us in the following mystical sentence;— 

*:sr3f3;*rn; e i;i[nN/ « 

What follows is an analysis of Uio above. 

Nuiu, means.9 

A if ii, means Mountains, of which 


Total.3,888,090-4-12,=324,000-^360=900 

With this calculation the number 900 is ob¬ 
tained first hy dividing numbers of the 
Satva, Treta and Dwapur, by that of the Cali, 
and adding together their different products ; 
and secondly, hy dividing the total of the 
three first yugs hy 12. and its product hy 36.). 
These two methods of calculating, hy which 
wo arrive at the same result, vis., 900, should 


Hindoo geographers reckon. 

Indoo, means the Moon, which is bnt 


7* 

1 


W’tfN Crithann , moans fire, of which, 

K according to our Shastras, there 
nre three sorts, therefore this 
word stands loft.. 3 


* IntlwApncdlrpM, clmpter XVII. ver. *. “ Seven Meun- 
Uins" sic mentioned si the place 11 on which tbs women etUetfc.'’ 
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The mystical sentence states that if the 
numbers or these wonts lie arranged in a con¬ 
secutive order, beginning from the Inst and 
going back to tiie firstthus 3-1-7-9. and 
lie added to the current year of the era of Knjali 
Shakoditto. which is now 1,768. the age of the 
Cali vug will be obtained. Therefore 3.179 
+175ffas4.937+90tfc=5,837, the period between 
this lime anil the deluge of Satynvrata, The 
Jewish scripture chronology, as commonly re 
ceived, assigns to the world 4,0l)i years before 
the Christian era, but on this point European 
chrminlngisls aic by no means agreed. There 
have been many opinions on the subject. But 
those most respected are of Dr. William 
Lloyd, Bishop of St. Asaph, who fixes the. pe¬ 
riod at 4,001, and llio other of Archbishop 
Usher, who, following the computation of the 
Hebrew Bible, fixes the creation of the world 
at 4,000 vears before the liiitli of Christ. We 
shall take the mean between theso two 
authorities and sav. that the number is 
4,00’2, which added to 1816, the present 
year after Christ, gives the total of 5,838 
years for the ago of the uoild. The dif¬ 
ference of 1 year we are not yet able to 
account for : it might result from sonic mis¬ 
calculation, or want of nrcuracy, or some 
fractional diflVience similar to those by 
which the number of days vary in the leap 
years, or it may he, owing to the Clni«liau 
and the Bengal years commencing at difl'er- 
enl periods of the zodiac. But he this as it mar, 
the approximation of calculations, derived 
fioin records so different from one another as 
the Jewish Sciiptores and the Hindoo Slins- 
tras, is so gicat as to leave no doubt on the 
mind that the Jewish and the Hindoo chro¬ 
nologies reciprocally confirm one another, 
and point to one source as the might com¬ 
mon to both. There is another verbal discre¬ 
pancy which here remains to lie reconciled. 
The Hindoo chronology commences with a 
deluge, am! therefore pre supposes a ftnmei 
existence of the wm Id, and the Jewish chro¬ 
nology assigns the same period to ihe creation. 
It is not our business hete to enqtiiie whe¬ 
ther the wot Id existed before this 5,838 
years: ills quite sufficient for our picseni 
purpose that that period was the commence¬ 
ment of n new state of existence. In this 
we hate shewn both the Hindoo and the 
Jewish chronologies to agree; and having 
accomplished this, we believe, we have ilane 
all thtfet we at the commencement of this 
article proposed to do, viz., that notwithstand¬ 
ing the ditliciilties pointed out by Mill and 
Marshman, we were able, so far as our limits 
periuitcd, to trace the pe.iod of past ages with 
snine certainly even hy means of the Hindoo 
Shaslras ; and to shew that there is nothing 
extravagant in them regarding chronology. 

There are, however, some other points con¬ 
nected with this subject, which we shall take 
the present opportunity of examining. The 
first is a statement hy Mr. Matshman (vide 
page 3) that “ with the exception of the his¬ 
tory of the Jews, iff the sacred records, the 
authentic bnnals of no ancient Nation extend 
more than two thousaud eight hundred years 

w 


beyond the present time.” The annals of 
Hindoo recoids, we have seen, extend to the 
same length as those of the Jew’s, viz., 5,837 
years. These annals, so far.as chronology is 
concerned, have been proved authentic; at 
least in regard to Mr. Marslipinn, who as¬ 
serts the authenticity of the Jewish records, 
the agreement of those records, and Hie chro¬ 
nology of the Hindoos must be taken in 
fuvoroftlie latter as an argument ad hominem. 
refuting the sidleuient set forth b^him in the 
above quotation. 

Whilst explaining the agreement of the Hin¬ 
doo and the Jewish cSsronolngies, we requested 
the reader to hear in mind the two different 
methods otVenlculaiion hy which we ohtnined 
the number 930. In the first we divided the 
nu in hers of the Salya, Tret a, and Dwapur 
hy that of Ihe Cali, and thus placed the latter 
in a situation different from those of tho 
former, the sums of which were not taken for 
years without tiiis process of division, whilst 
that of the latter was taken for years as it 
stoo l. Had Mill taken the trouble to go 
through these calculations, lie would have had 
no cause to wonder at the apparent great 
difference he found in the duration of the lives 
of the sovereigns, who reigned in the first 
three vugs, and those who reigned in the 
last, which appeared to he nearly as 30 to 
30.01)0. 

The products obtained by dividing the sum 
of the three first yugs by that of the Cali, 
was as follows : 

Silya gave..^. 400 


Treta ... 7. . 300 

Daw-pur...... t . t 200 


. 900 

Now these are the periods which we find 
in Menu assigned to the duration of hit man 
life in the tlneo fust yugs respectively. 
Coollok Bhnl, his commentator, however, 
states, that the life of man is staled in the 
Veda to be only 100 years. # 

The 2nd passage of the Ishopanisliad, ono 
of the chapters of the Yajur Veda, also men¬ 
tions the life of man as extending in general 
only to 100 years. It will he recollected that 
in another patt of this article we quoted 
a text from the Shaslras in which the au- 
tlioiity of Menu is piefcrred to all other 
authorities. The leason assigned for. this 
preference eras that tliedoetrines of them were 
taken from the Vedas. Hence it is clear that 
ail the respect paid to this author ari*es 
from the Vedfts, and that, tin rcfoie, should 
there he anv thing tMcu in Menu contrary 
to the Vedis, the latter autlunity must be 
preferred to the former. Now we l ave seen 
that the Vcil&«, assign only lilt) years to tho- 
duration of humffo life. Therefore we must 
follow their nuthoiity notwithstanding the 
.statement of Menu. From these circum¬ 
stances, we conclude that the above sums 
refer lather to the duration or life of the 
yugs than to that .of human beings. Th* 
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■apposition is farther confirmed by the cir 
o«mstanc.e that the calculations made above 
give for tlieir result the same 900 
coincidence whiph shews, that the whole 
refers to the divisions of time, based on 
the double motion to which our planet is sub¬ 
ject. This view of the question proves that 
the Hindoo records, instead of giving an ex¬ 
travagant account of the lives of men of 
former times, do not, in this regard, go even 
so far as IheJewisli records of toe anteileluvi- 
an period, in which several hundred years are 
assigned to the life of man. 

The facts we have lytre illustrated, ap¬ 
pear to us capable of eliciting other truths 
and of throwing much more light on the 
ancient history of India, than we have been 
able to afford. In support of this assertion, 
we shall notice one circumstance for which, 
we confess, we arc not yet able to account. 
900, which is the result obtained by two 
different methods of calculation, one by the pe¬ 
riod assigned to the yugs, and the other by the 
natural divisions of time, lias more to do in this 
matter than we have yet seen. Let us take 
from 900 the two odds, and we have tiie 
number 9, of which the sum of every one of 
the yugs appears to bo comprised. To illus¬ 
trate this we must also deprive the numbers 
assigned to the yugs of the odds they contain, 
when they will stand thus :— 

Satya vug......•.. ... 1,728 

Treta. 1,296 

Dwapur. 664 

Cali. 432 

4,320 


' The following table shows at one view how 
much the number 9 haa to do with these cal¬ 
culations. 

14 - 7 + 24 - 8 = 18 - 7 - 2 : 

48+2 
8+6+4=18+2, 
4+3+2= 9+1, 


Satya yug.. . 

Treta.f. l+2+9+6= 

Dwapur.... 


.Cali. 


9 

9 

9 

9 


4+3+2+0= 9+1= 9 

7+2=9,4+5=9 


Here we have tho Caii yug, in a situation 
similar to the others, all of which, whether 
taken separately or conjointly, or by tlieir 
products, develope a most remarkable arith¬ 
metical harmony in the number 9, which, it 
will be" recollected, with the addition of two 


odds, furnishes the datum on which the Hin¬ 
doo and the Jewish chronologies have been 
seen to correspond. Nubu, which, as shown 
above, means 9, Is also- the first number in the 
mystical sentence affording the age of the Ca¬ 
li yug- 

That these numerous coincidences are the 
result of mere chance we cannot persuade our¬ 
selves. The number 9 must be the key to some 
further calculations and other astronomical 
facts which we have not been able to trace 
out: hut which others, who are better versed 
in the science of figures and astronomy, and 
have more leisure to examine the subject, 
may be able to discover. We, therefore, hope 
some one wiii come forward to clear up the 
mist which yet hangs over the subject. 

From what has been said, it is clear, that 
the periods assigned to the several yugs are 
not, as Mill ami Marshinan would make us 
believe, the flights of imagination in a rude 
state of society, when men were fund of the 
marvellous, and exaggerated every thing to 
extravagant and absurd dimensions, but the 
sober results of elaborate calculations, per¬ 
formed not by ignorunt but well informed men 
—not under the influence of the genius of 
poetry, but under the guidance of cool 
reasoning and mathematical dcmonstiations. 
It is not fair lor the historian, who has not 
thoroughly examined tho subject he ventures 
to write upon, to treat with contempt and 
ridicule the wisdom of the ancient sages. 
Both Mill and Marshman were, no doubt, 
aware of the mystical form in which com¬ 
munications of the kind under consideration 
are made by the Pundits oven to the present 
time. Knowing this, they ought to have paus¬ 
ed before they ventured upon taking the 
numbers they found in the Pooran in a literal 
sense, and condemning the whole as a mass 
of absurd and extravagant exaggerations, 
unintelligible to common sense, and unex- 
plannble by any “ artifice." In the whole 
course of the explanations we have given on 
this subject, we do not think we have in any 
place used artifice, or built our arguments on 
untenable ground ; yet the result clearly 
shews that the chronology of the Hindoos and. 
the period assigned to the life of man in the 
Shastrfis, are not extravagant, but within the 
compass of common sense, and tbe same as 
daily experience teaches every man that has 
taken the trouble to study the laws of nature, 
hourly declared by the universe. ^ 


i ■ — 

SKETCH OF PROCEEDINGS IN GOOMSOOR. 


Agreeably to promise we now commence a 
sketch of certain proceedings in Coomsoor, 
from the period the troops first took the field 
np to the close of the last campaign; and 
in which sketch we shall endeavour to esta¬ 
blish tbe following points:— 

let That the force first arrived in Goom- 

GM it was numerically unequal to operations, 
**» • 


whose settle and duration, within wide limits, 
necessarily depended upon accidents beyond 
control. 

21. That this force was brought np to aot t 
and to suffer in detail. 

« 

3d. That it was ineffectively, and dnfortn- 
nately, handled in tbe field. 
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4th. That the arrangements for the supply 
of provisions, necessaries, field comforts, and 
carriage, were incredibly defective. 

And 5th. That Sanitary provisions, the ne¬ 
cessity for which upon an extraordinary scale 
every circumstance combined to indicate, were 
wanting in a degree rarely paralleled in the 
history of war. 

The two fltfst of these points demand hut 
brief space; the fourth and fifth may also 
perhaps, be disposed of at no great length ; 
but the third item necessarily requires detail. 
We shall endeavour to condense this detail as 
much ns possible, and by seising on the more 
salient points and narrating only the more pi¬ 
quant incidents, to render the narrative n tole¬ 
rably readable tale. A Military history, con¬ 
sistent with the strictest detail of facts, need 
not he dry, and should it prove so on this occa¬ 
sion, it will be ourselves rather than the sub¬ 
ject that is at fault. 

1 st. Then, as to the numerical strength of 
the force. 

The first brigade, which entered Goomsnor 
rather more than twelve months ago, consisted 
of two battalions and three companies of in¬ 
fantry, and a company of artillery. The force 
ultimately brought into the field in the first 
campaign, amounted to within one cntnpain 
of the strength of seven battalions of infantry, 
with artillery, (reinforced in officers, men, and 
guns,) and a section of cavalry. Again, the 
force which is now being arrayed to renew 
operations, amounts to within a company ol 
the strength of eight battalions, (half of them 
ficsh,) with fresh artillery, a section of cavalry, 
sappers and miners, and a large party ol 
Nizam’s horse. So that proceedings were 
commenced with onc-thiid of the troops which 
were ultimately found inadequate to the busi¬ 
ness of the first campaign, and with {of the 
force which is now judged not more than ade¬ 
quate to thewoik still remaining utiaccnin 
plished l Aoie too, that all Goomsoor below 
the ghauts, is said to be subdued ; that the 
Iiunje dynasty is politically extinct as that 
of Cliilderic ; that there is but one Chief ol 
influence to capture, and but some poor tribes 
ofKlionds to punish, with the aid of otliei 
tribes of JKhonds at least equally powerful. 
And this was done with the fact stating the 
Madias Government in the face, that in Ki- 
medy, through a similar error, nothing was 
effected under the same Civil Commissionei 
and General of Division, until in the second 
campaign that Zeuiindary was inundated with 
troops. 

2 d. How the troops were brought up. 

First came the first brigade, composed as 
aforesaid, then fell in the disjecta membra of 
the Torce at intervals, something alter the 
following order. The wing of a regiment 
came in lirst, and then, not very long alter, its 
remaining wing. Then came a complete regi¬ 
ment, then again, cautiously, a wing, and 
then a handful of horse. Now came some six 
and twelve pound nowitzers, succeeded by a 
wing, ia its turn followed by a regiment, and 


then passed up wing the last, after themost 
approved fashion known to spectacles of nyili-. 
tary burlesque, or to senatoriully'-niinded 
crows settling in a Stubblefield. Exquisite 
strategy I Sir Frederick ; yet, not exactly of 
the kind that was current at the time when, if 
you owed your rank to your family, your 
riboon came from the Duke. 

3d. How the troops wero handled ia the- 
field. 

Before, however, we proceed to enter on" 
this point in dgtail, and which we shnll do in 
our next, el sequentes, it should lip premised, 
that the force first anted as a single brigade, 
under a brigadier, during the month of No- 
vemher, andvin Goomsoor below the ghauts. 
Early in February, after the arrival of the Ci¬ 
vil Commissioner, it acted under the General 
of Division a« two brigades, both in Goomsoor 
and in the Klmnd country, and against the 
Goomsoor Chiefs and people who did not 
tmnsfer their allegiance; and in pursuit of the 
family of the Itajali, which had taken refuge 
above the hills. It finally, after the event of 
the 5th March, which we shall hereafter no¬ 
tice, acted as two brigades and a small wes¬ 
tern or upper force, against the Goumsnuriant 
below, and the Khonds upon their table laud 
above tbe ghauts. 

We now proceed with our position, no. 3. 
Flow the Goomsoor force was bandied in the 
field. 

On the assemblage of tbe first brigade, tho 
Rajah, deposed by proclamation, retired gra- 
lually with bis Tamily. some o‘‘ his Chiefs and 
his treasure, upon Diirgnpersaud; a small 
village, situate upon tlie extreme western li¬ 
mit of his territory, anil covering the dehouche- 
ment of one of the chief mountain passes. Ho 
was there engaged in a vain endeavours to ne¬ 
gotiate with the Khonds, who were afraid to 
share his threatening fortunes, fora free pass¬ 
age and secure retro u within their mountain 
lastnesses. * 

There was reason to hope, that by taking ‘in¬ 
stant advantage *»f this dilemma, the difficul¬ 
ties in Goomsoor might be ended at a blow. 
Now, although, no force but an epic may 
worthily commemorate the advance and re¬ 
treat of Durgapersatid—the Anabasis and liie 
Exodus now perpetrated hy the lirst brigade— 
we shall essay to*recnrd, in illustration of the 
war, a critical passage in the former balanced 
by not the least distinguished passage of the 
latter. The force having moved from Aslwi to 
take advantage of the conjunction noticed, 
saw the setting of eight vertical sums at Gooiq- 
soor two marches beyond where it halted to 
procure suplies. It finally advanced upon 
Durgapersaiid without its heavy baggage and 
carrying two days provisions in its knapsacks 
from its last ground. It was conducted by the 
royal barber, acunning, perfidious tonsor, who 
had remained behind—not probably valuing, 
highly the “ remaining expectation” of his 
confidential office, and probably informed 
with nd great taste for involuntary \lptne 
travel, however, patriotic or picturesque! 
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Every inch barbie re di quatita, and a rascal, 
be paced along with the column, rinsed and 
ni'cklaced, couka-whoop in his treachery. 
The small’ village of D.irgapersnud covering, 
as already observed,the loot of a rugged and 
precipitous |ta«s, at Hint time totally unex¬ 
plored, lies close under the shadow of the 
mountains here mailed to their summits in im¬ 
penetrable forestry, A frail, wooden, gate- 
like stockade stretched a cross the direct path , 
leading intV.- the village. It tfiis defended hy , 
a numlier of peons, and hy four small Meld 
pieces placed on the ground.' The brigade 
formed “ contiguous •'oliyniis and God save 
the good village Dnrgapersaud ! Now, a 
Regimental Commandant, of inotri somewhat 
choleric and sodden, not seeing the exact ap 
piicability of this (head order of battle us 
against a poor google hamlet, without more 
ado executed the decisive mamciivie of the 
day. Conducted hy the teady in.in of lather 
lie made a.detour with part of his men a few 
paces to tiie right or left, taking peons and 
guns inierc.se, and the village Durgapersaud 
in every possible quarter at once. Up the 
pass scainpcied the light In-bled peons: the 
guns remained to the captors. There was a 
fair supply of ghee, much sugar, and a little 
oil for those who got in first, hut where was 
Rajah Dunnerjcc Btinjc ! Whether echo in 
the caves of these rude rirears was at this 
time sufficiently accompli.shed in acoustics to 
give a coned and civilized reply to this fre¬ 
quent question, God only kno ts; such a foo¬ 
lish noise did the sepoys make Mring up the 
vacant pass. But response on this point was 
not needed. The road was yet warm with the 
footsteps*uf the fugitives, and every step was 
tnaiked by traces of recent ami precipitate 
flight—there an cieplnftil had just risen, lieie 
a set uf cooking pots remained iiusiinlchcd, 
and there again was a half laden litter. But 
the bather? he did not know tlit-, way farther ! 
Then who did ! No otic. Wloit then did die 
lit brigade.' Returned hack stiaiglil, with 
its kuapsacked provisions as it came ! ! Now 
at the distance of a few hundred yards from 
the village, within the hosoift of the hill, is a 
small, profound hollow or bottom, an obscure 
niche as it were in the foiest-laden mountain 
flank, called the Audhcro hole, or Black-hole 
of Durgapersaud. It is overhung hy the as¬ 
cending road and weekly stockaded upon the 
aide from which it is assessable below'. And 
ail this time, resigned to fate, mid to the 1st 
brigade, iay, in the Audhera kote, lairly trap¬ 
ped, Xlesar and his fortunes—every object of 
pursuit! There lay the covey of <£ildcn birds 
in the very sack of the net, cowering beneath 
the expected hand of the hrigadierly fowler, 
raised hut to wave his brigade away. God 
save the first biigade! The abstinence of the 
Macedonian in Lydia shewn towards Ait royal 
captives, must hencefoith he held a forgotten 
and superseded tale, of no a gulhority as to a 
gallant use of the foi tune of war. The Khonds 
flPonce acknowledged the exquisite example. 
They would not be outdone in transcendental 
gallantry, even by the first brigade, and in¬ 
stantly afforded the desired passage to the 
royal party. , 


Our tale of retreat is brief yet pregnant. 
The enemy to whom the affair of Jfrnrgaper- 
saud had even failed to impart thedeaired mea¬ 
sure of confidence. Was every where to be 
heard of, but scarcely any where to keen seen. 
No«* and then •hey out off astrnggler ora few 
followers, and occasionally a matchlock bail 
ftoin the jungle coverts told in the ranks. 
But the peon-population of Goontsoor, little 
dieaniiug of fortune at the hand! of the first 
brigade, neglected that force, and the re¬ 
medial policy of the mob being much the 
same at Nowgaum, as at Bristol, was more 
agieenbly employed in burning and plunder¬ 
ing the countty, the universal panacea for eve¬ 
ry form of public difficulty whatsoever in 
.Goontsoor. Now, one day, the enemy being 
a little more idle and mure active than usual, 
several carls laden witli giaiu wete abandon¬ 
ed to them timplicilir on the line of inarch; 
and in ackuuwleinciit oflluj incieased atten¬ 
tion which accrued to the brigade after this 
well-timed Imp ess t, 4 caits more wete similarly 
abandoned next day. Exquisite policy I 
matched only by that of the heleagnrcd citi¬ 
zens, who i educed hy a I amine to feed on 
eats and sawdust, yet placed a sumptuous 
feasts liefoic the embassy w Inch eame to pro¬ 
pose to them surrender or a sack. The Goon ■ 
sour field fuice had already been without 
food, aud was soon to be found without food 
again. So much for the brigade operations 
uf November I 

We staled on Monday, that lbe troops had 
advanced up the ghauts iu Goontsoor, hut in 
smaller foice than had been iitieuded owing to 
the absence of catriage. The result has, in 
the Jirst instance at least, corresponded to this 
weak deiiuiiiMralion ; lor the Kbonds, who 
have iu their possession Dota Bi<so\e, and 
the other Chiefs sought out, ami the families 
of most of them, have been hesitating for ilnce 
or four days about giving tin m up. Had a 
larger force been enabled at once to advance, 
it is probable (bat the khonds would not have 
hesitated in the matter. As it is, it is iindetslood, 
they will give them up if their lives be spared, 
blit this proposition Mr. Russell considers 
out of the question. Since the first body as- 
seudrd the ghauts, one of the corj s .eft below 
Inis been sent up, by the Southern pass to hem 
in the contumacious tribe i i that qusrtrr an l 
keep all right towards Sorada. Tins cuips 
was matched with about one—six'll of ( ihe ne¬ 
cessary carriage? It really might have hren 
expected, that after the long period of repose, 
upwards of four months, some measuies might 
have been adopted by the Madras Govern¬ 
ment to have furnished an adequate supply of 
carriage. Can all the resources of that presi¬ 
dency not spare sufficient cattle tu convey the' 
stores of two complete corps on field service? 
This really is too bad. After all tbe distress 
caused during the Inst campaign by an inade¬ 
quate supply of carriage, tho recurrence ef 
such incidents should surely have been pre¬ 
vented. It is to be hop|d that the Khonds 
will not hesitate much longer, but at once give 
up tbe patties in question. If not they mugt 
see little beyond the prospect of eventual 
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absolute destruction—their fidelity wilt be se¬ 
verely tried* 

Affairs in Goomsoor were now to proceed 
nrttler new auspices. The General of Divisi¬ 
on joined after the affair of Durgapersaud; 
and the force lay near Goomsoor, unhealthy 
in its first curnp, until the beginning; of Febru¬ 
ary. In the end of January the Civil Com¬ 
missioner arrived in camp, and a few of the 
chiefs, wild the uncle anil son and heir of the 
Rajah, made their submisMon, and came in. 
Alt who did not f.illo-v their example, accor¬ 
ding to the terms of a proclamation, were 
proscribed, and prices set on the heads of the 
most important. The unconditional assump¬ 
tion of the zemindarry being now resolved 
upon, the objects in view were. 1. The cap¬ 
ture of the Knjah, should he he still aliie, 
with his family and treasure in the country 
above the ghauts. 2. To afford protection to 
those who had submitted and given evidence 
of their allegiance. 3. To apprehend or des¬ 
troy the chieis of distiicts, villages, &e. with 
the peon population still iu aims; and 4. to 
burn and waste the villages and property, and 
to arrest the agricultural operations of those 
persons and their dependants. To render in¬ 
telligible the proceedings and. the results 
which followed, thus much must he premised 
of the little known topogiaphy of the seat oi 
war. The region above the ghauts to the 
westward of the centre of Goomsoor, is a great 
highland plateau held bv two tribes ofKhoiids 
animated by deadly hostility. They are sepa¬ 
rated by a profound ravine and dashing moun¬ 
tain streamlet. The nearer tract acknowledg¬ 
ed a chief called 11 iiugo Miillichno, who iias 
since been ruptured and dievl in gaol; the 
fuither district, or Booroo Des, was under the 
inlluence of San Bissoyc. Beyond these dis 
tricts, on the northwest, are the Khontls ol 
Chokcy paiul an.l other clans, bordering on 
the Dyspulla Zemindarry. To the southward 
are the tribes of Jooriuinghce and Putlinghee, 
&c. reaching to tiro Zemindarry of Sourada. 
Two principal passes, those of Durgitpersaui! 
and Durpinghee, rise from the low cuun'.ry a< 
points six miles apart, and meet above the 
ghauts on the road leading to Oodagberry, 
which was occupied as a central post in the 
country of Bungo Mulliclioo, Farther south 
than Durpinghee, near Beracote, rises tin 
Dho pass leading towards the Putlingliei 
country. The troops, reinforced by two ltj>gi- 
inents* were early in February divided into 
two brigades. The passes of Durgapersaud 
and Dho (that of Durpinghee being yet un 
known!) were held by sufficient de.achracnts 
to maintain the communication, and to co-ope¬ 
rate with a large party which uow advanced 
above the ghauts. The remainder of the force 
was scattered over the low country in parties 
of various strength. The Rajah had in the 
mean time passed away from the tro tided 
scene, and hia heir being in our bands, the 
Khond tribes, without exception, affected our 
friendship. The Commissioner, with their aid, 
sueeeeded in captigitif the Ranees on the bor- 
deia of the country of San Bipoye, »nd •••on 
afterwards the brother of the late Rajah, 


Broondywan B.tnje. The former he sent into 
Oodagberry to be Irotn thence forwarded by 
the Durgapersaud pass to Goomsoor. Here 
let us advert to what passed in the interval, 
below the ghauts, and thence revett to the 
couise of events above, in iliustiation of the 
character of our military procedxne. To each 
of the detachments, dispersed over the face of 
Goomsoor proper, was assigned a beat or cir¬ 
cle, within which the officer in charge forwar¬ 
ded, as seeing best, the genet objects of 
the campaign. It was geucially understood 
that rebels ware to he shot at wherever they 
could tie found, the personages of a llie proscri¬ 
bed lists hunted wherever the scent lay, and 
every form of property asciihahle to them des¬ 
troyed: anff besides all this, special expedi¬ 
tions or “ dour*’ with the aid of agents and 
guides furnished by the civil authority, were 
to he unceasingly undertaken. Now the pres¬ 
sure of sc.uciiy in camp was gieat, and sick¬ 
ness incieased in an alarming ratio. There 
a as insufficient carriage,medicine was becom¬ 
ing scaice, there were lew to administer it, 
there was no topogrngliical knowledge, and 
no one was systematically employed in procur¬ 
ing it. The duties assigned to the detach¬ 
ments were found to be in the last degree de¬ 
structive to them, and productive of uo corres¬ 
ponding, scarcely of any imaginable, advan¬ 
tage. The practice was, to direct a paity, or 
several panics in eo-operation, to march front 
10 to 20 miles over night, to sin round a vill¬ 
age, lie on its arms till day-break, with intent 
to seize certain persons proscribed, and then 
to destroy the hamlet, giaiii-stores, &c., by 
fire. Now thc*e*inrties had been as intelli¬ 
gently expected to ai vest the longest tailed of 
the next herd of vigilant asses, to apprehend 
by the old saline pmsicss the most cunning 
fathers of the next (lock of far-sighted crows.' 
ftic ily-hy-night system u as never by any ac¬ 
cident succession Tim objects of pursuit 
knew of the inarch of each detachment as 
soon as it shouldered arms. The guides, jn 
almost every instance forced, were in every 
instance ignorant or false, if l)ie village 
sought was hy a good luck found at all, it was, 
if nut invariably found deserted, ever at least 
fully alarmed. The detachment was next day 
lever-stricken to a uiau. The fire raising 
which w.ts accomplished, might have been as 
effectually accomplished by a morning’s 
inaicli. Such vflts the mode of misapplication 
of the lower force in Goomsoor. m 

We learn there lias been some fighting in 
Goomsoor, in which a Sa war and a good many 
tCliuiids hate i»een killed ami many more taken 
prisoners. It would seem that more resist¬ 
ance lias been mide, than was expected. An¬ 
other regiment has been ordered up the 
ghauts forth with, and an emeigent indent 
seut down by Mr. llussel for 51),000 ball 
cartridges! The authorities in Goomsoor are 
about as distressed at our early and accurate 
information of their proceedings, as the Eng* 
lithman, from his notice of Friday, appears 
to be. Every possible manoeuvre is attempted 
|io keep matters secret; but it will not do* 
One detachment has effected a very fortunate 
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hit. After a dour of some extent, in search 
of Buliar Sing, one of the rebel chiefs, and 
clambering into trees here, hunting bushes 
there, searching every pool, ditch and fence, 
they spied a inafn endeavouring to escape, 
and the devil take the hindmost was the cry ; 
—the dctaclmient gave chace, they ran like 
mad, the unhappy Khond fled, but it would 
not do—he was caught. Of course it was Bu- 
liar Sing, the great rebel, and the hearts of 
the detachment were glad; tkcirjiiopes beat 
high, for not a soul could understand his lan¬ 
guage. I This capture was a groat treat—a 
fortunate hit; but, alas! oh for tana! it prov¬ 
ed to he not Buliar Singft that was captured, 
but one who had once been Buliar Sing's 
Dltobee ! Our troops hoped to Intve caught 
a cunning traitor—they found they bad only 
got a washerman I 

We resume our summary of the late disas 
Irons campaign in Uootnsoor: 

Now came a startling event, which if noi 
the direct and natural result of the general 
aystein of procedure, was to test like angelic 
spear its adequacy and virtue. The very 
accident, which was to have been anticipated 
and provided against, occurred. The circle 
of the war was suddenly extended. The 
Khouds of the hither region were in arms. 
The single cause or the combination of f itIIu 
once which produced the movement of the 
5tli March, does not plainly appear. It has 
been attributed to a false rumor, founded on 
the personal treatment of certain guides and 
prisoners hy the Commissioner. It has been 
ascribed to a resolution suddenly conceived 
at a great,Khond feast then held, which others 
again regard merely as the rite, by which its 
execution was sanctified and preceded. It 
•lias been attributed, partly to the influence ol 
Dora JSissoye, as yet in tire low country— 
largely to sympathy with Broondy wan Bunje 
—and directly to liungo M-rlliehuo, by one ol 
whose sons it was conducted. A sense of 
insulted honor, excited in Khond bosoms by 
the spectacle of the captive line of Ranees, has 
been pressed into the difficult service of ex¬ 
planation. Mr. Russell can no doubt sub¬ 
stantiate the view given iu Iris last report; 
but it is in truth matter of extreme dilliculty 
to assign exact values and true incidences to 
the various causes, which, on this occasion 
probably swayed a wild tribe,of whose mental 
constitution we know nothing. Some facts 
and circumstances connected with its occur¬ 
rence bear with vital importance upon the 
Military conduct of the campaign^ 

The Commissioner having accomplished the 
capture of the family of the late Rajah, and 
sent them on to Oodagherry, en route to 
Oqomsqor by Durgapersaud, was engaged 
with qtqong parties in the Booroo Des, in the 
apretonsion of Broondywan Bunje. It had 
* WPk ror some time apparent, that the footing 
yhicli we stood with the hither Khonds 
'unsound. Shining evidence of treachery 
jearad in the discovery, that their chief had 
a time intercepted the communication 
btwixt the upper detachment and the main 


body of the troops, (which was now also that 
betwixt the Commissioner and the general 
officer) by detaining the correspondence of 
the former. It was evident, that a new 
estimate was to ho made of the character and 
intentions—a new value assigned to the frintl- 
ship, of the Khonds. It was plain that the 
communication betwixt the upper detachments 
and the main body of the troops was to bo 
maintained by an increased force* and with 
redoubled caution. Now about this time, as 
if the indications had borne an opposite 
character, the detachment of Durgapersaud, 
the main link in this line of communication, 
and composed of Ol) men tinder one of the 
oldest Captains in the service, was relieved by 
an Ensign who bail just joined, and was en¬ 
tirely ignorant of the language of bis troops. 
The day before the rising, it appears that a 
Khond of one of the protected villages of this 
tribe found on the lower skirts of the bills, 
repaired to Gullery and made to the Biigadier 
then', wiill whom at that time the General was 
residing the following statement. He said 
that having lately gone to Oodagherry to the 
celebiation of a feast, the intention of a hostile 
movement in that district was communicated 
to him. That lie had been minutely question¬ 
ed as to the strength of the detachments at the 
foot of the ghaut, ami of those in the low 
country in liie neighbourhood, and that an 
attack immediately impended. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, and inconceivably, this statement was 



misunderstood or disregarded, unlit the com¬ 
missioner above the ghauts also communicated 
to the General intelligence of meditated trea¬ 
chery. Writting in the spirit of history of 
what is now matter of history, we would not 
jjudge Itatshly of the proceedings of the Briga* 
tleir General consequent on the above report. 
We know neither the exact amount of infor¬ 
mation aflbrded, the exact tequisition prefer¬ 
red, nor the exact number of hours that elaps¬ 
ed between receipt of the same and the march 
of reinforcements. Suffice is to say, that a 
detachment was ordered to Durgapersaud, 
which, according to lit si intentions, would have 
actually started for that post on the day after 
the massacre, which we shall presently nar¬ 
rate; as it was, the news of that dread event 
having travelled rapidly, the detachment 
inarched the same evening. We simply state 
the fact and append no comment; because the 
General’s conduct may have perfectly accord¬ 
ed frith military principle, have been iq.exact 
conformity with military prudence; and it 
should not be rashly assumed, that, because 
the result was unfortunate, the arrangement 
was necessarily unwise. 

One would think, that it must sear the brain 
of a Military Governor, one too who lias been 
accustomed to interfere irresponsibly with the 
discipline of the army, to find its proud fame 
dashed under his auspices by a new form 
of dishonor. It is not often that an army 
can bear the rccod of mishaps, bat the Madras 
army, rich in the accumulated reputation of 
every field of conquest of Southern and East¬ 
ern India, cua4>ear to have the broad scroll of 
its triumphs shaded even by the record of Us 
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nrinutes disasters. Fortutta non mutat genut 
Accident of constitution, of locality, of com¬ 
mand, have necessarily imposed a variable 
fortune on the different bodies of troops em¬ 
ployed in Goornsoor ; lint of the fine conduct, 
the admirable behaviour of the whole body o: 
olficeis and men engaged in its anomalous 
and trying services, the highest meed of dis¬ 
criminating eulogy is the bate desert. 

We now advert to the sad event of the 5lh 
March, some of the circumstances connected 
with which we have recited above. On the 
morning of that day the Khonds were assem¬ 
bled in great force in the vicinity of Onda- 
gherry, and when the party, which had been 
drawn from the detachment at Durgndersaud, 
in order, to escort the Ranees and a host of 
followers down the ghaut, moved from the 
former place, these Khonds followed the de¬ 
tachment, peaceably until it reached the pass 
of Durgapersaiid. They had taken the pre¬ 
caution to cut olf the post of the evening be¬ 
fore, destroying its eseort; and so were not 
apprehensive of the arrival of succour from 
below: while the condition of the detach¬ 
ment at Oodag berry, dejected through the 
combined influence of hunger and disease, 
and commanded by one of the youngest 
auballerns in ihe army, rendered them se¬ 
cure from that quarter. Oil reaching the top 
of the ghaut, which is 2 J miles in length, very 
stoney and steep, the Khonds warned the 
Ranees to escape from their escort, and pre¬ 
vailed on two of the ladies to do so. Rude in 
arms, hut dnring in spirit, and strong in num¬ 
bers, they now began to insult, and with 
rising courage to Inn I down large stones, and 
shower arrows amongst the troous, who were 
necessarily very much scattered from the na¬ 
ture of the pass, which is both rugged and 
narrow, and whose capabilities for defence 
were still more essentially lessoned by the 
doolies and followers, conveying the captive 
women. The party consisted of only forty 
men, with two European Officers, fine young 
men just joined, who had consequently no 
experience whatever in military affairs, and 
who should hardly hare been deputed on a 
service, of more than doubtful difficulty and 
danger. Anxious that blood should not be 
unnecessarily spilled, the senior of these two 
officers had ordered his men not to load with¬ 
out orders. These orders were most strictly 
obeyed, and by the time the detachment fyad 
half d^pcended the pass, more than one of the 
small party Imd fallen from the arrows of their 
opponents,ere a shot from the detachment was 
returned. This forbearance was fatal. The 
Khonds, encouraged by the little notice taken 
of their dsatant attack*, and by the scattered 
position of the detachment, suddenly rushed 
on in erowds from all quarters, and dosed in 
with their battle axes hand to hand. The two 
Officers, brave youths, brothers through life and 
undivided in death, were soon killed, more 
than half the detachment fell fighting, and the 
remainder wounded almost to a man, panic 
struck, and witnouta commander, were doom* 
ed to suffer the uuimagined q^ante, of relin¬ 
quishing in open day their arms and musical 


instruments, to an enemy so rude, thet-froot 
the capture of this disastrous hour they Aral 
learnt Uie use of fire arms I ' .-vC* 

Signs ego psipcis 
Affixa tlelubru et arms, 

Militibuo sine cede, dixit, 

Direpta vidi. 9 

Four of the Ranees and a child fell during 
the attack, and a multitude of the follower! 
were massacred^ 

The Khoifds, drunk with success and fan* 
tastically arrayed in the spoils of the fallen, 
now reascended the pass, barricaded its sum¬ 
mit, and proceed to menace and insalt the dis* 
pirited detachment at Oodaglierry. They also 
appeared ivf'great numbers at Ueranote, and 
several weak parties were cut off in 'h j Dho 
pass. A detachment from Gullery, however,'’ 
soon cleared the ghaut of Durgapersaud, and 
proceeded to visit the Khond villages of tbo 
hither district with every form of retribution. 
Its proceedings were suspended for a time to 
favour the search for the trifling treasure of 
the Rajah, in which the Commissioner was noth 
engaged, and a conference with a view to 
peace, took place, hut without results; after 
which an officer of rank was sent to conduct 
, the operation above the ghauts, while tho 
| former system obtained below. Food, medi¬ 
cines, carriage and information existed, in 
'quantities less than ever adequate to the ne¬ 
cessities of an increased force and extended 
operations. Before adverting specially to tbo 
. proportions in which these existed, let us add 
that in the end qf April, Dora Bissoye, pressed 
below, took refngl above the ghauts, where all 
: attempts to capture him proved futile,nhbough~ 

; the guides more than once brought our troops 
1 all but to the old man's lair. Many of tho 
; chief rehells of Goornsoor were subsequently * 
{ hioughl in, by the distressed people desirous 
only of quiet and security ; and finally the son 
of liirngoo Miillichoo, who had conducted tbo 
, Khond movt-mi lit, having passed from his o^n 
, distiict, was delivered up by the friendly and 
alarmed Klinnds of Joormingbee^ At -what 
expense to tlioje engaged these points were 
'accomplished will appear hereafter. 

We have afforded some means of judging 
“ how the troops we.ro handled in the field." 
The measuie of suffering through which tho 
!results, or no results, adverted to were accom¬ 
plished, and followed up during the monsoon, 
should rest on the faith of exact returns alone 
: not commanded by us, and be stated by the pen 
; of Defoe not ours. In general terms it maydiow- 
'ever be saffl, that one Regiment left the field, 
without a single officer or a single sectiop fit 
for field duly. A detachment of two oomph-, 
nies of gallant tnen, mott gallantly led, is said 
to have been exquisitely attenuated to 2 offi¬ 
cers, 1 Jemadar, t recruit boy and 1 drummer! 
Another corps of fine admiiably commanded 
'men, half of whqpi had, with their officers.been 
' seasoned in the previous campaigns of Kimedy 
land Pnlcondah, the rest stout young soldiers 
j who had but recently replarrd the casualties 
of the preceding five years— in wihcli pffrlnd 
fall half tho regiment has petisbred— this 
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corps. •* Aw nrf the campaign, having lost, 
temporarily nr for ever, two-thirds of its 
officers, could scarcely have afforded for ser¬ 
vice a fealty effective subdivision. And 
then too, the Yearful sufferings of thi 
44th Rcgt., t which some idiot scrilililcis 
in a Madras paper has dared to taunt with 
prostration! It appears that this corps was 
devoted by companies to the maintenance 
of a jungle out-post, where veterans, young 
men, ortheNceruit boy, inevitfehly and alike 
drank poison as if from the bowl. No flesh 
was spared at Moojygudda—fAere was no 
passover. An outpost tyo, for whose main¬ 
tenance, whatever the occult reason might 
have been, there was cert duly nque apparent 
why even the life of adogshould havo been 
' Imperilled—an ompost, for whose undisputed 
maintenance, though in the very district of 
Dora Bissoye, a few acclimatized schundees 
have been since found amply to suiliee. 

Hearts are not flint anil flint is rent— 

And on quitting the field, the 44th Regiment 
was compelled to decline, to afford with its 
whole remaining strength, a* paltry escort to 
the boy heir of the Goo.usoor Zeinindary, then 
proceeding along the coast, on his route to¬ 
wards Vizianagratn. Let us complete the 
rumoured causes of these sufferings.according 
to our first intention, in the proportion borne 
by the food and can iage, and the system of 
intelligence and medical airaugement to tilt- 
exigencies of the service. 

First, then, ofllie supply of food and carriage- 

The first brigade which entered Goomsoor, 
found itself at the end of its first m uch, with 
out a seer of rice or a pound of meat in camp. 
On its second halting grpund, it was compelled 
•to pause for eight must critical days to pro¬ 
cure supplies. For the remaining period of 
actual field service, until close upon its ter¬ 
mination, the main source of ail suffering and 
disease, according to every medical and mili 
tary report, in a force placed betwixt the all- 
producing delta of the Malta Noddy, and the 
endless rice-fields ofGanjam, jn the cheapest 
district of India, overflowing with men and 
cattle, and bounded by tliesail-swepl-sen, was 
an Insufficient supply of food I No colouring 
ean add force to this simple statement. We 
forbear all details. The complaint is not that 
the troops suffered, hut thatuheir sufferings, 
and they were matchless, were entirety gra- 
tuitool and almost entirety ineffectual. Let 
it> l>6 recorded that they suffered well. As to 
fifeld 'carriage, it is hard to say, v^lietlicr the 
proportion, in which it existed, tended moie 
Signal I v to illustrate the foresight and encigy 
Of Sir F. Adam or the providence of God. The 
elephants and camels, employed in conveying 
tlid ex-Rajah ofCoorg with his family towards 

I ,.jifhaRced by the merest accident on 
'be on their return by Gatijam, and to 
able. Now let‘it be supposed fora 
that the poor madman of Coorg hud 
his mind to drivel out his days amongst 
of Tripetty, or with tho monkeys of 
m or Conjeveram— or that the prise 
« of Mereara had been, if possible, 


even mors trenchant in its proceedings, so that 
the it ijah’s baggage had became as light at 
his wives wcie said to be—or that the poor 
man's lunacy had chanced again to know a 
bltie-beardisli or a inonoganiiu phase— and 
what would have becuute of the campaign in 
Gomnsoor ! And who can doubi that a special 
providence may bo as mercifully evinced, in 
a supply of tho larger Mammali^, as through 
quails and manna ? Next to the want of food 
to men, whose energies were constantly over* 
strained in an atmosphere of pestilence,, the 
want of carriage to distribute supplies when 
collected, and to transport the sick and wound* 
ed, was perhaps the most deplorable and the 
most disgraceful want in Goomsoor. 

In our next we shall treat of the intelligence 
department and Medical airangcments, and 
shall conclude our present article with a brief 
episode on hanging. 

Rarely has civil change been more sangui¬ 
nary, raicly has a larger oblation of life being 
made to mixed political and criminal justice, 
than in the miserable zeinindary of Goomsoor. 
Now, as if it had been determined to lay aside 
the decencies of modern criminal procedure, 
with the advantages of modern war—the duties 
of penal execution, otherwise unprovided 
for, have been hitherto virtually, not formally, 
imposed on the officers of the fleld force. 
How this has been met by mou ever ready 
to deni with the sternest exigencies of service, 
it matters not to enquire. Hut notwithstand¬ 
ing a page of fncet'u\ by the Madras Military 
Uoa;U dated Fort St. George I5tii June, on the 
•ueo point of “ making one noose do the turn 
of a dozen Goomsoorians," it is doubted whe¬ 
ther Madras officers arc so exceedingly intelli¬ 
gent in gibbet machinery, so curious in lino 
mil noose woik, as some people seem to ima¬ 
gine. Wo doubt whether the strangling of 
tihoiids and the suffocation of Goomsoorians 
he of their proper vocations, liven General 
Evan’s legion not unfamiliar with, old 
Bailey practice, is graced by the institution of 
Provosts Martial ; and we do not believe that 
the officers, of any portions of the army of In¬ 
dia, congratulate themselves, more than do 
that Legion, or than diil Macbeth, on having 
“ hangman's hands.*’ There is another view 
of this subject, which if Colonel Napier is 
right in attributing cruelty to Sir F. Adam, will 
weigh but slightly with that personage. 

There is no doubt that the ubsenci£ of tho 
functionaries, due to the extreme office of tho 
law, in Goomsoor, has been the means of in- 
lliming, not death only, but an amount of hor¬ 
rible and disgusting torture, at the thought of 
which humanity ahuddeis, and which deoenoy 
abhors, upon men, whose crimes have, in some 
cases at least, been—what it would take more 
casuistry than we have time for to determine. 
Still we do not object to the work of criminal 
execution being made matter of general mil¬ 
tary regulation. Might not Sir Frederick 
Adam worthily employ his approaohing lei¬ 
sure, and the added influence which his Indi¬ 
an military refutation will carry at the horse' 
guards and with the ktng, to compose a uction 
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of pensile formalities, to lie added to the “ Book 
of Field exercise for the Army. 

We now proceed with tho intelligence de¬ 
partment and mcdica I at rangeuients in the re¬ 
cent Goomsoor campaign. 

A department of intelligence and topogra 
phy, the vanguard of every civilized force, 
the first want of that of Goomsoor, has been 
there scorned; and its absence did far more 
than compensate to the Khomls, for their some 
what late adoption of that scientific invention, 
which has made war so loud voiced since 
Agincourt. Every .paragraph of onr previous 
narrative has illustrated this position. It is 
needless to multiply details, let us simply add 
one example more. Month after month did 
detachments, and every species of carriage, 
toil and perish in the rugged and diiliculi 
pass of Durgapersaud, the main communicati¬ 
on betwixt the lower and upper force; while, 
a few miles to the left, not more than six or 
•even, rose the pass of Doorpinghce, compar¬ 
atively smooth enough fur the ascent of, 

" The Derby Diliy whh its six insides.”! 

As to medical topography, let but this be 
•aid, that the Commissioner has the satisfacti¬ 
on to find that the vulgar, native, bazar esti¬ 
mate of comparative healthiness assigned to 
the posts which the troops have occupied, 
corresponds to a nicety with the scale now de¬ 
termined for each month by their mortal ex¬ 
perience. 

A chapter which should correctly delineate 
the proportion which existed betwixt the sani¬ 
tary provisions of the Government and the 
exigencies of the service, with the consequent 
results throughout the Goomsoor campaign, 
would ali'ord a picture, some passages in 
which humanity could scarce bear to contem¬ 
plate. It is not our object to trace even the 
outline of such a picture. We will hut indi¬ 
cate by a few sentences, for correction by the 
able and admirable men vvlio conducted the 
medical duties of that melancholy field, the 
correspondence, which is believed to have ob¬ 
tained at certain periods, anent the numbers 
and exigencies of the sick, the supply of me¬ 
dical officers, and the amount and distributi¬ 
on of medicinal means—we have above hinted 
at the measure of our knowledge of medi¬ 
cal topography—under the auspices of a Mili¬ 
tary Governor, on whose character. Colonel 
Napier was thought to have rathly fixed the 
•tigma of indifference to the suffering of 
others, by the epithet “ cruel." 

Aecording to the calculation of the Medical 
Board, the sickness for six months preceding 
Ootober, amounted to about 400 per cent.— 
12,000 cases having been treated in that peri¬ 
od! Now the sickness during tho 6 months 
which preceded these, cannot be over-esti¬ 
mated at the amount due to a similar ratio, 

Then it is belieAd, that at one time, in 
March, when there was not a angle medical 
officer of tho 226,ou the Madras list with the 


famished, fevered, outweaiied troops above 
the ghauts, there were but three, or two, 
fault was not the General's) available for-duty ’ 
with the forco below! # ' * 

Then at one time, in the month of April,.it 
is said that when there were frt>in 1,000' to 
1,500 sick in the field hospital at Nuwgaum,' , 
the head-quarters of tho force, there was oot 
for hospital expenditure a single grain of otti- 
Imnel, nor an mimse of bark! It wg* a sight,to 
seethe worthless rind of the jungle ueem-trps 
stripped and decoded by the despairing sur¬ 
geons, for troops within a day and a half’s run 
of a steam ship from Calcutta—within a week's 
sail of a Dhoney from Madrasi! 

And lastly, until Inte in Mar, there was not 
a single field hospital, nor a shed, to keep tho 
veitieai sun from the hordes of fever stricken 
and wounded men! 

And where was Sir Frederick Adam while 
this dread scene of suffering was enacting! 
While his troops were being decimated by, 
centuries before the appalling pestilence off'' 
Goomsoor, where was the Madras Governor^. 
At the bead of bis Council, actively engaged^ 
in providing sustenance for the still efficient 
sol-lier—or medical aid and comfort for the 
siek and the dying, or despatching reinforce¬ 
ments wherewith speedily to cioso the cam¬ 
paign ; in a word, doing all that man could do, 
to ameliorate, or avert the necessary calami¬ 
ties of such a service? No, not lie! His Ex¬ 
cellency was quietly solacing himself on the 
southern tlilis tuM enjoying the luxuries of 
that salubrious clime; and, in lli£ festive 
routs, the crowded halls, tho brilliant uni¬ 
forms, and “ golden coats," the gay convern- 
tiones and quadrilles of Gotacanmnd—tliohor- • 
rors of Goomsoor, and sorrows of the sick 
and perishing soldiery, were cast aside, un¬ 
noticed or forgotten. Was this to have been 
expected from olio of Wellington’s General^ 
from a soldier of the Peninsula and of Water¬ 
loo; one ever conspicuous for gallantry -in 
the field, covered with honorabfe wounds 
obtained in service of his country, and 
decorated with well won houors at tho 
bands of his sovereign ? We would gladly 
have been spared such record, but truth de¬ 
mands it at our bauds. 

It was a cannon and a practice of anoient 
chivalry, that if, through the laches or«faiso, 
conduct of a knight, the humblest man at 
arms who did battle by and for him and in his 
name, siiouM suffer discomfiture or distress, 
that knight should be held disunited by irre¬ 
trievable dishonor. 

The omission to providy vmfort aid, suste¬ 
nance due to brave inen,V no, in dependence 
on the knightly character, emperilled their 
lives and risked their .preeioos names, was in j; , 
a military age j Ally deemed a must foul, un-^ 
generous and irreparable crime: and there Ut, 
without doubt cbivary enough extant in every, 
true breast, still deeply to acknowledge this 
righteous ordinance. And if the spurned, 
plume be no longer tp be dashed in the place ". 
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.of exercise, nor tlie scutcheon hung in the rons for the food, infinitely too many for the 
lists reversed, tlieieremain unabated, continue- carriage—misapplied for want of a fit military 
Jious pity and deep disdain, the deeper degra- lender on the spot, (the General officer of the 
dations which are of the mind, for treason to division being 200 niiles distant at the Head- 
honor and to trhst, by whomsoever perpetrated Quarter Station), wasted and misdirected for 
against whomsoever done. want of an organised system of intelligence, 

. , have been the means placed at his disposal 

Our sketch of Goomsoor is ende 1—our nar- _ W | 1V , in lJje „ a meofall that is ineonceiv- 
rative of woe is told. We have some conch.- tt |,|e, | ta „ Mr. Russel, in this long year of pain 
ding remarks to ofTcr, hut they must lie but few. nn( | i<>il, deliberately consented to contend 
We have |a«l, *' Let it be recorded the troops w j||, impossibilities, to whatever circumstan- 
mfferrod waft. We must not lihally dissim-s „ es atiriliutahle, and with the character of 
this teartull suhjent with words ao brief, fur sir Adam perfectly understood by fiim? 
Uie admirable conduct with winch the sol* tVliy has lie consented to slake Against such 
oiers, employed in them scene of Nulleung and rlianeen brave meu's lives and honors, casting, 
Pa'", the li.mness, and uncomplaining encl.i- <lay „ r , er dny< a de *pcn.tc die, as if those 
1 which they laced ravages of were breath and chuff ? Why has he consent* 
naif-fa ill i fie oil the one hand, ami the gaunt er | | (l liaaeurtl the rich vessel nf his own fame— 
steps of disease on the other—the cheerfulness dear l0 |, ow , ntl | iy i—within sight of port ? 
with which they supported the toil, the disap¬ 
pointments, the privations of a protracted We have said the suffering of the troops 
jungle waifare, amid cholera, fever, ulcers, was not caused by the fault of the Commissi- 
beriberi, merit something more than a single oner. Wo miisi add that it wns nut the fault 
sentence of praise? Their sufferings were of the IIIigndicr-Geneial of division, nor 
Indeed uncommon—we have said they were of the veteran heads of offices of military de¬ 
al,so in a great measure gratuitous—but this tail at the Piesideucy, proved by stern trials 
was not tlie fault of the regimental officers. e<|iial to every public exigency—of » Com* 
who exerted themselves most nobly, and nf missary General of gieat and unquestioned 
whom more than one fell victims to extraouli- talent—nf a Quaiter Master General, every 
nary exertions in iclieving the wants of their way equal to the higher functions of office—or 
ill-fated men. It was no fault of the Com- of an Adjutant General, the idol of his soldi- 
missioner. He spared neither public labour nor ers, an officer of whom any troops might well 
personal exertion,and did all that man, situa- feel proud, and who, for seven and twenty 
ted as lie was, could do. The self-sacrifice in- years, has been “ chief of the staff" of the 
volved in his atuepianccof this prolonged ser- coast army. It was the fntill of none of these, 
vice, was great, and for those exertions lie can Still less can it be said to have been the fault, 
receive no more honorable compliment than is of the Military Secretary to Government, to 
due to liip eminent public character ; the zeal,.'whom the possession of every requisite of 
the readiness due to his eminent public cliarae- office is univetsally conceded—nor of tho 
ter; the zeal, and unwearied energy, with which eminent chief of the Secretariat, on whose ta- 
* lie has striven with difficulties not to be over- hie Sir Frederick lias intelligently doubled 
come, assumed every character, attempted tu portfolios like sandwiches !—no, no, it was 
supply the defects of every department, eked none of these. All, all stand clear from the 
out each man's deficiencies, (even if a smile at shadow of blame for the issues of Goomsoor. 


tl|p incongruity •>ffunetios,all combined in one The mainspring nf the iniichcnnry to whose 
working day, should mingle with our ndmirn-'action thev administered was at fault. What 
lion,) can scarcely he overestimated. Yet could an able Secrclaiint, and active, zealous, 
shall we hdsitnte lossy, with unfeigned sorrow,!and intelligent heads of offices perforin, with- 
that Mr. Russel lias failed signally to himself , nut a Government to support, to sanction, to 
and towards all involved in the calamitous'give effect to their measures? They could 
proceedings which lie has mainly conducted» uot act alone ! 

Placed in a false position, he lias consent- In roncluding.tliercfore.thisnarrativeof evil, 
ert to act in that , position. Whilst, all that and having clearly exposed the ortyo malt, w« 
tlie social and leuitoiial circumstance* of the trust Lord Auckland will pardon us, if wu 
country imparativeiy indicated—all that mili- suggest the expediency of some legislative 
tary prudence , all that sanitary experience enactment being passed without delay, by 
prescribed, lias been by the bead of the Cen- w hich the Governors of Minor Presidencies 
tral Government systematically ngglected and maybe restricted from quitting the limits of 
Contemned;—whilst troops too few for the their Council, without entire surrender of their 
work, too few for tbe climate, yet too uurner- Government for the time being.—Purism. 
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I have road with much interest the diaoussi- not the case. Among many* causes which 
oms which have lately taken place on the sub- tenil to unite nations, there are many others 
ject of the general application of the Roman which have an opposite tendency. , The study 
character to the languages of India. The of the same languages, and sciences, the siroi- 
superiority of this character over the other larity of the colloquial languages, and in our 
alphabetical systems at present in use in the opinion, the circumstance of those langua- 
East, its cheapness, its distinctness, its capa-,ges being expressed in one common cha* 
hility of compression which so eminently fit racter belong* to the former, wliirtP conflict- 
itto.be the organ of a national literature, ing commercial and political interests belong 
seem now to he scarcely ever denied. This to the latter class. The wars which for- 


part of the subject is put in a very dear light 
l»V a letter lately published in the Agra paper 
of which the following is an extract : — 

" As to the character, I must confess, could 
I persuade uiyself of its practicability, I should 
bv far prefer the Roman. It is so soon acquir¬ 
ed, so easily read, so rapidly written, and its 
structure is so compact and uniform, and so 
well adapted for b isiness : besides vs hich its 
stops, capitals, italics, and other expressive 
uiaiks, afford so many advantages, that no 
character in the world can he compared with 
it Hence it is not surprising, that it should 
have been adopted bjthe wisest nations all 
over the globe. 

“ Compared with this, the other characters 
are cumbrous and unmanageable. The Persi¬ 
an louks pretty indeed, but the letters are for 
the most part, separate and very uiisymmetri 
cal in their structure ; then there are numer¬ 
ous dots to be affixed, besides other marks to 
distinguish the vowel sounds. As to the Ueb- 
nagri, it is almost as bad as the heavy old Eng¬ 
lish. or Germ in text, characters which might 
have done very well in the dark ages for tho 
scribes and copyists to waste their lime upon, 
hut are surely very ill calculated to meet the 
w tuts of these enlightened times, when so 
much writing is practised and such constant 
communication of thought is required,” 

Another great advantage aiisiug from the 
general use of the Roman letters would be, 
that all lliedialects of India being expressed 
in one common character, intercommunion of 
language, and consequently intercommunion 
of thought among the numerous races inhabit¬ 
ing the Peninsula, would be greatly facili¬ 
tated. This position has been assailed by tho 
Friend In India, by what appears to me to be 
a very illogical argument. He says that tt^e 
majoritysof the European languages are ex¬ 
pressed in a common character, but “ has this 
happy circumstance produced any community 
of interest, any beneficial reciprocation of 
thought? Lot the national jealousies, the 
perpetual wars of these nations, for many cen¬ 
turies, reply to this question ?” Is it meant 
by this, that the wars which formerly raged 
among the uations of Europe are a conclusive 
proof that no “ beneficial reciprocation of 
thought,” uo “ community ofinterest" now ex¬ 
ists between them ? Frojn the way in which 
the question is asked, this must he the infe¬ 
rence intended, yet *e all know that such is 
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merly prevailed merety prove that as long 
as those wars lasted, the causes which pro¬ 
duce disuniM, whatever those causes were, 
predominated ; just as the long peace which 
followed proves that those which tend to 
the existence of general hannony, what¬ 
ever they were, have been since on the 
ascendant. Whether or not the use of a cora- 
! mon written and printed character is one of 
'thecircumstances which assist in facilitating 
intellectual intercourse, and thereby in pro¬ 
moting a mutual good understanding, is a 
point which is left quite untouched by this ar¬ 
gument. 

1 The Friend of India goes on to state, that 
“ the most complete reciprocity of thought" 
docs exist between the English, the Germans 
and the Russians, notwithstanding their al¬ 
phabetical characters are" perfectly distinct 
,froin each other,” and that “ this mental reci¬ 
procity springs from a corresponding eleva¬ 
tion of mind, fromtj}at community of intellec¬ 
tual interest which pervades Europe.” ft did 
not occur to him apparently that the argument 
which lie had just used about the wars, is just 
as conclusive against this cause of reciprocity 
as any other. "Has this happy circumstance," 
we may ask our turn, "produced any commu¬ 
nity ofinterest, any beneficial reciprocation 
I of thought? Let the national jealousies, the 
perpetual wars of these nations, for many cent 
tunes, reply to the question.” The unsound¬ 
ness of the Friend of India’s reasoning is, 
however, kept in. countenance by the incor¬ 
rectness of his assertions. Whodoes not know 
that the English, the German and the Russian 
characters, so far from being " perfectly dis¬ 
tinct from each other,” are very ciosely allied. 
Any body who can read the English, may learn 
to read the Geriuifu character lluenily in two 
or three hours, and Russian is written ip the 
Roman character with a sprinkling of Greek. 
Of late years, also, German, as well as modern 
Greek have J>een extensively printed in the 
Roman character. Thousands of German 
hooks which are annually imported into the 
United States for the use of that portion of the 
population whose native language is Geriuay, 
are almost entirely in this character. 

“ This mental reciprocity," says the Friend 
of India, " springs for a corresponding eleva¬ 
tion of mind, from that community of intellec¬ 
tual interest which pervades Enrope." These 
expressions are rather obscure, but we under- 

y 
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stand it to be meant, that the intellectual uni¬ 
on of the natives of Europe is owing to the Ge¬ 
neral agreement in their intellectual pursuits. 
This, it appearp to me, is putting the effect 
for the cause. When people think and feel 
alike, whei} they have a “ corresponding ele¬ 
vation of mind," a ** community of intellectu¬ 
al interest," union follows as a matter of 
course. The practical question is, how this 
much to be desired state of things can be 
brought if Pout; how this“o<ftniiKinity of intel¬ 
lectual interest" can best be established. It 
will be allowed that among thfe circumstances 
which conduce most dyeclly to this result, is 
the study by different nations of each others 
languages; from which it follows that whatever 
facilitates that study, assists in producing the 
desired reciprocity. Now I ask, whether if 
English were expressed, as it is, in the Roman, 
French in the Arabic, Spanish in the Nagarce, 
Italian in the TamUl, Dutch in the Bcngallce 
character, and soon, the study of foieigti lan¬ 
guages would be as easy or as common in Eu¬ 
rope, as it is at present? 

Even this does not represent the full extent 
of the obstruction which the variety of different 
characters in ludiaopposes to free mutual in¬ 
tercourse. As the vernaoular languages of In¬ 
dia are either derived from a .common source 
or deeply impregnated by it, they are, for the 
most par , so similar to each other, that they 
ought rather to be considered as different dia¬ 
lects of the same language. If they were ex 
pressed in a ommon character, the same lite¬ 
rature, with comparatively little alteration, 
would do forall, and every contribution to it, 
from whatever quarter, would he a direct ad¬ 
dition to the common stock. Instead of this 
almost every province, has a separate charac¬ 
ter, and two, and sometimes more eharaclcts 
are current in every district. In the Upper 
Provinces, for instance, the Deb-Nagaree and 
several varieties of the Knithee as well as of 
«tiie Persian, are used by different classes of 
people in the same place. There is no use in 
urging that the Hindu Alphabets are derived 
front a oinmon origin. No qrdinary observer 
can trace any resemblance between the round 
characters of the south of India and of Ara- 
kan and Tenasserint and the square characters 
of the north,* and as for the Atabic character 
and its derivative the Persian, they arc not 
only quite unlike the Inrliaft letters, but have 
anqotirely sepaiate origin from them. 

We need not dwell upon the evil conse¬ 
quences which must arise from the people 
of adjoining districts who speak different 
dialects of the same language (the people 
of Cuttnck and Bengal for instance), and 
different classes of people in the same, pro¬ 
vince who speak nearly the same dialect 


* In every case in which correspondence of arrnng- 
Uiant and system now exists between provincial cliarac- 
tsjs, it would be preserved in the* Roman. The utmost 
extent of the change would be the substitution of signs 
of one shape for signs of another shape, but by this means 
the immense advantage ofan [easily learned, cheap, dis¬ 
tinct and an Europeaniaed and uniform alphabet would 
be obtained. 


(the Hindus and Mahomedans, the Pundits 
and Bunyans far instance), being nnable 
to correspond with each other, or to make 
any use of each others literature, owing to 
the variety of characters in which they are 
expressed. If the south of England used one 
character and the north another, Scotland a 
third, Walesa fourth, Ireland a fifth, while the 
middle and upper classes throughout the 
United Kingdom used some the Dcb-Nagarec, 
some one form or other of the Khaithce, some 
the Persian or Aiabic, and some the Rgnian 
character, would it not be considered a great 
national benefit if all these local characters 
could be superseded by the Roman? To say 
nothing of mutual intercourse, what an obsta¬ 
cle it would be to national improvement if 
every book had to he transferred into a dozen 
different characters before it became accessi¬ 
ble to every body, even if they weie all equal¬ 
ly good and cheap characters, which is not 
likely; and what small cditl< ns would be print¬ 
ed, and consequently how dear books would 
be if the demand were split up into so many 
different sections! In tv.any casus the limited 
number of readers in particular characters 
would prevent books from being printed at all 
in them. All these inconveniences are expe¬ 
rienced in India, paiticularly in the Upper 
Provinces where so many different characters 
pass current at the same place anti time. 

Another objection which has been urged by 
the Friend of India is that by reading the na¬ 
tive languages in the Roman character, a 
child acquires a bad pronunciation of Eng¬ 
lish. To this I reply that in Hindi, Bengali 
and Uriya, the consonants, with three excep¬ 
tions, each distinguished Ity a mark, tire pio- 
nouneed in every respect in the same wav in 
both ; while in words derived from the Persi¬ 
an and Arabic there are only two additional 
consonants which arc also distinguished by 
marks ; hut as these do not occur in English, 
they cannot teach a had Euglisli pronuncia¬ 
tion. The objection, therefore, whatever it 
may he worth, is almost entiiely con lined to 
the vowels. Here, undoubtedly, it was im¬ 
possible to establish entire uniformity unless 
we had made the Indian mode of spelling as 
irregular as the English. The Roman letters 
were applied to the English language in so 
clumsy and unscientific a way that the same 
vowel sign sometimes expresses half a dozen 
different sounds, and each in turn expresses 
the sounds of all. In applying tli#in to the 
Indian languages, it was necessary to avoid 
this error, and to take care that each vowel 
sign had only one sound belonging to it. 
This was done by giving them the same power 
as they had in the Italian, and as they are 
supposed to have had in the original Latin. 

But may not this use of them tench an in¬ 
correct pronunciation of English? By no 
means. Whenever a person learns English, 
whatever may he the nature of his previous 
acquirements, lie has to learn to pronounce 
the same vowel sign in spveral different ways v 
as occasion*, requires. If he was acquainted 
I with one of these nses of it before, so much 
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tho bettor, lie has less that is new to him to 
learn It is as easy for him to distinguish be¬ 
tween the use to vliichhe has been accustomed 
to apply the letter, and the new osos to which 
he is now obliged to apply it, as it is todistin- 
guisli between e toll of those new uses. It is 
absurd to talk nF puzzling a person who has 
to learn sueh different uses of the same vowel 
sign as plough, enough, dough, through . or 
who, when he has learnt a hah, is cheeked 
when he affixes the same sound to the vowel in 
b a hft. Our knowledge of the powers of the 
Roman letters as they are used in English or 
Latin, does not prevent us from affixing the 
proper sounds to them when we learn French 
or ftnliiin. We know that we have so nelhing 
to learn which we did not know before, and 
wo keep tho idea of oiirown, and of the fore¬ 
ign language distinct in our minds. If| 
there is any difficulty, it arises from the inabi¬ 
lity of our organs to pronounce sounds to 
which they have not been accustomed, and not. 
from the different power of Hie same letter in 
different languages. This, we need not say, 
is not removed by the use of any character' 
whatever. To the extent to which the powers! 
of (lie Roman letters in Hindustani and Eng¬ 
lish are the same, it must he allowed that their 
uniformity is a great assistance both to the 
F.nglishmnn learning Hindustani and to the 
Indian learning English ; while to the much 
smaller extent to which they differ, they both 
have to learn to affix now powers to the let¬ 
ters. In either case, instead of having to learn 
an entirely new alphabet, they have to learn ■ 
only a very few letters. There cannot he a' 
doubt also, that English scientific terms will 
he much more readily and accurately adopted 
into the vernacular dialects and that both the 
words and spirilof the English language will 
become much more rapidly diffused through 
(horn, after they shall have been united with 
English in the bond of a common written and 
printed character. : 

The*/•Wend of India admits that only ono 
million out of the thirty millions of Bengal 
can read. Why then does he talk about 
“ every native in India relinquishing the na¬ 
tive character” and of “puttingthe people at 
once in possession of our treasures" by trans-' 
iations into that character. Such swelling 
phrases with so little meaning are no avail. 

And what sort of readers arc this one mil¬ 
lion ? Flow many of them understand what 
they rcan ? How many can even pronounce- 
fluently the mere words on a page they never 
saw before? Even Pundits and Munshces 
and much more the common penple. read with 
diffie ilty, stopping to spell words and repeat¬ 
ing over and over the last two or three words, 
while thoyaro studying out the next. There 
are probably not five thundred persons in all 
India not educated by Europeans, who could 
take up a translation in their own character 
of any work in philosophy, morals or religion, 
and read it extempore with understanding. 

, The present state of the question seems to be 
as follows. The advantage of hairing only one 
character for the whole of India, and that clia 


raeter a cheap and easy one like the Roman, is 
very generally acknowledged. The practica¬ 
bility only is doubted, and the persons who 
have been deterred from giving their support 
to the plau by this consideration alone, would 
have sufficed, if they had supported it, to place 
its ultimate success beyond all doubt. I shall 
therefore explain as briefly as possible my rea¬ 
sons for considering the plan practicable . 

Reasons for tliimking that the general intro¬ 
duction of Che Roman letters In India is 
practicable. • 

1. Their superior cheapness which must 
give them the advantage of every othor in 
popular opinion when they become sufficiently 
known. 

Mr. DeRozario’s English, Bengali and 
Hindustani Dictionary is comprised in one 
moderately sized octavo volume and sell» 
for six rupees, but it has been correctly, 
asserted* that if instead of being printed 
entirely in the Roman character, it had been 
printed in the Roman, Bengali and Persian 
or Nagari characters (that is to say, in a 
separate eharactcr for each language contain¬ 
ed in it), it would have required more than 
three times the room and have cost nearly 
three times as much as it now does. In the 
same way, Mr. DeRozarios octavo edition 
of the Bagho Uahar in Roman character of 
a large size sells for rs. i ns. 8, while the cheap¬ 
est edition in the Persian character cannot 
be had for less than double that amount. 

This remarkable»difference of price is 
principally owing to th^superior compactness 
of the Roman type which makes it take up 
so much less room than any other, but not 
entirely. A font of Nagari type cast at 
Serampore, which I have had examined, 
consisted of no less that 7u0 letters, simple 
and compound j, and yet these only afford an 
cq uivalent for the 80 ordinary letters (inolud 5 
ingthe accented letters) of tho Indo-Roman 
alphabet, and make no provision for capitals, 
small capitals, italics, &c. Al'tcf all this 
quantity of type ffas been provided, the vowel 
points mnststill he placed on various letters, 
which, owing to their resting on a thin strip 
of metal to allow of their being put above or 
below tho consonants, renders them very liable 
to he broken, and sthus completely to embar¬ 
rass the reader. If eaoli consonant is cast 
with it’s proper variety of vowel points, 
which it has been already found necessary to 
do to a considerable extent, the size of the 
font is increased to upwards of one thousand 
separate types I The same remarks apply in, 
part to Bengali, although that type is some¬ 
what less subject to breakage. Of the 
Persian it is not necessary to speak, as that 
character is already well nigh abandoned, 
even by the enemies of the Roman system. 
The Kurmati font .lately cut in Calcutta re¬ 
quires above J00 letters; the Peguan more 

* See Christian Observer for September, 1836. 

t The great number of compound consonants in the 
Nag.iri character swells the types to this extent. 
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tJinn 1000. Thus we might go on. Beside* 
this, to procure a font in anew character, or 
a smaller type in a character which has been 
already used, we are not, as in the Roman, 
at the mere < xpence of casting. A punch 
and a malrhc must be made for each letter, 
at an expence of from 1 to 2 rupees each, 
without including the salary of the European 
superintendent; making a difference in the 
cost ntonq^of from 1,000 tr 2.000 rs. in a 
single font, besides the cost of European 
superintendence. From all this any one may 
see how great a difference there must be in 
the cost of type between oriental characters 
and Roman. ^ 

Add to this the greater space necessarily 
occupied by the native characters in the 
smallest size in which they have yet been cut, 
and then judge of the propriety of adopting 
for the purpose of national education a 
character so essentially defective, in contrast 
with one so eminently adapter^ for the 
purpose. The cost of paper and press work 
alone for a book in oriental letters, would 
on an average he more than double what it 
would be in Roman and binding in the same 
proportion. This evil is incurable. The 
number of double and triple letters, one 
underneath the other, with the arkaphola, 
&c. above them, renders it impossible that 
the space now occupied by the native cha¬ 
racters can ever be diminished so as to bear a 
comparison with the Roman. 

2. The Roman character is likely to be¬ 
come more popular than the Nagari and 
Bengali- because it ig so much easier both 
to read and write. 

In the first place, it takes much less time to 
learn. In Nagari, when two or more letters 
come together, they are done up together in a 
strange kind of compound containing fre¬ 
quently very slight traces of either of the 
tetters taken by themselves. Those curu- 
poundsainoiiiit to several hundreds. Without 
befog familiar with them, it is impossible to 
peruse any book or writing, jim! they aie each 
nearly as difficult to learn as a separate letter. 

But when the same language is expressed 
in the Roman letters, each consonant retains 
its original form, however it may be placed in 
conjunction witli others, aqd therefore when 
the learner has mastered the thirty simple 
letters, he may at onoe continence reading. 

_ circumstance, much more than any 

difference in the mode of tuition, aoonunts 
for the extraordinary difference fti the length 
of time taken up by English and native 
children in learning to read. To read fluently 
in the native character is a still more diffi¬ 
cult task than learning to read it at all. A 
native hoy who is taught to read in the 
Roman character, will inthe.course of two or 
three months be able to read, without stop¬ 
ping, anything that is put before him whether 
he understands itor not, hut a fluent reador 
in the Nagari or. Bengali character is al¬ 
most a thing unheard of. We do not pretend 
to he able to explain all the causes to which 


this difference is owing, but such is un¬ 
doubtedly the fact. It must he owing to one 
great cause, which is that the Roman charac¬ 
ter is a better one than the native, it is of 
eotirse easier for the eye to hocomc famili¬ 
arised with only thirty, than with several 
hundred separate signs, and something must 
also he attributed to the stops and other 
marks with which the eye is assisted in read¬ 
ing the Roman character. Tlieso causes lie 
on the surface. 

When from reading we proceed to writing, 
the superior convenience of the Roman cha¬ 
racter is more striking than ever. The Nagari 
and Bengali have, in fact, no running hand.* 
To say nothing of the frequent occurrence 
of double consonants, which cannot be written 
wilhoutmuch delay and attention toexaelness, 
the Nagari and Bengali alphabets consist of 
square looking characters wh icti are totally 
unsuited by their shape from hein g written in 
quick succession, and if this is attempted, 
they become unintelligible oven to the writer 
himself and still iiiom: to other people. It 
would be a much easier task to introduce the 
Roman running hand at once than to effect 
such a change in the Nagari and Bengali aa 
would admit of their being written quickly 
and intelligibly. In the one case, we should 
only have to teach the uso of a character 
which has been adapted by grad ual im¬ 
provements, made in the eour.se of many 
centuries by the most rclined nations in the 
world, to the purpose of quick and legible 
writing, and which is already extensively 
used iu India both by Europeans and natives ; 
while in the other, we should have first to 
change the character itself, and then to teach 
it to everybody after it has been so changed. 
It the Nagari were to he modified te the 
extent necessary for the formation of a running 
hand, it would in effect become a new 
character. The Roman, however, is far from 
being a new character, being already u«cd 
by great and increasing numbers of the most 
influential classes in every part of India, an ! 
the Roman (viz. the English ) running han<i, 
is likely to be much inme easily acquired, 
and to be much better suited for quick and 
legible writing, than any which we should 
be able to form by a sudden alteration of the 
Nagari. The proper transaction of the judi¬ 
cial and other public business, to say nothing 
oV private convenience, depends^ it will 
be remembered, upon the adoption ofa charac¬ 
ter which can be quickly and legibly written. 

3. Owing to the common use of one charac¬ 
ter, the student will be saved the trouble of 
learning a new character for each language. 

Thus, for instance, in order to make full use 
of Mr. DeRozario’s Dictionary, which is in 
three languages, the student has only to learn 
the Roman character j whereas, if each of those 

• Some time ago "one of the teachers of die Hindu 
College requested one of the beet Bengali copyists he 
knew to write as rapidly as Ire could n the native 
character while he wrote in tfre. Roman. In thus wri-« 
ting against tifce the advantage in favour of the Roman 
characters was 21 to one ! 
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languages were expressed in a separate cha¬ 
racter, which is what the opponents of oar 
views wish, he would have to acquire, first the 
Roman, then the Bengali and then the Nagari 
or Persian. In India, where so many lan¬ 
guages prevail, the plan of having only one 
character must he allowed to he a great 
advantage. It islike having one master key 
to unlock aeiuraber of doors. 

The student will now be able to turn at 
once from one language to another, without 
having first to perfect himself in a number 
of strange characters, and books which are 
printed in more than one language, (which 
must frequently he the ease in India for a 
long time to come) will yet be expressed in 
one common character. Though it does not 
take long to tlecypher a new set of characters, 
it requires long practice to he able to read 
fluently in them. 411 who have tried the 
experiment (let others say what they will) 
know and admit this. According to the new 
plan, as soon as a person has learned to read 
fluently in one Indian langnage, he will be 
able to read fluently in all, and he will also 
see at once how far each new language corres¬ 
ponds with those with which he is already 
acquainted. 

*' If a book in Latin, EnjlUli, French, Spanish 
•mi Italian were present ml even to an unlearned EnglUh* 
nvui, in the Homan character, lie would readily perceive 
that numberless words, and roots of words, were the 
mine in all ; and would conclude that the study of 
one, two, or more of these might be a comparatively 
easy task, in consequence of this palpable radical 
ttinihintti. But were the hook presented in Homan, 
modem (in'hie, old Gaulish. Visigothic, and Lombar¬ 
ds cliaiactcis, he could scarcely be persuaded that 
under forms so wholly different there could lurk any 
siuiilatity at all, and the study would be regarded a 
foi bidding and difficult, if not, a hopeless one. So 
actually stands the case in India; the number of 
dm I els k immense : and each dialect has letters of a 
different figure. Let then a specimen of each be pre¬ 
sented to an unlearned Hindoo: what must be his con- 
elusion ? —What rail it he except that his country 
abounds with totally different Inngiiai’es 1 And if w, 
the attempt to hold any communication with natives not 
of his own province, is likely to he abandoned as hope¬ 
less. Nmv were the whole presented in the same charac¬ 
ter, it would be seen and felt that the natives are not 
divided into so many sections of foreigners to each 
other—that they have all fundamen allv the tame lan¬ 
guage—-and that without much difficulty a community 
ot interest and a beneficial reciprocation of thought aright 
be effeWed to an extent at present unknown, and from 
the repulsive aspect of so many written characters, 
deemed utterly impiacticable." 

4. There is no aceuniltialed literature in 
India which would be displaced by the 
general adoption of the Roman character. 

If a new mode of spelling were to be 
adopted in Europe, it would affect milions 
of volumes printed according to the existing 
mode: but there is no such difficulty in India. 
The vernacular literature is quite in its 
infancy. It cannot boast of a single original 
work of any eminence, and the aggregate 
number of books*eoroposing^t is so small, 
that they could early and easily be replaced 


by the existing presses. The present state 
of native literature, therefore, opposes no 
barrier to the execution of the plan. There 
is no sacrifice to be made. We must at any 
rato construct a natve literature almost from 
the beginning. What is now .proposed is, 
to do this in a cheap and efl'ectual manner. 

5. The young are for the most part the 
class of persous who are to be taught the Ho¬ 
man character,land it is manif^ that they 
can have no prejudice against it except that 
prejudice be ainstilled into them by their 
parents. But the latter have no prejudice to 
instil. They invite %s to teach their chil¬ 
dren our language, and it would therefore he 
remarkable if they were to object to their 
heing taught our character. Repeated de¬ 
clarations have been made, that the spectacle 
of their children rending their native lan¬ 
guage fluently in the English character has 
excited the surprise and pleasure of parents. 
The prejudices and alarms of which we have 
heard so much, arc confined, as far as can be 
'judged from any thing that has appeared, 
to the breasts of the alarmists themselves. 

The single fact that a child of three years 
old has no predilection in favor of the 
Nagari or Persian letters is worth a thousand 
reasons. His interst and wishes (if he is 
capable of entertaining any on such a 
subject) can only incline him to learn tho 
easiest character, whichever that may he. 
Now in teaching the youth, we are really 
teaching the whole people. The children of 
to-day will be %o men of 20 years licnoe. 
If we can only instruct the young, (and among 
them all the Roman system when introduced, 
has been remarkably popular,) it is of little 
consequence as far *as the progress of tin* 
plan is concerned, what the old learn nr re¬ 
frain from learning. Happily for India, the 
education of the most influential portion of 
her youth is at this moment in the hands 
of the English either in their public or privllle 
capacity, and the education of the whole 
nation (a glorious charge) is rapidly cfllMng 
under their superintendence. The formation 
of the native literature is also under their 
control. We may, therefore, teach what we 
like in our schools, and supply what hook; 
we like to the youth who have left them. The 
systems taugh^ in the national schools will, 
there can be no doubt, in time become the 
prevailing systems of the country. One 
school at each Zilla station would be sufficient 
to secure this result. When we consider that 
these schools are situated in the great towns, 
the seats of wealth and intelligence, that 
they will fornish most of the masters for "the 
subordinate schools, and that the persons edu¬ 
cated althem, are the childen of the middle^tnd 
upper classes who will hereafter exercise the 
greatest influence in society, it is clear that it 
cannot be otherw ise. The Kusbaand village 
schools, when they are established, will adopt 
the practice of the Zilla schools ; the books 
printed in the Roman character will be gen¬ 
erally read, and thus the system will soon 
pervade every part of the country. If it be 
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admitted that the establishment of one cha¬ 
racter in every part of British India would he 
a national benefit, and that that charaete> 
ought to lie the cheapest and best, and Hint 
which will most closely connect the I a 11 it u 11 ge l > 
of the East yilli European literature, there 
can he no doubt of onr having it in out 
power to effect it. The Government setn : - 
naries alone, to say nothing of those support 
ed by Missionary bodies and private indi¬ 
viduals, willSe'sufficient fertile purpose. 

6. Large tracts of country are entirely 
destitute of the use of letters of any kind, 
and in others they are nsdQ so sparingly as to 
render the introduction of the R^pian letteis. 
a matter of the utmost case. The great tract 
betwen the Bramaputra and the Ningthi on 
the Eastern frontier of Bengal, and the 
great central space bounded hv Bengal on 
the East, Hyderabad on the West, Cuttack 
and the Northern Sirkars on the South, and 
Nagponrand theSaugorterritory on the North, 
are instances in point. The obstacles which 
are supposed to be so formidable in other 
parts of India, have no existence here. As 
00 letters are used at present, neither old nor 
young can be prejudiced against nny par¬ 
ticular alphabetical system, however they 
may be against letters in general. There 
arc also no books in any other character which 
would be rendered useless by the introduction 
of the Roman. As regards districts so situ¬ 
ated, the question is one of nbstract expedien¬ 
cy. Every character will be equally accept¬ 
able to lire people. The only point to hr 
determined is, which is the best. The supe¬ 
rior cheapness of the Roman character, its 
superior distinctness, the case with which it 
may be written quickly and distinctly and the 
bunnection which it establishes between 
every language expressed in it, and the 
literatures of the West, naturally lead to a 
decided preference being givpn to that cha¬ 
racter. The great Eastern tract between the 
IJiahmapiitra and Ningthi has been already 
in (undated yitli it at two points. A diction¬ 
ary will shortly lie published ir the English 
Bengali and Manipuri languages, all express¬ 
ed in the Roman character, and a press has- 
been established at dadiya, in Upper Assam, 
til which the preparation of a series of works 
in the Roman character in the languages of 
that quarter, has been commenced. A good 
press would print in one week ten times the 
number of books which are now to be found 
withiij lOO.iniles of Sadiya or Mnnipur. What¬ 
ever scanty literature there may he at pre¬ 
sent will soon he superseded by the produc¬ 
tions of the English presses or will he adopted 
into them, and the numerous hill languages 
in that quarter, in which there are at present 
no'book* of any kind, will be expressed in 
one-common, cheap and excellent charaefei, 
instead of being parcelled out among the 
Bengali, the Shan, the But-mefe or any others 
which may have their advocates as well as the 
Nagari and Persian. Except in the Cherokee 
, language, for which a native Indian invented 
a'Wew character, all versions of the sacred 


soriptures and other hooks published in 
America for the Aborigines, (and they are by 
no means few,) have been expressed in the 
Roman character; nor have any diacrilioal 
inaiks been used, though sounds more crabbed 
cannot probably be found in any language 
on enrth. The same has been done in the 
Sandwich Islands, and we believe in all the 
Islands in the Pacilic Ocean and (South Sea, 
the languages of which have been reduced 
to writing by the Missionaries. It was parti¬ 
cularly satisfactory to the originators of Uie 
plan in India to find on a comparison of their 
system of orthography with that which had 
been adopted in the Sandwich Islands, that 
the two exactly corresponded. Both parties, 
though acting on opposite sides of the Globe, 
without any communication with each other, 
arrived at the conclusion, that in order to 
establish a perfect system, it was necessary 
to pass over the erroneous application of 
the Roman letters which had been made to 
the English language, and to return to their 
original powers in the Latin and Italian. 

7. Our opponents are accustomed to 
argue as if we had undertaken mi untried 
experiment. In fact, however, the experi¬ 
ment has not only been t:ied, but has suc¬ 
ceeded, and that not in any foreign country 
the circumstances of which might he very 
different from those of India, hut in India 
itself. In the upper provinces 1 lie vernacular 
language is generally wiitten by educated 
natives in the Persian character, which is not 
the original native character, hut a foreign 
innovation. Persian was the language of 
education, and educated people therefore 
naturally used the Persian character when 
they wrote the vernacular language. Pic- 
ciscly the same cause which led to the intro¬ 
duction of the Persian character is now 
operating, not only in the same, but in a 
much greater degree to introduce the Roman. 
The Maliomedans had no system of popular 
education. Those who could afford to do 
so, educated their children ; lint piinting was 
unknown, hooks were very expensive, and no 
facilities were afforded for obtaining instruc¬ 
tion cither by the Government or by the 
voluntary associations of private individuals. 
But as we have now all these advantages, 
there is every reason to suppose that^ in the 
course of a few years, AO children will learn 
Enfflish for one who used to learn Persian, 
and the tendency towards the introduction of 
the English character will he in the same pro¬ 
portion. It is impossible that the Persian cha¬ 
racter can stand when it has once been dis¬ 
connected with the Persian language. It is 
radically bad both as a written and printed 
character, and the only circumstance which 
has given it currency, is that the Persian 
language is written in it, and that Persian 
was the language of education. When the 
educated classes, therefore, have ceased 
to use the Persian character, what character 
will they adopt? As before stated, the 
English language will nottmly take the place 
of Persian as the language of education, bat 
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will occupy a much larger apace than Persian 
ever did. it follows therefore, that the English 
character, which is every way worthy of adop¬ 
tion on account of its intrinsic excellence, will 
occupy the vacant place, and be extensively 
used by the upper and middle classes, and 
ultimately, it may with safety be asserted, 
by the body of the people. 

Nor is this the only example of the success¬ 
ful introduction of a foreign character in the 
Past. Amongst the numerous nativesuf Java, 
Aii'iboyna and the surrounding Islands who 
embraced Christianity under the Dutch Mis¬ 
sionaries, amounting to many tlioosnnds, the 
Roman character has been successfully intro¬ 
duced, and is to the present day universally 
read. The number who use it is so consider¬ 
able that a few years ago a large edition of 
the Sciiptmes (ft,MOO copies of the whole 
Bible, and 3,000 additional copies of the 
New Testament) was executed for them at 
the expense of the Culcotta Bible Society.* 
The general use of this character in these 
regions, so far as the influence of education 
is felt, must produce on the mind of every 
impartial observer the well grounded con¬ 
viction, that in our position as (lie national 
instructors of India the friends of education 
Invc but-to unite in the effort to introduce 
the Roman character, and they cannot fail 
of success. 

8. Lastly, we may fairly deduce the cotilin¬ 
ed pi ogress of the system from the progress 
which it lias already made Three years ago 
it was only an idea—a mere thought, undigest¬ 
ed unprnuiulgatcd, unreduced to practice 
This germ lias now grown into a systont 
which is actively supported by numerous 
persons in diflernt parts of India. The first diffi¬ 
culties have been overcome. The public is dai¬ 
ly becoming more and more familiarised to the 
new letters. Several thousand books expressed 
in them have been already put into circulation, 
and several thousand more are now in the 
Press. AH the books which were first piinted 
were formed into a fund the proceeds ol 
which are employed in printing other simi¬ 
lar books; and, which is the most satisfactory 
symptom of ail, private speculators anti bene¬ 
volent societies quite independent- of the 
original projectors, have taken up the system 
and arc actively engaged iu the preparation 
of new book*. The Governmeut Education 
Committee has hitherto very properly remain¬ 
ed nedtral. It is always safest for Govern¬ 
ments rather to follow public opinion in such 
matters, than to attempt to lead it themselves. 
No obstacle, however, is opposed by the 
Education committee to the progress of the 
plan, and if the Local committees wish for 
books in the Roman character, they are loft at 
perfect liberty tosupply themselves with them. 

The introduction of one character instead 
of the many now used in the British territories 
In India, is acknowledged to be most desirable. 

• At Amlrayna alone are 90,000 persons, who univer 
sally use the Malay Soriptures in the Roman character 
See letters o f Dr. Carey aa per accoqpts of the Baptis. 
Missionary Society Vol. V. 7. 


This being granted, however J the question 
arises, which shall be adopted ? Of the native 
characters in this Presidency (to say nothing 
of Madras or Bombay) we must adopt the 
Bengali, the Deb, or some one form of the 
Kaitlii N&gari,or the Porsian, or ^.rabic, or the 
Uiiya. As a universal character for India, no 
one lias yet proposed to us to adopt the Ben¬ 
gali or Uriya; and some few who recommended 
the Aiahic or Persian have now given that up. 
The only question regards thereJdre the com¬ 
parative advantages of the Roman and the 
Nagari. Now'regnrding the Nagari character 
it is a fact, that some rears ago wlidn Govern¬ 
ment proposed to print an edition of the Re¬ 
gulations in Hie Hindui language, they sent 
to the principal officers of Government 
throughout the upper provinces, specimens 
of Deb Nagari and of Kuitlii Nagari printing 
in the most approved types, and requested 
them to ascertain which of these characters 
was generally understood by the people under 
their authority. The general reply to the cir¬ 
cular was to the following effect, that while 
many individuals, for the most part Brahmins, 
were found in cncli district and large town, 
who could read with comparative ease the 
Dehnagari cliaiacter, it was read by the people 
generally iu no district whatever; that the 
character of business was the Kaitlii, bnt that 
this was so different iu different districts (as 
cadi one will (ind for himself who will compare 
the chits and bundles lie may procure from 
different pails of the country) that they could 
recommend no form of the character whatever 
which would he generally understood. Under 
what obligations then arc we to introduce a 
character possessing none of the advantages of 
association with the rnlers of the country, or 
with the great majority of the population, when, 
we have the opportunity of teaching in our 
schools what character we please. 

The truth is that the Roman character is 
not only the best of those which are at present 
used iu India, but may be brought into gene¬ 
ral use with iimr.li greater east^than imgkof 
them. We liaje seen that even in those Bri¬ 
tish provinces in which Deb Nagari is most 
prevalent, it is confined to a small minority of 
the educated class. The great majority of 
those who can read and write, use the KaithecJ 
Persian or other characters. In any ease, 
therefore, hefeffe one character can become 
general, the majority must learn some charac¬ 
ter of the minority; and of all the (Tifferent 
characters which are now used, the Engjish is 
the easiest to learn, and is the one to which 
the influential classes (who formerly learned 
Persian, hut now learn English) will seon 
become most attached. A Persian Amta.and 
still more an English school hov, would cer¬ 
tainly prefer the English to the rugged intfac- 
table Nagari character. In Bengal. and the 
whole of India sooth of the Nerhudda, the 
ease is still n»« decidedly against the Nagari. 
Hore it .is not used by any clank of persona. 
Both the vernacular, and the learned lan¬ 
guages are written in a provincial character, 
which in most cases bears no resemblance to 
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the Nagari. An attempt, which was supported 
by all the wealth and learning of the College 
of Fort William, was once made to introduce 
the Nagari letters into Bengal, hut as tlie plan 
was not recommended by any practical benefit 
(the Nagari fetters being rather less, than more 
convenient for printing and writing than the 
Bengali), it ended in failure. 

But how stands the question regarding the 
Roman character ? English ( is rapidly becom¬ 
ing the laiigttageof education from one end of 
India to the other. This character, therefore, 
is every were known. It is the character used 
in keeping a great proportion of the public 
recoids and accounts. It is used in all the 
higlier'order of schools. ItisuSed by all per¬ 
sons who have received a liberal education. 
There is little occasion, therefore, for teaching 
or propagating this character. It is already j 
taught and propagated and is every day coni- | 
iug into more general use. Every native who! 
receives a toleiuble education learns it by 
learning English, and it would be a saving of 
time and labour to hint to use it also in writing 
and reading bis native language, instead of 
learning oilier, and more difficult, and less 
convenient characters for that purpose. All 
that is required to be done is to prepare books 
in the native languages and Roman character, 
and to introduce them into our schools. Pro- 1 
vided this is done, the convenience of the 
educated classes, who everywhere determine 
the iiatuie of the literature of a country, and 
the real superiority of the Roman letters over 
eveiy utliei at present in use in India must ul¬ 
timately settle the question in their favour, j 


expressed in a common character and enrich¬ 
ed from a common source, they will every year 
become more and more like each other. The 
mass must certainly become leavened and 
amalgamated more speedily after all its differ¬ 
ent parts shall have been united by the bond 
of a common character both among them¬ 
selves aud with the source whence they are to 
be enriched ; to which must be qdded the ad¬ 
vantage of having a cheap, an easily learned, 
an easily written, and a distinct and easily 
read alphabet, to serve ns the medium of the 
national literature, instead of oiliers which 
are very deficient in most or all of these res¬ 
pects. 

lam aware that there is much repetition 
and desultory writing in this paper, for 
which I hope I may he excused, hut I 
think that those who have had patience to 
follow me, must aliow that it would ho a 
gieat national benefit if one character could 
he brought into general use in India; 
.that the Roman diameter not only offers 
| greater advantages, but might he more easily 
| diffused than any other ; aud that if the Eu¬ 
ropean community would only assist to the ex¬ 
tent to which thei find that they carry the na¬ 
tive feeling with them, iis general introduction 
is perfectly feasible. The Friend of India cal¬ 
culates (not incorrectly, I think J that there 
are about one million of persons in Bengal 
who are able to tend, and as the population of 
the Upper Provinces is supposed to he about 
equal to that of Bengal, tli re,would, at this 
rate, he about two millions of peisons in the 
British dominions on this side of India who 


The only hope, it appears to me, of the are able to read. These, it will be reiiicmber- 
people of India ever becoming an united peo- ed, are all grown up people, aud the place of 
pie, is by their being inoculated at all points, those who die off, is supplied by the newly 
by English literature—by their ail being, educated youth. But the education of the 
recast upon the English model; and if this^youth is already in a great measure in our 
be admitted, it must also be allowed that the *own hands, and is daily becoming more and 
general adoption of the English character, more so. If the children he taught for a few 
would be a very essential aid. This character j years the Roman character, those who are left 
admits of the introduction of European terms, will make a lean minority. Even now there 
ami'cousepuently of Europeun ideas, much are about six thousand youths educated at 
more easily aud correctly*lhan any other, the Government seminaries alone. When a 
As there would be only one character for the .school is established at each Zillah Station 
whole of India, those terms would be every-1 there will be sixty thousand, and wlu-n pro- 
wltore uniformly spelt. The new literaturejceeding a step further, we establish Kusba 
of India would commence, as far as possible,!and village schools, there is no saying how 
upon a common basis. All its’ different tribes many we shall have under inslrustion ; aud 
would have the same learrted language, the even to these must be added, these who will 
same written and printed character, the same be»educated at the Missionary and private 
scientific terms. The tendencies of this state establishments, and those who will* he in- 
«>f things would all be in favour of uniformity, structed in their own families or at native 
The vernacular languages very r%pclt resent- schools, by masters and books supplied by us. 
ble each other at present, and when they are In one way or another, nearly all the readers of 


_ the forthcoming generation, will he taught by 
• In the account which the Burmese Embassadors European benevolence, ana it is therefore pre- 
wrote of their mission English names were disfigured in pos t e rous to say that we cannot, if we like to do 
such a way as to lender it difficult to trace them ; in ex- . ’ . Qn j - 

ulauation of whicli 1,’olonel Burney observes, that "it is B enera llyjintroduce any ehara ter, and sill ■ 

impossible to write many of our names in the Burmese more one which has so much to recommend it 
<djg|fe'ter, particularly those having double consonants ” from itscheapness and intrinsic excellenoo.and 
Jfipnatonce be allowed that if th# Burmese language front the opportunity which it affords of close- 
expressed m the English letters, which admit of jy connecting all the native literatures both 

OMteuble consonants, this difficulty would he in a gieat _, „r 

lEmire removed, and the same would be the case in a amon S themselves, and with the literature of 
HHf or Imin regard to 6very other Da&ieru EuropCe Nobody can bi til© worse for tnc 
■SfMgu. change. Tktftoumber of persons who will us« 
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the old characters will annually diminish, and 
as every good book will be printed both in 
the old and new characters as long as there is 
a demand Tor it in both, even they will not be 
subjected to any inconvenience. Were it 
otherwise, it would not be right to condemn 
posterity to the perpetual use of an inennveni 
en: and expensive character for the sake of a 
portion of tjjc present existing generation 
which is annually diminishing in number, and 
will soon entirely pass away. B it in fact, the 
general introduction of the Roman character 
will deprive nobody of any thing. It will be a 
free gift without any corresponding sacrifice. 

The advocates of the Roman character ask 
but little. They prefer no exclusive claims. 
“ Fair play and no favour" is their full de¬ 
mand. Let the native character of each pro¬ 
vince be taught to all the youth in our schools, 
that they mav be qualified to read a <d under- 
sand any thing either written or printed 
which may fall in their way ; but let them he 
also taught the Roman character, as applied 
to the Indian languages, and furnished with 
books in that character, (they will always be 
twice as eheip as in any other) as rapidly as 
they aie needed and prepared. To this the 
advocates of the natiie characters ought not 
to ofiei any objection, since while it gives the 
pupil a knowledge of a character which must 
lie acknowledged desirable for him to acquire, 
it also affords him the opportunity of deriving 
every advantage as to bodily suppott or men¬ 
tal improvement wliit'h a knowledge of the 
old characters can afford him. A pro¬ 
cess of this kind would shock no feelings, 
would effect no injury, would entail no ex¬ 
pense, and yet would gradually melt down 
all the native chaiactcrs into the Roman, the 
“ consummation devoutly to be wished ” 

Are we ever to have, even in the countries 
under Biitish influene and Government, so 
many diameters? Are wc never to make this 
approximation to union of language and feel¬ 
ing which a common diameter affords? Must 
literature and literary men to the remotest 
ages he subject to all the confusion, difficulty, 
and expense that now embarrass us ? All will 
reply.no. In time we must do as in Europe; 
but many say, we must wait a fitting season? 
What season so fitting as the present; when an 
eutiie literature is to be formed, and almost 
an entire population taught to read ? When 
nothing is to he lost, and whcti scarcely aqy 
are to b^incommoded. 

This being granted,which character shall be 
adopted f The whole tenor of this paper goes 
to answer that question. Indeed it will seem a 
marvel fifty years hence that ever it could have 
been made a question. Let us then adopt that 
character which will multiply oriental scho¬ 
lars, smooth the path of learning, save an ex- 
pens* of millions, and hasten by ages the 
spread of science, morals, and religion. 
- Hurkaru, November 1, 1836. 

ROMANUS. 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru Sf Chronicle. 

Sin,—The accompanving pnpdf is extracted 
from the December number of the calcitia. 


emit tian observer, this moment received. It 
is, I am given to understand, the production 
of an intelligent public officer in the Mofussil, 
who has been till now a silent, {hough yon will 
soon perceive, notan unobservant, spectator of 
the important controversy which has been late- 
!y going on.in the various periodicals, with re¬ 
gard to the progress of the English language 
and the Roman character in India. Exhibit¬ 
ing, as it does, much cool reflection and dili¬ 
gent research? and written, as it i^f*in a clear 
and agreeable stjle, 1 feel persuaded that your 
readers will peruse it with interest and plea¬ 
sure. While soliciting its early insertion in 
your columns, I would commend its statements 
to the enliglitcfied judgments of our readers 
and yourself, with the hope that they may aid 
in making you fully satisfied of the prneli- 
cahility (as I believe you all are of the immense 
advantages) of the speedy introduction of the 
Roman character throughout this vast coun¬ 
try.— Hurkaru, Dee. 7. 

1 am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 


THIS nOMAN CHARACTER AND THE ENGLISH LAN¬ 
GUAGE IN INDIA. 

To the Editor of the Calcutta Christian Observer, 
Slit,— A writer in your journal, under the 
signature of L, W., avows himself “ somewhat 
surprised and concerned to observe, that there 
is still one man among your correspondents 
so far blinded as to uphold the Roman cha¬ 
racter as the best mfans by which the people 
of India are to he educated." At the risk of 
being numbered amonjfthe blind, I Wilt ven¬ 
ture to offer a few remarks on L. W.’s views 
and arguments ; and without pretending to 
put myself forward as the advocate of the 
Education Committee, so able to defend them¬ 
selves, 1 take op my pen, I confess, with a 
very friendly feeling towards the Romanixers 
and their system. * 

L. W. has blended together two questions 
perfectly independent of one another ; TIP. 
the Romanizing system, and the introduction 
of the English language as a means of educa¬ 
tion in India. Besides this mistake, L. W. has, 

I believe, made another in supposing that any 
one advocates the exclusive teaching of the Ro¬ 
man Alphabet, or the exclusive adoption of the 
English language for communicating to the 
people of India the elements of knowledge. 

Should there be no such thing in the world 
as the English language, it would be no less 
desirable o* that account to have, if possible, 
one alphabet brought into common use (as 
there is now in a great measure one language) 
from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya, and from 
the Barrumpiitra to the Indus. And it may, 
perhaps, be contended that even then it would 
be advantageous to give to the Roman alpha¬ 
bet a preference over any of those used in this 
country, in case sufficient means should exist 
to promote the success of such a choice. That 
it is indeed a great desideratum to have one 
character brought into general use all over 
India, is, 1 believe, allowed by every one. 
This country present^ the very great anomaly 


z z 
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of people speaking the same language, able tol 
write it, and still incapable uf reading each 
other’* letter*. The Nagri letter*, beside* that 
they are far froip being so extensively used as 
the Hindustani language, notwithstanding a 
certain family likeness, are so very different 
in different districts as to be frequently al¬ 
most illegible at a few miles from the place 
where they are in common use. This circum¬ 
stance is a powerful obstacle to the education 
of the peo[m>.' A book printed for one district 
can scarcely he read out of it. Of course this 
increases tenfold the expencel of education, 
and itshould not to he pondered at, if, in such 
a state of things, zealous and enlightened 
friend* of popular education should have 
thought that a small proportion of the li¬ 
mited pecuniary means put at their disposal 
by Government? should he devoted to the teach¬ 
ing of the Roman alphabet. But it is very 
far from their intention to exclude by this 
means the native alphabets, which will conti¬ 
nue to suppoit themselves as they have done 
hitherto. The adoption of the Roman alphabet 
would without doubt ultimately teml to the 
abandonment «fthe Nagri, &c. but this will 
only take place in the course of time when 
they have become useless, and no one wishes 
to hasten by violent means the moment of 
their natuial demise. 

L. W. regards “ the adoption of the English 
language as a means for educating the pco 
pie of India, as equally irrational arid imprac¬ 
ticable a scheme'’as the Romanizing system. 
It would he indeed an irrational and imprac¬ 
ticable scheme if English was intended as n 
direct arid exclusive inpans for popular edu¬ 
cation: but the English language is merely 
proposed as a sort of substitute for Persian, 
Sanscrit and Arabic ; as a learrud language, 
better calculated than any of the tliiee men 
’•"tioned. to open to some of the most talented 
among the followers of Bialima and Mahomet. 
Jhe high-road to knowledge; and will through 
thtni, by means of translations into the verna- 
rjjjJflr languages, bring the treasures uf modern 
science within the reach of their countrymen. 
The vernacular languages of the country (by 
which I mean the languages in common uteamong 
the people) arc almost totally unfitted in theii 
present state to convey any sort of scientific in¬ 
formation. They requite assistance for that 
pat pose from some foreign language, and none 
could better afford it than that of the rulers. 

To*return to the Romanizers : their case 
seems to he simply this : They contend. 

fit. That it is desirable to adopt a written 
character which may be brought into general 
use all over India. 

indig. That the Roman character offers on 
the whole the greatest advantages, and oughnt 
tto be prefencd. 

3rd/y. That it is practicable to bring the 
Roman character into general use all over the 
country. t 

fc the first proposition every one seems 
r <H- to agree, should the desideratum be uot 
jgHpninnble. 

/To support the second, which lias met with 
•ome opponents, it is maintained, that, 1st, a 


man may be taught to read and write the Ro¬ 
man character in less than half the timeueees-^ 
sary to teach him to read a Persian letter* : 
2ndly. The Roman character admits of being 
wiitten much more quickly than the Nagri or 
Bengali: 3rdly. The Roman alphabet, with 
a few easy modifications, may he made more 
philosophical than, and in every respect much 
superior to, any of the native alphabets, over 
which it lias already the immense advantage 
of punctuation. 4thly, Books may he minted 
in Roman letters at much less cost than in Per¬ 
sian, >agri, or Bengali characters, and this 
advantage is likely te he permanent, ftthly and 
lastly, The adoption of the Roman alphabet 
would facilitate to the natives the study of the 
English and other European languages. 

But all the conservative zeal of the anti-ro- 
manizers has been chiefly exhibited in their 
outcry against the practicability of the relorin- 
ing scheme. 

Here I believe a confusion of things essen¬ 
tially distinct, a complete misconception of 
the subject, has greatly contributed to perplex 
a question otherwise plain enough. People 
have been objecting to the introduction of a 
foreign climacter in India, as if it was liable 
to meet with the same difficulties, or rather im¬ 
possibilities, which the attempt to introduce a 
foreign language would have to encounter. 

The introduction to common use of a foreign 
language in any nntion h is never succeeded, 
file experiment has been repeatedly tried, 
hut the only result was, after excessive trou¬ 
ble and inconvenience to the people, and the 
lapse of many centuries, a mixture of the ver¬ 
nacular and the foreign language, a suit of 
compromise between them, which slowly made 
its way fioni the upper to the lower 
classes, with more and more of its verna¬ 
cular pliysiognoniv us it went lower down the 
social scale. The Hindustani English and pei- 
haps almost every language among the most 
polished on the suiface of the eaith, aie 
proofs of this. 

The insupetalilc obstacle to the introduc¬ 
tion of a foreign language in a nntion is, that 
to learn it, it is necessary to SiliDY it, while 
most people have neither time, nor disposi¬ 
tion, nor means for such a study, or to study 
at all. The iiathe language they learned 
without any thing like labor or application : 
in fact, lliev are no more aware of having ever 
been under the necessity of its being taught to 
them, than thev uic of having leamqfl to tee 
u»d walk. To tiy to get such men to lenin a 
foreign language is quite a hopeless task ; it 
would be imposing an iotolciabie burden 
ipon men who do not at present nor can in 
any possible case hear any thing of the kind. 

It is quite different with reading and writ¬ 
ing. It requitei in every circumstance study 
and labor to learn both. If you make it ad¬ 
vantageous to a man who can neither read 
nor write, to learn reading and writing, and if 
you Supply him with means to do so, it can- 

“» s e ,ual iSiit.vf" l'uisian sotiolurs have told me, mat 
it required in ij-iier.il at lea-t 'ot,r years to a hoy, auer ha 
knew the lamtifttge, to suable him to read siueutly a 
Persian letter. 
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aot hnt he a matter of perfect indifference to 
bint which alphabet he will be taught, except 
#» far at one may be easier to learn, or more 
likely to suit his purpose. If there are two 
alphabets in common use to write his native 
language, he will probably learn both if be 
can, beginning with that the facility or 
superiority of which (or utility to him) is 
most appareiA.* 

Unlike the introduction of a foreign lan¬ 
guage, the introduction of a new alphabet has 
beei* many a time attempted with success, 
and I might quote ns instances almost all the 
alphabets now in use. Instead of being an 
impracticable scheme, it seems to be one of 
no vety difficult execution, and which cannot, 

I confidently believe, fail to be successful in 
this country, if encouraged by Government. 

Should Government come to the determina¬ 
tion of substituting romuuized Hindus k i for 
Peisian, as the language of the Courts, it 
might, I submit, be easily and legitimately 
• lone in something like the following in an nei, 
which w ould hasten by a good many years the 
ptsiivilili/ of a change, which would without 
doubt be ultimately an immense benefit con- 
trfred on the people of India. 

It might be enacted that after a certain 
number of ycais, say ten years, no Govern¬ 
ment oilicer, now expected to lead and write 
Peisian, should be appointed, no vakeel 
should be admitted to practise in the courts, 
unless in addition to the Persian alphabet 
they weie also familiar with the use of the 
Homan letters. To this should bo added that 
lil tee u (or twenty) years alter the new regula¬ 
tion should have come into operation, every 
pint nl the public business should ne earned 
on in romanized Hindi! uni, and cveiy public 
functional}', not able to do this, might be pci- 
niitied to ictiie on a pension. 

Some means might be taken in the mean 
linn- to laeililale and promote the .study Oi 
the Roman alphabet), and to keep in practice 
of it the Government officers appointed undei 
the provisions of the supposed new icgula- 
lion. Shoo M any such thing be done, as I 
have here ventured to suggest, I have little 
doubt that, after lliiity or (oily years, few 
men in the country, able to write their own 
language at all, would be found ignoiant of 
ilie roman alphabet—especially among the 
immense number of those whose ordinal} 
language is Hindus hi. • 

It may certainly be objected, that there are 
in India several millions of people who do 
not kuow a word of Hindustani. This is un¬ 
fortunately the case, but this is not sufficient 
perhaps to take from the Hindustani the right 
of being considered as be language of India, 

* It would scarcely take moie time to a boy to learn 
together both the Roman and his native alphabet than 
lo learn only the latter. The chief difficulty is to get, 
all over the country, masters able tu tgach both alpha, 
bets ; but this, with proper encouragement, might be 
done. 1 believe, in the course of comparatively a few 
yeais. 

t 1 believe one or two hundred rupees a month allow¬ 
ed by Government in eafti district would go a great way 
towards the encouragement of the romAiling system, if 
that money was judiciously employed in the puichase of 
books, and prem.ums to the masters. 


—a right which no doubt belongs to it rather 
than to any other language known In tho 
country. Not a very small paitof the’Britisb 
and French people are at tlfe present day 
(and a much greater proportion were a cen¬ 
tury or two ago) unacquainted witfi any other 
language but their provincial dialects, or a 
corrupt jargon scarcely intelligible out of 
their provinces. 

Whatever njiy line stay think of Jfce present 
controversy, let him not tnix together and 
confuse several •questions which should be 
kept cntitcly distinct. 

1st. The introduction of the Roman alpha¬ 
bet into comrnop use ail over India. • 

2nd. The adoption of the Hind&st&nl lan¬ 
guage to carry on public business over the 
whole eiiuntry* 

3rd. The substitution of the English lan¬ 
guage for the Sanskrit, Persian, and Arabic, as 
a means of opening to the natives of India the 
best available mail to knowledge (iu the pre¬ 
sent circumstances,) and so getting with the 
shortest possible delay a sufficient number of 
competent translators who will communicate 
to their countrymen, through every dialect in 
the country, the information they will have 
acquired by means of the English language. 

4th. A measure said to have been, perhaps 
lo be still, in the contemplation of Govern¬ 
ment ; viz. the introduction of the English lan¬ 
guage into the Courts instead of Persian. 

I do not hesitate to avow tnyself a decided 
advocate of the three first propositions, tffken 
either separately or altogether, but as deci¬ 
dedly opposed to the fourth, which has in it 
no advantage wbateverto make up for the im¬ 
mense trouble and inconvenience it would oc¬ 
casion to the people in general, for the oppres¬ 
sion it might lead to, and for the mere act of 
downright tyranny which would attempt to 
impose on a nation of 100 millions of men the 
language of a few thousand conquerors)-. 

A few remarks, en passant, on some of L>. 
W’s objections and I have done. 

•* How are vve ever to expect,” s%ys L. Wr- 
“ that the Biahfiians, the Astronomers and 
Astrologers, Kajhs, Dcuftns, Sauk Jus, Patels, 
Patw&ris, Zcniindirs, will abandon what they 
have been used to from childhood and found 
sufficient for every purpose, or what they te- ’ 
vere and believe to have come from heaven, lor 
characters that cXunot express with the same 
precision the required sounds, and are yiere- 

* The chance lately made from Persian to v rtianized 
Hindustani in the Upper Provinces is a., impo.laul»step 
towards imprAement iu this respect cuch a change 
might be made with little inconvenience amt difficult* 
over the creates! part of the country in one day. 1 hi* 
would in the opinion of many, preclude the expediency 
of any further change: but it should be remarked, that 
the preference given to Persian over Roman letters, ter 
the ultimate change, would be advantageous only to that 
paitof the present general ion who will have to learn 
Persian under any circumstances Ishi-uld the great be¬ 
nefits to be derived fAm a thorough reloim, or complete 
change of system, be given up for such a temporary and 
partial advantage t 

♦ Such a change would be a curse upon the country. 
It would discom age tbe study of its vernacular languages, 
ami delay the complete civilization of India for I tt# not 
know how mauy centuries, 

E 2 
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fore, in tlieirestimntion, inferior to their own*." 

This hi a complete misrepresentation of the 
question: None think that the r&j&s, astro¬ 
logers, 8cc. will abandon their own characters, 
and adopt the exclusive use of the Roman let¬ 
ters. We have no expectations fioin tlio.se 
people,—it is on the young and on the genera¬ 
tions to come we rest all our hopes of improve¬ 
ment. Every one will rejoice at the instances 
given by I^W,, of people Ireing induced by 
sound arguments, conveyed to them in their 
native tongue and through the medium of 
their own letters, to give up a favourite hut 
erroneous system of astronomy for a rational 
one. ,But this has nothing to dp witli the sub¬ 
ject under discussion-). 

As to the pretended inability of the Roman 
letters “ to express with the same precision the 
required sounds," does L. W. require to be 
told that the characters of every alphabet have 
no sounds but those which common consent 
lias attached to them, and that the same letter 
nf the same alphabet may, and frequently dors, 
represent in different languages (nr even in 
the same language) very different sounds in¬ 
deed? Would not L. W. laugh with contempt 
at a European foreigner, a Frenchman or an 
Italian for instance, who would pretend to 
prove that hit alphabet could not be used for 
the English language, because none of its c.lia- 
laciers can express or representwith precision 
the English sound wbicb we represent by 
them? 

The high-minded Indophilus and his worthy 
friends will not, I am snre, be deterred by such 
opponents from persisting in their laudable 
and enlightened labours intlie cause of Indian 
education, and they will continue to follow 
the course they have adopted. There are men, 
otherwise highly respectable indeed, whose 
•minds seem as it were dazzled by any sweep¬ 
ing scheme of reform. They immediately con¬ 
demn it as visionary, irrational, impractica¬ 
ble, apparently for the very reason which re¬ 
commends it toothers—its perfection. Like the 
rTmdfts, though no doubt ready enough to 
inveigh against the proverbial apathy of that 
people, tliey are content with things as they 
are; and believe themselves very liberal in¬ 
deed, if they an* willing to go on in the road 
of liiiman perfectibility at the same slow rate 
which brought them to the. point they have 
reached. But the march of improvement 
will not be delayed by them; like a body 
falling to the earth, it increases in impetus 
and velocity as it proceeds in its course.— 
Hurharu, Dee. 7. F. B. 


* Itis worthy of remark, that the first part of this sen¬ 
tence includes the substance of the objections which we 
nay naturally suppose to have been made by “ wise and 
learned" men ot old against the first attempted changes 
from the symbolical 10 the phonetic alphabets, lfther.i- 
dicul reformers had not prevailed, the human mind would 
li.ive remained iu its infancy. The y succeeded : we now 
bless and enjoy the result of their enlightened labours, 
bet no doubt they were at first severely rebuked for their 
pmumptuous and tlu ughtless inexperience.” 

tHow very ridiculous, by the bye, to spesk of the 
feelings of the natives in favour of languages which they 
__Jill nut study without being paid for it! 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurharu £ Chranirlep 
Dusk Mu. Eotroit, - lavail myself with plea*' 
snre of your offer to admit into your columns 
all papers on the subject o* the “ Romanizing 
System,” and trust these few hasty lines may 
not he deemed unworthy of insertion. Should 
the system now in operation for substituting the 
Roman for the originul charade/'of the lan¬ 
guages and dialects of India, liave'inuny appro¬ 
vers and supporters among able Oriental and 
English scholars, it is much to he regretted that 
they do not,at this time, favor us w ith their iritll 
sentiments on a subject of so much importance 
to the rising generation of the natives of this 
country. Does silence in this case imply con¬ 
sent to, or dissent from the ultra Roman (-tick) 
views of C. E. T.? But to come to the suhjert, 
I must beg leave in the first place to doubt the 
accuracy of some of the points (secondary in 
themselves) which C. E. T art ays in favour of 
the Roman character. He talks of the “facility 
with which the charaetei may be wiitten quick¬ 
ly and legibly"—this must depend in some mea¬ 
sure on the simplicity or otherwise of the sym¬ 
bolical characters substituted ; not waslawaic 
dial the vernaculars of India did not admit of 
being written quickly and legibly in their tes- 
peclive cliaractcis. C. K. T. speaks next of 
the “ distinctness of its punted character.” 
Cun any print he more distinct than that of 
the Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit, Hindu and 
Bengalee, &«. characters, if well printed ? He 
vaunts, thirdly, of “ its capability id' compres¬ 
sion.” There are, I think, no-want of speci¬ 
mens of works in written us well us printed 
characteis in till Oteabovc tongues that would 
scarcely admit of equal coinpiession if put in¬ 
to the Roman chaiac ci ; take, lot ex.unpb , 
sundry volumes of the Eastern classics wtii> li 
have been published by the Asiatic Society 
The above, though tanked fitsl and loiemost 
by C. E. T., are uli points ol minoi impnnnme 
when compared with the followinc: Will 
you be enabled to convey to the student •-* *•*■■■- 
icct pronunciation ami a sound radical know¬ 
ledge of the languages and dialects of the Ea*-r 
through the medium ol (he Roman charaetei 
In woids for instance propel ly Aiahir, hut con¬ 
stantly introduced into Persian &, IJindustanre 
&c. wheic the rules of pionunciatioo coales¬ 
cence, tiansposjtion and rejection of sundry vo¬ 
wels & consonants come into operation, w-otild 
there he no difficulty in imparting to the young 
Romanizcr a thorough St radical knowledge of 
his language by means of the Roniaii character? 
It is needless to multiply examples; but you 
will, 1 think, iiud, Mr. Editor, that almost all 
the most able judges of the applicability or 
otherwise of the Rontatt character tn Oriental 
languages will agree in deciding that the lan¬ 
guages & vernaculars of the East do not admit 
of being taught effectually thiough the medium 
of any other than theirown proper character. 
But suppose, for argument's sake, that the sys¬ 
tem be attainable in practice,whatare the obvi¬ 
ous advantages of it? I have already said above 
that a doubt may be said to exist of its superi 
ority in some points, over the original character 
C. E. T. says' 1 * 4 if all the Indian dialects weh, 
presented in the saute English character, i 
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-mild br sren anil fait that the natives are not I 
.■tided into so man; sections; that they have 
all fundamentally the same language, and that 1 
without much difficulty a community of interest 
and a beneficial reciprocation of thought might 
be effected to an extent at present unknown.” 
Now it will, 1 suppose, he grauted, Mr. Edi¬ 
tor, that theSnore thorough knowledge an in¬ 
dividual may be able to attain of the Indian 
languages and dialects, the better enabled he 
will be to judge of their affinity and corres¬ 
pondence to each other. Again, I should sup¬ 
pose, it will be granted, that iu the case of 
the study of a single language or a single dia¬ 
lect, a preference is to be given to the study 
of that language or dialect in its original 
character ; that there is, moreover, something 
in the study of a language in its own peculiar 
diameter that fixes it more indelibly on the 
memory than when acquired through a foreign 
med in in; and further, that there arc peculiari¬ 
ties about all, and more particularly the Eas¬ 
tern languages in their inflexion, &c. which, 
if attainable at all, are at least not to he so 
well and soundly acquired through a foreign 
character ashy the study of them in their own : 
TPMiese pcrnnscs he coricct, then I leave it to 
mi:i, M i. Editor, and your readers, to say by 
which of Hie two modes of study the native 
coniiiiunity are to be most effectually con¬ 
vinced that they have all fundamentally the 
same language, l>y the study of the languages 
and their dialects in the original, nr the Roman 
cliaiactci ? Will a community of interest and 
a hc’ielieial reciprocation of thought he engen¬ 
dered and increase in proportion as the means 
of attaining a thorough and fundamental 


knowledge of the languages, which are to be¬ 
get such interest and icci procat ion, decrease ! 
Is the simple circumstance of viewing the 
various languages and dialect* dressed out in 
the same foreign character to bring abqut all 
these desirable ends? 1 humbly wurmise not. 

Tim fact is, Mr. Editor, that G. E. T. is com¬ 
mencing at the wrong end, if his object is to 
educate the body of the natives, (instead of ra¬ 
ising a number apf jargonists aiupng them) I 
mean to lay ft solid and lasting foundation on 
the which to introduce the literature &apience 
of the West to the natives of India*: let him la¬ 
bour to diffuse far and ovide a knowledge of the 
other languages and standard dialccts a of the 
East, and when the teamed natives of India, 
shall he readingsuch works as “Adam Smith's 
Wealth of Nations” in the original Sanscrit, 
and have effected translations of such works as 
“ Be nth a m’s Constitutional Code” into the se¬ 
veral dialects, for the benefilof their less learn¬ 
ed biethren, then let C. E. T’s great giandson 
commence to Romanize all the languages of the 
East, and Persianize all the languages of the 
West if he pleases. In conclusion, Mr. Editor, 
let me intieal of you, if you are not afrnid of 
administering a rather powerful antidote to all 
the incipient Romanizing proselytes of C.E.T. 
to publish in an appendix extraordinary to your 
daily journal the two sheets, appended to 
John Borthwick Gilchrist's Introduction to his 
** Hiudostance Philology," entitled. The “ Hin¬ 
doo Roman Orthoepigraphical Alphabet, &c.” 
The “ Panglossal Prospectus and OrtAoepi- 
graphical Didrai^a. Hurkaru, Dec. 20. 

1 1 remain, your most obedient servnnt, 

| December 2, 1836. * ORIGINAL. 
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Since submitting to the Committee on the, 
4th of July, my written statement respecting 
the Salt Monopoly, I have perused a supple¬ 
ment to the collection of papers relating to 
the Salt Revenue. This document, published 
iu January of the present year, at Calcutta, 
by order of the Governor of Bengal, is entit¬ 
led to a few remarks, which I beg now to sub¬ 
mit to the Com mittee. 

The opinions and doctrines advanced by the 
Board of Customs, in 183;), are maintained in 
this marc recent publication, and, indeed, 
considered as haring received no answer from 
the Advocates of an open trade in Salt. In 
proof that six seers or twelve pounds of salt 
per head is an adequate allowance for the 
whole population of Bengal, reference is made, 
by the Board of Customs, to the supposed con¬ 
sumption of the convict population of our 
Australian possessions, (a) The Board fancies 
that this consumption is about six pounds, 
eight ounces per annum, for the settlement of 
Sydney; and the discovery is brought twice 
under the notice of the Indian Government, 
under the designatjpn of “ a curious fact.” On 
due examination, however, I think the sup-' 

(a) Supplement to the Collection of papers; page 66. 


posed average consumption will be found to be 
no fact at alt. 1 believe the allowance of twW*s 
ounces of salt per week, will be found o.n en¬ 
quiry to apply cbietly to rations cc*nsisting 13r 
the most part oSsalt meat. Much of the meat 
delivered to the convicts, both in New South 
Wales and Van Diemen's Land, has always 
consisted of salted provisions; and, indeed, in, 
the very extract given, by the Boatd itself, salt 
pork is expressly named, without its being 
mentioned, whether the beef or mutton be 
salted or otherwise. But, the question is put 
beyond reach of conjecture by the official 
statement of Commissioner Bigge, and which 
is as follows:—“An allowance of two and a 
half pounds of salt is made for every hunrtred 
loaves of bread, and half a pound of salt is al¬ 
lowed to each man per week, when fresh meat 
is issued.” (b) Instead, then, of six pounds, 
eight ounces, as the Board of Customs ima¬ 
gines. the consumption of each convict, ex¬ 
clusive oi the salt in bread, is twenty-six 
pounds: each oftnvict is allowed two pounds 
of bread per diem, (c) and the salt in this ra-, 

(6) Report of the Commissioners of inquiry into the 
state of New South Wales; ordered by the House of 
Cmnmmis m be printed U»th June 1823; page 66. 

(r) Commissioner Dirge's Report 1 page 64. 
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tion per annum will amount to four pounds 
eleven o jjik:cs ; so tlisii the total consumption 
of the male adult convict will amount to above 
thirty pounds, flius, his consumption is be¬ 
tween four und live times as great as that erro 
nctiusly supposed by the Boaid of Customs. 
The eoiisiimption given by the Board, the Com¬ 
mittee will obseive, does not differ widely 
fioui that which 1 have given for the woik 
house of the Palish of St. Pancras, or six 
pounds and &.i ounce, but which excludes the 
salt contained in butter, bacon, and bread. 
The thirty pounds of salt and Upwards, used 
by the adult male convicts of New South 


from November 1815 to March last, which i 
have lately inspected. These differ only by 
small fractional parts, and therefore 1 shall 
give only the latest of thorn; that of the Sd 
of March; which is as follows 

£. r. d. £. t. d. 

Levrrpool,.per ton.... 2 0 O a 2 2 0 

St. Ubes,.ditto. .. 1 5' 2 a 110 0 

American,........ ditto. .. 1 5'0 a 0 0 0 

Bay.ditto. .. 2 0 0 a 0 3 5 

Basket.per dozen 0 4 0 a 0 4 6 

The voyage fiom England to Sydney is pYo- 
bably about one-fnuith pint longer than the 
voyage from Englaud to Bengal; nor arc the 


of aged M.iT'l fj 


persons of both sexes, women and children . 1 p r \ y ; - k 

On the average of the twoyears lb32and 1833,: Vi"™ and . U ‘* var,0 “ 8 ^ uf «“ 

the impoiiatious of salt into the colony of New i IL.fiifft’nriciiVr ,i ! ■ VpIY »l^n 

South Wales amounted to 36,813 bushels, i*»„? r r ft V?■cm 5 f y , 7 p 

This, divided by a computed population of °"f,; „,r . Pd '» 

, • . 11 toms and does not (‘xret'd the me.e tieielit 

stay thousand (d wou^ give an average min- eM «ini»tecl by Mr. Keid, and which the Board 
sumption per head exceeding 34 pounds. The ,, f U||S(0IMS f all , ied wa , .. lllui;h loo , mv .- TllB 

expu.t of salt is a mere trifle, not worth nam- Ja , ;ls , l|avo now slaU . di must, I think, he con¬ 
ing but there is a very la.gc oxpoitauon ot sill< . rei , lls R „<, rr obo,ation of the opinion 1 for- - 
sailed provisions over and above what is nn-: mer| H| , eicd t „ Coumiitlee; when 1 slat,a 
ported; most ot which, however, is again con- i t||Jit | w convinced, we should “deceive 
sumed.n the Austialian fisheries, and there-j„ (Irselves> if „ attempted to calculate the 


fore gencially by poisons comprehended in 
the population of the colony. To ere is also a 
local uia.iufui-ture of sail, not included in the 
quantity above given ; so that, perhaps, the 34 
lbs. is not an exaggerated average after all. But 
it will be recollected, that a great part is a 
government expenditure und increfoie a pro¬ 


iticnipted 

charge of exporting .salt from England to 
Bengal by an oidmaiy estimate of freights, 
charges, and profit*, without refeience to the 
peculiar circumstances affecting each specu¬ 
lation.” 

The Salt Board, aecoiding. to the supplc- 


t 


fuse one, and that much,is probably consumed jmcntar.v paper, appears as much claimed as 
by homes* sheep, and black cattle; tue pro-J ev,r ‘d die sv«*tfov* of e.stahlishiog tiu excise on 
portion of which to the population is perhaps I suit. “ Tlie ideaut an excise, in this eountiv,” 


portion of which to the population is periia; 

. greater than in any oiht'r counliy wheie cattle 
are propeily attended to. Upon the whole the 
•^•tor ot the Board of Custom* is pretty much 
of the same nature as if they were to argue 
that oil Board a man-of-war, little or no salt 
^tvas consumed, because no ration of it was 
serve d to ihe crew. 

Many pages uf the supplemental salt pa- 


1 it says, “ lias always appealed (rightful to all 
who have considered the iostiunientx, which, 
unfortunately, we should he I'm red to employ 
in its maintenance.” “ The ablest men,” it 
adds, “ who ever reflected upon the subject, 
have deprecated auy attempt at the intiodiic- 
tion of such a system.” The Boaid then 
quotes the opinion of the Finance Committee 
of 1809. Its opinion, however, against an 


per are expended in endeavouring to prove, excise, 1 must beg leave to observe, apply to 
the impracticability of importing salt Irom■ a general system throughout the possessions 
England. Ou< the evidence exhibited by Mi.J jmbject to iho presidency of Bengal, and not 
l> Reid, before the House ot Commons, in l832,; toau excise, upon one well defined article, 
it is attempted to he shewn by the Boaid, that confined to one part of the country. Attached 
the eost of nnpouing salt, with a profit, from l0 t j IL . Report of the Finance Committee tlieie 
^I V l r !k 0 “ l . ® ,°l du !?.\. | «e‘re, no doubt, some very eminent panics ; 

but, I cannot think that either the opinions or 
recommendations of the Committee can he 
considered upon this particular question to lie 
entitled to much regard ; for it was this voiy 
Committee which recommended the existing 
system of Town and Transit Duties; a syxte m 
unproductive of revenue, and justly ciiurac- 


arnount to about 44 rupees or £4 8s. per ton. 1 
Mr.^Reid Mated that be had been offered 
freight for Calcutta, at twenty shillings per 
ton; but, that he thought two pounds a fair 
average rate for calculation. The Board of 
Customs thinks Mr. Reid’s highest rate “ much 
too low.” (e) Suppose to these hypothetical 
statements, the result of actual experience; 
viz. the price of foreign salt at Sydney, as it is 
exhibited in a series of Price Currents weekly 

• 


(if) By the Census of 1838, the population was between 
thirty six ami Unity seven thousand, and is supposed to 
increase at the rate of foi.r thousand per annum. 

(«) Supplement to the Collection of Papers; page 101. 


terised as constituting an universal system of 
excise of the worst description, (g.) 

A great portion of the supplement to the 
collection of papers is employed in endea¬ 
vouring to point out the difficulty or the iin- 


(g) Mr. Trevelyan's Report; Calcutta 1834 
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practicability of establishing an excise on salt 1 England paid duty ; or tlint ont of a consinn.-i- 
in Bengal; but, I am really at a loss to dis- [lionof 150,000tons,60,01)0only paid tux. 1 real- 
cover a single fact or argument against an ! ly cannot bring myself to think that the round 
excise which may not equally, and, in fact, land isolated assertion of an author, who wrote 
still more decidedly be urged against the sys- 20 years ago, and who is very’far from having 
loin of monopoly. Under the latter, the same ja reputation for accuracy, ought to be 'taken 
class of officers is employed ; the saute kind !by a public Board as an admitted fact wotth 
of expense^ncurred j the manufacture much [arguing upou. This round assertion, in 
more extensively diffused ; the revenue, with-1rouud numbers, however, contains, iu fact, 
out m iking anv comparison, precarious and iutetnal evidence of exaggeration and error, 
declining, and the Government not only a tax , A consumption* of 150,051) ton -r would have 
gatherer, its proper function in this case, but'given, on the population of England in 1811, 
also a manufacturer and a trader. One of the (Scotland antP Ireland had tlmn tli..:? nan 
objections urged, is that the Moluughee or salt) above 35lbs. per head, and on that of 
manufacturer could not he expected to nd- 1821, one of 30lbs. pet head, both of which 
vaoce the tax upon salt, seeing that he now far exceed life preseut estimated rotisump- 
requires the aid of government in the shape lion when salt is about one-tixlecnth part of 
of an advance, even for carrying on the ma- the price it was when taxed, and far more 
nufaclure. The answer to this is obvious iextensively used in all the arts. It seems 
enough; that, in India, no considerable maun-; admitted, however, that there was ennsider- 
factuie atall is conducted without advances, able smuggling in England; but, this aiose 
either fiom the Government or from some one fiom a complex system of drawbacks, front 
else. It is not the- mere artican that, either in the existence of different systems of excise, in 
India or in any other country carries on any , dilferent parts of the kingdom, and of a tax 
considerable manufacture, but a few capita- equal in amount to forty times the prime cost 
lists. In Bengal, the Indigo manufacture is of the commodity. There is no teasoii to in- 
"wariicd on hy a few dozen persons, native and fer from this, that, iu Bengal, where there will 
European capitalists, who are compelled to hardly exist any system of drawbacks avail, 
make advances to the cultivator for plant, and where the duty, instead of bring forty 
and even for the rent of laud for growing times the amount of the article, will not be 
plant; jet the Indigo manufacture is about above one-tenth part of that amount, the same 
double the value of the whole boiled salt of extent of smuggling should take place., r 


Bengal; tax and all included. The same is 
the case with the manufacture of lac dye, and 
even of sugar lit for exportation In propoition, 
as iite manufacture is improved it requires 
larger masses of capital to cany it on ; and, 
consequently, fulls into the hands of a com¬ 
paratively small number of persons. In the 
ease of the manufacture of the salt, this con¬ 
densation is fictitiously advanced by the ad¬ 
dition of the tax to the iiatmal cost of pro¬ 
duction. Indeed a further condensation is 
pto.luccd by the reduction of the manufac¬ 
ture In those places in which the tnanufac- 
tuc cannot only be most cheaply conducted ; 
hut, also where the tax can he most conveni¬ 
ently collected. Tome will be no necessity 
then, as anticipated by the Board of Customs, 
for levying the excise on Salt fiom many 
thousands of manufacturers. 

The only danger will be that they will be 
too few, as happens with every heavily taxed 
comm ldity subject to much regula ion as .the 
cxci.se*on glass, paper, and soap in this 
country. 

In the event of an excise duty being esta¬ 
blished iu Bengal the Board of Customs seems 
to consider it as a matter of certainty that 
“ for every iiiaund of salt that would pay ex¬ 
cise duty, two maunds would be smuggled.” 
(h) I must, with submission, consider this 
affirmation as a mere begging of the question 
and this upon the most slight and nntenable 
grounds possible. An author quoated by the 
Board, Sir Thomas Barnard, makes an asser¬ 
tion that one-third only of the salt consumed in 

. (h) Supplement; page 35. * 


The example of the Freneli excise on'salt 
appears to me deserving of the attention of 
the Committee inxcforence to the establish¬ 
ment of an excise in Bengal. The net reve¬ 
nue raised by it is mfye than double that at 
present raised by the. Bengal monopoly, and \ 
this Irani a population by one-fourth part less 
numerous. It is also rnised under circum-’ 
stances of greater difficulty, because it is raid¬ 
ed not only from a sea coast three times a'S* 
exl-naive as that of Bengal, with many har¬ 
bours and rivers exposed every wlieie to the 
cheap saltof foreign coiintiies, but also from^ 
brine-sptiiigs in the interior. ■j. 

Tiie Board qf Customs seem to have the * 
same apprehension of smuggling from Cusiom 
duties that they have fiom excise ; and I con¬ 
fess I am a good deal surprised to find the 
opinion of so enlightened a public officer as* 
Mr. Trevelyan ouotedin favour of this motion. 

1 think, liowevA, that 1 can prove that Mr. 
Trevelyan is less quoted than misquoted. Mr. 
Trevelyan shows, I think sntisfacto.ily enough, 
that two-thirds of all the salt consigned 
by the inhabitants of the western provinces of 
Bengal pay no duty ; and he contrasts tints 
with the quantity which pays or rather which 
did pay duty within the district subject to the 
monopoly ; and which, for a population of 
nearly the same amount, was nearly three 
limes as great. The real causes of the (infer¬ 
ence arc transparent and, although overlooked 
by the Board of Customs, most satisfactorily 
explained by Mr. Trevelyan. The lower pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal subject to the monopoly,** 
Mr. Trevelyan shews to be peculiarly well- 
adapted for fiscal objects. Iu three directions 
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they are ana, forest, or mountain girt; and on 
the fourth, they have a tolerably good river 
frontier, With a strong line of preventive ser¬ 
vice. Th'ere is, moreover, not one brine¬ 
apring or salt-lakL* within their limits. It is 
very much the reverse with the western pro¬ 
vinces. Here, there is an exposed frontier 01 
live hundred miles without river, mountain, 
or forest, and with most inadequate custom 
and preventive establishments. Along the 
whole of thi^ideai frontier tl?e pjiee of salt, 
according to Mr. Trevelyan's statement, is 
justjlWrthird part of the tax imposed upon it 
' wuen it crosses the imaginary line. A tax, 
under such circumstances so exorbitant, is 
neither •more nor less than a wilful bounty 
held out the smuggler ; and it would he 
strange, indeed, if extensive smuggling did 
not take place. 

In truth, as I have sliowu in my former state¬ 
ment, the revenue of the western provinces is 
by the imposition of almost prohibitoiy duties, 
sacrificed in order to protect the revenue de¬ 
rived in the eastern provinces from the mono¬ 
poly. More is lost by the one operation than 
is gained by the other, and the result of this 
■hurt-sighted policy is that the sum total of 
the revenue derived from salt throuhuul In 
dia, is comparatively trilling. 

Notwithstanding the stout defence of the 
Monopoly, exhibited throughout the greater 
partsof.the Supplemental Paper, I am happy 
to di^over, towards its close, that much of the 
essential errors of the Monopoly are surren¬ 
dered. The plan of selling at fixed prices 
from the ware houses, long ago recommended 
by the Directors, and long systematical'y re- 
/aisted by tfie Board, appears, at length, o be 
1 resolved on. The Sait (1 suppose instead of 
. being sold at periodic&l auctions), is to be 
■old for ready money, at fixed prices, and at 
Oft the golalis, in any quantity, r.ot less than 
100 tnaunds. The material objections to this 
■vslem are, that the prices, in order to insuie 
/^stable revenue, must he fixed yearly, accord¬ 
ing, the cost of manufacturing the salt, an 
tllat, therefore, there cannot be in it that de¬ 
gree of stability which will 'encourage the 
*’ merehabt to import salt from a distance. If, 
Jtowever,the fixed price should be couverted 
/nto a fixed duty, a simple and easy process, 
then the system which I have reooinmeuded, 
in my former paper, as a med^un course and 
a temporary step in the progress towards a 
better system, will be, at once, in operation. 
The large importations, paying the duty of 
three*rupees per maund, which have lately 
taken place from Bombay and olKer places, 
' which the Board states to have already 

- amounted to six thousand tons, and which it 
thought wouM not fall short of ten’ thousand, 
in the ooutSraf the year, would greatly con¬ 
tribute tqpnfilitate the change towards an im- 

’ prdvod iptera. At three rupees per maund, 
ten ti^nand tons of salt wouljl yield a rove- 
nuetBBiiUjQd, a much larger sum than was 
, ovefHP)|Hkfrom the retail sales so much in- 
, sislaKSp^pioroover, a promptly paid, en- 

- tailing nPoSpge of establishment, and conse¬ 
quently subject to uo deduoUon j—in a word a 


clear net icvenue. A duty of three rupees n 
maund, however, is much too high, abd as I 
have before pointed out, one .hat, on average 
of years, has never been realized with the 
monopoly. In fact, I find on calculation, that 
no the average of the 20 years of the last char¬ 
ter a prompt payment of 2) rupees per mnund 
would more Uiau realize the lit**; revenue 
which has been received. 

The sail thus described, I presume to be 
salt of soler evaporation, impelled either from 
Bombay or Ceylon. I have no doubt but y it 
was all imported by European shipping as re¬ 
turn cargoes fur the cat goes of com, ugar, 
and other articles expoi ted from the Bengal. 
1 presume also, that, unlike the sail of Ma¬ 
dras, it paid no local tax before exportation, 
judging by the Calcutta sale prices, which 
was SO rupees per 100 maunds, or £l 7s. per 
ton ; a price which no doubt appears very low, 
but is still somewhat dearer than the corics- 
ponding article of St. Ubes salt at Sydney, as I 
have quoted it in the earlier partof this paper. 

Some stress seems to he laid by the Board of 
Customs, I think rather idly, upon the low 
price which Liverpool salt fetches jn the Cal¬ 
cutta market. In the meanwhile, it is to 
observed that that price is the same as the 
price of two-thirds of all the Bengal boiled 
suit, or of all that is manufactured at Iledg- 
elle and Tumlook. The Cheshire salt fetches 
in Calcutta, I find, a much higher price than 
the salt either of the Mediterranean, coast of 
France or of Bombay. In the cunsuin ption of 
all articles of his nature, every one knows 
there is much of habit and even of prejudice; 
while the purchaser is naturally diffident of 
any aiticie of merchandise whatever that is 
new to the consumer and not of established 
credit in the market, whatever he its intrin¬ 
sic value. For the boiled Salt of Cuttack, the 
natives of Bengal will pay 14 per cent, more 
than for the pure muriate of soda impoited 
from France; hut the colonists of New South 
Wules w ill pay 60 per cent, more for the com¬ 
mon boiled salt of Cheshire than they will for 
the salt of Si. Ubi-s. The people of Bengal 
invariably prefer their own peculiar rice to 
that of any other country ; but they are singu¬ 
lar in that taste ; foi in every maiket in the 
world, except their own, it is of very inferior 
estimation and value. Something perhaps 
must also be allowed, among so poor a people 
as tjiose of Bengal, for the commodity that is 
strongest, that is least mild, and, therefore, 
most economical in use ; and the boiled im¬ 
pure salt procured by a hasty evaporation 
has, unquestionably, that superiority over a 
pure muriate of soda. The Board of Customs 
state that the people of Bengal piefer fish 
not altogether fresh : the same thing is stated 
of the West India negroes with respect to 
the herrings imported for their use ; and I 
have been told that in some of the poorer 
parts of the south of Europe, oil somewhat 
rancid is preferred as food to that which is 
fresh and sweet. Habit and economy, proba¬ 
bly, both contribute to the .production of this 
false taste'of »appetite.— Hurkaru, Jan. 4. 

J. CRAWFORDi 








